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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


As  HcRU  VON  Raumer  mentions  in  one  of  die 
followitig  letters,  that,  when  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  request  me  to  translate  them,  he  gave 
me  full  powers  to  omit,  abridge,  and  alter,  it 
seems  necessary  that  I  should  say  whether  I 
have  used  this  permission,  and  to  what  extent. 

At  first  it  appeared  to  me  expedient  to  omit 
a  good  deal ;  particularly  the  author's  statements 
of  the  past  history,  and  actual  state,  of  certain 
English  institutions,  with  which  it  seemed  fair 
to  presume  English  readers  to  be  familiar.  But, 
on  looking  nearer  into  the  matter,  I  saw  that  his 
arguments  and  conclusions  rested  immediately 
on  these  statements ;  and  that  if  I  omitted  the 
latter,  I  took  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
the  question,  whether  Herr  v.  Raumer's  conclu- 
sions followed  from  his  premises;  and,  if  not, 
whether  it  was  the  statement  that  was  incorrect^ 
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or  the  inference  unsound.  And-  this  I  did  not 
feel  myself  justified  in  doing.  I  have  therefore 
given  them  all. 

I  have  omitted  (as  I  have  carefully  noted  in 
the  several  places)  certain  summaiies  of  debates 
in  Parliament.  These  debates  are  quite  recent, 
and  references  are  given  by  the  author  to 
Hansard's  reports  of  them;  so  that  those  who 
desire  it  can  easily  refresh  their  memory. 

I  have  also  omitted  one  or  two  personal  allu- 
sions. There  is,  however,  little  of  this  kind  for 
the  translator  to  do.  Herr  v.  Raumer*s  objects 
were  certainly  far  removed  from  the  vulgar  and 
discreditable  one  of  collecting  and  retailing  per- 
irenal anecdotes;  and  I  think  the  reader  will 
perceive  a  general  feeling  of  good  will,  respect, 
and  gratitude  towards  England  and  Englishmen, 
which  would  naturally  preserve  him  from  all 
inclination  to  disparage  or  calumniate  persons 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  as  his  high 
integprity  would  make  him  recoil  from  the  idea 
of  betraying  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

I  think  it  right  to  mention  more  particularly 
one  instance  in  which  I  liave  used  my  discre- 
tionary power,  because  it  may  be  liable  to  mis- 
interpretation;  though,  as  it  is  of  a  personal 
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aatuze,  I  do  so  with  extreBoe  relactance.  The 
same  of  Mr.  Bentham  oceurs  not  unirequently 
in  the  w<»rk,  as  the  supposed  representative  oi 
the  opinions  of  an  existing  party,  and  always 
accompanied  with  expressions  of  disapprobation 
or  of  contempt.  I  have  constantly  omitted  it, 
when  used  in  this  manner,  and  have  only  inserted 
i|  in  one  place,  where  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  opinions  occur.  Allusions  and  insinua- 
tions, founded  on  what  I  believe  to  be  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  the  character  and  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Bentham,  were,  as  I  thought,  neither 
instructive  nor  convincing;  and  to  me,  who  had 
mueh  cause  to  know  the  warmtli,  singleness  and 
kindness  of  heart  of  the  venerable  man  of  whom 
Herr  ▼.  Banmer  haa  conceived  such  erroneous 
knpressionfi,  would  have  been,  I  confess,  most 
painful  to  write.  I  am  anxious,  however,  that' 
this  unfairness,  if  such  it  be,  should  be  under- 
stood to  be  the  effect  of  grateful  and  affectionate 
regard  for  the  memory  of  a  revered  friend,  and 
to  have  no  relation  to  speculative  systems  of 
politics  and  ethics,  which  it  ii  quite  beyond  my 
objects  and  my  province  to  affect  to  judge. 

With  regard  to  the  opinions  generally  con-> 
tained  in  the  work,  it  would  be  presimiptuous  in. 
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me  to  attempt  either  to  advocate  or  to  criticise 
them ;  nor  should  I  have  alluded  to  them  had  I 
not  seen  that  the  author's  politeness  has  led  him 
to  express  a  wish  that  they  might  coincide  with 
mina 

I  am  far  from  undervaluing  any  expression  of 
Herr  v.  Baumer^s  respect ;  and  there  are  many 
subjects^  among  those  within  my  reaoh>  on  which 
I  entirely  agree  with  him;  but  I  must  protest 
against  being  made  a  party  to  the  opinions  of 
any  author  whatever.  It  is  the  peculiar  and 
invaluable  privilege  of  a  translator^  as  such,  to 
have  no  opinions  ;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
renders  the  somewhat  toilsome  business  of  trans- 
lating attractive  to  one  who  has  a  profound 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  mature  and 
coherent  opinions,  and  of  the  presumption  of  put- 
ting forth  crude  and  incongruous  ones;  not  to 
mention  the  more  individual  feeling  of  the  un- 
suitableness  of  any  prominent  and  independent 
station  in  the  field  of  moral  and  political  discus- 
sion, to  a  person  naturally  withdrawn  from  it. 

The  remark  wliich  I  have  just  made  as  to  the 
opinions  of  an  author,  also  applies  to  his  state- 
ments. In  three  volumes  containing  so  large  a 
variety  of  subjects,  treated  as  they  arose  day  by 
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day  under  public  discussion^  even  a  native  might 
be  expected  to  commit  occasional  errors  with 
regard  to  matters  of  fact.  I  have^  however, 
abstained  (torn  verifying  his  statements,  or  from 
suggesting  any  corrections  of  assertions,  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  which  a  doubt  might  occur  to 
me:  inasmuch  as  I  wished  to  exhibit  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  the  author's  views,  and  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  he  possessed  on  each 
subject,  so  as  to  enable  an  impartial  estimate  to 
be  formed  of  the  weight  due  to  his  opinions. 

The  Memoir  of  the  Author^  translated  from 
the  •  Conversations  Lexicon,'  I  have  prefixed, 
because  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  eminent  men 
of  Germany  are  not  in  general  familiar  to  Eng* 
lish  readers ;  because  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
insert  it,  if  it  were  merely  to  show  the  transition 
of  the  man  of  business  into  the  man  of  letters 
— so  utterly  unknown  in  this  country;  and  be-* 
cause  the  history  of  Herr  v.  Baumer's  political 
life  affords  the  best  commentary  on  his  political 
opinions  regarding  England.  They  appear  to 
be  such  as  a  loyal  subject  of  Prussia,  where 
reform  has  so  long  been  the  exclusive  business 
of  the  government,  would  naturally  fall  into. 

The  extreme  haste  with  which  this  work  has 
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been  translated  is,  I  trust,  sufficiently  obvious 
to  disarm  all  criticism.  This  plea  is,  in  ordinary 
cases,  quite  inadmissible ;  but,  in  my  own  defence 
I  must  say,  that  when  I  acceded  to  Herr  v. 
Baumer  s  request,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  length 
of  the  book,  nor  of  the  extreme  expedition  with 
which  it  was  to  appear  in  Germany:  two  cir- 
cumstances which  have  not  only  compelled  me  to 
write  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  but  to  request 
Mr.  Murray  to  put  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  into  other  hands.  By  this  I  am  sure  the 
autlior  and  the  public  will  lose  nothing;  but 
it  is  fair  to  the  gentleman  who  has  translated 
the  third  volume,  and  to  myself,  to  say  that  I 
have  not  so  much  as  seen  it;  and  that,  as  &r 
as  translation  goes,  it  is  an  entirely  distinct 
work. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  at  a  work 
executed  under  such  circumstances  as  in  any  de- 
gree a  work  of  art,  or  amenable  to  the  tribunals 
of  art.  Whatever  defects  may  be  visible  in  the 
style,  they  cannot  be  so  obvious  or  so  offensive 
to  any  eye  as  they  are  to  mine.  ^ 

Fortunately,  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of 
which  Herr  v.  Raumer  chiefly  treats,  renders 
fima  comparatively  unimportant,  and  the  matter 
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is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  fidth- 
fully  rendered. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  translation  was  done 
at  a  distance  from  works  of  reference  on  English 
affairs,  the  quotations  and  extracts  have  been 
re-translated  from  the  German,  which  will  ac« 
count  for  their  not  appearing  in  the  precise  words 
of  the  original. 

Disclaiming,  as  I  do,  all  idea  of  affecting  to 
sanction  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  as  Herr  v. 
Baumer,  I  may  yet  venture  to  say  that  I  have 
g^ne  through  my  work  with  the  satisfactory  per- 
suasion, that  I  was  helping  to  give  utterance  to 
the  sentiments  of  an  honest,  courageous,  faith- 
fiil,  and  enlightened  friend  to  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  humanity.  Of  the  fitness  of  the  means 
he  advocates  I  do  not  presume  to  judge ;  but  it 
is  permitted  to  every  one  to  share  his  earnest  and 
hopeful  zeal  for  the  end  towards  which  his  wishes 
and  his  labours  are  directed. 


S.  A. 


London, 
March  18, 1836. 
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PROFESSOR  VON   RAUMER. 


iFrom  the  '  Contersation^s  Lexicon/) 


Friedrich  Ludwig  Georg  von  Raumer, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Kammerdirector  Georg 
Friedrich  von  Raumer,  born  at  Worlitz, 
near  Dessau,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1781, 
went  in  his  twelfth  year  to  the  Joachims- 
thai  Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  where  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  the  Kammerpresident 
von  Gerlach  exercised  a  beneficial  influence 
on  his  education.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
Raumer  entered  the  university,  in  order  to 
study  law  and  economical  science.  After 
three  years'  residence  at  Halle  and  Got- 
tingen  he  passed  a  considerable  time  at 
Dessau,  in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  rural  economy.     In  1801   he  was 
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appointed  Referendary  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  Kurmark*,  and  in  the  next  year  attended 
the  Oberpresident  von  Basaewitz  to  Eichs- 
feld,  recently  annexed  to  Prussia,  where  he 
obtained  much  experience  in  business,  and 
was  appointed  assessor.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  occupations,  he  never,  from  the 
time  of  quitting  the  university,  lost  sight 
of  historical  studies,  and  in  1803  he  began 
at  Berlin  to  collect  materials  for  his  work 
on  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen.  During  the  first  French  war 
(1806 — 8),  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment of  the  board  for  administering 
the  royal  domains  at  Wusterhausen,  near 
Berlin ;  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  make 

*  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was  formerly  divided  into  ilie 
Kurmark,  or  the  Electoral  Mark;  the  AUmarky  or  the  Old  Mark; 
and  the  Ntumarkf  or  the  New  Mark.  The  Kammer,  or  Chamber, 
was  a  financial  board,  which  had  the  management  of  the  public 
domains,  and  the  (juartering  and  provision  of  the  troops ;  it  also 
exercised  a  superintendence  over  the  police.  The  branches  of 
knowledge  requisite  for  a  member  of  one  of  these  chambers  weit 
termed  CamercUwUtentchaften  (translated  <'  economical  science''  in 
the  last  page),  and  a  man  who  devoted  himself  to  them  was 
termed  a  Camtraiist,  The  old  triple  division  of  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg  has  now  been  abolished,  and  the  Chambers  have 
been  supplanted  by  the  Regierungenf  or  Administrative  Boards: 
(see  the  English  translation  of  Cousin's  Report  on  Instruction  iu 
Prussia,  Explanatory  Notes,  p.  xxix.)-  The  term  Cameraluiuen" 
tehafitn  is  likewise  now  nearly  abandoned,  and  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  more  general  term  of  StaalMwiisemcha/ten,  or  ^*  po- 
litical Bciencet." — Trantlator, 
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considerable  advances  in  his  historical  la* 
boura,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  lectures 
ou  history.     In  1809  he  viras  appointed  to 
the    situation   of  a  councillor  at  Potsdam 
under  the  newly  organized  government,  and 
in  1810  he  was  called  to  Berlin^  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance.     At  this   period^   Prince  vOn 
Hardenberg,  the  Chancellor  of  State,  not 
only  intrusted  him  with  the  transaction  of 
important  business,  but  received  him  into 
his   house^   and  admitted   him  to  familiar 
intercourse.     However  improving  and  ad- 
vantageous this  connexion  might  appear, 
yet  Raumer  soon  perceived  that  business 
of  such   importance   engrossed    his    entire 
attention,  and  that  he  must  either  give  up 
this   employment,   or    completely   abandon 
his  historical  career.     Three  fesrs  before, 
he  had  almost  resolved,  on  t&e  recommen- 
dation of  Johann  von  Miiller,  to  become  a 
professor  in  a  university  of  Southern  Ger- 
many :  this  idea  now  recurred,  and  he  him- 
self drew  the  Cabinet  order,  by  which  the 
king  appointed  him  a  professor  at  Breslau 
in  1811.     Here  he  lived  devoted  to  science 
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and  his  friends,  until,  in  1815,  a  journey  to 
Venice  served  still  more  to  conyince  him  of 
the  necessity  of  undertaking  a  longer  tour  in 
quest  of  historical  information.  At  the  re*^ 
commendation  of  the  ministry,  and  especially 
of  Prince  v.  Hardenberg,  the  king  gave  him 
leave  of  absence,  and  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  travelling.  He  was  absent 
from  the  summer  of  1816  until  the  autumn 
of  1817,  and  found  in  Germany,  Switzer* 
land,  and  Italy  valuable  materials  for  his 
history  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  In  1819  he 
was  called  to  Berlin  as  professor  of  poli^^ 
tical  science ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
course  on  statistics  and  public  law^  deli* 
vered  after  the  death  of  Professor  Riihs, 
he  has  chiefly  confined  himself  to  historical 
lectures. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Herr  von 
Raumer  has  established  fresh  claims  to  the 
attention  and  respect  of  the  public,  both 
by  his  constant  industry  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and,  in  that  of  politics,  by  the  firm* 
ness  and  courage  with  which  he  has  ex-<^ 
pressed  his  opinions  in  times  of  excitement, 
and  amid  the  agitations  of  party.    His  great 
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histoticsal  work ,  *  The  History  of  the  Hohen- 

staufen/  spite    of  the  honest  criticisms  of 

erudition,   or    the  cavils    of  mortified   pe- 

daMry,  Kad    established  his  reputation  for 

ever  in  tbe  field  of  science.    It  has  already 

become  national  property ;  as  the  various 

reprints  of  the  work,  and  the  attempts  made, 

irith  greater  or  less  success,  to  adapt  Rau-* 

met^s  representations  of  this,  the   Heroic 

Age-of'Gerttiany,  to  the  stage,  sufficiently 

prove.     Since  that  time  his  historical  in* 

quiries,  no  longer  concentmted  upon  one 

large  ^nd  well  defined  field,  but  diffused 

over  various*  interests — branching  out  into 

different  veiufr— like  modern  history  itself, 

have  not  so  completely  engrossed  all  his 

mental  faculties,  as  that  story  of  the  early 

times  of  Germany;  which  in  its  beginning, 

its  catastrophe,  and  its  single  tragical  issue, 

seems  to  embrace  the  personal  relations  and 

interests  of  one  vast  and  varied  human  life. 

As  he  had  formerly  abandoned  a  brilliant 

political  career,  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 

strength  to  science,  so  when  he  had  attained 

this  object,  and  had  completed  his  great 

work^  he  again  turned  his  labours  to  the 


lividg*  intercourse  of  the  present.  Bau- 
mer  is  one  of  a  cUss  of  Oerman  GeiehHem 
(men  of  letters  ttid  science),  tiU  lately  verf 
few  in  number^  who  have  been  able  to  reeoa- 
cile  the  most  rigorous  d^naads  of  science 
with  the  cultivation  of  those  ligliter  and  more 
graceful  tastes  which  fit  a  man  for  society. 

He  lias  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
German  Gtiehrter  to  be  ahbo  a  man  asid 
statesman,  a  political  writer,  and  a  l^v«r 
and  a  judge  of  Art,  without  detracting  from 
the  profoundness  of  his  learning,  or  impaif' 
ing  his  power  of  applicaticffi.  Although 
this  is  a  truth  which  daily  beoomes  more 
and  more  evid^at,  and  must  at  ktst  succeed 
in  overturning  the  old  aristocracy  of  pe- 
dantry which  ruled  in  Germany,  yet  a  man 
must  be  endowed  with  singular  ardoar  and 
vivacity  and  be  placed  in  very  favouraUe 
circumstances,  to  be  able  to  labour  wkk 
effect  in  such  varied  departments  as  Bau- 
mer  has  done. 

The  part  he  has  taken  in  polities  has 
givai  rise  to  many  misconstructions, — as 
must  happen  when  party  mge  can  see 
qnly  par^y  opinions*    Raumer  is  a  truly 
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free  mad,  wbo  opposes  absolutism  in  evety 

shape ;  but  most  strenuously  when  it  as- 

snmea  that  of  the  despotism  of  exclusive 

political  creeds,  given  out  as  the  only  means 

of  political    salvation.      As    the   absolute 

principle  in  government  changed  with  the 

disturbed   times  and  the  agitations  of  his 

country,  his   opposition  changed   likewise. 

He  has  remained  perfectly  steadfast  and 

consistent ;  but  the  objects  of  his  opposition 

have    altered  with   time.      Never    having 

sworn    implicit   allegiance    to  any  party; 

praised  up  to  the  skies  one  day  by  those  who 

persecuted  him  the  next :  he  is  no  political 

weathercock,  but  a  truly  independent  man, 

whose  vote  thrown  into  the  scale  gives  it  a 

weight  which,  in  Germany  at  least,  no  party 

man  can  add  to  the  cause  he  espouses. 

Being  a  steady  and  zealous  royalist  upon 

principle,  and  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 

Prussian  government,  as  the  representative 

of  that  progressive  civilization  which  marked 

its  course  up  to  the  time  of  the  congress  of 

Carlsbad,  he  opposed  the  boyish  chimeras 

of  the  disciples  of  Jahn,  and  thus  incurred 

the  hatred  of  the  liberals,  who  denounced 
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him  as  a  feudalist,  a  papist,  &c.  When,  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  legitimacy  dege- 
nerated from  a  useful  fiction  into  an  idolatry 
destructive  of  all  intellectual  life  and  pro* 
gress ;  when,  amid  the  incense  offered  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  the  spirit 
of  feudal  aristocracy  began  to  rise  from 
its  long  slumber,  Raumer's  sound  and 
acute  understanding  immediately  perceived 
Vfhence  the  greatest  danger  was  likely  to 
arise.  The  historian  raised  a  warning,  the 
Prussian  patriot  a  strong,  and,  at  last,  an 
indignant,  voice.  He  who  had  strenuously 
laboured  with  Prince  v.  Hardenberg  (whose 
greatest  merit  was,  that  he  rapidly  detected 
ability,  and  immediately  employed  it  in  the 
service  of  the  country)  at  the  regeneration 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  could  not  but 
protest,  in  the  name  of  the  principles  which 
had  guided  that  great  statesman,  against 
those  now  acted  upon,  which  threatened  to 
destroy  that  glorious  work.  His  voice  was 
raised  alone.  His  former  fellow^labourers 
were  grown  old,  or  spiritless,  or  were  ele* 
vated  to  posts  in  which  they  found  it  oon^ 
venient  to  be  silent.    Raumer's  same  was 
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BOW  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  libe* 
rals ;  they  extolled  him  to  the  skies^  and 
nulted  in  the  accession  to  their  party,  of  a 
nan  who  was  as  far  from  sharing  in  their 
dreams  of  freedom,  as  in  the  short-sighted 
obstinacy  which  had  driven  him  (apparently, 
and  for  a  moment)  into  their  ranks. 

There  may,  perhaps,  come  a  time  when 
the  latter  will  again  turn  from  him  with  no 
less  indignation,  than  the  old  Prussian  em* 
fioyes — who  cannot  understand  how  a  ser- 
vant of  government  can  presume  to  exercise 
his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  his  superiors — 
now  regard  him  with  alarm  and  horror. 

If  the  much-talked-of  Ju^te  milieu  consists 

in  endless  tacking  between  two  opposite 

principles,  Raumer  belongs   rather  to  one 

of  the  extremes,  than  to  that;  but  if  the 

expression  is  taken  to  denote  that  free  and 

neutral   ground  on  which  a  man,  resting 

upon  the  basis  of  justice,  and  untrammelled 

by  party  views,  combats  for  truth  proved  by 

experience,  careless  whether  his  blows  fall 

to  the    right  or    the  left, — ^then  Raumer 

tmquestionably  belongs  to  the  juste  milieu; 

and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Germany  pos- 

c2 
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sessed  more  such  political  independents. 
His  treatise  on  the  Prussian  Municipal 
System  *  had  opened  a  paper  war,  out  of 
which  Raumer,  in  spite  of  many  important 
practical  objections,  came  triumphant ;  inas- 
much as  Stein,  then  minister  of  state— the 
creator  of  that  system— avowed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  work  as  his  own. 

The  work  which  followed  upon  this,  *'  On 
the  Historical  Development  of  the  Notions 
of  Law  and  Government f,"  an  acute  ex- 
amination of  all  the  theories  of  government 
from  the  ancient  to  the  most  modem  times, 
has  gained  greatly  in  completeness  and 
practical  interest  in  the  latest  edition. 

Two  journeys  to  Paris  and  the  South  of 
France  brought  him  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  French  political  and 
civil  life  (if,  indeed,  these  can  be  separated). 

In  Paris  he  was  a  witness  to  the  great 
catastrophe  of  July.  With  prophetic  spirit 
he  foretold  it,  in  letters  which  are.  printed 


«  <"  Ober  die  Preautclie  Stildteordnung.'*  Leipzig,  1828. 
f  **  \}htt  4ie  geschichtliche  Entwickeluog  dvx  Begrifie  voa 
Recht,  Staan  uad  Politik:"    Leipzig,  1826  and  1832. 
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preeisdy  as  they  were  written  to  his  family*.' 
It  was  no  difficalt  matter  indeed  fcnr  thd 
espenenoed  kistorian  who,  with  untroubled/ 
Aottgh  anxious  eye,  followed  the  obdurate 
policy  o£  the  Polignac  ministry  step  by  step,- 
to  predict  the  result.  But  the  heightened 
effects  of  ike  approaching  storm — the  lan- 
guage of  exasperation — the  admirable  de* 
soriptions— the  calm  glance,  accustomed  to 
watch  the  current  of  events — combined  with 
the  liveliest  sympathy  in  all  that  was  pass* 
ing,  and  the  most  profound  reflections  on 
govemment-*all  expressed  with  perfect  eas,e 
and  frankness  to  his  family  and  friends, 
stamp  these  letters  with  a  peculiar  value  ; 
and  they  will  remain  not  only  an  historical 
document,  but  a  singular  proof  that  the 
qnalities  which  best  fit  man  for  his  purely 
human  relations,  are  more  nearly  connected 
with  those  of  the  politician  and  statesman 
than  is  generally  believed. 

Another  fruit  of  this  journey  is,  the  Letters 
from  Paris,  in  Illustration  of  the  History  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  f  ^ 

•  Briefe  aui  Pftris  im  Jahre  1830.    2  B^*  Leipiig,  1831. 

f  Briefe  aus  Peris  cur  Xrlttuterung  tkr  Geschichte  des  16  und 
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The  historical  inquiries  which  led  him  to 
France  were  destined  to  a  new  work,  upon 
which  he  has  been  employed  for  several 
years,  and  which  will  extend  to  six  volumes 
— the  History  of  Europe  from  the  End  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century* — of  which  three  volumes 
have  already  appeared.  This  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  accurate  and  profound  re- 
search which  throws  new  light  on  many 
historical  problems ;  by  a  clear  perception 
and  distinct  grouping  of  events.  In  the 
number  of  the  Historical  Annual  f  for  1831, 
he  published  his  History  of  the  Downfall 
of  Poland  X^  which  is  also  printed  sepa* 
rately.  On  the  merits  of  this  work  there 
is  but  one  opinion  in  Germany.  In  Prussia, 
the  timid  could  not  understand  how  a  man, 
employed  and  paid  by  the  government, 
could  declare  in  print,  that  that  govern* 

17  Jahrhunderts.  2  B*^*  Leipxig,  1831.  (Translated  by  Lord 
F.  Egerton.) 

*  Geichiehte  £aropai  wit  dem  Ende  dct  15  Jalirhnnderta. 
Leipsig>.  1832-3.  Since  this  was  written  two  more  volumes  have 
appeared.  (A  translation  of  this  work  is  in  preparation,  snd  will 
shortly  he  published.-»7raii«/fffor.) 

f  Historisches  Taschenbuch^  edited  by  Herr  von  Raumer  since 
1830. 

I  Polens  Untergaog.    Zweite  Aufl.  Leipsig,  1832* 
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ment  liad  acted  unjustly.    Not  only  is  the 
lustoriaiL  free  1:o  say  this»  but  it  is  his  duty ; 
I)ea0ie8,  ^t   is  to  be  observed  that  Rau*^ 
met  had    jalways   expressed  the   ivarinest 
sympathy     in    the    calamities    of   Poland* 
Bamner  had  long  been  at  issue  with  the 
High  Board  of  Censorship  (Obercensurcol* 
le^um)»  of  which  he  was  a  member^  and 
whose  timorous  yiews  he  could  not  share. 
He  regarded  the  tutelage  under  which  the 
press  had  lately  been  placed,  and  the  se- 
verity  with  which  it  was  exercised,  (as  dis- 
played, for  example,  in  the  prohibition  of 
historical   works   which   had   not   yet  ap* 
peared,  and  of  books  which  the   present 
intellectual  state   of  the  Prussian  people 
rendered  perfectly  innocuous,)  as  unworthy 
of  the  goyemment,  and  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.    In  his  petition  for  leave  to 
resign  his  office^  he  expressed  himself  most 
strongly  against  it.      This  document  acci- 
dentally found  its  way  into  the  Journals  of 
Southern  Germany  *^  and  excited  an  extra* 
ordinary  sensation. 

♦  Herr  v.  Kaumer  refers  to  this  in  Letter  XVI.,  vqI.  i.  p.  169.— 


From  that  time  Kaiimer  has  enjoyed 
the  profound  respect  of  every  independeat 
and  unprejudiced  man.  He  is  how  meaibet 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  Aca-? 
demy  of  Singing  he  is  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  classical  nlusic,  and  in  the 
Court  Theatre  of  Berlin,  over  which  he  has 
some  control^  ais  councillor,  he  has  laboured 
with  all  his  power  to  keep  up  the  moral 
mfluence  of  that  establishment  as  a  school 

6f  art. 

Herr  v.  Raumer  is  in  the  vigour  of  his 
age,  and  the  world  may  yet  hope  much 
from  knowledge,  integrity,  and  activity  like 
his. 

Among  his  writings  are  *  Six  Dia* 
logues  on  War  and  Commerce'  (1806, 
anonymous).  *The  British  System  of  Tax- 
ation/ &c. ;  Berlin,  1810.  'The  Orations 
of  .£schines  and  Demosthenes  for  the 
Crown;'  Berlin,  1811.  ^  CCI  Emenda- 
tiones  ad  Tabulas  Genealogicas  Arabum 
et  Turcarum ; '  Heidelberg,  181 1.  '  Manual 
of  Remarkable  Pd^ages  from  the  Latin  His- 
torians of  the  Middle  Ages;'  Breslau,  1813. 
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*  Journey  to  Venice;'  Berlin,  1816  :  2  vols 
^  Lectures  on  Ancient  History  ; '  Leipzig, 
1821  :  2  vols.,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
East  and  of  Greece  are  brought  down  to 
281  B.  c.  'History  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
and  their  Time;'  Leipzig,  1823—25:  6 
vols.* 


*  See  ia  Quarterly  Ratiew,  vol.  1L  p.  304,  an  able  account  of 
tikis  work,  altiibated  to  Mr.  Milman.—^  rran«/a/or» 
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I  SUBMIT  to  the  public  these  Letters^  on  the  pre- 
sent state  and  circumstances  of  England,  with 
great  diffidence.  For  though,  from  my  youth, 
English  literature  and  English  history  have  occu- 
pied a  large  share  of  my  attention,  and  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1810,  I  published  a  treatise  on 
the  British  system  of  taxation  ♦,  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  one  man  to  attain  to  any  complete  or 
profound  knowledge  on  all  the  momentous  and 
complicated  subjects  which  I  have  here  ventured 
to  touch  upon. 

If,  however,  during  my  stay  in  England,  short 
as  it  was,  I  materially  extended  and  rectified  my 
former  information,  I  have  to  thank  the  extra- 
ordinary hospitality,  politeness,  and  readiness  to 
serve,  with  which  so  many  persons  of  dififerent 

*  See  Memoir,  p.  xxxii. 
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diaracteTB,  parties  and  classes  reoeived«  assistecl 
and  instructed  me. 

I  can  say  with  truth  that  these  marlcB  of  land* 
ness  were  not  bestowed  on  an  ungrateful  man— r- 
though,  to  avoid  endless  repetitions,  I  have  erased 
many  expressions  of  gratitude,  many  eulogies  on 
individuals,  many  accounts  of  inritations,  and 
other  civilities. 

In  no  other  respect,  however,  have  I  altered 
the  contents  of  the  Letters ;  they  are  printed  just 
as  I  wrote  them  from  day  to  day.  I  have  even 
suffered  some  repetitions  and  mistakes  to  stanch 
because  they  show  how  the  first  impression  was 
gradually  modiiicd  and  softei^ed. 

If  I  had  separated  the  long  essays  on  Pauper- 
ism, Reform   in  Parliament,  &c.  from  my  own 

daily  history,  perhaps  the  former  would  have 
appeared  too  heavy,  the  latter  too  trifling.  They 
now  follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  arose; 
and  the  index  will  afford  every  reader  the  faci- 
lity of  finding  what  is  attractive,  and  of  avoiding 
what  is  repulsive  to  him. 

If,    notwithstanding  all  the   kind  and  valu- 
able assistance  I  received    in  acquiring  the  in- 
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formation  I  sought,  the  book  is  not  what  it 
might  be  and  ought  to  be^  the  &ult  rests  with 
me— rather  let  me  say  with  my  head;  for  my 
heart  has  no  share  in  it. 

I  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  deepest 
and  warmest  feelings,  and  I  shall  esteem  my« 
self  lavishly  rewarded  if  I  shall  have  succeeded 
in  removing  any  prejudices,  or  correcting  any 
errors  concerning  Great  Britain ;  and  in  showing 
that  the  bond  of  a  common  origin,  and  the 
amity  of  fourteen  centuries,  which  have  bound 
together  Englishmen  and  Germans,  are  stiU  in 
force,  and  ought  never  to  be  broken. 


Berlin,  Octoherllh,  1835. 
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Deptxhire  from  Berlin — Magdeburg  Cathedral — ^Progresi  of  popular 
liBgrag) — V^uMotf^^Qdiiook  of  paintiiig— Steam<i«xp«rimei]i  ota 
thsHhine. 

Duttf/dor/,  T%uraday  wtorm»g,  6  o'ciockj 
March  19,  1833. 

We  GermanB  say,  **  A  man's  will  is  his  heaven  :**  if 
so,  I  must  be  on  my  way  thither,  since  my  will  to 
travel  in  England  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  As  yet, 
however,  I  do  not  see  paradise  quite  so  clearly  open 
before  me ;  and  had  not  fatigue  sometimes  put  an 
end  to  all  reflection  on  the  road,  I  should  perhaps 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  travelling  is,  on 
many  accounts,  a  mere  madness.  The  longer  we 
live  the  more  we  find  that  heaven  is  by  no  means 
to  be  expected  from  any  single  act,  resolution,  or 
event;  but  if  any  gleam  of  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  in 
this  world,  it  must  be  firom  a  combination  of  a  great 
number  of  circumstances,  pursuits,  and  occupations. 
From  this  profound  introduction  I  might  make 
an  easy  transition  to  various  complaints,  concerning 
seats  too  narrow,  and  neighbours  too  wide — soup 
nearly  all  water,  and  beef  boiled  to  rags,  &c. ; 
but  as  I  am  not  fond  of  complaints,  and  may 
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perhaps  be  entitled  to  make  them  with  greater 
authority  after  I  have  been  in  England^  I  will 
leaHf^'^kll  these  lesser  miseries^  and  only  add  that 
the  >^eather  was  so  windy  and  stormy^  that  it  took 
away  all  inclination  to  put  one's  head  out  of  the 
coach.  My  travelling  companions,  who  were  often 
changed^  were  neither  bad  enough  to  complain  of^ 
nor  good  enough  to  write  about. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  time  I  had  in  Magdeburg 
to  visit  the  beautiful  minster^  and  to  enjoy  the  admi- 
rable singing  of  the  soldiers.  In  this  matter,  at  least, 
our  adorers  of  the  good  old  times  can  hardly  deny 
the  progress  of  the  age :  all  they  can  do,  therefore, 
is  to  admire  the  strength  of  the  individual  will,  and 
the  self-reliance,  displayed  in  the  ancient  and  meri- 
torious practice  of  singing  out  of  tune. 

Here,  too,  and  indeed  throughout  Germany,  one  is 
struck  with  the  great  progress  made  in  another  art 
— ^painting.  The  school  of  Dusseldorf  will  send  to 
the  next  exhibition  pictures  in  the  most  varied  styles : 
among  them  excellent  landscapes  of  Schirmer  and 
Lessing,  and  the  Jeremiah  of  Bendemann,  which  ia 
conceived  and  executed  in  the  spirit  and  style  of 
Michael  Angelo.  I  almost  dread  that  the  English 
should  discover  this  new  El  Dorado  of  art^  and  carry 
off  its  treasures  to  their  remote  island. 

In  the  Elberfeld  coach  was  an  English  manufac- 
turer of  machines,  who  lauded  my  English  very 
much.  I  thought  how  you  sometimes  praise  the 
Gterman  of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen^  who  don't 
speak  a  word  right;  this  recollection  moderated  my 
satisfaction.  The  pocket  dictionary  is  in  perpetual 
motion,  like  a  steam-engine. 

Yesterday,  I  made  part  of  an  immense  crowd 
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fisaembled  to  see  one  steam-boat  drag  four  Dutch 
vessels  against  the  deep  and  mighty  current  of  the 
Bhine.  The  experiment  was  made  in  order  to  ascer* 
tain  the  relative  force  and  expense  of  steam  and  <^ 
horses.  Steam*boats,  steam-carriages^  iron  railways 
and  custom-house  unions^  formed  the  main  topics  of 
conversation  in  all  the  diligences,  and  1  took  as 
lively  a  share  in  it  as  any  of  the  mercantile  men. 

In  an  hour  I  shaU  set  out  for  Botterdam,  where  I 
shall  arrive  on  the  evening  of  the  20th^  and  shall 
p^haps  embark  for  London  on  the  21st. 


LETTEB  II. 


Btesm-boatf  and  postwagen — ^TraveUing  ComponioBS — 'Nymwtgerx 
— ^Botteidam — Voyage  to  London — ^Aspect  cf  the  Thamei— - 
Historical  recollections— Cfaaracienaiic  buildinga-~Qxaiidcur  of 
Itoodon* 

LoHdon,  March  23,  George  Tavern,  Lambard  Street, 
7  o*clock  in  the  morning. 

On  escaping  from  the  diligence,  I  had  infinite  plea- 
sure from  my  voyage  on  the  Bhine,  in  a  steam-boat— 
the  first  of  all  modes  of  travelling  ever  invented. 
The  song  'Travel  on  foot,'  may  now  be  translated 
into  '  Travel  by  steam.'  Walking,  standing,  sitting 
lying,  sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  reading,  playing  at 
cards,  succeed  each  other  in  turn,  with  the  greatest 
ease;  whilst  the  strange  monster  oi  a  machine 
labours  imceasingly,  and  drives  on  towards  its 
destined  aim  with  matchless  rapidity.  Compare 
this  with  our  prisons  of  postwagen,  and  their  mani- 
fold miseries  of  creaking,  rattling,  stinking,  cramped 
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legs,  tobacco-pipes^  stoppages^  greasings,  wedging, 
&C.5  &c. ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  although 
Naglcr  has  greatly  improved  our  posting,  no  one 
would  seat  himself  in  a  postwagen  whilst  the  highly 
privileged  steam-boat  travels  more  quickly  by  its 
side. 

As  the  surrounding  country  was  not  attractive,  I 
examined  the  company.  It  was  composed  of  a  phy- 
sician of  Rotterdam,  who  had  studied  in  Berlin,  but 
of  course  knew  nolhing  of  me  (although,  for  polite- 
ness' sake,  he  afterwards  tried  to  introduce  the  sub* 
ject)  ;  a  so-called  professor  who  cured  stammering, 
but  who  spoke,  or  rather  stammered  out,  all  lan- 
guages very  badly;  three  ladies  from  Niirnberg  going 
to  Rotterdam,  one  of  whom  was  called  Sonntag ;  and 
a  Prussian  subaltern  of  the  16th  regiment  from 
Wesel.  Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  Nymwegen, 
which,  like  all  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  is  con- 
siderable, and  has  a  fresh  and  thriving  air.  I  could 
not  get  into  the  Dutch  theatre,  because  they  would 
not  take  Prussian  money,  and  I  was  too  lazy  and 
tired  to  go  to  a  great  distance  to  change  it.  The 
Inn  was  poor  enough.  A  common  smoking-room, 
in  which  I  got  a  cough ;  no  snuffers  to  the  tallow- 
candles,  and  nobody  to  clean  the  boots.  I  went 
to  bed  early,  as  the  next  morning  we  started  at 
daybreak. 

A  fine  morning,  and  beautiful  sunrise ;  passed 
Dordrecht;  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  the  great, 
increasing,  bustling,  and  lively  Rotterdam.  Our 
inland  towns  seem  dead  and  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  such  sea-ports.  Mr.  C,  the  Prussian 
consul,  very  obligingly  conducted  me  all  over  the 
town,  allowed  me  the  most  remarkable  buildings^ 
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and  the  statue  of  Erasmus,  and  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  information  concerning  commercial. affairs. 
What  a  confusion  both  in  politics  and  commerce 
does  it  cause^  that  Belgium  and  Holland  have  now 
for  four  years  been  forced  into  opposition,  and  that 
the  communication  between  them  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  through  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  evasions ! 

Innumerable  maid-servants  were  employed  in 
beating  carpets,  sprinkling  the  houses,  and  scouring 
the  streets ;  in  doing  which  they  made  so  much  diut 
and  dirt,  or,  at  any  rate,  dust  and  floods  of  water» 
that  one  could  scarcely  make  one's  way  through  it* 
In  a  reading-room  to  which  Mr.  C.  took  me^  I  saw 
in  an  English  newspaper  that  my  historical  letters 
from  Paris  have  been  translated  into  English,  which 
I  accept  as  a  good  omen.  The  bill  in  the  New  Bath 
Hotel  waSi  as  compared  with  German,  French,  and 
Italian  prices,  very  high. 

On  Saturday  the  21st  I  embarked  on  board  the 
steamer  Liverpool,  the  fare  of  which  is  three  pounds* 
Here  I  found  one  Englishman  of  education,  the 
sailors,  and  a  Prussian,  a  French,  and  a  Nei^olitaB 
courier.  You  may  think  that  I  contributed  to  my 
utmost  towards  the  confusion  of  tongues  in  this 
Babel.  I  got  great  applause  by  translating  Germain 
French,  and  Italian  into  English;  not  indeed  qxiite 
so  smoothly  as  a  steam-boat,  but  with  sundry  jolts, 
botches,  and  halts,  like  an  old  yellow  Saxon  coach. 

I  ate  with  great  moderation  on  board  the  steamer, 
from  fear  of  sea^sickness.  But  behold,  all  my  feaxa 
were  this  time  unfounded.  The  sea  was  scarcely 
more  rippled  than  the  Havel  at  Potsdam.  I  not 
only  stayed  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  sunset,  but  as  night 
€ame  on,  I  was  not  less  delighted  by  the  bright  stars. 
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and  the  flickering  lamps  in  the  rigging  of  our  vesseL 
I  slept  very  well  in  my  berth,  but  was  on  deck  again 
before  daybreak,  that  I  might  see  the  sunrise.  The 
day  before,  the  sea  was  like  the  most  beautiftil  chry- 
dophras  interspersed  with  strings  of  pearls,  caused 
hj  the  motion  of  the  steamer;  now  it  lay  before  me 
still  tod  solid — ^it  looked  as  if  one  might  skate  ofl 
t&e  ice-colonred  surface.  One  of  the  Englishmen 
«aid  that  he  had  crossed  the  sea  forty  times,  but  had 
never  before  seen  it  so  calm.  I  felt  as  little  agitation 
or  inconreniencc  as  if  I  had  been  lying  on  my  sofa. 
.  When  I  came  on  deck  early  on  the  22nd,  we  had 
already  left  the  North  Foreland  and  Margate  behind 
ns ;  on  one  side  lay  the  island  of  Sheppy  with  its 
wooded  hiUs,  and  shortly  after  the  somewhat  lower 
coast  of  Essex  came  in  sight.  Vessels  of  every  kind 
swarmed  around  us  like  sea-birds;  but  when  we 
reached  Gravesend,  their  number  inereslsed  so  miieh> 
and  the  beauty  of  the  nearer  and  richly-cultivated 
shores  became  so  much  greater,  that  I  was  involun- 
tarily overcome  by  wonder  and  emotion.  Becolleb- 
tions  of  the  gradual  upward  course  by  which  this 
kappy  island  had  for  eighteen  centuries  been  advanc- 
ing to  a  pitch  of  elevation  unmatched  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  of  the  deeds  and  the  sufferings,  the  ex- 
Mions  and  the  errors,  the  wars  and  the  conquests, 
of  her  kings,  her  barons,  her  churchmen,  and  her 
people — all  came  crowding  upon  me.  I  enjoyed  the 
delight  of  that  high  and  generous  enthusiasm  which 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  life  cannot  call  forth,  and 
my  whole  journey  seemed  to  me  to  be  justified  and 
rewarded  by  this  single  hour.  But  this  was  only 
rendered  possible  by  my  having  been  for  years  at 
home  in  England,  and    my  having   attuned    the 
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strings  of  my  head  and  heart  for  this  iEolian  toneh 
of  external  impressions,  by  solitary  historic  labour. 
I  was  much  moved  by  the  sight  of  Tilbury  Fort, 
where;,  in  1588,  the  high-hearted  Elizabeth  assem* 
bled  and  encouraged  her  troops,  and  thus  caused 
the  overthrow  of  Spain,  and  a  new  organization  of 
the  world. 

From  Tilbury  to  Woolwich  the  banks  of  Ihe 
Thames  are  bare;  from  Woolwich  to  Greenwich 
there,  are  increasing  signs  of  industry  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  uBtiltf  on  alrriving  at  the  Docks,  you  are  borne 
dkng  through  absolute  forests  of  ships.  Compared 
with  this,  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen 
at  Havre,  Bordeaux,  or  Marseilles,  is  like  a  single 
room  cut  out  of  this  immeasurable  palace.  It  is 
true  that  here,  as  in  Paris,  the  buildings  are,  at  first 
Sight,  in  BO  respiect  striking ;  but  their  very  pecu- 
liarities show  a  definite  practical  aim  which  dLstin- 
goishes  them  firom  ordinary  buildings,  and  gives 
them  an  interest  of  their  own.  If,  however,  the 
predominarncy  of  mere  utility  and  convenience,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  considerations  of  beauty,  be  ob- 
jected to  English  architecture,  this  crowd  of  ships 
18  so  fst  more  striking  and  important  a  feature  in 
the  view,  that  all  those  of  the  land  appear  insig- 
nifieant. 

Here  one  sees  that  London  is  the  real  capitid  of 
the  world ;  not  Parisy — spite  of  the  pretensions  of 
its  joumafists  and  coteries.  Paris  is  more  pre-emi- 
nently the  Town,  Germany  the  Country,  but  London 
alone  is  entitled  to  talk  of  being  the  World. 
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LETTEB  III. 

Aspect  of  London— Vastoess  and  quantity— ProgresB  of  Society-* 
Paris  and  London  contrasted— Self-reflection— Berlin  politidans. 

Umdim,  TWfdby,  Mmk  24/A,  1839. 

♦  «  «  ♦ 

So  much  for  domestic  and  economical  afiairs. 

I  cannot  ^ve  you  much  information  at  present  on 
other  points^  for  to-day  the  delivery  of  my  letters  of 
introduction  begins.  As  to  the  first  impression 
made  by  the  city,  the  houses,  the  shops,  &c.,  I  can 
tell  you  much,  and  of  a  very  favourable  kind.  Ex- 
tent, circumference,  quantity,  are  certainly  by  no 
means  the  measure  of  value  or  of  excellence  (either 
in  cities,  or  in  art  or  science)^  but,  in  this  instance^ 
the  quantity,  which  surpasses  that  of  all  other  cities 
in  Europe,  or  indeed  in  the  world,  is  of  itself  in  the 
highest  degree  remarkable  and  imposing.  Add  to 
this,  that  in,'  and  with,  the  quantity  of  London,  the 
quality  also  displays  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  you 
perceive  wealth  growing  out  of  the  most  varied  and 
complicated  activity,  which  demands  and  exercises 
both  body  and  mind;  you  perceive  the  talent  of  ac- 
quiring and  of  enjoying ;  the  security  of  property^ 
widely  diffused  and  deeply  rooted  amid  these 
masses.  Destruction  and  decline  are  indeed  the 
lot  of  everything  human ;  but  oaks  take  root,  grow, 
and  endure  somewhat  differently  from  mushrooms* 
Does  not  Rome  still  stand,  after  thousands  of  years 
of  decay  ? — was  not  her  second  life  still  more  pregnant 
and  powerful  than  her  first?  And  what  has  not 
Paris  withstood  ?  whereas  London  has  hardly  known 
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the  touch  of  calamity.  When  our  Radicals  and  our 
Conservatives  prophesy  England's  decline  with  such 
easy  confidence,  because  they  have  no  other  mea- 
sure than  the  false  one  they  take  from  France,  an 
Englishman,  nay,  even  I,  may  say,  Stat  mole  sud ; 
and  may  add  the  prayer,  Esfo  perpetual 

There  are  fools  in  aU  parties,  but  the  genuine 
Tory  is  right  in  opposing  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  Cfaurdi ;  and  the  genuine  Whig  is  right 
in  aflBnoing  that  it  is  not  the  mere  reading  of  a 
liturgy  vAiich  constitutes  a  Christian  Church,  but 
the  careful  training  and  instruction  of  youth.    God 
grant  that  these  opposite  lines  may  at  length  pro- 
duce the  true  diagonals  of  the  forces,  the  just  mean 
motion !     I  have  no  inclination  to  meddle  with  revo* 
lutions,  but  it  is  my  hope  and  my  faith,  that  mind  is 
more  than  body,  knowledge  better  than  igpiorance, 
dviHzation  than  barbarism,  freedom  than  slavery. 
Would  Britons  change  for  the  better  by  becoming 
Slalmucs  and  Bashkirs ;  by  learning  to  acknowledge,, 
not  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  but  the  knout,  as 
their  immediate  sovereign  and  lord  ?    People  cant  a 
great  deal  (even  in  England)  about  election  by  grace; 
but  is  it  not  the  most  profound  and  inexphcable 
of  all  mysteries — ^yet  to  be  received  with  humility 
and  gratitude— that  man  should  be  born  endowed 
with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  humanity ;  bom 
a  Briton  or  Oerman,  and  not  a  Kamschatkadale ; 
bom  in  our  often-calumniated  days,  and  not  under 
the  Seleucid^,  the  Roman  Emperors,  in  the  time  of 
the  migrations  of  nations,  of  the  Mongolian  devas* 
tatkms,  of  the  Thirty  years'  war  ?    Nobody  has  a 
greater  horror  than  I  of  the  excrescences  of  the 
French  and  other  revolutions ;  yet  the  truth  of  what 
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I  saj  is  incontrovertible,  in  spite  of  all  malcontents, 
Ifhether  saints  or  sinners. 

At  the  first  glance  Paris  appears  more  brilliant; 
degant,  and  attractive  than  London ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  impression  is  to  this,  what  the 
substitute  is  to  the.reality ;  what  the  tastefully  and 
skilfully  plated  ware  is  to  the  noble  metal  in  the  ore. 
These  dingy  walls  bespeak  fiur  greater  riches ;  per- 
haps, too,  an  indifference  to  all  the  small  expedients 
by  which  comparative  poverty  strives  to  diffuse  an 
air  of  competence  and  of  elegance  around  it  by  dint 
of  care  and  ornament.  In  like  manner  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  streets  has  a  totally  distinct  character : 
ifia  London  it  is  always  the  tumult  and  clamour  of 
business ;  in  Paris,  the  obtrusiveness  and  petulance 
«f  vanity ;  in  Naples,  the  throng  of  idleness;  in  Ber- 
lin, at  the  utmost,  the  naughty  boys :  suum  euique. 
♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

It  was  too  late  last  night  to  go  to  Covent  Oarden, 
or  Drury  Lane,  and  I  was  not  the  least  attracted 
by  '  Lestooq*  and  the  pantomime.  I  was,  th^efore, 
alone  in  my  room  till  bed-time,  and  was  almost 
constrained  (contrary  to  my  custom)  to  self-reflec- 
tion. When  a  man  has  once  succeeded  in  catching 
the  right  wind  for  his  course  on  the  sea  of  hfe, 
it  seems  to  me  very  useless  to  be  continually  shifting 
HxB  rudder,  as  some  prescribe.  Sursum  corda  raises 
one  above  those  minutiae  with  which  many  torment 
^emselves,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  run  into 
the  little  creeks  and  harbours  of  superstitious  de- 
votion or  puritanical  observance.  From  my  earliest 
youth  my  eyes  have  been  directed  towards  those 
stars  of  history  by  whom  I  am  enriched,  trans- 
formed, and  exdightened,  and  who  bear  me  along 
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with  them  in  their  brilliant  path.     Am  I  nothing, 
because  I  do  not  see  it  to  be  my  vocation  (as  many 
historians  do)  to  play,  in  my  own  person,  the  part 
of  a  precise,  morose,  detracting  censor?    I  deny 
it.     Or  because  I  imbibe  life  from  those  magnificent 
spints»  am  I  a  mere  parasitic  plant?    I  deny  that 
also.     I  bare  shared  in  the  joys  and  the  sorrows 
of  those  noble  hearts;  there  have  been  hours  in 
which  I    haye   been    Alexander  the    Great,    and 
Charles  V.^  and  William  of  Orange^  and  a  Hohen- 
•tau£en  emperor  and  pope.    There  have  been  mo- 
ments vrhen^  like  Melusine,  I  was  transformed  into 
Cambyses  and  Philip  II.    This  is  a  richer  and 
more  pregnant  existence  than  can  be  understood  by 
those  who  condemn  and  despise  it,  because  they 
imderstand  the  maxim,  *'  Know  thyself/'  in  so  nar- 
row and  paltry  a  saise. 

♦  *  It  *  « 

What  would  become  of  many  of  our  great  mcq^ 
if  they  were  refined  in  a  furnace  of  the  constructioii^ 
and  the  h^at  of  the  British  Parliament  for  twenty- 
Sour  hours  ?  The  wel\-conncd  phrases,  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  numerous  lines  of  custom-houses 
within  the  German  territory,  for  preventing  the 
entrance  of  political  errors ;  the  declamations  on  the 
beneficent  efiects  of  villenage;  of  the  restoration  of 
the  middle  ages  (not  in  their  chivalrous  glory,  but 
their  rude  tyranny),  and  the  like,  would  fly  up  the 
chimney  in  tins  temperature,  in  the  first  half  hour. 
Below,  among  the  dross  and  ashes,  would  be  found 
a  few  ministers,  &c.,  and  many  of  mux  Badicals ;  who 
having  put  themselves  forward  with  delighted  self- 
conceit^  would  bum  their  fingers  and  learn  dis- 
cretion. 
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LETTER  IV. 


Party  at  the  Duke  of  D 's— Gteoenkl  impiessiont^Beaaty  of  the 

Women— Engliah  compaied  with  Ronum  Women— AbM&oe  oT 
orders  and  deeoiaiions — BngUsh  laaguago— Speeimen  of  Ger- 
man ipelling  by  English  oflkials. 

LonioHy  JVednetda^y  Marek  25/A,  1835. 

Mrs.  a had  the  goodness  to  invite  me  to  come 

to  her  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  she 

might  take  me  to  tho  Duke  of  D *b.    This, 

therefore,  was  my  first  English  '^rout."  For  any  one 
who  knows  the  persons  present,  it  must  of  course  have 
a  very  different  degree  of  interest  from  that  which 
a  stranger  can  feel.  On  the  other  hand,  novelty 
has  an  interest  of  its  own ;  and  from  this  superficial 
but  natural  point  of  view,  I  shall  tell  you  what 
struck  mc,  though  it  is  indeed  but  a  repetition  of 
what  I  have  often  heard.  The  rooms  and  decora- 
tions vast  and  magnificent ;  but  such  as  are  suitable 
for  a  man  of  vast  fortune  to  possess  for  his  whole 
life,  without  regard  to  little  variations  of  fashion, 
changes  of  taste,  and  such-like  French  prettinesses. 
The  space  sufficient  for  the  guests;  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  excessive  heat  and  crowding  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ball-room.  Almost  all  the  men 
were  dressed  in  black  coats  and  pantaloons,  black 
or  grey  stockings,  black  or  coloured  waistcoats, 
black  or  white  cravats.  Nothing  remarkable,  or 
different  from  our  usages. 

The  women  in  general  very  simply  and  taste- 
fully dressed ;  ornaments  rich,  but  not  overloaded, 
neck  and  shoulders  bare.    Some  with  long  pendent 
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Iocks>  none  a  la  Chmoige,  or  with  forehead  entirely 
bare;  most  of  them  with  curb  on  both  sides,  as  we 
see  in  their  engravings.      Hardly  anything  was 
danced  but  waltzes,  for  which  the  crowd  of  spectatorB 
left  very  httle  room.    And  now — how  stands  it  with 
the  main  point — ^Beanty  ?    The  task  of  Pans,  who, 
with  his  three  goddesses,  won  his  fiune  at  so  easy  a 
rate,  was  a  light  one  compared  with  that  before  me. 
Although  very  few  men  in  London  wear  spectacles 
in  company,  I  took  heart,  put  on  mine,  and  begao 
my  investigation  like  an  eaqperienced  and  severe 
connoisseur  and  amateur,  as  I  am.    But  when  I 
thought  ihi$  was  the  most  beautiful,  came  a  second, 
then  a  third,  and  put  my  judgment  to  shame.     In 
my  whole  life,  I  never  saw  so  many  beautiful  women 
and  gills  assembled  in  one  place,  and  I  now  under- 
stand Tieck's  preference  of  English  women,  better 
than  I  did  when  I  had  seen  only  travellers.    Yet, 
even  in  this  moment  of  observation,  of  admiration* 
of  enthusiasm,  I  do  not  give  up  the  Boman  women. 
A  certain  resemblance  runs  through  the  two  nations, 
though  there  are  marked  differences  both  of  form 
and  of  expression.    The  Bomans,  as  it  semns  to 
me,  neglect  the  toumure  of  the  body,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  feet;   the  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  finished  statuesque  form  and  carriage  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  men  had  unquestionably  far  less  of  the 
beauty  appropriate  to  their  sex  than  the  women: 
this  I  observed  to  be  the  case  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
while  on  the  contrary,  in  Naples,  the  men  arc  much 
handsomer  than  the  women.  The  company  consisted 
of  persons  most  eminent  for  wealth  and  rank ;  dukes, 
anbsssiidorB,  &c.     Among  us,  uniforms,  crosses. 
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stars^  orders,  &c.>  would  have  swarmed  in  such  a 
company;  here  nothing  of  the  sort  waa  to  be  seen ; 
every  man  decorated  or  encumbered  with  such  things 
was  a  foreigner.  Our  taste  for  seeking  or  conferring 
distinction  by  trumpery  of  this  sort  always  reminds 
me  of  the  instructive  fable  of  the  turning-lathe  of 
Uckermark.  At  one  o*clock,  before  t^e  supper  or 
collation  began,  I  went  home.  Concerning  indivi- 
duals another  time.  You  must  be  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  these  hints ;  I  have  no  time  for  longer 
details.    I  must  hasten  to  the  Museum. 

The  improvement  in  ear  and  tongue  for  EngUsh 
goes  on  slowly.  But  reaUy  the  EngHsh  ought  not 
to  be  very  indignant  at  our  ignorance  of  their 
tongue,  when^  in  the  official  paper,  printed  in  four 
languages,  for  the  information  of  foreigners,  Ger- 
mans are  instructed  to  provide  themselves  with  an 
Vnfunst  xetteL  Die  Venaumung  dieses  mackt  sie 
entweder  einer  Oeldbuffe  oder  Oefangniss  Strafe fahig. 
This  is  letter  for  letter. 


LETTER  V. 


Breakfast — Catholics  in  Prussia  and  in  Ireland— Political  crisis*^ 
State  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  dismissal  of  the  last — Sir 
Bobert  Peel— Whigs  and  Tories^  A  Landscape  Painter — ^Beautjr 
an  aristocratical  privilege  in  England. 

Limdimt  March  28/A,  1835. 

I  BREAKFASTED  yesterday  with  Mrs.  A .    We 

fell  upon  Irish  affairs.    A  gentleman  said  that  the 
rule  of  Prussia  over  her  Catholic  eubjeets  was  tran- 
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qnil  aEod  TrndiBtorbed,  crnly  because  she  was  a  mili* 
tary  despotism.  1  replied  that  from  the  first  exist- 
ence of  Prussia  as  a  kingdom,  to  the  present  hour, 
not  a  single  sword  had  been  drawn  against  the 
Cadiolics;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been 
eonciUated  by  justice,  charity,  confidence,  and  A 
scmpulous  equality  in  the  treatment  of  them  and  of 
file  Protestants.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  where 
tti»  system  had  not  been  pursued,  a  large  armed 
fcvee  had,  for  centuries,  been  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  preservation  of  the  country. 

In  despotic  states,  he  continued,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  make  such  concessions  to  the  Catholics 
without  danger,  but  in  constitutional  states  it  is  not 
so:  ^England  is  not  Prussia. 

I  rej^d  that  the  Ptrussians  did  not  feel  the 
despotism  he  talked  of,  and  that  no  such  complaints 
were  heard  among  them  as  were  constantly  uttered 
by  the  Irish.  I  added  that  while  I  denied  the 
despotism  of  Prussia,  I  could  just  as  little  admit  the 
justice  of  the  reproach  he  tlurew  on  constitutional 
governments ;  that  I  was  convinced  it  was  perfectly 
possible  for  them  to  grant  the  vast  benefit  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  whenever  they  should  come  to  a 

just  view  of  the  subject. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

For  some  days  to  come  I  cannot  reckon  on  see- 
ing or  speaking  to  any  body.  The  political  crisis 
occupies  all  minds.  Next  Monday  the  affair  will 
probably  be  decided.  It  is  certainly  not  difficult  to 
Mow  up  the  present  ministry,  but  very  difficult  to 
form  a  new  one  that  will  last.  Peel  stands  alone, 
and  a  man  of  such  distinguished  talents  cannot  be 
dispkeed  w^Gut  a  loss  to  the  country.    But  ~ 
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colleagues,  who,  as  ihey  pretend>  are  now  anzioiis 
to  effect  those  measures  which  all  their  U^es  they 
have  stigmatized  as  destraetlTe,  are  neither  entitled 
to  be  trusted,  nor  to  be  considered  as  statesmen  in 
fmy  high  sense  of  the  word.  On  tibe  other  hand* 
the  moderate  Whigs  can  reckon  on  no  large  or  per* 
manent  majority,  in  case  the  Tories  and  Badicala 
should  combine  against  them.  The  number  of  thd 
Badicals  of  bad  character  in  Parliament  is  very 
small ;  the  others  ask  for  no  more  than  we  Plrussians 
are  so  happy  as  already  to  possess*  The  danger^ 
"  the  crisis,**  has  been  brought  on  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  king  dismissed  the  Melbourne  ministiy> 
which,  as  far  as  form  is  concerned,  it  would  be  dif* 
ficuU  to  justify. 

It  was  impossible  that  ministry  could  last ;  part 
of  it  was  already  gone.  Instead  of  proceeding 
from  these  undeniable  facts  to  demonstrate  the  ne* 
cessity  of  some  change,  and  to  take  means  to  effect 
it  in  the  most  conciliatory  way,  the  dismissal  was 
giren  (without  any  sudden  obvious  cause)  so  ab- 
ruptly, that  some  of  the  ministers  first  heard  of 
it  in  the  street;  and  this  was  done  without  the 
rational  precaution  of  first  recalling  Peel,  and  thus 
avoiding  Wellington's  formless  and  needless  inter- 
mitmterium.  This  has  naturally  exasperated  the 
Whigs,  and  Peel  is  compelled  to  ally  himself  with 
the  high  Tories.  He  cannot  now  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  men  like  Althorp,  Russell,  Spring 
Rice,  and  Thomson,  and  he  stands  with  his  plans 
of  reform,  by  no  means  in  a  "juste  milieu,"  but 
with  all  his  good  intentions,  and  his  great  endow- 
ments, in  a '' fauase  position.'*  The  thing  cannot  go 
on  thus.    With  this  daily  uncertainty  of  a  majority 
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it  18  anpondble  to  garem;  and  tnuiopGrto&t  qpies- 
tions  (raeh,  for  instance,  fwsi  Aat  cimeeniing  theLon-  ' 
don  Univeraity)  leid  to  partial  defeats  winch  lower 
the  coosideration  of  the  minutiy,  and  increase  the 
audacity  of  its  opponents.  K  Sr  Bobeit  Peel  were 
well  quit  of  his  "tail,"  tax  more  and  better  things 
nught  be  hoped  from  him.  With  otiker  allies,  and 
ofiier  troops,  he  might  begin  a  more  gknrions  and 
successful  campaign. 

The  stratagem  which  was  employed  to  show  the 
completo  difference  of  the  present  Irish  Tithe  Bill 
£M»n  the  former  eonld  deceive  no  unprejudiced  p^* 
son.  This  isolated  measure  will  not  tranquillis6 
Ireland;  the  evil  must  be  thoroughly  remedied; 
and  it  is  obvious  to  every  man  in  what  that  Qonsats, 
The  Irish  were  original^  oppressed  and  maltreated 
mainly  because  they  were  Tories ;  and  now  that  the 
modem  Whigs  are  wiUing  to  repair  the  injuries  of 
their  ancestors,  the  English  Tories  justify  the  injus* 
tiee  6f  their  foormer  adversaries,  and  regard  it  as  the 
Palladium  of  religion  and  of  the  state.  What 
changes  and  what  confusion  !  —  in  words,  names* 
opinions  and  facts! 

People  wonder  that  the  Whigs  have  never  long 
held  their  post  at  the  helm,  but  have  always  been 
driven  out  by  the  Tories.  This  seems  to  me  natural, 
and  even  inevitable.  The  former  have  always  been 
the  ezdters  and  the  executors  of  great  changes,  and 
in  certain  crises  have  undertaken  the  task  of  daring 
physicians ;  but  their  practice  is  less  suited  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs;  in  quiet  times  people 
return  to  their  old  diet  Had  the  Tories  always 
done  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  the  Whigs 
would  never  have  come  into  power.    But  they  care- 
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lesfily  let  the  dock  rim  down,  and  then  the  Whigf 
stepped  in  and  wocmd  it  ap.  When  they  had  done 
this  they  were  driven  oat  again.  The  id(d  of  the 
nkra-Tories  is,  the  vis  tnertia;  that  of  the  iiltrar 
Whigs,  the  perpettmm  mobile:  but  motion  to  be  true 
and  accurate  requires  the  centripetal  as  well  as  the 
centrifugal  force ;  and  if  this  is  true  of  matter,  how 
much  more  so  of  the  varied  and  intricate  movements 
of  moral  life  !  Our  abstract  statesmen,  who  affect 
so  much  importance  with  a  few  scraps  of  Haller  and 
Si^yes,  are  mere  quacks,  who,  knowing  neither  the 
diversity  of  diseases,  nor  the  nature  of  remedies, 
think  they  can  cure  everything  with  a  universal 
medicine.  In  such  abstractions,  strangely  inter- 
mingled with  mere  personalities,  the  French  now  too 
often  deal ;  in  England,  everything  assumes  a  mdre 
concrete  form,  and  is  therefore  more  tranquil  and 
moderate.  The  struggle  concerning  present  inr 
terests  may  be  carried  on  in  a  mean  and  petty 
tone ;  but  the  way,  the  matter,  the  means,  and  th^ 
end,  are  clear  and  obvious.  Abstaictions  are  like 
clouds,  which  assume  a  hundred  different  forms,  and 
which  men  may  run  after  for  ever  without  catching 
anything  real. 

♦  *  *  ♦  • 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  went  to  see  the  works 
of  a  celebrated  English  landscape  painter.  There 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  to  admire  in  them ;  yet, 
according  to  my  judgment,  this  artist  is  too  much  a 
nebiUist,  and  does  not  sufficiently  combine  distinct- 
ness of  outline  with  his  lights  and  mists. 

*  *  4t  *  * 

My  admiration  of  the  ladies  I  saw  at  the  duke's 
was  not  exaggerated:    on  the  other  hand,  those 
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fritoiH  I  daily  meet  in  the  streets,  adorned,  or  im« 
adorned,  ar«  surpassed  by  the  wotaeti  1  have  seen 
mx>titer  cities.  Is  beauty,  then,  in  this  country,  a 
]pTmlege  of  the  highest  aristocraey?  If  so,  the 
Indies,  even  fbe  most  fervent  Tories,  will  consent  to 
part  \riih  the  **  rotten  boroughs^'  rather  than  with 
that. 


LETTEE  VI. 

fVKig  Ministiy — Causes  of  its  formation  and  dismissal — Manner  of 

dismissal — Its  effects — ^Pbints  at  issue  between  Tories  and  Whigs 

•   '^— ^Lord  ■        — Fhissiav  Clniich  policy — Irish  Catholics,  gemiinA 

.  Coniorvatifes—- 0*C«nneU  —  Causss   of  his   power — Tithes  in 

Ireland — Attempfs  at  leform — Privats  and  public  property — ^Mr* 

Stanley's  motion — London  and  Paris  news. 

Jjamdom,  MondOf,  Mmreh  30. 

The  motion  of  Lord  John  KusseU  to*day,  on  the 
Irish  Church,  is  so  important,  that  naturally  enough 
my  morning  thoughts  are  of  a  political  colour. 

The  death  of  George  IV. — the  French  days  of 
July — the  desire  to  be  more  popular  than  his  brother 
«-^the  declaration  of  Wellington  against  all  reform — 
these,  and  other  causes,  induced  William  IV.  to  form 
a  Whig  ministry.  It  is,  however,  affirmed  that  the 
mi^orky  of  the  powerful  and  the  rich  will  continue  to 
be  conservative  so  long  as,  for  political  reasons,  the 
kw  of  inheritance  is  so  extremely  favourable  to  the 
elder  son.  It  is  mere  bUnd  partizanship  to  deny 
that  reforms  were  necessary,  or  that  some  have  been 
aecomplished  with  ability  by  the  Whig  ministry. 
Let  us  put  aside  parliamentary  reform  as  doubtful 
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and  contested;  other  reforms  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, which  are  now  applauded  eren  by  theic 
former  opponents, — such,  for  instance,  as  negro 
emancipation, — ^are  either  effected,  or  under  con-' 
sideration.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the  affairs 
of  India,  of  the  Bank,  and  some  financial  aad  legal 
reforms. 

The  first  shock  to  the  Whig  ministry  was  the 
king's  refusal  (in  my  opinion  a  very  well-grounded 
one)  to  create  a  considerable  number  of  peers 
with  a  view  to  carry  the  Reform  BilL  Wel- 
lington and  Peel,  to  whom  he  applied  to  form  a 
ministry,  could  not  accomplidi  this  without  a  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  which  was  not  then  thou^t 
expedient;  accordingly,  the  Whig  ministry  was 
recalled,  and  the  Beform  Bill,  as  you  know,  car- 
ried. Meanwhile,  the  king  was  hissed  in  public, 
which  greatly  diminished  his  zeal  for,  and  his  faith 
in,  popularity,  and  lowered  the  consideration  of  the 
Whigs,  whose  power  was  based  upon  it  Next  fol- 
lowed the  resignation  of  Lords  Grey  and  Stanley ; 
the  quarrel  between  Lords  Brougham  and  Durham ; 
and  lastly,  the  death  of  Lord  Spencer.  Add  to 
this,  that  Tories  ^and  Radicals  combined  against  the 
Whigs,  as  formerly  (in  a  contrary  sense)  the 
extremes  of  the  French  Chamber  against  the  Mar- 
tignac  ministry.  It  was  necessary  to  modify  the 
ministry,  or  to  dismiss  it  Coalitions  are  always 
attended  with  great  difficulties ;  the  latter  course  waa 
therefore  preferred.  But  for  more  than  a  century 
no  King  of  England  has  resorted  to  it,  except  when 
the  ministry  has  been  repeatedly  left  in  a  mino- 
rity. To  this  rule  the  King  resolved  to  form  an 
exception. 
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On  occasion  of  Wellington's  former  imsuccess- 
fill  attempt  to  form  a  ministry,  during  the  debates 
on  the  Reform  Bill,    he  and  Peel  had   affirmed 
that  the  majority  in  the  Commons  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Whigs  only  because  they  had  the  King's 
name  -with  them ;  that  as  soon  as  the  King  should 
declare  himself   against  them,  and  consent  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Lower  House,   there  would  be 
i&o  diffieulty  in   obtaining   a   decided  majority  in 
ftETour    of  a   Tory   administration.      It  was   also 
alleged  that  the  Ejng  attached  extreme  importance 
tb  the  mmntenance  c^  the  Protestant  Church  with- 
out the' lightest  change,  and  that  this  was  wholly 
hicompatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  Whigs  in 
office.    All  this  was  turned  to  account  by  the  Tories, 
and  after   Lord  Spencer's   death  was  urged  with 
redoubled  vehemence,  and  accompanied  with  efforts 
and  promises  of  all  sorts.     ''  The  King's  name  is  a 
tower  of  strength,"  was  their  watch-word ;  and  that, 
doubtless,  is  generally  the  right  watch-word. 

Granting,  however,  that  this  course  was  just,  use- 
ful, or  even  necessary,  yet  passion,  precipitation,  or 
other  causes,  led  to  great  mistakes  in  the  form ;  and 
aa  Wellington  formerly  threw  out  the  Tories  by  his 
unqualified  declaration  against  reform,  so,  as  it 
seems,  he  has  a  second  time  placed  them  in  the 
roost  unfortunate  position.  When  Lords  Brougham 
and  Durham  were  at  variance.  Lords  Grey  and 
AMiorp  had  resigned,  and  the  Irish  members  were 
fiscontented,  the  necessity  for  change  was,  as  I 
hare  said,  manifest ;  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  the 
last  person  who  could  deny  it.  According  to  the 
assertions  of  many,  as  to  Peel's  inclination  towards 
ieform,*he,  perhaps,  might  have  succeeded  to  Lord 
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Althorp ;  ot»  if  it  were  possible  to  act  in  cont^rt^ 
tlie  Whigs  must  have  seen  their  own  weakness^  and 
resigned.  But  instead  of  prudent  negotiati<xi^  dexr 
terous  conciliation  of  opinions,  soothing  of  tempers 
and  passions,  came  the  sudden  dismissal  of  the 
ministry  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is  not  usual  <ir 
decorous  to  dismiss  livery  servants.  Hence  irnta* 
tion,  coalition  of  parties  before  opposed,  and  elec- 
tions of  a  very  different  complexion  bom  what  had 
been  anticipated ;  hence,  also.  Peel's  isolated  posi- 
tion; hence  his  unpopular  colleagues,  who  with 
incredible  audacity  have  called  themselves  firiends  of 
reform,  though  it  would  have  been  much  more  to 
tiieir  honour  to  have  continued  to  resist,  as  thej 
have  always  resisted,  reform  as  dangerous  and 
destructive;  hence,  also,  many  other  and  obscure 
effects;  hence  Peel's  plan  of  beginning  with  the 
English  Church  as  the  easier  task,  and  afterwards 
proceeding  to  the  Irish.  Now,  he  is  compelled  to 
look  the  grand  evil  in  the  face  at  once,  and  to  inves- 
tigate  and  decide  on  the  grand  principle  which  is 
to  govern  the  whole  line  of  policy. 

The  old  Tory  party  (the  new  cannot  yet  be  cha- 
racterized) considered  the  entire  property  of  the 
Church,  not  only  as  unconditionally  private  pro- 
perty, but  even  all  the  existing  divisions  of  it, 
(such,  for  example,  as  the  celebrated  income  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,)  as  the  inalienable  property  ^ 
him  and  his  successors  to  all  Aiturity :  the  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  it  is  allowable  to 
take  from  the  too-much  to  add  to  the  too-little. 
The  Tories  affirm  that  Churdi  and  School  are  so 
utterly  distinct  and  severed,  that  the  superfluous 
wealth  of  the  former  must  not  be  aj^lied  to  the 
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waate  of  the  latter ;  while  the  Whigs  aeek  to  diow 
the  coBtrary,  and  regard  Church  and  School  as  one 
great  and  indissoluble  whole.  The  Tories  call  it 
QDJufit  and  sinful  ever,  on  any  pretext^  to  expend 
the  monej  of  the  Church  or  of  the  State  on  the 
Cathotie  chnrcfa,  and  think  it  sufficJently  &Toured 
in  being  permitted  to  exist;  while  a  portion  of  the 
Whigsdo  not  entirdj  forget  that  the  revenues  of 
their  church  were  derived  firom  Catholic  sources* 
and  that,  since  the  emancipation,  the  hostility  of 
farmer  days  ongpht  not  to  be  kept  aliva  These  and 
sunilar  questions  are  now  to  be  decided. 

Lord  — i—  had  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
line  of  policy  which  had  been  pursued  in  Prussia 
with  respect  to  the  two  churches,  and  had  been 
referred  to  me.  This  was  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
to  him  yesterday.  From  the  engraving  of  him,  I 
expected  to  see  a  tall,  thin  man,  instead  of  which  I 
found  a  small  man,  with  a  refined  and  intelligent, 
though  not  an  imposing  air.  I  told  him  what  is 
well  known  to  you  all,  and  added  that  I  could  see 
no  other  means  of  establishing  peace  and  vmty, 
but  toleration,  mildness,  and  equity.  Extirpation, 
banishment,  and  forcible  conversion,  are  the  three 
great  means  which  were  formerly  employed  to  arrive 
at  this  end.  Who  is  there  that  has  the  courage 
now  explicitly  to  recommend  any  one  of  them  ? 
And  what  avidl  aU  the  shifits  and  evasions  by  which 
mw  try  to  disguise,  or  to  conceal,  intolerance  and 
srifishness  ?  The  mndi-abnsed  Holy  Alliance  talks 
far  better  sense  on  this  subject  than  Sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Let  me  return  to  Ireland.     It  remained  catholic 
and  royalist,  in  great  measure,  because  the  hated 
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Bn^iah  were  protcfttant  and  repubUoan ;  it  was  as 
ooDserrative  as  even  the  Duke  of  Wellin^cm  coald 
desiie.  For  that  reason  was  it  00  cruelly  treated  fajr 
the  republican  and  puritanical  tyrant  Cromanells 
and  private  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  protperty  were 
confiscated  with  scandalous  injustice,  not  even  on 
tdleged  theological  groundsi^  but  on  political  piie^ 
texts.  Charles  II.  did  nothing  for  tho  redtes^  of 
these  iniquitous  acts;  and  the  sucoess  of  William 
III.,  so  advantageous  to  the  liberties  ^f  Eucdpe^ 
laid  Irelaiid  alone — tory,  conservative  IMaild-->*4a 
chains.  For  a  century  the  struggle  endctred ;  slo^y 
and  reluctantly  did  England  concede  something'  to 
the  claims  of  nature  and  of  justice,  while  every  st^ 
Ae  set  in  this  course  was  denounced,  by  many  as  a 
dangerous  innovation — as  the  destrttction  6f  State; 
Churdi,  and  Religion.  At  every  step. it  was  said 
that  far  too  much  had  already  been  conceded.  Too 
much?  What,  then,  can  explain 'the  existence  of 
such  a  man  as  O'Connell  ?  Whence  the  possibility^ 
of  the  position  occupied — of  the  influeuiae  exercised 
hj  O'ConneU? — a  demagogue  of  a  shape  and  mag- 
nitude such  as  history  never  yet  beheld.  With  ih^ 
ifDOst  powerful  government  in  the'wetld  as  hisanta* 
gonis^'  a  single  man  has  become  the  counsellor,  the* 
trust,  the  ruler  of  a  people ;  the  poor  and  hungry 
voluntarily  give  to  their  advocate  a  salary  larger 
than  the  King  of  England  can  afihrd  to  pay  his 
ifiinsiters.  That,  reply  some;  is  merely  a  oomle- 
q^tence  of  the  frenzy  and  the  revolutionary  tendenbf^ 
61am  days.  Is  this  a  salisfoctovy  answer  ?  WhiKt, 
tiim,  are  the  causes  of  this  frensy,  and  of  iSiii  tenw^ 
4ency  2  Has  there  been  no  irritation  to-.account  for 
the  fever  and  delirium  now  so.  bitteriy-eomplaiiled- 
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of?  Wisdom,  and  justice,  and  moderation,  fdone 
can  heal  it ;  arlntrary,  violent  conduct  certainly  will 
not  Treat  the  Irish  Catholics  as  the  Prussian 
Catholics  are  treated,  and  O'Connell  s  revolutionary 
fife,  which  you  pretend  is  so  vast  and  unquench- 
able, is  in  that  same  moment  extinct;  instead  of 
flame,  you  will  find  but  ashes,  and  the  turbulent 
dedaimer  will  be  reduced  to  otder  and  to  peace. 

In  aU  Demagfogism  there  lies  somewhat  in«. 
gular,  lawless,  and  indeed  incdmpatiblc  with  law; 
and  therefore  it  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  im« 
portant  duties  of  all  governments  to  check  sudi 
deviations  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  the  path  of  law  and  order.  But  means  conceived 
in  so  nsjTOW  and  one-sided  a  spiiit, — so  impotent, 
nay,  so  destructive,— as  those  which,  firom  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day,  have  uniformly 
been  applied  to  this  evil  in  Ireland,  must  of  neces-* 
sity  raise  up  O'Neils  and  O'Connells.  You  know 
my  admiration  for  Elisabeth ;  but  do  you  think  that 
because  I  admire  her,  I  cannot  understand  0*Neil  ? 
— ^because  I  honour  Wellington,  must  I  see  in 
0*ConneIl  an  incarnate  fiend?  By  no  means; 
matters  like  these  have  two  sides :  so  was  it  as  long 
ago  as  the  days  of  the  Gracchi  and  of  the  Consul 
Opimius. 

"  Jene  machen  Partei  I    Wel^h  noerlaubtes  Beginnen  I 
Aber  untero  Partoi,  fnsUicSi^Tenteht  iich  voa  •«lbit.*'^ 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  the  question  of 
tithes  in  Ireland.  I  shall  put  aside  all  party  writ- 
ings,  and  only  notice  what  has  been  adduced  and 
admitted  in  Parliament.     Originally  all  tithes  be* 

*  Thow  people  ate  making  a  party !  VH^at  an  uojuttiBable  attempt  I 
— Imt  oirr  psity— oh  I  that,  indeed,  of  conrte. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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l^ged  to  the  catholic  chiirch.  They  came  into 
other  hands  in  Ireland,  not,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  because  the  body  of  the  people  became 
protestant  and  agreed  upon  the  change,  but  because 
Protestants  conquered  the  country,  and  churchmen 
and  laymen  of  the  conquering  party  seized  and 
appropriated  the  tithes.  The  Catholics,  who  re'- 
mained  iaithful  to  the  religion  they  had  alwayd 
professed,  thus  lost  the  means  of  supporting  their 
church ;  they  were  forced  to  pay  tithes  to  the  very 
small  number  of  converts  to  the  protestant  faith, 
or  to  the  more  numerous  immigrant  Protestants, 
military  settlers,  &c.  Matters,  therefore,  stand  on 
a  perfectly  different  footing  in  Ireland,  and  in  those 
countries  where  the  inhabitants  have  become  pro^ 
testant,  and  have  transferred  the  churches  and  the 
diurch  property  to  the  new  religion. 

But  this  grievance  of  tithes  necessarily  assumed 
a  most  aggravated  form  in  Ireland;  since,  to  the 
general  and  natural  disinclination  to  pay  catholic 
dues  to  Protestants,  was  added  positive  want  of 
means  to  pay  at  all.  According  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  indeed,  all  taxes  appear  to  stand  on  equal 
ground,  and  imply  an  equal  obligation ;  but  both 
science  and  experience  daily  prove  more  clearly,  that 
literal  justice  is  here  the  greatest  injustice  in  prac- 
tice. A  tithe  levied  on  the  gross  product  is  espe- 
cially fatal  to  agricultural  improvement ;  inasmuch 
as  the  tithe-owner  participates  in  the  profit,  without 
any  share  in  the  outlay  or  risk ;  and  a  superficial 
arithmetical  view  of  the  matter  is  made  a  cover  for 
palpable  injustice,  so  that  the  fraction  ^V  might  be 
changed  into  f. 

In  this  state  of  things  discontent  and  resistance* 
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gcev  to  such  a  pitchy  that,  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1822,  the  experiment  of  tithe  compositions  was 
made  *.  It  had,  howev^,  very  little  success :  partly 
because  the  bishops  opposed  it;  partly  because 
oiher  zealous  friends  feared  injury  to  the  Church  $ 
partly^  because  many  landowners  resisted  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  calculation  had  been  founded  on 
^  entire  superficial  extent  of  soiU  consequently 
that  grazing  land  was  included,  and  the  burdi»i 
thereby  enormously  increased. 

In  August,  1831,  fresh  complaints  were  laid 
before  Parliament  The  tithes,  it  was  said,  oft^i 
amounted  to  more  than  the  rent ;  and  not  only  the 
cattle,  but  the  very  beds  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  pay,  were  seized  and  sold.  All  contracts  and 
moduses  for  the  collection  of  the  tithe  in  any  other 
manner  are  liable  to  be  declared  void.  It  was 
affirmed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  some  term 
of  years  during  which  the  church  should  not  be 
permitted  to  agitate  demands  of  a  higher  rate  of 
tithe.  Claims  of  this  sort  often  slept  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  were  all  at  once  enforced,  although, 
the  tithe-payer  was  wholly  i^nable  to  satisfy  them. 
As  a  psetext  for  this  cruel  proceeding,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  cost  of  levying  accumulated  masses  of 
tithe  was  less  than  that  of  collecting  small  sums. 
For  obvious  reasons,  this  practice,  which  was  perpe* 
tuated  in  England,  was,  in  the  year  1816,  limited  to 
six  years  for  Ireland,  and  waa  afterwards  shortened 
by  a  year. 

Tithe,  it  is  said,  is  a  tax  on  land :  to  remit  it  is, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  make  the  proprietor  a* 

*  Hansaid'f  Pailiaineiiiao'  Debatoi, «.  239. 
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present,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  estate 
which  grants  Uie  remission. 

On  tiM  I  must  remark,  £rst,  that  every  change  in 
a  system  of  taxation  implies^  more  or  lesi^  a  present 
bounty  to  some — a  loss  to  others ;  but  this  has  neyer 
been  esteemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  preserving  to 
^iX  eternity  every  defective  form  of  taxation. 

2ndly.  That  nobody  has  asked  such  a  diing 
as  an  unconditional  remission  on  merely  abstract 
grounds. 

3rdly.  That  tithes  are  not  a  fixed  tax  on  land 
which  can  be  conveniently  calculated  in  making  an 
agreement  with  a  new  purchaser  or  tenant. 

4thly.  That  their  operation  in  Ireland  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  more  oppressive  than  would  be  inferred 
from  general  views  of  the  subject ;  for  they  are  not 
paid  by  the  landlord,  nor  even  by  the  immediate 
tenant,  but  by  the  numerous  sub-tenants.  Hence  the 
portions  of  tithe  are  so  small,  that  the  cost  of  levy- 
ing often  exceeds  the  value.  The  form  of  payment 
and  the  inspection  of  the  titlie-payer  far  exceeds  in 
expense  the  value  of  the  tithe.  If  (to  take  an 
instance  which  was  adduced  in  Parliament)  the  tithe 
amounted  to  one  shilling  and  eightpence,  the  tithe- 
payer  must  drive  his  cattle  six  times  to  the  place  of 
inspection,  which,  independently  of  all  loss  of  time 
and  labour,  costs  him  each  time  two  killings  and 
sixpence  fees ;  and  this  takes  place  a  seventh  time 
on  account  of  the  so-called  vestry  cess,  or  tax  for  the 
ehnrch.  Acceding  to  this,  the  tithe  is  a  tax  which 
costs  the  payer  about  fourteen  times  as  much  as  it 
brings  to  the  receiver. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Stanley,  a  well-known 
friend  of  the  protcstant  Church  in  Ireland,  in  his 
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• 

^Iftce  in  parliament  (Dedcmber  16th,  1831  *),  is,  if 
possible,  still  darker.  "  As  soon/*  he  affilmis,  **  as  the 
fitho-coliector,  with  his  escort  of  police  and  military, 
is  seen  coming  along  a  road  to  collect  arrears  of 
tithe,  sigfnals  are  given  on  every  side,  and  all  the 
eatde  are  driren  away  with  the  greatest  speed.  If 
he  is  lucky  enough  to  find  a  cow,  nobody  will  bid  for 
M;-— it  is  knocked  down  to  him.  But  nobody  will  sell 
him  fodder — nobody  will  let  a  cow  so  bought  enter 
his  stall — ^nobody  will  buy  it.  Even  if,  with  great 
expense  ahd  delay,  he  sends  it  to  England,  he  finds 
the  dealers  there  informed  of  the  matter,  and  resolved 
to  buy  no  cattle  distrained  for  tithe.'* 

If  the  clergy  have  recourse  to  process  of  law,  this, 
according  to  Mr.  Stanley,  often  costs  ten  times  aa 
much  as  their  demand,  and,  at  last,  the  persons  eon-^ 
dcmned  to  pay  are  wholly  unable  to  do  so.  Good 
iHli  and  attachment  arc  transformed  into  hatred; 
and  hate  and  distress  lead  to  crime:  any  happyj 
harmonious  intercourse  between  the  clergyman  and 
Ifis  parishioners  is  totally  out  of  the  question. 

Within  three  years  there  were  30,000  decrees 
issued  against  persons  owing  arrears  of  tithe,  and 
only  2923/.  10^.  lOd  collected  in  consequence ;  4684 
persons  had  each  less  than  Is,  to  pay.  The  enti^ 
anrear  of  tithe  amounted  to  115/.  6s.4d.i 
-  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  ecclesiastical  property 
Imd  private  property  stood  on  the  same  g^ouads>  Md 
innst  be  equally  protected  by  law.  This  maxim  is 
true,  and  not  true.  Unquestionably  the  basis  of  all 
^odety  is  security  of  property ;  and  any  attempt  to 
destroy  this  foundation  of  human  prosperity  and 
titHitation  is  mad  and  wicked.    Oh  the  other  hand, 

'  ♦  Hsusud^  tt.  266.  ;t  IbU.  xviU.  1053.* 
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Tererencc  for  private  property  way  go  so  far  as  to 
be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  State,  or 
of  legislation  for  the  common- weal.  Moreover,  pri- 
vate property  and  state  or  church  property  are  nof 
the  same ;  the  latter  is  granted  or  transferred  only 
under  certain  conditions,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
performance  of  certain  duties. 

Lastly,  the  State  does,  in  fact,  daily  meddle  with 
private  property ;  increases  or  diminishes  it,  changes 
its  distribution,  &c.  (as  for  example,  by  taxation, 
and  by  laws  of  inheritance).  After  such  vast  changes 
in  all  trades  and  occupations,  is  it  not  a  strange 
thing  that  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  Church 
should  now,  as  formerly,  be  imposed  on  the  land- 
owner, and  merchants,  manufacturers^  and  fimd- 
holders  be  exempted? 

In  Ireland,  however,  as  I  have  said,  the  landowner 
does  not  generally  pay  the  tithe;  and  the  opinion 
that  the  under-tenant  deducts  the  amount  of  the 
tithe  from  his  rent  is  erroneous.  The  press  of 
miserable  beings,  who  have  neither  bread  nor  home, 
is  there  so  great,  that  they  outbid  each  other,  and 
regard  a  mere  temporary  shelter  as  a  gain.  If  they 
are  driven  out  of  their  little  fiirms  in  any  grei^t 
numbers  on  account  of  their  arrears,  this  merely 
increases  the  misery  and  the  danger.  The  most 
advantageous  thing  that  such  an  outcast  can  do, 
says  a  well-informed  witness*,  is  to  commit  some 
crime  which  may  get  him  into  prison ! 

The  main  source  of  the  evil,  however,  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  tithes  alone,  but  in  the  total  want  of  small 
landed  proprietors, — ^in  the  excessive  dependence  of 
the  poor  on  the  rich, — in  the  excessive  disparity. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  sir.  514. 
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l)etweeii  them.  How  the  laws  aggravate,  instead  of 
diminisliiv^,  this  evil,  I  shall  describe  anoth^  time. 
The  levying  the  tithe  on  the  proprietor^  instead 
of  on  the  tenant,  wordd  indeed  change  the  injurious 
relation  in  which  the  clergyman  stands  to  the  latter, 
but  would  bring  upon  the  poor  man  only  a  moiee 
rapid  execution  of  the  laws  from  his  temporal  lord. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  anticipate  any  adequate  remedy 
from  this  measure. 

Wliile  these  affairs  were  discussed  at  great  length, 
without  arriving  at  any  conclusion,  there  arose,  in 
November,  1831,  a  universal  resistance  to  tithes  in 
Ireland.  With  the  aid  of  an  extremely  expensive 
and  overpowering  military  force,  and  of  the  most 
rigorous  measures  employed  during  two  months, 
scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  tithe  had,  according  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  been  collected  "**.  If  (said  Sir  Robert 
Peel)  prescription  affords  no  protection  to  the 
Church,  neither  will  it  to  the  lay-proprietor  | ;  and 
if  the  conspiracy  against  tithes  is  suffered  to  prevail^ 
there  remains  no  security  for  property  or  for  life  J.*" 
This  observation  certainly  admitted  one  side  of  the 
existing  evil ;  viz.  the  help  which  the  non-payers  had 
sought  and  found  in  themselves;  but  it  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  touch  the  causes  of  this 
deplorable  fact;  and  referred  to  antiquity  as  to  a 
reason  for  suffering  a  state  of  things  to  endure, 
which,  against  the  steadfast  and  express  will  of  six 
millions  of  people,  ought  not  to  have  been  main- 
tained for  a  single  day. 

Still  more  one-sided  and  irrational  was  the  asser- 
tion of  Lord  Eldon  §,  that  the  plan  of  Lord  Stanley 

♦  HtMafd,  ri.  137.  t  IWd.  ».  169. 

I  Ibid.  xi.  421.  i  Ibid.  x.  1297. 
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and  the  government  to  abolish  tithes,  and  give  a 
compensation  for  them  out  of  the  land  or  the  rent, 
was  radically  destructive. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  •  remarked,  with  jus- 
tice, that  the  tithe-system  hitherto  pursued  could  be 
maintained  only  by  the  sword,  and  at  the  expense  of 
a  civil  war.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  also  declared,  that  it  musi  be 
altered,  not  only  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  but 
because  the  clergy  did  not  receive  the  half  of  the 
tithes  that  were  levied ;  that,  indeed,  many  of  them 
were  in  such  distress,  that  the  government  must 
advanbe  them  money  to  preserve  them  from  abso- 
lute starvation  f . 

How  just  were  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wyse ! 
The  moment,  said  he,  that  public  opinion  reaches 
such  a  degree  of  force  and  unanimity  as  it  now  dis- 
plays, a  new  state  of  things  commences,  and  the 
law  is  virtually  abrogated,  though  it  may  continue 
to  exist  in  name.  The  sooner  Parliament  confirms 
the  decision  of  the  people  the  better.  A  wise 
government  will  observe  and  imderstand  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  take  upon  itself  the  direction  of 
opinion  :  if  it  does  not,  it  will  be  compelled  to  follow 
■  where  it  ought  to  lead. 

And  again:  tlie  right  point  of  time  is  already 
lost;  and  what,  at  a  former  period,  would  perhaps 
have  tranquillized  the  people  of  Ireland,  would 
now  be  regarded  as  superficial  and  imsatisfactory. 
All  the  defects  of  the  tithe  system  which  I  have 
touched  upon  would  have  been  sufiUciently  obvious, 
had  they  existed  between  protestant  payers  and 
receivers;  but,  in  Ireland,  the  Catholics  have  to 

•  Himtard,  x.  1 277.  fl  bid.  x.  1 1 22. 
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pay  for  protestant  worship.    The    former  .affirm> 
that  such  a  system  is  imposed  on  them  by  unjust 
force,  and  that  no  prescription  can  convert  a  wrong 
into  a  r^ht.     Scotland  struggled  for  fifty  years 
against  a  hated  Church,  and  at  length  conquered ; 
.so  also,  in  Ireland,  will  hatred  against  the  present 
order  of  things  endure  so  long  as  one  spark  of  the 
sentiment  of  justice  lives  in  the  breasts  of  Irishmen. 
What  would  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  say,  if,  while  their  own  clergy 
were  left  to  want,  they  were  compelled  to  maintain 
a  costly  catholic  church  ?    And  were  there  any  real 
need  of  a  protestant  church  of  such  magnitude? 
But  the  Catholics  have  to  pay  tithes  to  protestant 
clergymen  who  have  no  flocks.     These  ecclesiastical 
sinecures^  with  large  revenues,  are  absolutely  in- 
tolerable ;  while  protestant  curates,  who  perform  the 
.  duty,  often  receive  extremely  little,  and  the  catholic 
clergy  nothing  at  all.    On  affixing  the  legacy  stamp, 
it  appeared*  that  an   Archbishop    of   Dublin  left 
150,000Z.;  an  Archbishop  of  Tuam,. 250,000/.;  an 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  400,000/.*    Does  this  show 
an  equitable  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  ? 
Protestant  churches,  frequented  by  ten  or  twelve  . 
parishioners,  are  built  with  funds  extracted  from 
Catholics,  while  the  numerous  catholic  population 
is  crowded  into  a  small  chapel,  or  compelled,  by 
want  of  room,  to  kneel  on  the  earth  before  the  door. 

In  one  case,  there  are  66,634  Catholics  to  259 
Protestants,  for  each  of  whom,  on  an  average,  the 
former  pay  30/.  17.^.  9|d. :  in  another,  120,000  Ca- 
tholics  pay,  for  76  Protestants,  157/,  17«.  lOd.  each* 

And  these  are  the  institutions  which  are  called 

•  liantard,  xiv.  360*390. 
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sacred  and  inviolable !  This  is  regarded  aa  a  "wise 
distribution  and  employment  of  the  property  of  the 
church  I  Blackstonc,  Bum,  and  other  writers,  show, 
that  of  the  tithes  a  quarter  belongs  to  the  bishop, 
a  fourth  to  the  church,  a  fourth  to  the  preacher  or 
incumbent,  a  fourth  to  the  poor.  Nobody,  however, 
thinks  of  any  such  division*.  For  every  contri- 
bution levied  on  the  subject,  something  is  done  or 
given  in  return ;  the  Catholics  alone,  who  are  too 
poor  to  pay  their  own  pastors  and  maintain  their 
own  churches,  are  to  pay  those  who  render  them 
nothing  in  return,  and  who  have  not  even  the 
tyrant's  plea — necessity.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
of  which  the  world  cannot  furnish  another  example. 
In  no  age  or  country  has  such  a  demand  been 
made  by  Catholics  upon  Protestants,  or  by  Pro^ 
testants  upon  Catholics. 

This,  and  other  arguments,  induced  the  Ministry, 
in  July,  1832,  to  submit,  through  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  a  plan  by  which  all  tithes  taken  on  an  ave- 
rage of  seven  years  should  be  commuted  for  a  fixed 
tax,  and  should  in  future  be  collected  and  paid 
by  the  landlords  f.  This  proposition,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  certainly  contained,  or  at  least 
aimed  at,  material  improvements,  but  left  the  very 
important  questions  of  the  partition  of  the  church 
revenues,  the  extremely  small  proportion  of  Protes- 
tants, the  application  of  surplus  ftinds,  the  claims 
of  schools,  and  the  participation  of  Catholics  in  them, 
entirely  untouched.  A  Bill  which  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834,  was  so  altered, 
that  Stanley  retired  from  the  administration,  and 
the  Lords  threw  out  the  Bill. 

*  Hansard,  x.  70.  f  Ibid.  xiv.  95,  1413. 
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Scarcely  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  is  now 
to  be  found  who  denies  that  this  was  a  mistalce. 
It  wantonly  postponed  all  reforms  to  an  indefinite 
distance :  it  engendered  fresh  discontent  in  Ireland^ 
and  necessarily  brought  on  the  grand  question 
which  Peel  is  now  trying  to  evade>  but  which  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  party  arc  determined  to  bring 
to  a  decision ;  since  it  is  impossible  that  measures 
of  detail  can  acquire  a  consistent  and  rational  cha- 
racter till  tlie  principles  on  which  all  !tre  founded, 
and  to  which  all  refer,  are  established.  Of  these 
I^ans  of  the  year  1834,  and  the  debates  upon  them, 
I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Ydu  will  already  find  this 
letter  too  long  and  dry,  and  will  have  enough  to 
do  to  read  it  through. 

But  intelligence  irom  England  must  of  necessity 
have  a  different  tone  and  character  from  that  from 
France.  There  is  less  of  the  amusing  and  the* 
piquant,  but  more  of  the  instructive  and  the  pro* 
found.  Paris  affords  fireworks,  which  sparkle  and 
amuse  for  a  moment ;  but  here  the  coal-tire  of  in- 
dustry and  thought  bums  steadily  the  livelong  day. 
Whether  there  be  not  a  stiU  better  light,  and  purer 
flame  in  Germany,  or  whether  such  be  not  possibles, 
is  a  question  I  do  not  undertake  to  answer  now. 

All  the  several  branches  of  legislation  nmst  cer- 
tainly  be  materially  affected  and  modified  by  the 
reform  of  parliament ;  I  must,  therefore,  write  you 
a  long  letter  on  that  subject,  since  the  details  scat- 
tered in  newspapers  generally  afford  no  compre- 
hensive view;  and  principles  and  facts  are  placed 
in  a  false  light,  or  wholly  forgotten.  Enough,  br 
too  much,  for  to-day. 
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LETTEll  VII. 

Ifr.  Babbage's  Calenlating  Maehine— Philosophy  and  MathematTCS 
•^Dinner  party,  its  length  and  luxiuy— CUmale-*-MuMum--^ 
Rhubarb  tart — Vastiiess  of  London— Its  metropolitan  and  com- 
mercial character — Com^variiton  with  other  capitals — Squarev — 
Parks— Regent's  Park. 

lAtndufif  March  31,  1335. 

It  seems  to  uic  expedient  to  keep  my  journal  of 
daily  occurrences  separate  from  the  political  circum^ 
stances  and  events  of  Britain,  and  to  write  any  re- 
marks on  the  latter  separately. 

On  Sunday,  then,  the  29th  of  March,  I  was  at  Lord 
R— s,  then  at  Hr.  v.  B— 's,  and  then  at  Charles 
Babbage's.  The  latter  showed  me  and  anojlher 
gentleman  his  calculating  machine.  I  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  an  hour*s  explanation  in  a  language  with 
which  I  was  little  familiar  would  not  make  a  math^ 
matician  of  me :  yet  thus  much  I  understood,  that 
the  machine  accomplished  such  extraordinaiy  and 
marvellous  things  by  the  mere  motion  of  its  relative 
parts,  that  most  certainly  Mr.  Babbage  would  have 
been  burned  for  a  conjurer  a  few  centuries  ago.  In 
his  well  known  work  you  will  find  more  on  this  sub- 
ject It  was  necessary  to  show,  both  mathematically 
and  popularly,  how  the  possibility  of  such  a  machine, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  residts  followed,  from  the 
very  nature  of  mathematics.  The  relations  and 
working  of  mere  quantities  arc,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
subject  to  such  natural  and  inflexible  laws,  that  the 
mind  may  go  to  rest  as  soon  as  it  has  discovered 
and  applied  those  laws.     When  that  is  done,  there 
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really  remains  nothing  more  for  the  intellect  to  do ; 
the  remaining  work  may  be  committed  to  a  machine. 
This  necessarily  loads  to  the  conclusion  enounced 
by  Plato,  that  mathematics  are  essentially  inferior 
to  philosophy.  Baymond  Luily*s  attempt  to  invent 
a  kind  of  philo$aplucal  calculating  machine  is  inge- 
nious enough ;  but  he  could  not  catch  thoughts  in 
mathematical  nets,  or  move  them  by  mathematical 
machinery. 

When  C —  M —  gave  me  a  letter  to  his  relation, 
L —  M — ,  he  added>  if  you  wish  to  save  your  money, 
you  mtist  not  follow  his  advice.  I  thought  of  tUs 
yesterday,  when  he  said  to  me,  that  I  ought  to  go 
into  the  boxes  and  not  into  the  pit,  and  that  they 
cost  no  more.  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  dinner, 
which  was  not  over  till  midnight.  If  I  am  to  infer 
from  my  own  humble  dinner  the  expense  of  this, 
it  certainly  cost  more  pounds  per  head  than  that 
does  shillings.  In  the  first  place,  the  furniture  of 
the  rooms  was  antique  ;  hangings  and  furniture 
resplendent  with  silk  and  gold;  the  dinner  service 
of  silver,  a  silver  hot  plate  under  every  plate,  change 
of  knives  and  silver  forks  with  every  dish,  and  of 
these  dishes,  as  well  as  of  the  wines,  a  countless 
succession ;  servants  in  full  livery,  and  all  in  white 
kid  gloves.  Though  I  passed  on  all  the  strong 
wines,  and  drank  but  few  of  the  healths  or  toasts,  1 
yet  drank  too  much.  This  was  almost  inevitable, 
from  the  want  of  any  drinks  for  quenching  thirst, 
and  the  high  seasoning  of  the  dishes,  which  are 
almost  as  burning  as  the  wines.  Several  times, 
when  all  the  plates  were  removed,  1  thought  the 
business  was  at  an  end,  but  in  a  minute  the  tabic 
was  full  again.     At  length  we  came  to  the  rinsing 
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the  mouth ;  but  instead  of  rising  after  this  opera- 
tion, it  was  only  succeeded  by  new  varieties  of  sweet 
dishes.  Again  the  table  was  cleared,  and  a  large 
silver  basin  was  placed  before  one  of  the  gentlemen. 
He  poured  a  bottle  of  water  into  it,  dipped  in  a 
e(»mer  of  his  napkin,  and  pushed  the  basin  to 
me.  It  was  filled  with  rose  water,  and  was  a  new 
and  very  refreshing  luxury  to  me.  At  length  we 
arose ;  but  the  ladies  only  left  the  room,  and  passed 
their  time  in  amusement  or  in  ennui,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen sat  down  again  and  did  not  rejoin  the  ladies 
for  an  hour.  Cards  were  now  introduced;  but  I 
made  my  escape,  mindful  of  the  coming  day,  and 
got  home  about  midnight. 

Till  yesterday,  the  atmosphere  was  damp,  foggy, 
and  icy  cold — of  course  unpleasant  in  the  highest 
degree ;  now  the  wind  has  changed,  and  it  is  be- 
come milder.  The  Museum  alone  is  as  cold  as 
ever ;  and  thus,  as  in  Paris,  there  is  every  possible 
facility  for  catching  cold.  I  take,  however,  great 
precautions,  and  am  a  very  industrious  eater  of 
rhubarb-tart.  The  first  time  this  was  offered  me  I 
was  alarmed;  but  it  is  not  made  of  the  root  of  the 
Asiatic,  but  of  the  stalk  of  the  English  rhubarb, 
and  tastes  very  like  apple-tart — ^indeed  apples  are 
not  unfrequently  mixed  with  it. 

This  town  is  really  immeasurable;  and  though 
perhaps  there  is  no  one  point  so  beautiful  and  so 
rich  as  the  Pont  des  Arts  in  Paris,  or  the  exit  from 
the  Linden  in  Berlin ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  fresh 
masses  and  rows  of  houses,  palaces,  shops,  &c.,  con- 
tinually arise  before  you.  The  number  of  coaches 
and  equipages  far  exceeds  all  that  can  be  seen  in 
other  cities;   and  you  are  led  to  think  something 
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extraordinary  is  going  on  in  this  or  that  street^ 
whereas  it  is  only  the  daily  customary  routine.  That 
so  many  human  beings  can  live  together  in  such  a 
space,  carry  on  their  occupations,  and  procure  food^ 
seems,  in  spite  of  all  explanations,  a  miracle,  and 
indicates  a  pitch  of  civilization  compared  to  which 
the  latifundia  are  at  best  but  grazing-grounds  and 
sheep-walks.  All  the  continental  capitals  ave  capi- 
tals of  one  country  only ;  London  is  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  so  many  other  countries 
besides;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
commercial  city  in  the  world.  In  this  union  of 
metropolitan  and  commercial  city  lies  its  peculiar 
character — its  exhaustless  principle  of  life  and  in- 
crease. Madrid,  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  Berlin,  &c., 
are  capitals,  and  act  only  as  such;  they  are  not, 
frdm  their  Ter^  position,  power,  and  industry,  also 
essentially  commercial  cities.  Petersburg  has  some 
resemblance  with  London,  but  is  far  from  being 
equally  favoured  by  climate  and  situation. 

A  great  and  peculiar  beauty  of  London  is  the 
number  of  the  squares.  They  are  not,  as  in  Berlin, 
given  up  to  hucksters  and  soldiers,  or  to  horse- 
breakers  and  grooms ;  but,  leaving  the  broad  streets 
for  such  uses,  they  are  inclosed  with  elegant  iron 
railings,  and  the  fine  green  turf  in  the  inside 
(already  beautiful)  is  intersected  with  gravel  walks, 
and  adorned  with  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs. 

These  squares,  however,  ftie  far  surpassed  by  the 
parks.  Regenfs  Park,  with  its  surrounding  terraces 
and  mansions,  is  alone  of  great  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  none  but  a  frozen  stockfish  could  really 
put  IB  practice  the  nil  admirari  while  looking  at  it. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Irifth  Church — Lord  Althorp'i  motion — Debates  upon  it— Grievances 
of  the  Catholics — Kildare  Street  Soc'ety — Mr.  Stanley's  motion 
-—Opposition  to  it — Its  tueoesa-^Duties  of  a  Stateaman-^Torf 
doctrines — Church  property — ^Violence  of  parties— Neeeaiity  of 
conceasion— Irish  Union — Improvement  in  Irish  commerce- 
Irish  poverty — ^Middlemen — ^Poor  Laws  for  Ireland — State  and 
proapects  of  Ireland. 

LondoUf  Thursday,  Jpril  2,  1835. 

I  HAVE  already  written  you  a  long  letter  about  Irish 
tithes ;  allow  me  to  say  somewhat  more  on  this 
point,  and  on  the  Irish  Church.  It  may  enable  you 
to  understand  what  you  read  in  the  newspapers. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1830,  this  question  was 
warmly  agitated  in  Parliament,  and  the  excitement 
was  so  great,  that  Mr.  Stanley  declared  that  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  proportion  the  Catholics 
bore  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  would  only  revive 
and  strengthen  religious  hatred. 

The  following  views  and  facts  were,  however, 
-brought  forward.  The  Catholics,  it  was  said,  arc 
willing  and  able  to  maintain  one  church,  but  not 
two;  they  require  a  different  partition  and  appli- 
cation of  church  property.  And  why  should  an  ab- 
sentee rector  receive  15002.  or  2000Z.  a-year,  and 
the  protestant  curate  only  70/.  *?  In  one  parish, 
which  may  serve  as  an  example,  there  are  five 
thousand  Catholics,  and  twenty  Protestants,  of  whom 
fifteen  arc  absent  on  the  coast  service.  Neverthe- 
less, the  five  thousand  pay  tithes  to  the  rector, 

•  Hansard,  vL  778, 1307 ;  iv.  572. 
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though  he    never    beheld  his    parish  or  his  five 
parishioners'*'. 

Supported  by  such  facts  as  these^  Lord  Althorp, 
on  the  12th  February,  1833,  produced  a  plan  for 
the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  said  that  the 
accounts  of  the  revenues  of  this  church  were  ex- 
aggerated.   The  net  incomes 

Of  the  bishops,  were  about        .        £130,000 
Ofthe  1400  livings  .  600,000 

Of  the  chapters         .        .         .  23.000   • 


In  round  numbers  .         .         £800,000 

This  statement  has  been  again  assumed  by  Lord 
John  Russell  as  the  basis  of  his  proposed  reforms. 
He  added,  however,  that  during  the  last  century  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  had  risen  more  than  tenfold^ 
while  the  number  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  bur- 
dens  and  duties  of  the  clergy  had  decreased.  And 
yet  the  divisions  of  these  augmented  revenues  was 
so  unequal,  that  two  hundred  livings  yield  less  than 
200f.  a-year,  whilst  the  income  of  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  was  calculated  at  22,000/. 

Lord  Althorp  proposed  to  abolish  the  so-called 
first  fruits,  and  to  make  certain  deductions.  That, 
1st,  Betiefices  which  yielded  from 

200/.  to  500/.  a-year  should  give  up      5  per  cent. 
500/.  to  800/.        „        „        „  7       „ 

800/.  to  1200/.      „        „        „  10       „ 

above  1200/.  „        „        „  15       „ 

2nd,  Bishoprics  which  yielded  under 

4000/.  „        „        „        „  5       „ 

buUO/.  „        „        „        „  7       „ 

10,000/.       „        „        „        „  10       „ 

above  10,000/.      „        „        „  15 

*  Hansard,  vil.  22;  xv.  561. 
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A  board  or  commisBion  composed  of  membeis  of 
the  church  should  divide  and  apply  the  revenue 
arifling  from  these  sources,  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  Even  after  these  deductions,  the  income  of 
the  Bishop  of  Derry  would,  on  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, amount  to  50,000  Thalers*,  and  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  to  70,000. 

This  proposition  was  further  enlarged  upon  in' the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Grey.  The  aim  of  it,  he 
said«  was  to  abolish  a  burdensome  tax;  to  make  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  revenues ;  to  provide 
for  the  building  of  chiurches,  and  a  more  advan- 
tageous cultivation  of  church  lands ;  and  to  diminish 
the  number  of  the  bishops. 

There  are  about  11 ,000  benefices  in  England,  and 
1306  in  Ireland ;  in  England,  26  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops ;  in  Ireland^  22;  in  England,  a  population  of 
8,000,000  belonging  to  the  national  church ;  in  Ire- 
land, 1,000,000.  If  the  number  of  Irish  bishops  were 
reduced  to  ten,  each  of  them  would  still  not  have  a 
fourth  as  many  clergymen  and  parishioners  under  his 
care  as  an  English  bishop;  indeed,  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  alone  contains  as  many  as  1273  livings. 
According  to  a  law  of  Henry  VIII.,  every  beneficed 
clergyman  is  bound  to  maintain  a  school,  or  in  some 
way  to  provide  for  its  establishment ;  a  subscription 
of  forty  shillings  has,  however,  been  considered  by 
the  clergy  as  a  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  this  law. 

Every  project  for  the  reform  of  these  and  similar 
abuses  was  met  by  the  determined  resistance  of 
Lords  Londonderry  and  Winchilsea,  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  and  other  high  Tories.  They  contended 
that  such  reforms  were  contrary  to  the  king's  oath, 

*  A  Prussian  Thaler  (doUar)  is  about  equal  to  three  shillings.— 
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to  all  sound  principlefi ;  that  they  would  briiig 
iiKtakulable  misfortuujes  upon  Ireland  and  upon 
England,  upon  Church  and  religion,  and  would 
increase  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Pope. 

The  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of 
DuUin  spoke  in  favour  of  the  measure.  They 
maintained  that  the  Irish  Church  was  in  the  utmost 
peril,  if  some  means  were  not  taken  to  reform  its 
abuses.  Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  admitted 
the  expediency  of  the  proposed  plan ;  upon  which 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  reproached  him*  with  post*^ 
poning  principle  and  right  to  expediency.  On  this 
the  Bishop  of  London  remarked,  with  great  justice, 
that  it  was  a  mistake  in  certain  Lords  to  overlook 
the  consequences  of  their  decision  on  this  practical 
experiment ;  that,  indeed,  the  very  question  at  issue 
was — ^what  was  right  ?  and  that  the  existing  system 
could  not  be  unconditionally  approved,  seeing  that 
their  object  and  their  duty  was  to  discover  and  to 
establish  a  new  system.  ' 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  unmeaning  reference 
to  the  coronation  oath  was  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  good  sense  of  the  last-mentioned  speech.  If 
this  oath  really  expresses  absolute  and  eternal  im* 
mutabiUty,  all  one  can  say  is,  that  the  first  thing  to 
alter  is,  so  gross  an  absurdity.  But,  in  &ct,  it  pro- 
hibits only  partial  alterations  unsanctioned  by  Par- 
liament. The  words,  the  king  shall  maintain  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy  all  such  rights  and  privileges 
*  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them,'  point,  as 
tihe  Duke  of  Sussex  truly  observed,  to  legal  changes, 
and  leave  the  possibility  of  such  open. 

Several  alterations  had  already  taken  place  in  the 

*  Han«ard,  xix.  97a 
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Irish  Cburch.  Thus,  for  instance,  with  regard  to 
|he  so-called  vestry-dues,  which  were  levied  mainly 
fcr  the  purpose  of  church  repairs.  The  assessment 
was  made  by  a  few  Protestants,  who  compelled  the 
Catholics  to  pay  it ;  and  if  any  litigation  arose,  the 
costs  fell  on  the  parish — that  is  to  say,  on  the  Ca- 
tholics*. The  churches,  often  badly  built  by  jobbers, 
did  not  stand  above  forty  or  fifty  years ;  and  thus 
fresh  burdens  were  continually  imposed. 

Although  these  propositions  were  carried  (July 
30,  1833)  t,  the^  have  as  yet  had  little  ^ifect  on  the 
state  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  'but  since  nothing 
was  done  for  the  education  of  the  people,  or  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  main  evil  remained  untouched, 
and  must  nceessai-ily  become  more  flagrant  mill 
every  succeeding  year. 

The  reproach  has  unjustly  been  cast  upon  the 
Catholics,  that,  contrary  to  the  hopes  so  often  ex- 
cited, they  arc  not  satisfied  with  any  concession 
granted  them,  but  are  continually  making  fresh 
demands.  But  these  concessions  have  always  been 
merely  matters  of  detail,  and  have  left  a  host  of 
evils  xmtouched;  which  naturally  excited  double 
attention  and  inflicted  double  pain,  when  the 
hoped-for  cure  was  found  to  have  been  but  partial 
and  imperfect. 

The  emancipation,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of 
which  rich  Catholics  could  Be  returned  to  Parlia- 
iftent,  did  nothing  for  the  poor;  improvements  in 
the  Protestant  livings  only  exhibited  the  wretched 
aiid  unprovided  state  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
a-  more  striking  light ;  and  grants  for  Protestant 
si^hools  irritated  the  excluded  Catholics,  who  are 

*  Htaftrtl/iri.  768.  f  Ibid.  n.  1^6; 
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npw  sensible  to  iho  want  and  the  value  of  hHJtat 
education, 

.  I  shall  .make  this  more  dear  to  you  by  the  aid  of 
some  fact9  concerning  the  Kildare  Street  Society^ 
&f  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor.  Oovernmeait 
had  granted  a  som  in  aid  of  the  contributions  of 
this  soci^ety^  whidi  professed  to  receive  children  with-' 
out  any  (tistinction  of  sects.  It  was  indeed  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  Catholic  children  were  admitted ; 
but: it  is.  equally  certain  that  two-thirds  of  the 
schools  existed^  in  practice,  for  the  benefit  of  Pro* 
testa>nts  alouc.  Only  one-third  were  attended  by 
Catholics^  while  five^sixths  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  is  Catholic.  The  causes  of  this^ 
strange  disproportion  were  sought  partly  in  the  in- 
difference of  the  Catholics  to  instruction ;  partly  in 
a  prohibition  of  the  Pope  to  attend  these  sdiools>  at 
which  many  Catholics  took  alarm.  But  the  grand* 
question  still  remained  unanswered.  Whence  came 
this  aversion  of  the  Catholics  ?  and  whaf  determined 
the  Pope  to  this  hostile  declaration  ?  The  answer 
was  this:  that  the  Protestants  were  indeed  willing  to 
receive  Catholics  into  their  schools,  but  on  condition 
that  they  read  the  whole  Bible  without  comment; 
in  short,  that  they  held  it  to  be  their  right  and  their 
duty  to  educate  Catholic  children  as  Protestants. 
This  proceeding  excited  the  distrust  and  hostility  of 
the  Catholics,  who  naturally  chose  to  have  them  edu- 
cated as  Catholic^,  or  to  provide  for  their  education 
themselves,  as  they  best  could"^.  It  remained  with ' 
the  government  either  to  put  a  stop  to  this  system, 
or  to  make  a  separate  grant  for  the  Catholics.  In 
spite  of  the  injurious  lang^uage  of  many  who  called 

*  JSLmvxd,  Seriei  III.,  i^  975 ;  iii.,  402, 1293  5  U.,  1^9« 
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auch  a  concision  a  fkvoimng  of  idolatry,  the  Pro* 
testant  and  the  Catholic  archbishops  of  Dublin 
united  to  make  a  selection  of  passages  from  scripture, 
suited  to  the  education  of  children  of  both  persua^ 
sioos ;  and  added  to  these  some  truly  Christian 
admonitions  to  love  and  unity.  This,  however,  was 
violently  attacked  in  certain  Protestant  polemical 
journals*,  as  a  profane  mutilation  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures; and  even  some  Tory  peers,  though  loud  in  their 
(Complaints  of  agitation,  joined  in  this  fanatical  cry. 

At  length  government  took  the  affair  in  hand, 
and  on  the  9th  of  September,  1831,  Mr.  Stanley 
brought  forward  a  planf ,  in  pursuance  of  which  all 
secular  instruction  of  the  children  of  both  persua- 
sions was  to  be  common ;  while  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  religious  instruction,  was  to  occupy  seper- 
rate  hours.  Government  was  to  grant  30,000/.  a 
year  for  the  execution  of  this  plan. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  rational,  simple,  and 
natural;  yet^this  again  gave  rise  to  a  violent  outcry 
On  the  side  of  the  over-zealous  Protestants ;  it  was 
*'  a  withholding  of  the  BibleJ."  Only  three  bishops 
voted  for  the  measure,  two  archbishops  and  thirteen 
bishops  against  it§.  The  ArchlMshop  of  Armagh 
said,  that  to  adopt  such  a  system  would  be  to  re- 
nounce the  principles  of  Ptotestantism,  and  to  ren* 
der  the  Bible  inaccessible.  Lord  Roden  exclaimed, 
''That  is  an  wfamoug  system  of  education  from 
which  the  unmutilated  word  of  God  is  excluded. 
Ministers  want  to  rob  the  people  of  the  Bible.jf  * 

It  is  evident  that  this  was  a' silly  and  a  malicious 
calumny.    Nobody  had  thought  of  depriving  the 

•  Hansard,  Series  III.,  x.,  869, 886.  f  Ibid,  vi.,  1249. 
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people,  i.  e.^  the  adult  population^  of  the  Bible ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  Protestants  and  Catholics  could 
not  a^«6  on  any  common  religious  instructiony  each 
party  wa»  at  fuU  liberty  to  adopt  its  own  system,,  at 
separate  hours;  and  to  read  the  Bible  with  its 
owrn  ddldren,  entire  or  in  part>  with  or  without 
ooBsmentary. 

On  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ob* 
serred,  that  a  system  which  entirely  severed  Catho* 
lies  firom  Protestants  would  be  best  adapted  to  the 
sitiiation  of  Ireland.  To  this  it  might  be  replied, 
thai  where  Catholics  and  Protestants  Uve  at  a  dis* 
taace  from  each  other,  such  a  system  is  easily  put 
m  practice ;  but  that  where  they  live  intermingled, 
some  conciliatory  plan  must  be  devised ;  and  that 
tins  becomes  more  obviously  necessary  in  a  country 
where  the  revenues  do  not  suffice  for  one  school ; — 
how  much  less  for  two  ? 

In  spite  of  aU  the  violent  excitement,  the  abuse 
and  the  misrepresentation,  to  which  this  plan  gave 
rise*,  it  gradually  became  more  and  more  popular; 
and  in  six  months .  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
scholars  increased  more  than,  on  the  Kildare  Street 
system,  in  six  years. 

It  is  maoiifest,  however,  that  with  sueh  extremely 
dender  means,  nothing  like  an  adequate  system  of 
education  in  its  various  stages  could  be  carried  into 
effect  for  a  whole  nation ;  and  thus  we  continually 
eome  back  to  the  grand  question  concerning  the 
partition  and  employment  of  the  property  of  th& 
Ptotestent  Church,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  the  Cathdic  churches  and  schools. 

*  Hansard,  Series  III.,  xi.,  637;  xiii.,  1182;  xiv.,  357. 
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JpriiZrtL 

The  miniftten  have  drawn  upon  themselves  anotiier 
defeat.  I  must  stay  here  long  and  learn  much,  be- 
fore I  shall  be  able  to  oomprdiend  their  line  of 
conduct  It  is  the  part  of  a  statesman  to  lead,  and 
not  to  be  led ;  to  gain  and  to  govern  the  confidence 
and  the  opinions  of  men  by  positive  action^  and  not 
to  defend  himself  behind  mere  negations,  and  suffer 
himself  to  be  driven  even  froih  this  deJimsive  po- 
sition, inch  by  inch. 

If  I  set  aside  long  and  irrelevant  dedamatioii, 
and  sum  up  impartially  what  the  Tories  propound, 
it  amounts  bricdly  to  this.  We  are  the  Poritive, — 
the  upholders,  and  what  we  uphold  and  desire  to 
retain  is  the  just,  the  dig^fied,  and  the  salutary ; 
our  opponents  are  the  Negative, — the  pullers  down, 
tlie  destructives.  Those  idio  require  that  this  de^ 
struction  should  originate  with  us,  require  something 
absurd  and  infamous;  even  defeat  is  more  honour* 
able  to  us,  and  more  satisfiictory  to  our  own  con- 
scienoes,  than  victory  can  be  to  our  enemies. 

This,  however,  involves  a  petitlo  prineipii;  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Whigs  could  easily  retort,  and  have 
indeed  retorted.  It  ia  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  results,  without  full  and  accurate  investiga- 
tion; to  endeavour  to  check  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  Irdand,  or  to  limit  it  to  a  single  point,  is  like 
defending  an  untenable  fortress. 

Nobody  can  more  utterly  disapprove  the  confis- 
cation of  church  property  under  shallow  pretexts, 
or  with  a  view  to  cover  wasteful  public  expenditure 
than  I  do ;  nor  wiU  I  here  presume  to  deckle  on  the 
question  of  the  alleged  excess  or  inequality  in  the 
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incomes  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland;  but 
liuit  tfangB  09  Owy  nte  tare  in  a  state  neither 
heaUhy  nor  justifiable^  it  seems  to  me  utterly  impos* 
sible  tat  any  man  sincerely  to  doobt. 

Bjttt^niiJia^nfrily ,  party  spirit  is  n»Nre  intense  and  one« 
mlod  on  tliis'8ab|eet,  than  the  world  has  a  right  ta 
cspeetAvm  the  practised  inteUigence  and  good  sense 
of  EnghouL  I  heard,  for  instance,  a  distinguished 
Tory  dcvgyman  say,  that  the  abrogation  of  the  re* 
suits  and  the  acquisitions  of  centuries,  the  sacrifices  of 
Aotestantism  to  Catholicism,  by  the  House  of  Com- 
.mons,  mm  receLved  with  *-  devilish  shouts.*'  It  was, 
he  added,  a  grief  and  a  shame  that  a  few  Sootch  and 
Iridi  members>  as  ignorant  as  they  are  fanatical, 
shonld  overpower  the  intelligent  majority,  and  be 
aUo  to  destroy  the  Protestant  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland;  which  was  never  more  admirable  thari 
now.  Indeed  it  was  evident  that  Lord  John  RussdU 
openly  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Conati- 
tatlon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  American. 

If  the  opposite  opinions  and  sentimeats  aM 
jeqnaUy  fiiU  cdT  rioleoce  and  exaggeration^  where  is 
that  true  and  healthful  mean,  in  which  alone  the 
pake  and  power  of  life  is  to  be  found  ? 

Were  it  unnatural  if  some  one,  admitting  ifaese 
assertions  of  the  Tories  buit  following  them  out  still 
foDrther,  aaked, — Can  that  be  a  good  form  of  gov^nb' 
ment,  "  a  free  and  happy  constitotian,*'  in  which  il; 
depends  -every  evening  on  chance  a«d  caprice,  'on 
the  presence  or  absence*  the  good  or  ill-wilU  of  a  fow 
ia0iaber%  how  and  by  whom  the  vast  internal  aiul 
oitteanal  affairs  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  coftducted? 
Certainly  no  adminislration  can  permanently  ge  <m 
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under  this  uncertainty ;  it  must  have  a  secure  pre- 
ponderancy>  and  be,  not  governed,  but  informed 
and  corrected,  by  the  opposition. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  regain  this 
position.  So  long,  however,  as  the  ministry  re* 
gards  the  abolition  of  sinecures  for  younger  sons 
as  sacrilege ;  so  long  as  it  does  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  for  the  Catholics ;  so  long  as  it  protects 
unprofitable  industry,  and  forgets  the  commerce  of 
Europe,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  attain  to  that 
security.  It  knows  not  what  is  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion demanded  by  the  present  times  ;  and  by  such  a 
course  of  policy  it  will  no  more  succeed  in  restrain- 
ing and  directing  the  present  appetite  for  novelty, 
than  our  ■,  who,  compared  with  English  con- 
servatives, are  only  imitatorum  pecm.  My  remarks, 
be  it  observed,  on  the  defects  and  the  dangers  of 
constitutional  forms,  are  not  at  all  meant  to  favour 
the  absolutism  of  a  CamariUa»  in  which  the  afiairs 
of  the  nation  are  discussed,  if  not  decided,  by  cham- 
berlains and  valets,  ruined  landlords  and  bankrupt 
projectors,  bigoted  old  women  or  profligate  young 
ones. 

What  will  be  done  now  about  the  Irish  question  ? 
asked  some  one.  It  will  be  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords,  replied  B.  P.,  a  dignified  clergyman  ;  or  the 
King,  if  an  address  be  presented  to  him  to  that 
cfiect,  will  admonish  the  Commons^ — and  then  see 
if  they  will  vi^nture  farther.  These  two  expedients 
which  the  speaker  seemed  to  anticipate  as  triumphal 
appeared  to  me  pregnant  with  dangers,  and  symp- 
toms of  a  violent  disease.  I  am  much  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  King  and  Lords  must  absolutely 
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concede  -what  ib  reasonable,  if  th^  would  not  pro- 
noke  unreasonable  demands. 

It  was  observed  with  great  justice  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  that  the  mischieTOus  cry  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  can  be  effectually  silenced,  only  by  eon- 
cessions  to  Ireland.  The  Irish  agitators  put  this 
forward  as  a  bugbear^  in  order  to  force  the  English 
nation  into  granting  to  fear,  what  they  will  not 
grant  to  justice.  If,  said  one  (with  a  show  of  rea- 
son), we  had  an  Irish  parliament,  our  church  affairs 
would  long  ago  have  been  settled,  whereas  the 
English  majority  is  invariably  against  us. 

That  many  Englishmen  describe  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  members  as  ign<nrant  and  absurd,  is  the 
consequence  ct  their  one-sided,  not  to  say  their 
conceited,  habits  of  mind.  The  Scotch  and  Irish 
must  be  counted  as  in  all  respects  equal,  or  it  is 
vttin  to  expect  that  they  can  be  satisfied  with  a 
tmion  which  is,  in  fact,  but  a  subjection. 

•  In  Scotland,  however,  the  results  of  the  union 
of  1706  have  long  been  so  secured  to  the  nation, 
that  the  dissolution  of  it  is  never  so  much  as 
thought  of;  although  many  grievances,  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  political  rights, 
existed  till  tl^  passing  of  the  Beform  BiU.  Of 
that  another  time. 

As  to  Ireland,  I  must  remark  that  people  are  apt 
to  forget,  in  their  indignation  against  the  existing 
evils,  that  things  were  infinitely  worse  before  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  in  Parliament,*  ''Before  the 
Union,  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  legislative  power 
prevailed  on  every  hand  ;  monopolies  of  every  hind 

*  December  lltb,  1830,  Hansard,  i.  1006. 
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existed  to  the  greatest  extent ;  venal  patronage 
was  suffered,  and  every  interest  of  the  people  was 
utterly  disregarded.  I  will  not  revert  to  the  bar- 
barous penal  code  by  which  bigoted  Protestants 
have  so  long  ruled>  and  thought  to  convert,  fana- 
tical Catholics.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  one 
point  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Till  1779  Ireland  was  treated  in  this  respect 
completely  as  a  foreign  country.  It  was  not  till  the 
December  of  that  year  that  three  important  restric- 
tions were  removed. 

1.  The  export  of  wool  and  woollen  manufactures 
to  the  European  continent,  and 

2.  The  export  of  glass  wares,  and  the  import  of 
glass  elsewhere  than  in  England,  were  permitted. 

3.  The  trade  with  the  British  Colonies  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies  was  thrown  open. 

In  the  year  1785  eleven  of  the  true  principles  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  commercial  system  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but,  in  spite  of 
Pitt's  recommendation,  they  were  so  altered  and  dis- 
figured, that  the  Irish  would  not  accept  them  in 
their  new  form.  Thus  the  evil  went  on  till  the 
Union  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1801 ;  when  it  was 
established*  that  all  grants>  premiums,  and  encou- 
ragements  to  trade  should  for  the  future  be  alike  in 
both  countries ;  that  all  produce  and  manufactures 
should  be  freely  transported  from  the  one  to  the 
odier,  and  should  pay  only  such  duties  as  were  ne* 
cessary  to  equalize  certain  taxes  on  consumption. 

I  sulgoin  a  few  but  striking  proofs  of  the  im- 
provement in  agriculture  and  in  manufiMstures  in 
Ireland  since  the  Union.    The  consumption  was,  of 
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Coitan^ 

1777,  429,000  lb$. 

1826,  4^78,000  lbs. 

Sugar, 

1793,  184,000  cwtt. 

Tiu, 

1832,  342,000  cwtt. 

1777^  808,000  lbs. 

CoaU, 

1830,  3,887,000  Ibt. 

1800,  864,000  fou. 

1830, 940^00  toiw. 

Exported, 

u^ 

1800«  36,000  yanlf 

1826,  51,000  yaniy. 

180t^  10,000 

Oxen, 

182|,  57,000 

10,000 

Sheep, 

62,000 

9,800 

P*9h 

784KK)* 
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Corn^ 
1810,  61,000  qn.  1826,  375^000  qn.         1830,  525,000  qrs. 

If  then  Ireland  has  made  such  great,  such  un- 
questionable advances  in  the  foregoing  respects, 
ivhence,  asks  every  one  in  amazement,  these  com- 
plaints of  the  abject  mbery,  the  perpetual  disquiet^ 
the  countless  crioies  and  disorders  ?  None  of  the 
«ngle  answers  so  often  given  afford  any  sufEc&ent 
flolutkn  :  the  causes  bm  evidently  manifold.  I  wiM 
only  suggest  a  few. 

All  diis  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  affects, 
in  iact,  only  the  hmdownera  and  the  clergy — it  does 
not  reach  the  mass  of  small  formers  and  under- 
tenants, who  outbid  each  other.  While  herds  of 
icattle  cross  over  to  England,  and  the  granaries  are 
filled  with  com,  the  poor  have  neither  meat  nor 
bread ;  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  only  afford  the  rich  double 
inducements,  and  double  iacilities,  for  leaving^ 


*  Browning's  <  Political  Condition  of  Great  Britain,'  p.  365.    Han- 
•aid,  zriiy  525. 
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oountry,  and  spending  their  lightly  won  incomes 
in  England,  and  other  foreign  lands.  Poverty, 
neglected  education,  indifference  to  all  civil  insti- 
tutions, hatred  to  ancient  and  modem  oppressors^ 
selfishness,  rapacity — such  are  among  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  countless  terrific  crimes,  for  the 
prevention  or  the  suppression  of  which  severe  laws 
were,  with  great  reason,  enacted  in  the  year  1832. 

In  the  province  of  Leinster  alone  there  were,  in 
one  year,  163  cases  of  homicide,  387  of  robhery, 
1823  of  burglary,  194  of  arson.* 

Whatever  there  might  be  to  aUege  against  the 
high  and  the  rich, — against  bad  taxes  or  bad  laws, 
-^—nothing  good  could  come  of  such  diabolical  acts 
as  these.  It  was,  however,  necessary  that  the  most 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these  fearful  phe- 
nomena, and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  remove 
those  causes,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  severe 
penalties.  With  this  view,  in  August,  183L,  Mr. 
Sadler  brought  forward  a  motion  for  introducing 
poor-laws  into  Ireland.  He  alleged  that  the  mon* 
strous  confiscations  of  former  tisEies  had  transferred 
a  vast  portion  of  the  soil  to  foreigners,  who  are, 
and  must  be  expected  to  be  absentees.  All  busi- 
ness, therefore, — all  intercourse  with  the  tenants;, — 
is  in  the  hands  of  middlemen,  who  almost  inva«- 
riably  (like  the  Fattori  in  Italy)  oppress  and  grind 
the  people,  without  pity  or  remorse  f*  Generally 
speaking,  the  people  are  industrious,  contented  with 
little,  anxious  for  work,  and  more  laborious  than 
slaves,  while  they  live  the  life  of  condemned  on- 
minals.  The  English  poor  are  infinitely  better  off 
than  the  Irish,  and  the  absence  of  all  compulsory 

•  Hansatd,  xv.,  1215 ;  iv.,  1 097.  f  Ibid,  ti.,  786. 
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proTision  for  the  latter  has  had/>tio  effect  in  increaH* 
ing  Toluntary  contributioTis.  Absentees  who  yearly 
receive  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  pounds^  subscribe 
in  the  most  pressing  emergencies,  eighty  or  ninety. 

In  reply  to  this  and  similar  statements,  it  was 
said,  that  it  would  be  highly  injudicknis  to  introduce 
poor 'laws  into  Ireland  at  the   very  moment  when 
they  were  declared  to  be  the  greatest  calamity  of 
England ;   that   the  question,  whether  a  compul- 
sory provision  for  the  poor  ought  to  exist  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  intricate,  and  depended  on  the 
various   considerations    of   labour,  wages,  capital, 
rent,  value  of  land,   &c. ;  that  the  utmost  caution 
ought  to  be  used,  not  to  excite  hopes  and  claims 
wbich    it   might   be  found  impossible   to  realise. 
Kven  O'Connell  maintained  that  the  introduction  of 
£n^ish  poop'laws  into  Ireland  would  only  increase 
the  evil,  and  aggravate  the  hatred  between  rich  and 
poor.    Mr.  Sadlev^s  motion  thus  fell  to  the  ground. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case,  as  m  many 
oAers,  an  impartial  observer   sees  error  in   both 
extremes.    The  one  tends  to  agrarian  laws,  to  equal 
partition  of  property,  or  to  fantastic  St  Simonian 
tfaeories ;  the  other  to  heartless  selishness  sod  sd& 
itolation:   whereas  every  society  ought  to  oppose 
and  correct  the  severance  of  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  whether  of  the  belfdiess^  through  the  neglect 
of  othi^s,  or  of  the  selfish,  from  want  of  sympathies. 
Spontaneous  benevolence  and  Christain  wibdom 
can  and  ought  to  do  much  for  the  poor ;  but  where 
these  are   not  sufficient,  government  has  a  ri|^ 
to  interpose  for   the  mitigation  of  actual  miscsy. 
It  is  a  mistake,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  to  r^ect 
all  pooT'lawB  on  accoimt  of  England's  un&voiarable 
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experienee.  The  erfls  aroee  out  of  the  fieilse  ex- 
tension given  to  the  word  poor,  and  the  perversion 
and  misapplication  of  originally  good  laws. 

Legislation  has  often,  and  particularly  in  Ireland^ 
done  more  for  the  olsgect  than  the  subject ;  more  for 
the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  property^ 
Xhask  for  persons;  far  more  (by  taxes,  corn-laws, 
&C.)  for  the  rich,  than  for  the  poor.  Here  lies  the 
main  root  of  the  numerous  oflEshoots  and  ramifications 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Mere  moral  admoni- 
tions have  small  effect,  when  the  high  are  deficient 
in  Christian  charity,  and  the  low  in  Christian 
humility. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  considered  is,  the 
very  di&rent  condition  of  the  people  in  England 
and  in  Ireland.  In  the  former,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  is  about  from  eight  to  sixteen  shillings  a 
wedc ;  in  the  latter,  firom  five  to  eight :  hence  emi- 
grations of  the  Irish  to  England  axe  inevitable, 
until  either  all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
is  interdicted,  or  their  condition  is  in  some  degree 
assimilated. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  drew  from  Mr.  Wyse  the 
exclamation,  "  Ireland  possesses  a  population  full 
of  intelligence,  and  more  numerous  than  that  of 
nineteen  of  the  states  of  Europe  ;  a  soil  more  fruit- 
ful than  that  of  England ;  the  richest  mines  and 
fi-aheries.  She  is,  besides,  a  connecting  link  between 
two  hemispheres.  Such  has  God  made  Ireland  ; 
bnt  what  has  she  been  made  by  man  ?  Gifted  with 
every  physical  blessing,  she  is  a  prey  to  every  moral 
curse ;  the  rich  are  absent,  the  poor  are  unem- 
ployed ;  Irish  beggary,  Irish  misery,  have  cost  Eng- 
land countless  sums,  and,  with  the  course  hitherto 
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pursued^  and  the  meaaiiTes  Utherto  employed,  tlie 
end  is  a&  xem<^  as  ever*.*' 

Much  hsm  been  done,  or  attempted,  since  these 
words  were  ptonouBced ;  and  the  recent  vote^  of 
Parliavaent  afflbrd  good  hope  that  more  still  will  be 
done.  One  of  the  greatest  grievances  was  that  of 
the  /  grand  luiies,  which  regulated  the  payment  of 
the  police,  tbe  maintenance  of  prisons,  hospitals^ 
bridges,  roads^  &c. ;  appointed  the  contractors  and 
other  officers,  and  passed  the  accounts.  All  these 
local  burthens,  which  were  continually  on  the  in- 
crease, fell  on  the  farmer,  the  last  under-tenant, 
and  were  assessed  according  to  the  superficial  extent 
of  soil,  without  any  reference  to  its  goodness  or 
badhiess ;  a  principle  as  unjust  as  the  mode  of  taxing 
according  to  the  seed-corn,  introduced  among  us  at 
the  time  of  the  French  domination.  The  persons 
who  made  the  assessments,  and  disbursed  the  funds 
accruing  from  them,  were  not  tl^  payers,  and  of 
course  their  proceedings  were  stdijeet  to  no  controL 
It  was  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  know  bef<7e-> 
hand  what  would  be  imposed  upon  himj  ;  and  the 
competition  for  farms  I  have  so  often  mentioned, 
was  too  hot  to  admit  of  careful  and  provident  cal- 
culation* Another  evil  was^  that  the  grand  juries 
were  so  entirely  occupied  with  these  financial  affairs^ 
that  they  had  no  time  for  their  duties  connected 
with  criminal  law.  Thus,  it  is  affirmed,  244  pecaons 
decided,  in  three  or  four  days,  above  5369  trials 
or  actions ;  each  trials  on .  an  averaget,  occupying 
five  minutes. 

*  Hansard,  iii.,  1210,  et  seq. ;  i.,  910. 

f  Since  1810  \he  grow  amount  has  risen  from  607,000/.  to  940,000/. 
Bmm4,  m,  888 }  rr.,  956. 
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Since  the  year  1815  numerous  committees  laeve 
been  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  Ire« 
land,  and  have  elicited  very  important  facts.  Mr. 
Stanley's  judicious  plans,  proposed  in  September, 
1831^  and  February,  1833,  went  to  this :  the  civil 
and  criminal  bosiness  was  for  the  most  part  divided ; 
seventy  old  laws  wete  repealed;  the  projects  con- 
cerning local  taxes  were  discussed  before  magis- 
trates, with  the  aid  of  persons  competent  to  the 
natter ;  the  jurors  were  appointed  in  a  better  man^ 
ner;  contracts  for  public  works  put  up  to  open 
competition;  and  the  assessments  kid  upon  the 
landowners. 


LETTER  IX. 

London  Shop^— Hackney  Carriagoi,  Omntbutet— Clubo — We^tfa 
.and    Magnificence   of   the  Church    of  England— -London  and 
Southwark  Bridges — ^Thamee — English  Tahie  for  Time— ^Political 
Spirit  of  Prusslar— Dinner  at  Lord  M  *8. 

Lmuhn,  Ajtrii  4thf  1835. 

Yesterday  I  delivered  letters  in  various  parts  of 
die  town.  The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  it, 
the  more  I  am  struck  with  its  vastness  and  variety^ 
its  activity  and  wealth.  The  shops  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  surpass  those  of  Paris  in  elegance  and  taste ; 
bnt  the  prodigious  quantities  of  goods  which  lie 
there  make  them  appear,  what  they  are — storehouses 
far  the  world. 

The  inscriptions  and  bills  in  shop- windows  some* 
times  allude  to  the  measures  of  govemment.    Thus 
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a  tea-dealer  assures  his  customers  that  he  will  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  "the  miserable  stuff  called 
free-trade  tea." 

I  hav^  already  spcdcen  of  the  various  sorts  of 
carnages.  Hie  coaches  with  two  horses  are  exacdy 
Uke  ours,  -and  have  no  peoidiar  character,  as  the 
one^iorte  cabriolets  have.  In  Vienna  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind;  and  as  to  our  droschkes,  I 
need  not  describe  their  virtues  or  their  defects.  In 
Naples  there  are  small  two-wh^led  carriages,  but 
«^te  of>en.  The  driver  sits  sidewards  at  the  feet 
of  the  gentleman  or  lady,  and  drives  leaning  all  the 
while  to  the  right  In  Paris  the  driver  sits  in  the 
cabriolet,  by  the  side  of  the  person  he  is  driving. 
Here,  the  latter  sits  alone  in  the  carriage,  and  the 
driver  has  a  very  narrow  seat  on  the  right  hand, 
stuck  on  to  the  main  body  like  a  swallow  s  nest. 
Now,  prove  all,  and  hold  to  that  which  is  best — or 
to  the  droechke. 

In  the  great  omnibuses  six  or  seven  persons  sit 
sideways  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  entrance  is 
from  behind.  They  have  names  of  all  sorts,  from 
"Emperor,"  ''Nelson,"  and  such  lofty  titles,  to  the 
names  of  the  proprietors  or  of  animals.  Every  ride, 
long  or  short,  costs  sixpence,  or  five  silver  groschen. 
The  carriages  are,  however,  much  longer  than  those 
in  Berlin,  and  the  profits  much  greater.    It  is  to  be 

hoped  they  will  soon  be  imitated  among  us. 

***** 

I  have  been  introduced,  with  the  greatest  and 
leadiest  civility,  into  three  dubs — the  Aiheneeum, 
the  Travellers',  and  the  Clarence.  I  find  in  tbem 
society,  books»  joomab,  and  dinners;  in  short,  all 
possible 'provision  fi>r  body .  and  mind. 
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Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  Archbishop  cf  C.^  an 
amiable,  well-bred,  and  well-informed  man.  His 
conduct  has  been  marked  by  uniform  moderation; 
and  though  he  has  naturally  endeavoured,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  to  uphold  the  Church,  he  hiffi 
tried  to  remedy  its  defects.  The  difference  between 
the  high  and  magnificent  church  of  England  and 
her  humbler  sister  of  Germany  was  clearly  to  be 
seen  even  in  this  single  dinner ;  the  silver  spoons, 
kniyes,  forks,  plates,  dishes,  and  covers  would  alone 
have  absorbed  the  whole  stipend  of  any  of  our 
pastors.  It  was,  according  to  the  rigid  presby- 
terian  standard,  too  much;  but  little,  when  com- 
pared with  the  splendours  of  our  old  electoral  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  However,  one  rule  is  not 
good  for  all ;  and  if  the  infinite  disparity  of  fMrtunes 
among  the  laity  is  not  only  permitted  but  ap* 
proved,  degrees  may  be  allowed  among  the  clergy. 
^  poor  church  is  not  the  best,  merely  in  virtue 
lif  its  poverty;  and  where  all  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  well-bom  shun  the  clerical  profes- 
sion because  it  offers  no  external  inducement  or 
consideration,  defects,  though  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, will  arise. 

Yesterday  I  worked  at  the  British  Museum,  then 
delivered  a  few  letters,  and  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  London  and  Southwark  bridges.  The  latter  is 
less  traversed  than  the  former,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  there  is  a  small  toll.  Both  bridges  are 
boldly  and  yet  solidly  built ;  broad,  handsome,  and 
imposing.      The    view    down    the   Thames,    from 
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London  bridge,  is  peculiarly  striking.  What  a 
forest  of  ships,  and  what  ceaseless  activity !  Com- 
pared with  this,  Paris  is  nothing,  with  its  two  or 
three  Seine  boats.  On  the  other  hand,  here  is, 
nnfortiiiiately,  a  total  want  of  the  beautiiVil  quays 
which  border  the  Seine,  and  are  the  chief  oma^ 
ment  of  Paris.  Borne  and  Vienna  are  equally  with<- 
out  this  great  adrantage;  and  Berlin  possesses  it 
only  pattially. 

^  *  *  «  « 

No  where  is  time  more  precious  than  here ;  .the 
Talue  the  English  set  upon  it  is  conspicuous  in 
everything.  There  can  be  no  stronger  contrast 
than'Hheir  principles  and  their  practice  concerning 
the  emploj^ment  of  time,  and  the  celebrated  dok^ 
fa/r  niente  of  the  Italians.  Their  whole  history  and 
chavflcter  may  be  derived  or  inferred  from  this 
national  peculiarity. 

During  my  Berlin  home-sickness, ,  to  whom 

I  was  introduced  by ,  called  on  me.  A  well- 
informed,  clever  man;  but  so  much  a  citizen  of 
England,  that  Prussia  and  his  native  city,  Berlin, 
appear  to  him  petty,  and  in  all  respects  behindhand. 
I  know  how  much  of  this  is  true,  and  how  much 
false ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  discretion,  I  could  not 
forbear  saying  that  all  trees  did  not  grow  with  the 
same  bark,  neither  was  it  desirable  that  they  should ; 
but  that  each  was  a  tree  nevertheless,  and  had  a  bark 
of  its  own.  I  added,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  discover  the  dark  sides  of  England,  nor  to  hold 
them  up  to  view. 

The  assertion  that  Prussia  has  no  political  educa* 
tion,  has  only  a  partial  and  conditional  meaning ;  for 
all  teal  education  must  eventually  have  a  political 
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significancy^  and  a  political  influence ;  and  if  tliat  of 
Prussia  is  not  conducted  by  means  of  parliamentary 
debates  and  newspaper  articles,  on  the  other  hand» 
many  parts  of  England  are  wholly  without  the  first 
elements  of  instruction.  When  events  demanded 
it,  there  was  no  more  lack  of  political  perspicacity, 
vigour,  and  enthusiasm  in  Prussia  than  in  England, 
although  they  arose  under  other  circumstances  and 
other  conditions.  I  dissent,  however,  entirely  from 
the  notion  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  to 
busy  himself  perpetually  with  politics,  and  to  bestow 
the  greater  part  of  his  thoughts  and  energies  on 
public  business.  This  French  excitement  seems  to 
me  just  as  much  a  disease^  as  the  apathy  which  is 
displayed  in  some  passages  of  the  history  of  Ger- 
many. Where  politics  exercise  an  immoderate  in- 
fluence over  the  present,  all  other  subjects  o(  human 
thought  and  action,  however  noble  and  refined*  ore 
apt  to  fall  into  -neglect  Nor  do  politics,  in  a  high 
and  large  sense,  consist  in  the  events  or  opinions  of 
the  day ;  but  in  that  statesmanlike  science  which 
can  only  grow  out  of  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  past  as  well  as  present  condition  of  mankind. 
The  old  complaint,  that  history  and  science  lose 
their  interest  to  men  excited  by  the  business  and 
the  passions  of  the  day,  may  be  repeated  with  great 
truth,  even  in  London. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  journal.  I  dined  on 
Sunday  the  5th  at  Lord  M ^"s,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Afiairs.  He  is  very  well  informed, 
and  has  written  a  good  history  of  the  Spanish 
succession  war.     His  person  reminds  me  much  of 

Niebuhr.    Lady  M sang  some  English  songs 

mth  great  expression ;  but  if  I  do  not  always  imder- 
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stand  the  words  mthoat  the  music,  how  much  less 
when  concealed  under  musical  tones.    Lord  M 
speaks  German ;  Miss  G        ■,  whcnn  I  should  have 
mther   taken   for  a  handsome  Italian  than  for  an 
English  womRn,  speaks  it  still  more  fluently. 


LETTER  X. 

SUte  «uad  Prospecfa  of  the  Miniatiy— Govt  uf  ElecUuns— Seotiment 
of  an  EnglUh  Mioister — I^etter  of  Lord  Holderaesne,  on  the  Mini- 
•try  of  1757— Resignation  of  the  Minittry— Sir  Robert  Peel— Reli- 
{(ious  TolBiancc  'Power  of  Wotd^^IdoUtry  of  Forma. 

London,  AprU  6ih,  1 835. 

I  HAVE  some  hesitation  about  writing  to  you  on  the 
political  events  of  the  day,  since  the  newspapers  give 
you  sufficient  intelligence  of  all  that  has  actually 
oocorred,  and  any  conjectures  or  discussions  on  pos« 
sibiUties  are  useless;  before  my  letter  can  reach 
Berlin,  one  contingency  is  become  a  certainty,  and 
the  other  is  of  no  farther  interest 

On  the  other  hand,  these  affairs  are,  just  now,  sd 
important,  and  so  entirely  engross  the  public  mind, 
that  it  would  seem  an  absurd  affectation  to  abstain 
from  all  mention  of  them. 

Since  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  final  declaration  concern- 
ing Irish  affairs,  matters  stand  in  a  very  curious 
position  in  Parliament  The  former  of  the  two 
alternatives  proposed  by  the  spiritual  Lord  meo-* 
tioned  in  my  last,  "  that  a  bill  would  be  sent  up  to 
ihe  House  of  Lords,  and  there  be  thrown  out,** 
Qonnoty  after  that  declaration  of  PeeVs,  be  carried 
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into  effect :  for  he  has  not  made  his  staying  in  or 
going  out  of  office  dependent  on  this  event ;  nor  has 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  adopt  a  modified  form 
of  the  proposal  of  the  committee,  and  thus  to  place 
the  final  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  Lords.  He 
will  prefer  a  second  time  to  try  (if  the  committee 
pronounces  in  favour  of  the  measure)  to  maintain  a 
majority  by  unconditional  rejection ;  and,  if  this  does 
not  succeed,  to  resign.  Hence  it  is  very  doubtfiil 
whether  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  party  will  adopt 
the  other  alternative — that  of  presenting  an  address 
to  the  King.  He  might  certainly — ^in  so  far  as  he 
would  be  borne  out  by  a  majority — declare  that  the 
conflict  and  the  "  fair  trial "  were  at  an  end.  The 
Opposition  wished  for  such  a  conflict,  and  there 
were  three  fields  on  which  battle  might  be  given ; — 
1st.  Foreign  policy ;  2nd.  Finance ;  3rd.  Church 
affairs. 

The  first  topic  was  entirely  avoided,  because  a 
thorough  change  in  European  policy  was  not  pro* 
posed,  nor  possible,  and,  indeed,  would  have  been  in 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  Whigs. 

As  little  could  the  Opposition  accede  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  for  the  repeal  of  the 
malt- tax ;  since,  during  its  ministerial  reign,  it  had 

opposed  and  defeated  this  very  measure.     Sp 's 

correspondent  is  wrong,  therefore,  in  considering, 
as  I  see  he  does,  the  majority  for  ministers  on  this 
question  as  a  test  of  decisive  superiority.  It  proves 
nothing, — but  that  the  Whigs  will  not  vote  against 
their  old  professed  opinions ;  nor  could  they,  if  the 
present  ministry  had  been  thrown  out  on  this  ques- 
tion, have  carried  through  a  new  system  of  finance* 
It  was,  therefore,  with  perfect  justice,  as  well  as 
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sagacity,  that  the  Opposition  gave  battle  on  the 
field  of  the  Chtirch ;  and  especially  the  Churdh  of 
Ireland,  mrhere  abuses  are  the  most  rife  and  salient, 
and  the  ministry  must  necessarily  have  greater  diffi- 
cidties  to  encounter  than  on  any  other  subject. 

How,  then,  is  all  this  to  end  ? 

Several  issues  are  possible.  In  the  first  place,  the 
people  show,  by  their  petitions,  such  an  attachment 
to  the  ministry,  that,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  said  above, 
Peel  may  be  enabled,  by  their  confidence,  to  con- 
tinue at  the  helm.  But  then  the  approving  peti- 
tions will  soon  be  met  by  hostile  ones ;  and,  contrary 
to  all  constitutional  forms  and  principles,  more 
importance  is  sometimes  attached  to  petitions  of 
this  kind, — though  perhaps  procured  by  disgraceful 
means, — than  to  that  grand  petition  which  is  consti- 
tutionally enounced  by  the  majority  of  parliament. 

In  the  second  place,  the  ministry,  according  to 
Peel's  declaration,  may  tender  its  resignation  to  the 
king.  If  the  latter  accepts  it,  he  is  placed  in  the 
extremely  disagreeable  necessity  of  recalling  to  his 
councils  the  ministers  he  so  abruptly  dismissed.  The 
jiowerful  Tories  are  disappointed ;  and  the  irritated 
conquerors  will  endeavour  to  ensure  the  permanency 
of  their  power,  by  measures  going  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  former  demands. 

Or,  thirdly,  the  now  united  parties  will  fall 
asunder,  and  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  fresh  vio- 
lent change,  which  will  again  throw  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tories.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
king  does  not  accept  the  offered  resignation,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  any  consecutive  course 
of  government  consistent  wiA  such  an  equal 
balance  of  opposite  parties  •,  therefore  this  suppo- 
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sition  tacitly  involves  that  of  a  disscdution  of  parlia- 
ment  It  is  possible  that  the  Opposition  may  lose 
votes  by  a  new  election ;  but  it  is  also  possiUe  that 
they  may  gain.  Such  rapidly  repeated  appels  au 
pevple  excite  the  passions  anew  at  every  time,  place 
an  excessive  and  ever^fluctuating  preponderancy  in 
the  hands  of  the  masses,  occasion  monstrous  expense, 
accustom  the  people  to  disgraceful  modes  of  getting 
money,  and  have  unifcnrmly  been  unfavourable  to 
kingly  power.  I  am  too  much  of  an  '  Historiker 
not  to  recollect  with  anxiety  the  numerous  precipi- 
tate dissolutions  under  Charles  I. 

General ,  father  of  Lady  — — ,  sacrificed 

his  whole  yearly  income  (20,000/.)  at  the  last  elec*- 
tion,  and  is  ready,  if  necessary,  to  make  similar 
exertions  again.  You  see  how  passionately  the  state 
of  things  is  taken  up— how  decisive  it  is  considered. 

A  member  of  the  ministry,  a  very  instructed  man. 
a&d  one  of  mild  temper  on  other  subjects,  said  to  me, 
"  We  will  grant  the  Catholics  everything,  but  w* 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  above  all,  we 
will  not  live  with  them."  This  granting,  however> 
amounts,  at  last,  only  to  this — that  they  will  allow 
the  poor  Irish  (on  condition  of  maintaining  the  rich 
Protestant  Church)  to  give  their  own  money  for  the 
support  of  their  own  clergy  and  churches.  The 
latter  part  of  his  expression  implies  a  feeling  of 
antipathy  amounting  to  hate,  which  is  more  iigu* 
rious  and  exasperating  than  the  extortion  of  money ; 
and  which,  Gbd  be  praised,  has  either  totally  dis- 
appeared, or  sunk  into  perfect  impotence  in  Ger- 
many. 
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As  was  to  be  foreseen,  the  Opposition,  alter  having 
gained  ground  by  Peels  declaration^  has  taken  up 
an  advanced  position,  and  now  requires  that  the 
new  principle  of  the  application  of  church  revenues 
be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Tithe  BilL  On  this 
point  their  victory  is  not  doubtAil,  after  what  has 
taken  place.  This  battle  the  ministry  will  certainly 
lose  in  a  few  days.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  superiority  will  be  decided  in  the 
same  manner  on  other  questions.  The  state  of 
things  now  is  extremely  like  that  which  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1757.  I  read  yesterday,  in 
Mitchell's  papers^  an  accurate  description  of  the 
latter,  by  Lord  Holdemessoj  then  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  He  complains  bitterly  of  disunion  within* 
feebleness  without,  uncertainty  and  vacillation  as  to 
all  propositions  and  all  measures.  Ministers,  he 
says,  have  a  small  majority  in  parliament  one  day, 
the  next  they  are  in  a  minority :  it  is  perfectly  impos* 
sible  to  govern  a  country  under  such  circumstanoesi 
— In  short,  the  most  hopeless  strain  of  lamentation. 
And  what  happened  ?  In  a  few  weeks  the  leaders 
coalesced.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  elder 
Pitt  were  reconciled^  and  stood  at  the  head ;  plans 
were  pursued  in  concert,  and  executed  with  the 
gpreatest  promptitude ;  and  king,  people,  and  minis- 
ter, says  Lord  Holdemesse,  are  now  more  united 
and  contented  than  perhaps  they  ever  were  before, 

God  grant  a  similar  consummation  now ! 

April  9/A,  1835. 

Yesterday  evening,  after  a  long  agony,  the 
ministry  expired.     That  a  Tory  ministry,  in  the  old 
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sense  of  the  ward,  could  not  subsist,  I  never  for  a 
moment  doubted.  The  only  question  was  this, — 
how  far  the  Tories  were  willing  to  go  in  the  path 
newly  opened  to  them  ?  The  church  question  has 
demonstrated  that  the  maintenance  of  the  hostile 
principles  and  attitude  of  the  religious  parties 
appears  to  them  a  more  sacred  and  imperative  duty 
than  their  reconciliation.  The  peculiar  form  rf 
expression  which  certain  men  have  given  to  the 
Christian  doctrine, — or  rather,  the  differences  created 
by  different  confessions, — are,  in  their  view,  the 
priraajry  object ;  the  fountain-head  of  that  doctrine, 
the  Gospel,  the  secondary  one.  Still  more  im- 
portant in  their  eyes  is  that  external  constitution 
of  the  church  which  seciu'es  to  them  such  large 
revenues.  They  regard  the  property  of  the  Irish 
church  as  our  nobles  used  to  regard  the  sinecures 
in  the  cathedral  chapters. 

PeeFs  attitude  was  that  of  a  very  skilful  champion 
of  an  untenable  cause.  His  colleagues  did  not  ven- 
ture forth  into  day-light ;  probably  firom  a  fear  of 
inconvenient  parallels  with  their  former  speeches 
denouncing  all  reforms.  Peel  had  to  prop  the 
tottering  palace  of  aristocratical  church  establish- 
ments ;  single-handed,  he  had  to  defend  it,  and  to 
beat  back  all  its  assailants ;  he  was  compelled  to  fight 
on  disadvantageous  ground.  From  the  moment  that 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  induce  his  timorous  or  ^ 
bigoted  allies  to  take  up  a  new  position,  from  that 
moment  his  overthrow  was  certain. 

My  historical  and  theological  researches  have 
tended  to  produce  the  most  intimate  conviction  in 
my  mind  that  every  kind  of  fanaticism  is  pernicious ; 
that  charity  and  patience  are  more  efficient  teachers 
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than  force  and  exclusinreiiesB;  that  all  CShristian 
sects  ariae  from  the  same  weU-cpring  of  mercy  and 
redemption;  and  that  some  diversities  of  opinion, 
may  and  ought  to  be  tderated.  Greater  diversities 
kave  indeed  been  tolerated  in  England  than  in 
most  oth^  countries^  and  hence  the  contradiction  of 
ecclesiastical  monopoly  is  the  more  flagra^  and 
nntenaUe. 

I  regard  the  triumph  ^cf  the  tolerant  principle, 
therefore^  as  a  great,  substantial*  and  permanent 
gain ;  even  although  errors  of  detail,  or  some  acts 
of  indiTidual  wrong,  should  be  inseparable  from  it. 
Hrrors  and  wrongs  were  committed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  but  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  which  the 
Indepcmdents  asserted,  has,  God  be  praised,  never 
been  lost ! 

The  prediction  that  the  king  would  dismiss  the 
ministry  on  the  grounds  I  have  mentioned,  without 
any  parliamentary  necessity,  has  not  in  this  case 
been  fulfilled ;  the  well-grounded  practice  which  has 
subsisted  for  more  than  a  century  must  now  be 
reverted  to.  Natnre  has  provided  crises  enough  for 
the  political*  as  well  as  for  the  human  body;  in 
neither  case  ought  we  to  seek  to  multiply  them.  It 
is  true  the  Tories  regarded  this  as  a  means  of  avert- 
ing a  worse  evil;  as  people  inoculate  the  cow-pox  to 
escape  the  more  dangerous  disease.  Here,  however, 
t^  natural  catastrophe  was  not  to  be  averted  by  the 
artificial  one;  the  former  might  have  supervened 
with  double  violence,  and  perhaps  the  cure  will  now 
be  safer  and  more  complete. 

The  Crown,  as  many  lament,  has  again  loat  ground 
to  the   already  excessive  power  of  the  peopl 
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not  without  blame  to  its  counsellors.  But  the 
real  loss  is  that  which  threatens  the  aristocracy ;  the 
King  is  more  likely  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
his  station,  than  the  Tories  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir 
privileges,  and  of  their  old  immediate  or  mediate 
possessions — /.  e.  their  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
secular  sinecures. 

It  is  the  trick  of  every  aristocracy  to  represent 
itself  as  identical  with  the  throne :  thus  the  alxdi- 
tion  of  the  beer  monopoly  was  pronounced  by  the 
loyal  among  us  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  his  Majesty  the  King.  It  is  also  the 
trick  of  democrats  to  represent  themselves  as  iden- 
tical with  the  people ;  and  designedly  to  confound  or 
intermix  their  personal  interests  with  the  interests 
of  the  mass.  A  true  statesman  will  be  on  his 
guard  against  both  these  delusions,  and  take  care 
to  hold  them  in  check,  and  render  them  innocuous. 

What  battles  of  words  about  words  !-^how  often 
is  an  unmeaning  or  a  dyslogistic  word  accepted  as 
decisive  of  a  question !  One  day  I  had  briefly  ex- 
plained to  an  Irish  Catholic  member  of  Parliament 
the  state  of  religious  parties  in  Prussia.  He  replied, 
"  Your  despoi,  then,  has  forced  upon  you  very  useful 
institutions."  The  words  ''de»pol"  and  "forced'' 
made  me  wince ;  and  in  spite  of  all  my  caution  I 
could  not  entirely  "  close  the  hedge  of  my  teeth  *' 
(as  Homer  says).  I  said,  ''Yes ;  if  a  kind  father  is 
to  be  called  a  despai,  and  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
children  to  be  deemed /orced." 

If  teji  votes  in  Parliament  had  given  legal  perpe- 
tuity to  all  the  atrocities  which  have  been  practised 
against  the  Irish  ever  since  the  year  1650,  would 
that  have  been  no  ''  despotbm  V — and  would  the 
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observance  of  a  certain  fitrm  haye  rendered  the 
question  of  the  matter  superfluous }  I  repeat,  how 
ean  men  practise  this  idolatry  of  forms  and  for- 
mulee,  and  be  so  enslaved  to  tliem  that  thej  either 
cannot  understand  anything  which  deviates  from 
their  darling  usages,  or  peremptorily  deny  its  very 
existence  ? 

'  But  we>  in  our  turn,  cherish  errors  which  are  per- 
haps not  less  in  degree,  though  different  in  kind. 
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Philharmonic  Concert — Comparison  of  London  and  Paris  Music—. 
Mr.  Hallam — Sir  F.  Palgrave — Mr.  Cooper. 

London,  AprU  7,  1835. 

Ybsterday  evening,  Mr.  M took  me  to  the 

Philharmonic  concert.  I  ought  to  be  doubly  grate- 
fiil  to  him,  since  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  tickets 
for  this  exclusive  assembly.  The  room  is  large, 
lighted  with  ten  chandeliers,  and  the  roof  is  arched. 
Between  the  windows  (which  in  the  evening  are 
mirrors)  are  Corinthian  pilasters.  There  are  no 
other  decorations  worth  mentioning.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  is  a  sort  of  royal  box  supported  by 
pillars  ;  at  the  other  the  orchestra  which  rises 
very  abruptly.  The  centre  is  filled  with  benches, 
and  three  rows  run  along  each  side,  as  in  oiur  Aca- 
demy of  Singing. 

Tlie  first  thing  was  a  symphony  of  Maurer,  which 
bore  marks  of  industry  and  originality,  but  was  too 
long,  and  entirely  in  the  modem,  overloaded  chro- 
matic style. 
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Next,  the  temnr  song  out  of  Haydn*s  'Orfeo;' 
Temarkable  for  its  simplicity,  more  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  symphony.  Mr.  Pfeury's  voice 
is  soft  and  agreeable,  but  lie  wants  force  and  ani- 
Bistion. 

Aria,  out  of  the  '  Donna  del  Lago/  sung'by  Mdle. 
BrambiUa,  Elena,  o  hi  cK  io  chiamo.  Often  as  I 
have  heard  Bossiniades,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
afresh  every  time  at  the  music  which  this  audacious 
composer  sets  to  the  words  before  him.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  guess  the  melodies  from  the  words,  or 
to  infer  the  words  from  the  melodies.  Mdle.  Bram- 
biUa, a  mezzo-soprano,  sang  the  cohrature  so  wdl 
and  so  piano,  that  one  could  make  nothing  distinct 
ont  of  such  sweet  quavering,  and  then  dropped 
fortissimo  to  the  lowest  notes  of  her  voice,— 
to  the  admiration  of  the  audience  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  manner  neither  feminine  nor  sub- 
Ume,  but  simply  coarse  and  mannish.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  manner,  which 
IHsaroni,  though  with  hr  different  powers  and  skill, 
brought  into  fashion. 

Overture  to  *  Leonore'-^the  old  one,  which  is  in^ 
fehor  to  the  new. 

Seeond  Act.  —  Mozart's  Symphony,  'Jupiter.*  I 
immediately  concluded  that,  nud^  this  namo,  the 
fijjviphony  in  C  sharp  must  be  meant ;  and  I  was 
not.  itiistaken :  without  question  the  most  brSliant 
thing  of  the  evening. 

Scena  out  of  Spohr's  '  Pietro  di  Albano,*  sung  by 
Mrs^  Bifib^*  If  the  modern  Italians  do  not  trouUe 
themsrives  about  the  general  meaning  of  the  text 
of  an  ■ail^  on  the  other  hand  the  modem  Germans 
are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  faulty  of 
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Ubof  iously  running  after  the  expression  of  each 
six^^  w<»rd*  Mrs.  Bishop  is  but  a  second-rate 
singer ;  toj  inferior  to  Mad.  Grunbaum,  as  Mdlle. 
BmnbiUa  is  to  Mdlle.  HahneL 

Mori  had  studied  Beethoven*s  violin  concerto  and 
ftajed  ft  aeeurately ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  want 
the  necessary  inspiration.  He  is  certainly  inferior 
to  the  great  French  and  German  masters. 

In  one  of  Mozart's  quintetts>  Mr.  Wilman  played 
the  clarionet  with  great  sweetness  of  tone  and 
beanty  of  style. 

A  lersetto  from  'Cosi  fan  tutte/  and  the  overture 
to  Weber's  'Euryanthe'  were  to  follow.  But  as  I 
have  ^rft^s  heard  the  former  in  greater  perfection 
than  I  couM  have  heard  it  here^  you  will  not  blame 
me  for  going  away.  As  it  was,  I  did  not  get  to  bed 
titt  midnight 

If  I  may  venture,  after  one  concert,  to  compare 
London  with  Paris,  the  result,  on  the  whole,  is  this. 
The  mass  of  instruments  may  be  equal ;  but  the 
eflhet  is  better  in  the  Salle  at  Paris,  and  the  French 
performers  on  the  stringed  and  wind  instruments 
seem  to  me  more  thorough  artists  than  the  English. 
In  London,  you  hear  distinctly  that  the  musie  is 
produced  by  many ;  whereas  in  Paris  it  appears'  as 
if  the  whole  were  the  work  of  one  mind  and  one 
hand.  like  the  half  shadows  and  the  ibckering 
1^^  on  a  landscape,  so  I  often  thought  I  per- 
ceived uncertainties  and  trembling^  of  tone,  though 
the  msdn  stream  flowed  on  its  regular  course.  In 
Psrisy  my  expectations,  as  to  instrumental  music, 
were  fiur  exceeded :  here,  they  are  in  a  degree  dis* 
appointed,  because  I  had  heard  people  assert  Ihat 

vou  I.  n 
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it  is  doubtful  which  capital  has  the  pre-eminence. 

In  both,  vocal  music  seems  quite  subordinate. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Tliat  Mr.  Hallam  is  a  very  distinguished  writer 
everybody  knows.  I  have  to  add,  that  he  is  a  no 
less  agreeable  man.  He  had  the  kindness  to  invite 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Cooper  to  meet  me.  The 
former  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  history  of 
England  at  an  early  period ;  the  latter  has  arranged 
a  great  mass  of  historical  documents,  of  which  he 
has  given  a  learned  and  accurate  report  in  two 
volumes^  and  has  superintended  the  printing  of 
much  important  matter.  Both  these  gentlemen 
testified  the  greatest  readiness  to  serve  me  ;  so 
that,  both  scientifically  and  socially,  I  am  in  danger 
of  falling  into  an  embarras  de  richesses. 

The  number  of  letters  of  introduction  has  been 
raised  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  by  your  last  large 
packet.  I  dehver  them  gradually:  many  have  no 
effect,  while  others  produce  unexpected  results. 
The  best  are  those  wliich  are  connected  with  an 
interest  in  my  labours. 

S 's  caution,  "  That  one  must  go  everywhere 

in  a  carriage,  or  one  passes  for  nobody,''  is  either 
an  old  fable,  or  an  antiquated  truth.  Judging  by 
the  descriptions  and  the  warnings  that  one  often 
hears  in  Germany,  or  receives  on  the  road,  one  must 
needs  believe  that  most  Englishmen  are  fools  them- 
selves, or  take  foreigners  to  be  so.  This  is  mere 
absurd  talk.  They  are,  in  all  respects,  as  reason- 
able as  other  reasonable  men  in  Europe ;  and  what- 
ever their  peculiarities  or  their  prejudices  on  Uiis 
point  may  be,  they  do  not  manifest  them.    jSo,  too. 
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in  their  dress ;  there  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable ; 
and  even  the  great  talk  about  their  extravagant 
supply  of  clean  linen  is  groundless.  I  see  what 
I  have  seen  everywhere  else,  all  possible  gra- 
dations of  fine  and  coarse  linen ;  and,  indeed,  the 
irequent  use  of  cotton  would  greatly  shock  our 
female  critics.  The  French  and  Germans  are  not 
a  whit  worse  provided  with  clean  linen;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  London  clean  linen  is  soon 
dirty,  and  therefore  must  be  very  frequently  changed. 
For  the  same  reason  hands  and  face  must  be  oflcner 
waslied  than  elsewhere.  If  I  go  out  dean,  and 
return  in  an  hour,  I  am  certain  to  see  a  doxen 
black  spots  on  my  face. 

Just  as  absurd  are  the  cautions  one  receives,  as  if 
one  were  in  danger  of  being,  if  not  maltreated,  at 
least  insulted  and  laughed  at,  in  the  streets.  I  have 
purposely  asked  information  of  all  kinds  of  people 
of  every  class,  from  the  most  elegant-looking  down 
to  coalheavers  and  errand-boys ;  and,  in  every  in- 
stance, it  was  given  with  a  readiness,  fulness,  and 
accuracy,  such  as  it  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  find 
in  any  other  country.  Some  even  accompanied  me, 
without  asking  for,  or  thinking  of,  any  pecuniary 
reward ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  man  who  had  told 
me  left,  by  mistake,  instead  of  right,  ran  after  me 
to  conect  his  error. 

The  grand  question  of  using  or  not  using  a. 
carriage  thus  falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  In 
the  first  place,  the  incessant  noise  of  carriages  of 
all  sorts  renders  it  impossible  that  the  people  you 
go  to  see  should  know  how  their  visiters  come.  And 
am  I  to  imagine  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord 
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Holland,  are  persona  likely  to  take  me  for  a  nxh 
mail,  because  I  am  jolted  to  their  doors  in  a  hackney^ 
eoach>  or  to  think  me  the  worse  company  because  I 
come  on  foot  ?  And  so  I  do  here  as  I  do  elsewhere : 
if  the  (Ustance  is  not  too  great,  and  the  weather  ia 
good,  I  walk ;  if  I  lose  too  much  time  in  Walkingr 
or  the  weather  is  bad,  I  ride. 

Aprii  9th,  1835, 

Yesterday  I  breakfasted  at  Mr.  H *&    He  i» 

distinguished  both  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  the  translator 
of  Goethe  8  '  Faust*  There  I  met  Mr.  L~-^,  the 
translator  of  Miiller's  '  Dorians,*  and  a  young  Ger- 
man jurist  Zachariffi,  who  is  principally  occupied 
with  researches  on  the  subject  of  Byzantine  law. 
The  conversation  turned  mainly  on  ^German  liter»- 
ture>  especially  on  the  second  part  of  *  Faust,'  which 
has  few  admirers  here. 

From  the  Museum  I  went  to  walk,  and  then 

stayed  at  home  till  Mr.  M called  me  to  go  to  a 

great  dinner  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  decayed 
actors«  It  has  subsisted  for  eighteen  years,  and 
eiyoys  considerable  patronage.  The  King  sub- 
scribes 1051.,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  25L,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  105/.,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  501.,  the 
Duchess  of  St  Alban's  50i.,  and  so  on. 

The  room  was  large,  and  the  company  was  seated 
at  several  tables :  it  consisted  only  of  men.  In  the 
gall/eries,  however,  there  were  some  ladies^  who 
looked  down  upon  the  feast  The  tables  were  so^ 
narrow,  and  so  crowded  with  dishes,  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  eating  must  have  lasted  for  many 
^ours;  but  dlo  sooner  was  the  signal  for  the  attack 
given,  than  a  furious  charge  was  made ; — one  took 
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fpoap,  another  fish,  another  fiesh,  and  so  oti.  A 
unWersal  slaughter  of  the  viands  was  thus  effected 
in  a  very  short  space  of  tiine>  and  singing  and 
speaking  began.  Hie  object  and  condition  of  the 
Modt/tf  ifore  stated  by  the  chairman ;  the  patronage 
<if  the  Princess  Victoria  was  mentioned,  and  excited 
great  applause  ;  a  sacred  <^non  was  snng>  and  was 
followed  by  '  God  save  the  King/  &c. ;  and,  lastly, 
Mori  played  on  the  violin  better  than  he  had 
done  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  Moscheles  also 
pteyedy  but  I  did  not  stay  to  hear  his  performance. 
AD  ihis  was  accompanied  and  interrupted  by 
JtUEtks .  of  approbation  expressed  by  voices,  sticks, 
Ibety  knives,  foirks,  glasses,  &c.,  in  such  a  fashion, 
that  our  fartisnma  would  be  a  mere  gentle  murmur 
to  it. 

I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
dinner,  but  all  these  particulars  lost  their  interest 
with  me  in  comparison  with  one  thought.  In  this 
very  same  hour  the  ministry  was  dissolved :  and  tins 
disscdution  was  not  (as  it  so  often  is  in  France)  ^ 
mere  concern  of  coi^es  and  traccaser^s,  but  had  a 

• 

real  substantive  meaning,  and  tended  to  real  and 
efficient  changes.  What  a  deal  of  wit,  good  and  bad 
— ^what  ang^  passions — what  hope  and  fear — whot 
praise  and  blame — would  have  foamed  over,  like 
champagne  momteux,  in  such  an  hour,  in  Paris !  Here, 
not  a  trace  of  the  kimL  The  first  toast  to  the  King 
(not  as  with  us,  with  three  times  three,  but  with 
nine  times  nine,  and  as  sforzato  as  possible)  ;  then 
to  the  Queen,  the  Boyal  Family,^ — all  with  the 
greatest  applause, — so,  Iflcewise,  •  Crod  save  the  King.* 
It  seemed  as  i^  dl  that  was  passing  without  ^ere  but 
ii  light  ripple  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  waters.    The 
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weal  of  England,  her  riches,  her  laws,  her  fteedom, 
seemed  moored  to  some  immoveable  amchor  in  the 
securest  and  serenest  depths  of  ocean,  whence  neither 
winds  nor  waves  can  ever  tear  them  loose.  The 
clouds  which  flit  along  the  face  of  heaven,  and  so 
often  seem,  to  us  timid  spectators,  to  portend  a 
coming  storm,  may  here  be  regarded  as  but  the 
passing  fleeces  of  a  summer  sky  ;  or  rather  as  the 
proof  and  the  earnest  of  an  equable  and  safe  state 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  short,  there  was  something  to  my  mind  in  the 
whole  proceeding — both  what  was  done,  and  what 
was  left  undone — so  wholly  peculiar,  so  above  all 
measure  exciting,  that  in  my  sympathy  with  Eng^ 
land,  (and  have  not  years  of  my  life  been  given  to 
this  country  ?)  I  coidd  hardly  refrain  from  tears ; 
and  I  earnestly  prayed  to  God  that  this  star  might 
not  be  quenched,  but  that  He  would  be  pleased  to 
purify  and  enlighten  it,  and  to  remove  from  it  all 
the  spots  which  partially  obscure  its  brightness. 


LETTER  XII. 

Sir  Robert  Veel — Hoose  of  Lords — Situation  of  the  Catholic  Clergy — 
English  and  Oerman  Protestantism — IJistorical  Sketch  of  the 
Church  of  England— Motions  and  Debates  on  Chuich  Reform— 
Church  Revenue! — Disaentexe — ^£n<;li8h  Tithes— Tithe  Rcforma— 
Voluntary  System — ^Necessity  for  Reform. 

Thurtdmy^  Aprii  8M,  1S35. 

Parliament  will  most  probably  not  be  dissolved. 
Peel,  Wellington,  and  L}Tidhurst  are  said  to  have 
decidedly  dissuaded  so  perilous  a  step.  I  feel  great 
regret  for  the  former :  he  has  fought  the  battle  of 
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hk  party  with  every  conceivable  effort  of  mind  and 
body ;  he  has  sacrificed  himself  to  it^  nor  did  he  quit 
the  &Ad  till  he  was  driven  ^from  every  post ;  and, 
now,  many  of  the  high  Tories  are  the  loudest  in  his 
condemnation.  They  say,  *'  that  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy  should  not  have  been  intrusted  to  a  cot- 
ton-spinner ;  that  he  wants  resolution  and  courage  ; 
and,  instead  of  dissolving  parliament,  and  boldly 
pursuing  his  coiu*se,  he  has  beaten  a  retreat,  and 
poorly  quitted  the  field.'* 

The  English  nobility  is  richer  and  more  powerful 
than  the  French  of  the  year  1789  ;  but  if  the  more 
zealous  of  them  persist  in  this  career  of  opposition 
(which  goes  even  into  such  matters  as  the  marriage 
of  Dissenters,  and  the  graduation  of  students),  they 
Mrill  lose  ground  from  day  to  day,  'and  a  far  more 
absolute  change  in  their  social  and  political  position 
than  has  overtaken  the  French  most  surely  awaits 
them.  In  former  times,  land  was  the  only  source  of 
wealth,  and  the  possession  of  it  necessarily  conferred 
dignity  and  privileges  ;  but  this  is  wholly  altered, 
and  the  old  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  change. 

The  formation  of  a  new  ministry  appears  to  me 
attended  with  great  difficulties.  As  a  single  party, 
the  Tories  are  the  most  numerous  ;  therefore  when* 
ever  their  antagonists  are  disunited, — whenever  the 
Tories  vote  with  those  whose  principles  are  opposite 
to  their  own, — the  middle  or  moderate  party  are  left 
in  k  minority,  and  a  fresh  change  of  ministry  must 
take  place  ;  which,  however,  would  again  end  in  no 
other  result  than  a  repetition  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  But  grant  that  a  new  ministry  retains  a 
majority  in  the  Commons,  if  the  moderate  Tories 
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join  the  moderate  Whigs,  nothing  is  gained  in  the 
Lords.  If,  for  example,  they  throw  out  the  proposed 
laws  concerning  Ireland,  the  only  conseqxience  will  be, 
that  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  will  be  inevitably 
ruined  by  the  non-payment  of  tithes ;  and  the  Lordfr 
can  hardly  assume  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
Lower  House  as  their  leading  principle.  If  the  King 
were  to  create  a  number  of  peers,  une  foumee,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  adoption,  by  the  Upper  House, 
of  Bills  passed  by  the  Lower,  this  is  iir  opposition  to 
all  true  political  wisdom ;  and  will  more  completely 
destroy  the  peculiar  character,  and  the  salutary  in- 
fluence, of  the  Lords,  than  any  individual  conces- 
sions of  their  own  can  do. 

However  ill  all  this  may  look,  when  considered  in 
a  general  and  abstract  point  of  view,  I  hold  fast  to 
the  hope  that  a  mediation  is  possible,  and,  as  in  the 
year  1757,  will  be  efiected. 

Stanley,  more  irritable  than  Peel,  has  for  the  pre- 
sent closed  the  entrance  to  ofiice  against  himself. 

But  if  it  is  once  decided  that  a  provision  must  be 
made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  or  the  Church 
for  the  Catholics,  and  that  the  School  is  the  second 
half  of  the  Church,  those  who  now  oppose  this  as  a 
principle,  may  do  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  accept,  and  act  upon  it  as  law.  But  it 
is  very  difficult,  as  we  see,  to  win  confidence,  and  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  time-serving. 

How  injurious  the  influence  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  has  been  on  the  Catholic  Church  is  but 
too  evident.  Without  any  assured  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  without  endowments,  the  Catholic  clergy 
arc  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  their  flocks  and  to  surplice  fees ;  and  hence 
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.  ap.mueli  selfishness^  so  much  udecortun^  so  mti^i 
encouragement  of  profitable  superstition,  and  other 
things,  so  utterly  unchristian^  that  Protestants  lie 
«mder,the  most  urgent  duty  to  remove  the  causes  of 
temptation  to  suc^  evil.  It  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained whether^  after  a  more  equal  ^distribution  of 
the  Protestant  Church  property,  much  would  remain 
fi>r  the  Catholics ;  and,  indee<t  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  the  surplus,  be  it  what  it  might,  would  only 
enhance  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  other  religious 
sects.  Better  forms  and  means  must  be  found  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  principle  of  toleration,  when 
once  it  has  triumphed. 

Whenever  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  is  disr 
posed  o£  public  attention  will  turn  to  the  English 
Church,  which  likewise  stands  in  need  of  material 
reforms.  Setting  entirely  aside  the  aspect  under 
which  the  question  presents  itself  to  a  Catholic,  or 
a  Presbyterian,  it  is  certain  that  within  the  circle 
of  episcopalian  conformity,  many  defects  have  crept 
in  which  must  be  remedied^  unless  the  whole  Esta- 
blishment be  abandoned  to  destruction. 

The  Beformation,  which,  in  many  countries,  ovex* 
threw  at  once  the  monarchical  power  of  the  Pope^ 
and  the  aristocratical  power  of  the  bishops,  in  Eng- 
land did  not  extend  to  the  latter.  Their  office  wa^, 
indeed,  held  to  be  necessary,  and  of  divine  right; 
and  thus  a  truly  Episcopalian  Church  arose  here, 
while  in  other  countries  bishop  became  little  vopre 
than  an  insignificant  title. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years,  you  must  allow  me  to  retrace  the  state  and  the 
institutions  of  the  English  Church  generally  during 
the  eighteenth  century.    Among  other  thijigs^  you 
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will  clearly  perceive  how  widely  English  Protestunt- 
iam  differs  firom  German  Protestantism. 

The  King  is  head  of  the  Church ;  convokes  or 
dismisses  synods^  confirms  laws  relating  to  the 
Churchy  and  nominates  bishops.  He  cannot,  how- 
ever, perform  .any  of  the  functions  of  a  bishop  in 
his  own  person.  In  former  times  the  King  received, 
immediately,  various  dues  from  the  elergy:  these 
have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  together  with  most 
of  the  privileges  of  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  related 
to  things.  Among  their  penonal  privileges,  I  may 
mention,  that  clergymen  are  not  liable  to  serve  oil 
juries ;  that  they  cannot  be  arrested  while  perform- 
ing divine  service,  &c. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  Primate  of  all 
England :  in  his  diocese  are  twenty-one  bishops ;  in 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  four.  The  Bishops 
of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others ;  the  rest  follow  according  to 
seniority.  The  Archbishop  is  chosen  by  a  chaptef 
of  the  cathedral,  after  the  royal  permission  has  be^ 
obtained.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  royal  recom- 
mendation,— a  commendamu^ — which,  in  practice 
never  encounters  any  opposition.  The  clergy  re- 
ceive all  their  temporal  possessions  from  the  hand 
of  the  King. 

The  Archbishop  has,  besides  his  own  diocese,  the 
supreme  control  over  all  the  churches  and  bishops 
within  his  archbishopric.  He  convokes  the  latter 
(but  not  without  the  King's  permission),  hears 
appeals  in  various  spiritual  matters,  consecrates 
bishops,  superintends  all  spiritual  affairs,  even  to  the 
filling  vacant  bishoprics,  grants  dispensations,  in 
cases  where  they  sse  compatible  with  law  and  mo- 
rality, and  so  forth. 
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Hie  bishop  is  subject  to  the  same  temporal  law6 
as  the  archbishop,  has  his  court  of  justice  and  his 
representative  there,  especially  during  his  absence 
in  parliament.  He  induets  the  clergy  into  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  possession  of  their  livings,  &c. 

The  dean  and  the  chapter  form  the  bishop's 
council,  and  assist  him  in  the  direction  of  affairs  con* 
nected  with  public  worship.  Since  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.9  the  dean  has  been  appointed  by  the  King. 
The  chapter  is  in  some  cases  appointed  by  thb 
King4  in  others  by  the  bishop ;  in  others,  again^  itit 
members  are  elected  by  the  body  itself.  The  arch- 
deacon has  jurisdietion  immediately  subordinate  to 
the  bishop,  either  over  the  whole  diocese,  or  a  part 
of  it.  He  is  usually  nominated  by  the  bishop,  and 
he  himself  appoints  his  own  spiritual  court/  The 
office  o£  rural  dean,  or  deacon,  is  fhllen  into  distise*: 
the  multiplication  of  superintendents  was  thought 
too  great.  This  increased  the  importancse  of  thb 
priests,  (persona,  parson,  persfmam  sen  vicem  ecetesite, 
gerit,)  and  vicars, — and  here  we  come  to  the  matter 
now  so  warmly  discussed — of  appropriation.  In  so 
jar  as  many  churches  were  gradually  appropriated 
to  monasteries,  abbeys,  &c.,  the  latter  took  upon 
themselves  the  service  <^  them,  and,  in  return,  rc^ 
ceived  aU  the  revenues  :  they  were  the  real  parsons, 
and  those  whom  they  appointed  were  merely  vicars. 
Such  appropriations  might  be  terminated  in  various 
ways; — ^by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent priest — by  the  dissolution  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  which  such  churches  were  attached,  and  so  on. 
But,  above  all,  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
the  right  of  appointing  such  vicars  devolved  on  the 
King,  or  on  the  persons  to  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
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delegate  it.  Although  many  anrangemeata  have 
bees  gradually  introdueed  for  the  advantage  of 
these  vicars*  (often  miserably  provided  for,  and  capri- 
ciously treated),  the  appropriator,  or  rector,  stiU  re- 
ceives the  greater  part  of  the  revenues ;  and.  this  is 
certainly  a  far  less  defensible  application  of  church 
property  than  that  which  the  Whigs  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  effect  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  become  parson  or  vicar,  four  con- 
ditions are  necessary: — 1.  ConsecratiOD^  or  holy 
orders;  2.  Presentation;  3.  Institution;  4.  Induc- 
tion. No  man  can  become  a  priest  till  he  is  twenty* 
three  years  of  age.  The  presentation  depends  on  the 
patron :  of  this  more  hereafter.  The  biahop,  how* 
ever,  can  refuse  the  nominee  on  various  grounds ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  old  times,  when  the  patron  lay  under 
excommunication;  or  if  the  presentee  himself  ap- 
peared ineligible ;  whether  the  objections  lay  to  his 
person  (if,  for  example,  he  were  a  bastard,  an  alien,  or 
a  minor,)  or  to  his  faith,  his  knowledge,  or  his  morals. 

General  accusations, — such  as  that  he  was  an 
bereticus  inveteraius, — ^were  not,  however,  suiEcieBt : 
accurate  and  weighty  proofs  must  be  given.  The 
contested  facts,  whether  of  a  spiritual  or  temporal 
nature,  are  referred  to  a  jury.  If  the  facts  sxe 
proved,  the  jury  has  again  to  decide  on  the  tem- 
poral loss  sustained ;  but  the  spiritual  is  referred  to 
an  ecclesiastical  court.  In  some  cases  an  appeal  is 
made  U}  the  archbishop. 

Institution  regards  only  the  spiritual  tights,  and 
rests  with  the  bishop. 

*  The  reader  will  have  observed  that  H.  von  Raumer  aies  vicar 
(vfeariai)  in  itt  origtiial  and  proper  feue,  aa  it  it  itill  Used  every* 
vhen  but  in  Sngkind.— 7V«w/aiMr. 
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Induction  regards  the  temporal  property,  and  is 
often  performed  by  persons  authorized  by  the  bishop. 

The  curates  form  the  lowest  class  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  and  have  no  established  right  to  the  posts 
they  oocupy. 

The  right  of  patronage  is  called  appendant,  when 
it  is  attadied  to  property  in  land ;  in  gross,  when  it 
relates  to  a  person.  It  is  presentative,  when  a  patron 
presents  the  candidate  to  the  bishop ;  eoUative,  when 
the  bishop  himself  is  the  patron.  If  a  patron  makes 
no  use  of  his  right  of  presentation  for  six  months, 
it  lapses  to  the  bishop ;  and,  after  an  equal  term,  to 
the  aiohbishop ;  and  finally  to  the  king.  Questions 
as  to  the  right  of  presentation  are  decided  either  by 
a  jury  composed  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen, 
imder  the  presidency  of  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
and  with  appeal  to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  courts ; 
or,  oftener,  by  a  temporal  court,  in  so  far  as  the 
question  involves  property. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  ancient  and  general 
\bwb  and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England  will 
enable  you  to  understand  better  the  questions  and 
objectianB  agitated  in  our  own  days.  It  has  been 
alleged ; — ^ 

1st  That  the  English  Church  is  too  rich.  But 
a  more  accurate  inquiry  seems  much  rather  to  show 
that  the  enormouB  spoliation  under  Henry  VIII. 
took  from  it  a  great  deal  too  much;  and  that  the 
Nemesis  consequent  upon  this  misdeed  is,  the  ina^ 
biliAy  of  the  Church  to  falfil  its  strict  duties  of  pro- 
viding  for  poor  clergymen,  and  for  the  education  of 
the  people. 

2nd.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  are  improperly  divided;  that  many  have 
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too  little,  and  some  too  itiuch.  We  shall  see  that 
the  partition  is  certainly  very  unequal ;  nevertheless, 
an  unconditional  equalization  would  bo  as  unjust 
and  as  impolitic  in  this  case  as  in  every  other ;  nor, 
further,  are  the  sums  which  could  be  differently 
apportioned  by  any  means  sufficient,  without  fresh 
resources,  to  supply  the  wants,  or  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of. 

3rd.  The  most  vehement  objections  are  those 
directed  against  the  system  of  tithes  and  that  of 
pluralities ;  they  are  also  the  best  founded. 

I  must  add  a  few  facts  on  this  head.  According 
to  Lord  Althorp's  calculation'^,  the  incomes  in  Eng- 
land were — 

Bishops       ....        £158,000 
Deans  and  Chapters    .  236,000 

Clergy         ....        3,000,000 

In  round  numbers  £3,500,000 

This,  on  an  average,  givea  to  11,500  livings  a 
yearly  income  of  about  250^  This  calculation  is, 
however,  corrected  in  another  place  by  the  admis- 
sion, that  the  actually  resident,  active  clergy  in 
England  receive  only  about  185/.  yearly  on  an 
average ;  while  the  Scotch  Church,  so  much  poorer 
on  the  whole,  from  the  difference  of  its  Presbyterian 
system,  allows  for  each  275/.  f  On  the  other  hand 
that  there  are  livings  in  England  which  bfing  in 
6000/.  yearly. 

Let  us  see,  in  order  to  come  nearer  to  the  truth, 
what  the  two  principal  journals  of  the  two  great 
parties  advance  on  these  points.     The  'Quarterly 

•  April  18th,  1833.    HmoMrd,  zrii^  274.  f  Ibid,  ii.;  479. 
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Beview*^  ftays  there  are  10>533  benefices  in  England. 
Of  these  4361  gire,  yearly,  less  than  ISO/. ;  1350 
less  than  70/. ;  and  some  less  than  12/.  At  4809 
livings  no  clergyman  can  reside,  because  the  houses 
are  in  so  dilapidated  a  state  ;  2626  have  no  houses. 
Certainly,  from  this  follows  the  necessity  of  uniting 
several  livings ;  but  not  less  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  evil  which  has  arisen  from  Henry  VIII.'s  spoli- 
ation, or  from  laier  errors. 

The  *  Edinbui^h  Beviewf '  says  there  are  in 
England-^ 

3000  livings,  which  give  yearly  under  £100 
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Lord  Brougham  asserted  in  parliament;]:  that  a 
short  time  ago  there  were  livings,  the  yearly  income 
of  which  was  from  5^  to  8/. ;  and  that  there  were 
from  800  to  1000  livings  with  a  yearly  income  of 
less  than  60Z. 

That  a  mere  alteration  in  the  division  of  th^ 
actual  gross  revenue  of  the  English  Church  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  a  suitable  income  for  all  the 
clergy,  is  easily  shown.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a 
total  abolition  of  the  episcopal,  and  an  introduction 
of  the  presbyterian  system,  is  out  of  the  question ; 
and,  secondly,  legislation  can  reach  only  a  part  of 
the  church  livings.  For,  according  to  a  calculation. 
The  Crown  has,  in  its  gift,  only  .  990  livings 
The  two  universities  7G0      „ 

The  bishops  and  chapters  2280      „ 

Lay  patrons  7300 

•  Hansaid,  xMii.,  562.  t  I^id.,  Ivi.,  205, 

;  July  29th,  1831.    Hansard,  ▼.,  517. 
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Granting  that  the  universities  (which  have  re- 
fused to  give  up  BO  much  as  the  monopoly  of  grant- 
ing degrees)  could,  as  well  as  the  bishops  and 
chapters,  be  compelled  to  submit  to  general  laws 
for  the  division  of  church  revenues ;  yet  the  7300 
(ydih  all  their  advantage3>  or  disadvantages)  would 
remain  untouched,  as  being  private  property  or 
endowment ;  and  herewith  the  great  evil  of  plurali* 
ties  stands  in  the  closest  connexion:  4416  clergy- 
men live  where  their  duty  demands ;  6080  are  not  in 
their  places, — are  non-residents  ;  2100  clergymen 
hold  several  livings  at  the  same  time"^ ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  pass  one- day  in  the  year  at  a  living,  to 
constitute  a  clergyman  resident 

In  1831  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  proposed 
some  measures  for  the  remedy  of  this  abuse.  His 
project  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  pluralities  to 
700 ;  to  establish  rigorous  rules  against  the  giving 
several  livings  to  one  person  ;  not  to  unite  two 
parishes  if  they  were  more  than  thirty  miles  apart 
(instead  of  forty-five,  as  at  present) ;  to  compel 
every  pluralist  to  live  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year  in  the  largest  parish,  &c. 

Unquestionably  these  were  improvements,  yet 
only  the  smaller  half  of  the  evil  would  have  been 
redressed  by  them  ;  they  would  have  left  many  very 
objectionable  unions  of  lucrative  livings ;  nor  does 
the  neighbourhood  of  two  afford  any  reasonable 
ground  for  the  continuance  of  this  abuse.  There 
could  be  no  deficiency  of  eligible  clergymen ;  since 
it  was  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  more 
learnings  zeal,  and  assiduity  were  now  to  be  found 
among  them  than  at  any  former  period  f . 

•  Hansard,  X.,  1103;  TiL,  22;  vi.»  8S4. 
t  Quarterly  Ktview,  xlii.,  234    Hansard,  x.,  1107 ;  zl,  316. 
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However  true  this  last  assertion  may  be,  the 
bishops  are«  on  account  of  their  aristocratical  views, 
not  popular.  Many  of  them  are  connected  by  birth 
with  the  aristocracy.  It  is^  therefore,  by  no  means 
impossible  that  (as  in  France)  the  lower  clergy  will 
sever  itself  from  the  higher,  and  will  lean  more  and 
more  to  democratical  opinions.  The  overthrow  of 
the  Church  would,  however,  give  a  lamentable  pre- 
ponderance to  those  gloomy  and  fanatical  sects 
which  are  the  eiicmies  of  art  and  science.  May 
they  rather  mutually  instruct,  refine,  and  pmriiy 
each  other!  The  whole  conduct  of  the  Church 
towards  the  Dissenters  has  had  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  driving  them  into  bitter  and  inflexible 
hostility.  For  example : — So  late  as  the  year  1831 
marriages  performed  by  their  own  clergy  were  illegal, 
and  the  children  of  such  marriages  bastards.  So 
late  as  the  twelfth  year  of  George  III.  a  Catholic 
priest  who  married  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  was 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  later,  to  a 
fine  of  500/. 

In  June,  1833*,  Mr.  Perrin  proposed  to  put  the 
Catholic  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Dissenting 
clergy ;  but  even  the  most  recent  laws  are  very  far 
from  placing  either  the  one  or  the  other  on  a  level 
with  the  clergy,  or  even  the  laity  of  the  established 
Church. 

The  political  and  clerical  high-Tories  of  the  old 
sort  are,  as  a  numerous  and  powerful  party,  no 
longer  in  existence:  they  have  conceded,  or  they 
must  concede,  innumerable  points  to  which  they 

*  Hansard,  ti.,  1030 ;  zTtii.,  1889. 
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formerly  offered  unqualified  opposition.  And  other 
important  changes  await  them ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  which  must  be  made  in  the  English  tithe 
system.  In  spite  of  all  I  have  written  on  Irish  tithes^ 
there  are  some  facts  which  I  must  mention. 

The  '  Quarterly  Beview*',  which  is  generally  the 
champion  of  the  old  order  of  things,  expressed  itself 
in  substance  to  this  effect : — 

"  Changes,  with  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the 
church  may  be  necessary,  and  a  better  distribution 
may  be  desirable  :  they  ought  not,  however,  to  im- 
port any  confiscation  or  secularization,  which,  as  the 
French  revolution  proves,  always  lead  to  mischievous 
consequences.  A  rich  church  is  preferable  to  a  poor 
one,  and  a  bishop  often  spends  his  large  income  far 
better  than  a  peer  or  a  merchant.  The  equalization 
of  all  clergymen  gives  a  democratic  tendency  to  the 
chiu*ch ;  and  where  the  pay  of  all  is  low,  none  take 
orders  except  persons  of  inferior  rank.  The  clergy- 
man, however,  ought  to  be  a  focus  of  civilization ; 
and  ought  not  to  be  behind  the  layman  of  his  parish. 
With  regard  to  the  tithes,  against  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  a  commutation  of  them  into  a  fixed 
money  payment  would  not  only  make  any  increase 
in  the  amount  impossible,  but  would  in  time  lead  to 
a  reduction  of  it.  A  commutation  of  tithes  for  land 
brings  too  much  land  into  mortmain,  and  in  times 
of  danger  facilitates  the  confiscation  of  church  pro- 
perty :  the  best  measure  would  perhaps  be  a  com- 
mutation into  a  corn-rent,  which  might  at  certain 
intervals  be  valued  and  fixed  according  to  the  market 
prices." 

In  the  debate  on  this  question  in  the  House  of 

*  Vol.  zUi«,  p.  110,  and  the  fuUowiDg. 
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Peers,  the  Bishop  of  Londoti  said^  that  tithes  were 
held  by  the  sam^  tenure  as  other  property,  and  that 
it  was  just  that  they  should  rise  pari  passu  with 
other  property. 

This  proposition  is  true,  and  it  is  false.  The 
Church  is  perfectly  right  in  wishing  to  secure  her 
property  and  her  revenues ;  and  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  State, — ^whatever  be  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other, — to  protect  her. 
But  whether  she  govern  herself,  or  be  governed  by 
the  civil  power,  the  immutability  of  her  system  of 
levying  contributions  can  just  as  little  be  assumed 
as  a  paramount  and  salutary  principle,  as  the  immu- 
tability of  any  secular  system  of  taxation.  No  tax 
imposed  by  government  rises  or  falls  immediately 
with  the  rise  or  &11  in  the  income  of  the  tax-payer 
(except  the  income*tax,  which,  on  that  very  account, 
is  so  hard  to  levy) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fixedness  of 
the  tax  affords  security  to  property,  and  facilitates 
the  calculations  of  prudent  men.  That  tithes  levied 
on  the  gross  amount  of  produce  can,  or  ought,  to  rise 
or  fall  in  exact  proportion  to  that,  is  an  error  which 
has  been  confiited  again  and  again.  On  the  othet 
hand,  a  settlement  with  the  tithe-payer,  on  his 
annual  net  income,  would  lead  to  interminable  dis- 
putes. 

I  must  give  you  two  or  three  proofis  and  examples 
of  the  abuses  connected  with  this  principle.  The 
claims  of  the  Church  are  never  obsolete ;  she  can 
enforce  any  claims,  which  the  opposite  party  cannot 
prove  to  have  been  set  aside  before  the  year  1180. 
Thus  any  titheable  property,  though  it  may  not 
have  paid  for    centuries,   is    subject  to  new  de- 

«  Dee.  14tb,  1830.  HaoMird,  i.  1111. 
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mands  at  any  time;  and  evefy  fBodus,  every  agree- 
ment  as  to  the  manner  and  the  rate  of  payment^  is 
void«  whenever  it  pleaaes  the  clergymen  to  declare 
it  so. 

ThuB«  for  example,  in  many  parts  of  England,  a 
lamb  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  reckoned  at 
Kki. ;  but  a  clergyman  lately  demanded  that  it 
should  be  rated  at  1/.  Is.  Qd.^  in  consequence  of  which 
his  income  was  increased  200^  a-year  by  this  article 
alone.  A  farmer  wished  to  take  a  oow  and  calf  to 
market ;  the  receiver  of  tithes  forbade  this  till  the 
calf  had  attained  a  titheable  age,  and  could  live 
without  its  mother.  Another  refused  to  receive  a 
tenth  of  the  milk  daily ;  he  insisted  on  having  all 
the  milk  from  all  the  cows  every  tenth  day.  In  one 
caae>  the  strictest  ac<;ount  was  demanded  of  the  eggps, 
how  many  were  laid,  how  many  put  to  hatch,  or 
stolen  by  the  weasel.  A  tithe  of  five  cabbages  and 
three  heads  of  celery  gave  occasion  to  a  great  law- 
suit Another  matter  of  six  pounds  value  was  deter- 
mined in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  at  a  cost  of  180^ 

-From  the  circumstance  of  the  tithe  being  levied 
on  the  gross  income,  and  so  many  other  things  (for 
example,  the  poor-rates)  charged  on  the  rent,  it 
has  often  happened  that  when  the  rent  amounted  to 
100^,  the  tithe  amounted  to  80/.  Qenerally  speak- 
ing, this  has  risen  enormously  with  the  improvements 
in  agriculture:  and  yet  no  new  livings  have  been 
created  where  they  were  obviously  wanted ;  no  better 
divisioR  ct  burdens  and  claims  efBseted ;  no  schools 
established ;  in  short,  no  attempt  at  a  return  to  the 
old  true  principles  of  the  application  of  tithes.  In 
the  course  of  one  life  the  gross  amount  of  tithea  has 
often  beep  jbrehled ;  yet  nothing  more  .waa  done  for 
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tbe  aeeuriiy,  honour,  or  efficacy  of  the  Chuitfa,  with 
tfaia  yaat  increase,  than  with  the  original  third. 

Obgerve,  too,'  that  the  Byatem  of  the  com-htws 
also  augmented  the  value  of  tithes.  In  a  district 
ivhere  the  tithes  amounted  to  6000/.,  various  per- 
sons, holding  no  ecdesiastieal  offices,  shared  among 

them £4900 

The  absent  rector  received  1000 

The  curate,  who  performed  the  whole  duty  100 
And  this  crying  abuse  actually  passes  with  many 
men  for  something  sacred  and  inviolable— essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  tithes — nay,  of  the  Chtvch 
itself! 

Lord  Caernarvon  said*,  that  if  every  clergyman 
were  compelled  to  reside  on  his  own  Uving,  the  use* 
ful  body  of  curates  would  be  utterly  destroyed! 
What  a  confusion  of  ideas!  Why  then  pay  the 
absent  so  profusely^*  smd  these  useful  labourers  so 
miserably  ?  Why  then  not  convert  either  the  one 
or  the.  other  into  the  real  and  actual  pastors  and 
curates  of  souls  ? 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1831,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  brought  forward  a  plan  for  a  '' commu- 
tation*' of  tithesf.  He  described  the  system  hitherto 
pursued  as  un&vourable  to  agriculture;  a  ''compo- 
sition" for  a  time  as  uncertain  and  fluctuating ;  and 
was  of  opinion  that  a  complete  change  should  be 
introduced  as  soon  as  three-fourths  of  the  parish- 
i^mers  were  unanimous  for  it  Heretofore,  the 
slig^itest  opposition  on  tbe  part  of  the  rector  was' 
sufficient  to  obstruct  any  reforms,  and  a  composition 
wa«  rendered  void  by  the  death  of  every  successite 
r«^Unr.    In  fbture,  any  change  which  had  been  resign- 
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larly  agreed  to  by  the  incumbent  should  be  binding 
on  his  successor  or  successors  for  seven  years^  if  the 
rate  of  payment  was  determined  in  corn  ;  for  four- 
teen, if  in  money. 

An  entire  abolition  of  tithes  he  pronounced  to  be 
unjust  and  inexpedient :  for, — 

Firstly,  Compensation  in  land,  or  an  application 
of  the  public  money,  were  both  subject  to  great 
difficulties  and  objections : 

Secondly,  It  were  to  be  feared  that  the  clergy  and 
the  landlords  might  be  led,  by  selfish  and  narrow 
considerations,  to  unite  for  the  future  detriment  of 
the  Church : 

Thirdly,  The  clergy  would,  by  this  means,  easily 
fall  into  absolute  dependance  on  the  laity,  and  would 
lose  their  right  (a  right  continually  strengthening 
with  time)  to  a  tenth  of  all  profits  from  land 

A  second  plan,  proposed  by  Lord  Dacre*,  was 
withdrawn.  The  fierce  opposition  which  the  fore- 
going lesser  changes  encountered  seemed  to  render 
it  hopeless  to  attempt  more.  This  proposal  was  for 
a  redemption  of  tithe  by  a  fixed  duty  on  com. 
The  landowner  was  to  be  indemnified  for  the  cost  of 
improvements  by  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  his  tithes. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  ISSSf,  a  third  plan  was  sub* 
mitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Government.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  every  tithe-owner  and  every  tithe-payer 
should  have  a  right  to  agree  upon  an  entire  redemp- 
tion of  tithe  by  a  fixed  corn-rate ;  which  rate,  how- 
ever, should  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  standard 
of  prices.  Every  clergyman  was  to  have  the  ass^it 
of  his  bishop  and  patron ;  every  farmer  that  of  his 

♦  Hansard,  iv.,  1386.  f  Ibid.  xvii.  273. 
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landlord.  Each  party  was  to  name  a  valuer  or. 
appraiser^  who  was  to  take  the  value  of  the  tithes  on 
an  average  of  seven  years,  and  to  be  empowered  to 
vary  the  redemption  money  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent.,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  valuers 
could  not  agree  on  certain  points,  an  arbitrator  was 
to  be  called  in. 

To  this  plan,  as  well  as  to  the  others,  numerous 
objections  were  raised.  It  was  alleged,  for  instance* 
that  the  mean  profits  upon  which  the  estimate  was 
made  would  be  far  too  high  in  case  the  corn-laws 
were  repealed ;  that  the  generous  tithe-owner  would 
then  be  a  loser — the  rapacious,  a  gainer ;  that  if  the 
poor-rate  were  to  be  levied  in  proportion,  according 
to  the  existing  mode,  there  would  often  be  nothing 
left  for  the  tithe-owner,  &c- 

So  that  although  a  vast  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject,  everything,  in.fact,  is  yet  to  do. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  (as  other  countries  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate)  that  means  are  to  be  found  of 
securing  the  property  of  the  Church,  without  cling- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  paid  their  Levites 
as  the  sole,  immutable,  and  eternal  model.  It  is 
also  indisputable  that  Church  and  School  ought  to 
be  established  on  the  securest  foimdations;  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and  mischievous  than 
to  make  either  of  them  absolutely  dependant  on 
voluntary  contributions,  on  fees,  or  on  private  re* 
sources  or  private  caprices  of  any  kind.  Either  or 
both  might  thus  be  left  to  the  chances  of  a  zeal 
transient  in  its  duration,  and  changeable  in  its 
nature ;  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  indifference  and  the 
rapacity  which  might  contemplate  their  destruction 
as  a  source  of  gain. 
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A  freah  partitioii  of  ihose  revenues  which  are  in 
any  degree  superfluoius  and  disposable  ought  to  be 
aoeompatiied  with  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  ex^ 
tent  and  the  weight  of  clerical  duties. 

In  shorty  it  is  clear  that  those  whose  affections  are 
the  most  faithful, — ^whose  intentions  the  most  pure, 
— ^towards  the  Church  of  England,  must  of  necessity 
be  the  most  active  and  zealous  labotirers  for  the 
removal  of  existing  abuses ; — the  least  inclined  to 
foster,  by  whatever  means,  defects  which  are  preg- 
nant with  destruction.  If  they  are  negligent  and 
lukewarm  in  this  holy  work,  or  if  their  efforts  are 
counteracted,  the  beneficent  parts  of  her  institutions 
will  gradually  fall  more  and  more  into  the  shade,  till 
at  length  really  Radical  schemes  (in  the  bad  sense 
of  the  word)  for  her  destruction  will  be  not  only 
proposed,  but  effected.  What  is  now  oft^i  called 
''  radical,"  by  no  means  deserves  this  torm  of  reproach ; 
iar  rather  is  it ''  radical**  io  degrade  the  Church,  and 
the  property  consecrated  to  the  highest  and  holiest 
purposes,  into  instruments  for  the  gratification  of 
certain  aristocratical  ends. 

The  arguments  used  by  many  of  the  high  Tories 
— ^that  no  time  can  obliterate  the  claims  of  the 
Church ;  or  that  at  least,  those  claims  extend  back 
to  the  year  1180— might,  if  carried  out,  be  brought 
to  prove  that  the  spoliations  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  confiscations  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  all 
invalid ;  and  that  the  nobles  are  bound  to  disgorge 
their  illegally-acquired  church  property,  with  all  the 
accumulated  profits  they  have  derived  firom  it  This, 
indeed,  would  be  ecclesiastically  radical,  and  yet  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  logic  upon  which  many 
speeches  in  Parliament  are  based. 
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As  yet,  the  whole,  struggle — the  whole  difficulty-— 
exclusively  regards  the  external  Church,  and  the 
property  belougiug  to  it;  the  question  concerning 
the  spiritual  part  and  its  dogmas  is  left  in  the  baek'^ 
ground;  and  many  are  indifferent  to  the  latter, 
l^hile  their  zeal  is  over-fervent  about  the  former. 

I  must  con&8s>  however,  that  I  cannot  feel  any 
gjseat  fear  that  the  plunder  of  the  Church  and  the 
destruction  of  Christianity  ate  so  near  at  hand  a^ 
i^ome  would  have  us  believe. 


I^TTEB  XIII. 

Newspapers — Tb«  Times — The  Standard — Athensum  Club  Hou$*-« 
Dinner  at  H House — Squares — Domestic  Architecture  and 

'  Funiititte  «— Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens — Dinner  with 
Turkish  Ajabsmador— ^Specimen  of  General  Seydlits*  French— 
Museum^^Chapter-house,  Westminster — Sir  F.  Paigrave— Dmmw* 
day  Book — Germanic  Institutions  of  England — Rich  materials 

^  '  f6r  History  possessed  by  England — Hegent^s  Park-^Zoological 
Gtfdcns. 

Friiiay,  AprU  lOM,  1835. 

To- DAY  is  my  deceased  father  s  birthday.  Yesterday 
vizs  Charles's.  Would  not  one  give  all  the  travels  and 
all  the  cities  in  Europe,  to  see  the  loved  and  lost, 
once  more  togetherin  one  spot/  And  who  would  bear 
to  be  robbed  of  this  consoling  hope  and  promise,  id. 
though  it  be  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  intelligence  ? 
.   If  time  and  strength  do  not  suffice  to  sec  a  few 
liyiiig  persons  in  London,  how,  if  all  the  immortal 
de%d.  from  the  time  of  Moses  and  of  Homer  were 
gathered 'together  in  one  place?     In  what  way,  or 
by  what  organs,  could  the  fceWc  contracted  thing, 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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whom  we  call  man,  hold  that  nearer  intercourse  he 
would  aspire  after,  with  the*  all  great  and  honoured 
of  past  ages — to  say  nothing  of  the  obscurer  masses 
of  relations,  and  friends,  and  acquaintances  ?  Here 
must  be  other  means  and  other  powers  than  steam- 
boats or  steam-carriages.  But  you  want  news  from 
London,  and  not  hypotheses  of  another  world. 

The  '  Times  *  is  violently  attacked,  and  not  with- 
out reason ;  unless,  indeed^  we  accept  its  versatility 
as  the  true  sign  of  the  times,  and  find  its  justifi- 
cation in  its  consistency  with  its  name.  But  the 
stiff-necked  pertinacity  with  which  some  other  papers, 
for  instance  the  '  Standard,*  repeat  the  same  things 
for  ever  and  ever,  without  taking  the  sUghtest  note 
of  totally  altered  circumstances,  is  no  proof  of  greater 
intellectual  strength. 

From  Mr. I  went  for  the  first  time  to  the 

Athenaeum — ^a  magnificent  building,  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Tlie  ad- 
mission costs  twenty  guineas,  and  the  yearly  sub- 
scription six.  Foreigners  who  are  introduced  pay 
nothing. 

I   dined  yesterday  at  Lord  H 's  with  the 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Messrs.  Hallam,  Cooper, 
and  some  other  remarkable  persons.  My  frozen 
ears  and  lips  gradually  thaw,  so  that  I  do  not  stand 
by  quite  so  stupidly,  without  either  hearing  or  speak- 
ing. I  learn  more,  consequently,  though  this  cannot 
be  done  with  facility,  and  en  passant,  as  in  Paris. 
In  that  city,  for  instance,  there  would  have  been  no 
talk  of  anything  but  the  state  of  parties,  the  new 
miiristry,  &c.  Yesterday,  on  the  contrary,  these 
topics  were  only  slightly  touched  upon,  and  the  con- 
versation flowed  on  freely  in  various  channels,  with- 
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out  being  contracted  or  absorbed  bj  politics.  Ladj 
H  appeared  welUnformed  on  literary  subjects. 

Igord  H— —  unites  a  very  agreeable  tone  of  con- 
versation with  varied  attainments.  As  a  gastronomic 
novelty,  I  must  remark,  for  your  information  or  imi- 
tation, that  oysters  were  handed  round  before  the 
soup. 

Sttnday,  April  12/A,  1835. 

In  the  course  of  delivering  letters,  which  I  do  by 
way  of  necessary  exercise,  I  went  for  the  first  time 
through  Torring^on,  Wobum,  Gordon,  Tavistock, 
Sussell,  and  Bloomsbury  squares,  and  discovered, 
with  fresh  astonishment,  a  whole  city  of  the  most 
beautiful  streets,  squares,  and  gardens.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  buildings,  although  they  pre- 
sent a  wide  and  stately  front  adorned  with  pillars  and 
other  decorations,  are  divided  into  many  compara- 
tively small  and  narrow  houses.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  but  three  windows,  and  each  house  is  inhabited 
by  only  one  family,  who  are  more  usually  tenants  than 
proprietors  of  it  The  English  like  better  to  dis- 
perse themselves  through  three  stories,  than  to  in- 
habit a  large  suite  of  apartments,  and  endure  strange 
occupants  above  and  below  them.  Hence  persons 
even  in  moderate  circumstances,  at  BerUn,  seem, 
when  they  throw  open  their  rooms,  to  have  larger 
and  better  habitations  than  here,  where  the  dining- 
room  is  usually  below,  the  sitting-room  on  the  first, 
and  the  bed-room  on  the  second  floor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hall  and  staircase  of  these  houses 
are  far  more  elegant  than  in  ours.  The  stairs  and 
floors  are  usually  covered  with  handsome  carpets, 
and  even  my  lodging  is  not  without  this  luxury. 

F  2 
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The  Berlin  houses  hare  a  tnore  cheerfdl  aspeet  from 
their  gay  and  various  colours.  But  if  people  at^ 
tempted  to  wash  or  colour  the  houses  here,  they 
would  very  soon  be  blackened  again. 

JMomJay,  JfrU  13/A,  1835. 

I  went  yesterdayj  on  a  most  beautiful  morning* 
down  Oxford  Street^  and  through  Hyde  Park^  to 
Kensington,  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  S.  The  distance 
is  about  the  same  as  from  my  house  in  Berlin*  to 
Charlottenburg.  The  young  green  was  shooting  up 
on  every  side  in  spite  of  the  chilly  mcHrnings  and 
evenings ;  the  turf  already  wears  its  English  hue. 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  treading  upon  it, 
as  with  us>  which  shows  how  confidently  an  after* 
growth  is  reckoned  upon :  on  the  contrary^  children 
play  about*  and  enormously  fat  sheep  graze  at  wilL 
Hyde  Park  is  little  more  than  a  large  meadow.  The 
finest  trees  are  in  Kensington  Gardens.  There  is 
no  trace  of  that  elegance  of  detsul  which  delights 
one  so  much  in  the  Tuilcries  and  the  Luxembourg; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  extent  is  far  greater, 
and  the  general  eifect  far  more  rural  and  naturaL 
It  is  rather  to  be  compared  with  our  Thiergartcn, 
or  with  the  road  from  Dessau  to  WJirtitz.  The  por- 
tion of  the  royal  family  which  appears  to  be  most 
popular,  lives  at  Kensington ;  namely,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  Mr. ,  with  the  Turkish 

ambassador,  who  told  us  the  history  of  his  life.  He 
lost  his  father  very  early,  and  was  carefully  brought 
up  by  his  mother*  who  prevented  him  from  contract- 
ing a  premature  marriage.    He  became  interpreter* 
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general,  and  ambassador.  He  maintained,  and  not 
without  some  grounds,  that  in  some  respects  there  is 
more  individual  freedom  in  Turkey  than  in  England^ 
ivhere  the  tyranny  of  countless  laws  is  more  oppres- 
sive than  the  tyranny  of  one  man's  will.  But  cer- 
tainly a  general  conclusion  drawn  from  such  parti- 
culars would  be  very  fallacious.  He  also  affirmed 
that  polygamy  occurred  among  the  Turks  only  as  an 
exception,  and  was  necessarily  confined  to  a  few  rich 
men. 

Among  the  graver  spoils  of  my  labours,  I  now 
and  then  stumble  on  a  "  curiosum ;"  for  example, 
some  Freneh  letters  from  General  Seydlitz  to  Mit* 
chell,  which  prove  that  the  Berliners  spelt  French 
still  worse  in  his  time  than  they  do  now.  Guess; 
now^  the  meaning  of  these  words :  9uven,/ainy  laitre, 
trete,  orum  f 

I  send  the  following  extract  as  a  specimen:— 
'*  Aveuque  le  plesier  le  plus  sensieble  je  Bccu  iSlgre- 
able  nuTeUe  don  son  lExcelence  a  bien  me  voulu 
honore  tonchant  sa  seantc,  je  souhaite  De  tout  mon 
Ceour  que  elletrouve  1  Ars  de  Monsieur  Cotenius  et 
les  effet  des  1  Os  dinge  des  ces  louanges." 

Tuetdtijf,  April  \Aih,  1835. 

I  left  BerUn  a  month  ago  to-day.  I  can  scarcely, 
believo  that  the  time  has  not  been  longer ;  I  have 
seen,  heard,  and  learned  so  much  in  this  short 
period.  Hardly  any  part  of  my  Ufe  has  been  so  rich 
in  new  thoughts  and  new  sensations,  or,  at  any  rate> 
it  ranks  with  those  in  which  I  first  saw  Paris,  Borne*. 
Naples,  or  Switzerland.  When  I  gave  up  the  career 
of  active  life,  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  promised 
me,  it  was  with  the  view  of  devoting  myself  to  science;. 
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^-vhich  I  have  done ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  my 
intention  to  remain  immoyeably  fixed  in  one  place» 
giving  lectures.  My  science — ^history — ^requiies  a 
more  much  varied  and  abundant  life.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  both  men  and  events  appear  to  me  in 
a  different  and  a  juster  light,  than  if  I  had  always 
sat  in  my  chimney  comer,  and  had  lived  exclusively 
in  one  circle.  These  thoughts  often  pass  through 
my  mind  in  justification  of  my  stay  here,  and  you  will 
not  think  it  unnatural  that  I  should  give  utterance 
to  them. 

Yesterday's  harvest  at  the  Museum  was  a  failure : 
I  got  nothing  but  dust ;  besides  which  I  could  stay 
there  but  a  couple  of  hours,  for  at  ten  o'clock  I 
went  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  at  the  Chapter-house, 
Westminster.  There  I  found  an  immense  num- 
ber of  old  chronicles  and  rotuli,  or  rolls  of  paper  in 
the  shape  of  large  Swiss  cheeses.  Much  as  Sir  F. 
Palgfave  has  done,  the  greater  part  of  these  are  still 
unexamined  and  unknown.  I  saw  the  original  of 
the  curious  Doomsday-book;  Henry  VIII.'s  will 
with  his  own  signature,  (at  least  there  is  no  stamp,) 
and  many  other  most  interesting  things.  Unfortu- 
nately these  archives  only  extend  down  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  concerning  whom,  however,  there  is 
a  long  series  of  very  curious  documents.  The  re- 
sults of  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  late  researches  exhibit  the 
old  German  principles  and  customs,  particularly 
those  of  a  judicial  nature,  in  quite  a  new  light. 
Perhaps  no  country  is  so  rich  in  materials  for  a 
continued  and  perfect  history  of  law,  as  England. 
The  Saxon  law  was  not  by  any  means  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Norman ;  it  was  not  so  much 
altered  by  William  I.,  nor  did  he  introduce  so  com- 
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plete  a  feudal  system,  as  is  generally  imagined  In- 
deed, the  coincidence  of  the  Norman  law  with  the 
Snglish  appears  so  complete,  that  it  suggests  fresh 
riddles  conoeming  the  origin  of  those  sea-wanderers, 
and  concerning  Normandy^  which  will,  perhaps,  lead 
to  the  solution  of  all  the  questions  relating  to  them. 
At  three  o'clock,  Mr.  T.,  with  whom  I  made  ac- 
quaintance at  M.*s,  called  me  for  a  walk.  We  went 
to  see  the  great  Begent's  Park,  which  exhibits  all 
the  beauties  of  a  large  English  garden,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  handsome  palace-like  facades  divided 
into  houses.  There  is  an  immense  collection  of 
animals  of  all  kinds,  from  the  elephant  and  the  rhino^ 
ceros  to  rats  and  mice.  The  dens  and  cages  are  dis» 
tributed  over  a  large  garden,  tastefully  laid  out  and 
well  kept,  and  each  is  differently  arranged  and  oma^ 
men  ted.  It  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  city 
as  London  that  such  an  establishment  coidd  be  main- 
tained by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  contributions. 


LETTER  XIV. 

New  Minutiy— False  maxiiDt  cancenuug  the  EngliA  Consiitiitioii-» 
Selatioxts  of  Lords  and  Commoos— Tories  and  Radicals— Paity 
inconsistencies— Hereditary  Peerage — Peers  of  Life — Example  of 
Rome — ^Ecclesiastical  Aristocracy — Decline  of  Aristocracy — Duica 
of  S  ■  Domestic  finance — Eatin^house— Dinner  of  Artisans-^ 
Dniry  Lane  Theatre;  Qratorio^Performanee  of  the  Messiah  at 
Berlin  and  London  compared — ^Modern  Italian  Singing  and  Music 
— Dinner — Comparative  Prices  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin — ^Tea 
Trade  with  China. 
,  London,  Aprii  \4ih,  1835. 

To-DAT  it  is  expected  that  the  new  ministry  will  be 
£>rmed.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed^  after  recent 
experience,  that  the  Tories  of  the  old  school  (to 
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wliich>  however.  Peel  does  not  belong)  will  never 
i^ain  oome  into  power ;  for  their  sway  would  in- 
volve a  repeal  of  the  Beform  Bill,  and  a  return  to 
the  old  elective  system;  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of; 
and  about  as  likely  as  the  restoration  of  the  Slave- 
trade. 

The  theoretical  and  abstract  manner  of  con- 
sidering the  English  constitution  must  be  aban- 
doned. From  this  are  derived  maxims  like  the  fol* 
lowing,  which  have  been  repeated  countless  times : 
The  King  has  the  sole  right  of  declaring  war; 
and  has  the  free  and  absolute  choice  of  his  minis- 
ters :  The  House  of  Lords  has  the  right  of  confirm- 
ing or  of  rejecting  all  biUs  proceeding  from  the 
Xiower  House :  The  King  can  create  as  many  Peers 
as  he  pleases.  The  House  of  Commons  can  vote 
taxes,  or  withhold  them. 

All  these  dicta,  and  many  of  the  same  kind,  cannot 
be  denied;  they  are  constitutionally  established ;  and 
yet  a  literal  adherence  to  them  would  leave  the  State 
without  life  or  motion.  It  would  end  in  the  imprac- 
tical French  division  of  powers,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
extinction  of  all  power.  The  King  cannot,  in  fact, 
declare  war  unless  the  Commons  vote  money  to  carry 
it  on ;  he  may  nominate  ministers,  but  they  cannot 
stand  (as  experience  shows)  if  they  have  not  a  ma- 
jority in  Parliament;  the  Lords  can  maintain  no 
long  continued  struggle  with  the  Commons,  without 
being  worsted  in  the  end;  the  king  cannot  create 
fmirnees  of  Peers  k  la  Fran9aise,  without  destroying 
the  whole  character  and  weight  of  the  Upper  House  ; 
the  Commons  cannot  flatly  refuse  the  supplies,  but 
must  try  to  attain  their  end  without  resorting  to  this 
violent  extremity ;  and  so  forth. 

The  life  of  England,  therefore,  does  not  reside 
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in  these  dry  bones  of  the  body  politic.  The  springar 
are  fax  more  complicated^  the  rules  and  conditions  fay 
moire  numerous;  and  vrhent^ese  thousand  accessary 
conditions  and  incidents  are  wanting,  the  transplant* 
ation  of  a  bare  political  osteology  is  mere  folly.  It  i^ 
certain  that  the  Reform  Bill  also  has  introduced 
changes  which  are  not  expressed  in. the  mere  lettery 
or  are  very  obscurely  hinted  at :  for  example,  formerly^ 
(and  this  is  an  essential  pointy)  the  House  of  liorda 
virtually  governed  the  House  of  Commons  as  pos« 
sessors  of  the  rotten  boroughs.  The  latter  is  now 
rendered  more  independent;  when  the  close  and 
self-electing  corporations  are  re-organised,  the  aris^ 
tocracy  will  lose  many  more  votes.  The  prepon* 
derancy  has  thus  been  transferred  from  the  Upper 
to  the  Lower  House ;  and  if  more  violent  contrari- 
eties manifest  themselves,  other  means  must  be  der 
vised,  other  tactics  employed,  than  those  of  simple 
negation. 

Supposing,  for  example,  the  bill  oonceming  the 
Irish  Church,  together  with  the  new  clause  on  the 
application  of  the  surplus  fund  to  schools^  pass  the 
House  of  Commons  smd  be  thrown  out  on  the  se-. 
cond  reading  in  the  Lords, — the  latter  will  only  have 
exercised  their  unquestionable  right;  but  what 
would  be  the  probable  consequence?  a  complete 
and  universal  refusal  to  pay  tithes  througfaeut  Ire- 
land, and  misery  and  starvation  for  the  Proieotant 
clergy.  The  next  spring  would  only  present  the 
same  evil  in  an  aggravated  form ;  and  a  Tory  minis- 
try would  hardly  be  able  to  obtain  a  victory  then» 
on  the  field  where  it  had  suffered  defeat  now. 

He  who  cannot  mediate  is  not  fit  to  rule.    It  is 
most  justly  observed  by  Burke,  that  "  the  disposition 
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to  maintain,  and  the  skill  to  impTOve^  ate  the  two 
elements,  the  union  of  which  forms  the  great  states- 
man."    Hence  it  follows,  that  neither  high  Tories 
nor  Radicals  are  statesmen,  and  that  neither  can 
permanently  govern.    The  former  see  no  Talue  bat 
in  the  past;  the  latter,  in  the  present,  or  in  their 
own  ideal  future.     This  is  a  false  division,  a  rending 
asnnder  of  parts  which  intimately  cohere  in  real  life; 
an  attempt  to  maintain^  or  to  change,  absolutely 
and  without  qualification.    The  commands,  the  wiU^ 
taay,  the  simple  wish,  dF  a  father  influences  hia 
children  and  his  children's  children ;  a  total  disns 
gard  of  them  is  a  proof  of  heartlessness  and  pre» 
sumption.    But  this  pious  and  salutary  reverence 
llegencrates  into  foolish  superstition,  when  it  seeks 
to  bind  the  existing  generation  in  such  fetters  as 
would  utterly  incapacitate  it  from  producing,  in  its 
turn*  any  thing  valuable,  as  a  bequest  to  its  suc-^ 
cessors.    It  is  no  proof  of  reverence  for  forefathers, 
to  hold  to  their  institutions,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances which   suggested  those    institutions   have 
changed;  it  is  rather  a  most  irreverent  assumption, 
that,  if  they  were  alive,  they  would  cling  wifli  obsti- 
nate idolatry  to  unsuitable  and  inexpedient  courses^ 
The  appeals  .made  by  the  high  Tories  to  their  de- 
parted ancestors,  and  by  the  Radicals  to  their  un- 
born posterity,  are  often  not  only  one-sided,  but  a 
mere  convenient  pretext  for  accomplishing    party 
purposes. 

The  apparent  consistency  of  party  men  is  often 
pregnant  with  the  greatest  inconsist^cies.  Those, 
for  instance,  who  want  to  alienate  all  church  property, 
and  to  leave  all  rcEgious  establishments  to  voluntary 
contributions,  forget  that  this  (independent  of  aU 
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other  Teralts)  has  akcadj  led  in  Ireland  to  a  «art  of 
poIl-tax«  which,  if  presented  under  another  form,  they 
would  be  the  first  to  oppose.  Those  who  were  th« 
most  violent  in  their  oppo»tion  to  the  centralization 
nf  the  uncertain  and  unconnected  regulations  for  the 
poor,  have  been  no  less  vehement  in  their  defence  of 
the  fflccessive  centralization  of  the  administration  of 
justice. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  day.  In  case  the 
Lords  throw  out  the  Irish  Bill,  the  superficial  ene* 
mies  of  an  upper  house  will  perhaps  not,  as  yet,  gain 
a  minority ;  but  the  question,  whether  the  hereditary 
peerage  should  not  be  qualified  with  an  admBLture 
of  peers  for  life  will  doubtless  be  agitated  with  re» 
doubled  vehemence.  If  aU  power  ultimately  rests  on 
three  elements,  birth,  wealdi,  and  talent,  the  utility, 
indeed  the  necessity  of  the  first  element  in  govern* 
ments  of  a  certain  form,  and  tbith  reference  to  here* 
ditary  monarchy,  remain  unshaken;  the  example  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  their  president, 
is  entirely  irrelevant.  The  circumstances  of  that  new 
and  remote  country  are  wholly  peculiar,  and  so  re- 
cent, that  one  generation  may  probably  see  thera 
totally  altered. 

The  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the 
immense  importance  to  society  of  the  clearest  pos- 
sible laws  of  succession,  have  been  fiilly  recognized 
of  late  years ;  and  any  departure  &pm  them  has  been 
regarded,  even  by  the  change-loving;  French,  as  an 
exception  which  necessity  alone  can  justiiy.  This 
persuasion  is,  however,  far  from  being  equally  strong 
or  genial,  with  regard  to  hereditary  nobility.  On 
the  contrary,  theories  are  at  variance,  and  prac- 
tice is  unfavourable,  to  hereditary  privileges.  These 
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9xe  no  longer  recommended  except  as  meaaisi  to 
gireat  political  ends ;  scarcdy  indeed  does  any 
nobleman  attempt  to  justify  the  uneqnal  distribution 
at  property  among  his  children,  or  the  exduaiTO 
right  to  employments^  dignities,  or  exemptions,  on 
any  other  ground. 

.  Of  the  three  above-mentioned  bases  of  power, 
birth  has  certainly  lost  extremely  in  importance,  and 
stands  in  greater  need  than  ever  of  the  support  of 
wealth.  But  as  this,  in  England,  is  often  possessed 
in  an  equal,  £nd  instruction  in  a  superior,  degree,,  by 
the  mercantile  class,  the  loss  the  hereditaary  nobili^ 
has  sustained  on  the  side  of  birth  cannot  be  com«' 
pensated  by  any  gain  on  that  of  wealth.  Their  power 
has  declined  and  is  declining.  The  result  of  the 
Jong  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
of  .Borne  was  their  perfect  equality ;  and  incontea* 
tably  this  is  the  tendency  of  modem  Europe. 

Will  not  the  result  of  this  levelling,  this  anmhi« 
lation  of  various  organs,  be  fatal  to  the  variety  and 
the  beauty  of  social  life  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be,  as  in 
Athens,  a  swift  destruction.  Perhaps  something 
new  and  peculiar,  something  adapted  to  the  times, 
will  shape  itself  out ;  as,  in  Borne,  the  nobles  and 
the  citizens  blended  into  one  great  aristocracy — the 
senate.  In  this,  steadiness  and  mobility  were  com- 
bined; whereas,  in  the  Boman  patricians,  the  no^^ 
bility  of  Venice,  ^eme,  &c.,  the  hereditary  element 
was  exclusively  predominant  The  English  peerage 
is  not  so  sharply  severed  from  the  other  classes  as 
these  aristocracies,  inasmuch  as  it  is  accessible  to 
new  persons  and  families ;  but  whether  this  will  long 
suffice  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  wealth  and  the  talent 
of  the  lower  house,  may  be  doubted.    A  judicious 
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empfeynent  of  their  foftuMS  for  pofposes  ol  general 
Qtifity,  and  the  most  laboriouB  caltivatMm  of  mind; 
is  therefere  now  become  the  imperative  dntyand  the 
BtnmgeBtintereBt  of  every  peer ;  both  will  dononore 
than-keep  them  on  a  level  with  the  commonalty. 

But  as  little  as  in  the  sixteenth  centory  the  Pope 
had  the  good  sense  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
BeibrmatioB,  and  the  prudence  to  direct  the  current^ 
so  little  does  the  aristocracy  of  our  days  seem  dis* 
posed  to  act  this  part  with  regard  to  political  reforms? 
and  because  rulers  do  not  understand  how  to  bend 
and  to  mould,  the  people  come  at  last  to  breaking 
and  destroying.  The  hereditary  rights  of  the  aristo^ 
ceaicj,  it  is  argued,  are  precisely  what  afford  security 
for  its  permanence,  steadiness  and  independence ;  if 
these,  either  from  levity  or  malignity,  are  thrown: 
into  the  vortex,  constancy,  moderation,  and  order 
arc  lost.  This  argument  deserves  infinite  attention. 
But  we  must  remember  that  not  only  were  these 
privileges,  as  I  just  observed,  regarded  with  more 
veneration  formerly  than  now ;  but  that  a  multitude 
of  other  conditions,  aids,  and  props,  were  connected 
with  them,  some  of  which  no  longer  exist,  others  are 
^ually  in  the  possession  of  the  tiers  etai.  If,  then> 
the  reverence  for  birth  cannot  be  restored ;  if  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  nobility  is  less  than  that  of 
the  other  classes,  the  question  remains^  whether 
their  strength  might  not  be  increased  by  the  addi-» 
tion  of  talent  and  knowledge. 

And  here  wo  come  to  the  question,  whether  it  were 
not  expedient  to  associate,  for  life,  to  the  hereditary 
peers, certain  distinguished  men,  whomighthdp.as  in 
the  Boman  Senate,  to  support  the  optimates  against 
the  ]debcians.    But  if  (contrary  to  the  Boman  prac^ 
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tice)  children  aad  grandchildren  were  tlius  inirodueed 
to  power,  what  was  strength  in  the  beginning,  would 
perhaps  be  weakness  in  the  end;  and  the  meana 
taken  to  command  authority  and  reyerenee  might 
lead  to  contempt  and  degradation.  There  is  an^ 
other  example  of  an  aristocracy  besides  that  of 
"SLome — one  of  boundless  power — ^which  holds  ita 
privileges  for  life  alone ;  that  of  the  Church.  Op* 
posed  to  the  mental  activity  of  Europe^  how  long 
"would  an  hereditary  caste  of  priests  have  retained 
their  power  and  influence  ?  But  arguments  against 
an  hereditary  priesthood  are  now  turned,  by  analogy, 
against  an  hereditary  peerage. 

All  this  does  not  affect  to  be  an  exhaustive  view 
of  the  subject.  I  only  start  from  the  undeniable  fact 
that,  compared  with  former  times,  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  declined,  and  that  of  the  Com* 
mons  increased.  But  if  the  existence  and  influence 
of  the  Upper  House  is  regarded  by  all  moderate 
and  reasonable  men  as  beneficial  and  even  necessary, 
this  two-fold  truth  leads  inevitably  to  the  question, 
how  the  lost  balance  is  to  be  restored.  The  rotten 
boroughs  were  not  on}y  materially,  but  poUtically, 
decayed;  instead  of  holding  to  crumbling  ruins,  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  discover  and  to  apply 
means  of  propping  and  repairing  the  edifice.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  on  in  the  old  road ;  a  new  path 
must  be  opened  for  the  Upper  House,  if  it  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Lower. 

To  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord 
John  BusseU,  or  his  party,  is  just  as  rational  as  it 
would  have  been  for  the  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  forget,  or  to  deny,  their  own  character 
and  position,  or  the  state  of  the  world,  and*  to  re- 
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proaeh  Luther  and  his  adherents  as  the  sole  authon 
of  that  stupendous  change.  When  all  the  previoni 
conditions  of  change  are  already  in  existence ;  when 
an  remedies  are  either  contemned  or  worn  out;  when 
Hbe  Archimedean  point  of  motion  is  given^  the  mo- 
tion is  inevitable, — ^it  must  come ;  and  the  only  re- 
maining problem  is,  to  understand  its  peculiar  laws, 
and  to  turn  it  into  safe  channels  and  to  salutary  uses. 
But  if  the  aristocratical  prudence  of  persistency  is 
dangerous  and  mistaken,  not  less  shallow  is  the  wis- 
dom of  most  of  the  republicans  of  our  days,  who  find 
in  an  assembly  representing  the  people,  uritk  reference 
to  numbers  alone,  the  full  solution  of  the  problem  of 
government;  the  full  compensation  for  all  those 
various  forms  which  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
displays.  God  be  praised,  these  cannot  be  perma- 
nently destroyed  by  such  barren  and  didl  expe- 
dients! There  are,  it  is  true,  excrescences  and 
deformities  in  the  richest  organization,  but  a  worm 
is  not  better  than  a  man  because  it  has  fewer 
organs,  members,  and  nerves :  and  has  this  political 
scheme,  and  all  that  was  expected  from  it,  outlived 
so  much  as  the  diseases  of  its  inikncy  ?  My  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  is,  that  the  ultra-aristocrats,  and 
ultra-democrats,  are  equally  irrational,  and  equally 
dangerous.  God  grant  the  ministiy  now  to  be 
formed,  strength,  moderation  and  wisdom,  to  master 
80  many  difficulties ! 

mdnetday,  Aprii  15M,  1835. 

The  countenance  of  the  Duke  of  S ,  spite  of 

his  feeble  sight,  has  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
good  humour,  cheerfulness,  and  bonhommie,  and  his 
conversation  confirmed  the  impression  made  by  his 
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appearance.  As  the  gentlemen  present  did  not 
understand  German^  English  was  spoken,  and, 
happily  for  me,  so  distinctly  by  the  Duke,  that  I 
hardly  lost  a  word.  He  inquired  particularly  into 
my  scientific  views  and  pursuits,  and  promised  me 
his  best  services,  particularly  with  the  State  Paper- 
Office. 

The  Duke  conversed  on  the  affairs  of  the  church 
and  the  universities,  the  change  of  ministry,  and  the 
Tories,  who  had  learned  nothing,  misunderstood  the 
times,  and  oalled  out  the  strength  of  the  Radicals 
by  fruitless  and  injudicious  opposition.  But  you 
know  his  opinions,  and  I  have  an  insuperable  objec^ 
tion  to  write  down  what  might  appear  like  gossip^ 
or  might  give  rise  to  it.  No  greater  contrast  in  all 
principles  and  purposes  can  possibly  be  formed  than 

that  which  exists  between  the  Duke  of  C and  the 

Duke  of  S .     The  latter  speaks  with  fluency  and 

acuteness ;  so  that  during  two  hours  and  a  half,  the 
thread  of  interesting  conversation  was  never  broken, 
and  time  passed  with  wonderful  rapidity.  I  looked 
at  his  large  and  well-arranged  library.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  contents  of  it,  is  a  collection  of 
bibles,  in  all  languages,  which  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  Europe. 

Tkurtdojff  Jpril  16/ A. 

I  found  yesterday,  in  an  instructive  letter  of  Lord 
Burleigh's  to  his  son,  a  literal  confirmation  of  my 
old  doctrine  of  domestic  finance ;  namely,  that  one 
ought  never  to  devote  more  than  two-thirds  of  one's 
income  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  life,  for  that  the 
^traordinary  will  be  certain  to  absorb  the  other  third. 
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All  this  occupied  so  much  time,  that  the  hour 
drew  near  when  I  was  to  go  to  Drury  Lane  to  hear 
"  a  sacred  oratorio  ;^  in  other  words,  a  miscellaneous 
concert.     The  house  where  I  was  accustomed  to 
dino  lay  in  a  totally  different  direction;  I  accord- 
ingly took  the  way  towards  Drury  Lane,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  eating-houses  in  abundance  in  the  course 
of  my  long  walk.    But  this  Parisian  hope  was  delu* 
sive ;  far  and  near  no  eating-house  appeared;  till  at 
length,  for  my  consolation,  I  saw  the  word  "  soup  '* 
at  a  window.  Where  soup  is  to  be  found  in  England^ 
thought  I,  other  eatables  certainly  exist;  another 
delusion.    The  moment  I  entered,  it  was  evident 
that  I  had  fallen  upon  a  company  of  a  rather  dif-* 
ferent  quality  from  that  which  attracts  the  stranger 
to  the  elegant  Traveller's  club.   But  my  hunger  wad 
great,  time  short,  and  curiosity  excited.    I  wished  to 
see  how  the  lowest  class  of  London  artisans  dine. 
Many  things  in  the  external  appearance  reminded 
jne  of  the  Homan  Osterie,  and  yet  they  were  dif- 
ferent.   No  table-cloth ;  yet  not^  as  in  Rome^  the 
bare  wood,  but  an  oil-cloth;  pewter  spoons,  and  two- 
pronged  forks;  tin  saltcellar  and  pepper-box.    The 
tables  not  placed  along  the  wall,  as  if  for  a  social 
meal,  but  separated  in  the  farther  corners,  to  pre- 
vent strife,  whether  by  words  or  blows.     I  asked  for 
several  kinds  of  English  dishes;  but  I  was  told,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  had  but  the  fore-mentioned 
soup.     As  I  had  said  A,  I  must  needs  say  B,  and 
content  myself  with  the  humblest  possible  dinner.  I 
received  a  large  portion  of  black  Laconian  broth,  in 
which  pepper  played  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  in  this 
broth  a  number  of  pieces  of  something  like  meat. 
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irhich  transported  me  from  foggy  London  to  Sor- 
fento^  with  its  frutti  di  mare.  With  this  was  a  large 
piece  of  wheaten  breads  and  two.  gigantic  potatoes, 
the  cubic  contents  of  which  were  about  equal  to  those 
of  eight  or  ten  Berlin  ones.  Having  eaten  these^  I 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  paid  three  pence^  twelve 
of  which  are  equal  to  ten  silver  groschen. 

Next,  to  Drury  Lane ;  where,  on  my  repeatedly 
asking  where  I  could  buy  a  ticket  for  the  pit,  I 
received  various,  to  me  unintelligible,  answers ;  such 
as  that  no  tickets  were  sold ;  that  there  were  none ; 
did  I  want  one  at  half-price?  and  so  on.  I  thought 
the  fault  must  be  with  my  bad  English ;  but  then 
the  words  were  so  simple,  and  I  had  tutored  my 
tongue  and  lips  with  the  utmost  care.  At  last  I  fell 
into  the  queue  of  the  pit,  which  is  not,  as  in  Paris, 
enclosed  within  a  zigzag  passage,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  pressure.  The  English  stood  quietly  and  at  their 
ease  tiU,  at  half-past  seven,  the  doors  opened,  and 
then  there  was  such  a  rush  ("choc*')  that  some 
ladies  began  to  scream.  As  soon,  however,  as  we 
were  through  the  narrow  entrance,  wc  went  on 
commodiously  enough :  and  now  the  fore-mentioned 
mystery  was  cleared  up.  For  three  shillings  and  a 
half  (1  thaler  5  sgr.)  you  receive  no  ticket,  but  a 
copper  check,  which  you  immediately  give  again. 
Instead  of  bureaus  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  checks, 
counter-checks,  controle,  and  so  on,  here  the  whole 
business  is  done  by  two  men  in  half  an  hour's  time ; 
and  done  just  as  effectually  as  by  all  our  expensive 
machinery  of  men  and  bureaus. 

I  had  time  enough  before  the  concert  began  to 
look  about  the  house.  The  stage  is  not  so  wide,  nor 
the  whole  so  large  as  the  Opera-house  in  Berlin;  but 
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there  are  five  tiers  of  boxes  or  seats  one  above  another. 
There  are  only  two  rows  of  stalls  or  enclosed  seats, 
the  remaining  benches  belong  to  the  pit.  They  rise 
much  more  abruptly  than  in  most  houses,  so  that  one 
can  see  better  over  one's  neighbour's  head  than  with 
us.  For  the  same  reason  there  are  no  boxes  level 
with  the  pit»  except  near  the  stage.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  new  division  of  benches  is  made  directly 
ofyposite  to  the  stage,  under  the  ceiling,  so  that  what 
18  lost  below  may  be  said  to  be  gained  above ;  thus 
it  is  that  five  tiers  of  people  are  seated  one  above 
the  other. 

There  are  boxes  dose  to  the  proscenium,  and 
pillars  two  and  two  like  those  in  the  Berlin  Operi^ 
house ;  they  are,  however,  ill-proportioned,  and  look 
as  if  they  were  made  of  tin.  The  principal  colour  of 
the  boxes  is  red,  and  the  fronts  ornamented  with 
white  and  gold.  The  pillars  between  the  boxes  are 
as  slender  as  those  in  our  theatres.  There  are  some 
boxes  for  lovers  of  retirement,  but  no  royal  box.  •  The 
pit  is  entirely  filled  with  benches,  only  every  other 
one  of  which  has  a  back.  Contrary  to  the  custom 
in  Paris,  ladies  sit  in  the  pit 

At  length  we  came  to  the  performance,  which  was 
recommended  to  the  puUic  with  some  strokes  of 
Itatian  rhetoric,  in  a  large  l»ll ;  it  ran  as  followB : — ' 
'^  Unprecedented  attraction  for  this  night  only.  A 
grand  selection  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Music,  pre^ 
seniing  a  combination  of  the  most  eminent  talent  ever 
introduced  in  one  evening  in  the  national  theatres^" 
This  sounds  very  like  a  mere  puff.  It  was  not  so, 
however;  in  the  first  place,  for  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  you  had  about  as  much  again  for  your 
money  as  in  Berlin.    The  concert  began  soon  after 
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seven  o'clock,  and  I  was  not  at  homo  till  midnight. 
Do  not  think  the  time  long  if  I  take  you  through 
the  whole  concert  (without  the  mufiic.) 

Part  I.  —  Selection  from  the  Messiah;  Overt 
ture.  The  orchestra  stronger  than  in  the  Academy 
of  Singing — not  so  strong  a^  at  our  Opera.  The 
adagio  softer,  more  cantando  than  in  Berlin,  and  in 
my  opinion^  were  it  but  for  contrast  sake,  so  much 
the  better.  The  old  Handelian  score  wasj  with  few 
exceptions,  used  without  the  added  accompaniments-, 
which  was  very  interesting  to  me.  The  mumc  has, 
if  not  a  stronger,  yet  a  more  calm,  I  might  say  a 
holier  effect,  without  this  higher  seasoning,  and  with 
only  the  stringed  instruments. 

2.  *  Comfort  ye,'  and  •  Every  Valley,'  sung  by 
Mr.  Hobbs ;  a  soft  cultivated  tenor,  but  not  re^ 
markable  for  power  or  tone* 

3.  Chorus,  •  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  The 
bass  and  tenor,  in  comparison  with  ours,  very  strong ; 
the  alto  and  soprano,  on  the  contrary,  much  weaker ; 
but  there  were  more  male  alto  singers  than  with  us. 
The  treble  consisted  of  ten  girls  and  ten  boys ;  it 
was  therefore  weak,  even  in  comparison  with  the. 
proportions  usual  here;  how  much  more  so,  com- 
pared with  ours !  The  absence  or  the  paucity  of 
female  voices  gave  to  the  choruses  generally  a  cer- 
tain hardness  and  coldness;  otherwise  they  went 
correctly,  and  with  animation  and  force.  The  bass 
was  peculiarly  excellent. 

5.  *  O  Thou  that  tellest/  sung  by  Miss  Cawse ; 
with  no  expression,  but  a  powerful  and  equable 
voice,  and  a  much  chaster  style  than  that  of  Mdlle. 
Brambilla. 

5.  '  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness,^  sung 
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with  appropriate  expression  by  Mr.  Seguin,  a  very 
foe  powerfid  bass.  The  wind  instruments  came  in 
only  at  one  part  towards  the  end. 

6.  *  For  unto  us/  was  encored. 

7.  *  Rejoice  greatly,'  sung  by  Mdme.  Stoclchausen ; 
her  voice  has  not  the  grandeur  and  fullness  requi^ 
mie  for  Handels  sacred  music;  but  it  is  pure, 
sweety  and  bears  marks  of  a  good  school. 

8.  'Why  do  the  Heathen?*  well  sung  by  Mr. 
Seguin. 

9«  *  Bat  thou  didst  not  leave/  Mdme  .Stoclchausen. 
10.  *  Hallelnjah/  executed  with  power  and  effect. 
A  duet  was  now  to  follow  by  Grisi  and  Rubini, 
instead  of  which  the  latter  came  on  alone,  and  the 
orchestra  began  to  play  the  symphony  to  '  II  mio 
tesoro/  from  '  Don  Juan.'     But  such  a  noise  arose, 
^ch  a  cry  of '  Grisi,  Grisi,'  that,  after  long  hesitation, 
Rubini  retired.     After  some  pause  the  director  ap- 
peared and  announced  that  Mdlle.  Grisi  was  not  yet 
come,  and  begged  the  audience  to  hear  Rubini  in 
the  meanwhile.     He   sang  his  song,  and  not  only 
once  but  twice,  with  the  greatest  applause.     His 
voice  is  an  uncommonly  powerful  tenor,  or  rather 
barytone,  with  a  falsetto.     None  of  our  singers 
^ual  him  in  power  and  facility,  but  his  application 
of  the  modern  Italian  manner  to  Mozart  seemed  to 
me  thoroughly  inappropriate. 

Part  II. — Selection  from  Haydn's  '  Creation.' 
11.    Introduction,   *  Chaos,'  very  well  executed, 
with  the  requisite  light  and  shade. 
12  to  21.  Various  airs  and  choruses. 
In  the  second  act,  Ivanhoff  sang  an  air  from.Ros- 
^ni's  '  OteUo.'   A  beautiful  voice,  but  the  unnatural 
and  impure  style  of   the    modem  Italian    school 
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pushed  to  the  utmost :  violent  shouting,  alternated 
in  the  same  bar,  with  an  efTeminate  and  almost  in- 
audible whisper:  light  and  shade  blotched  on  in 
hard  and  unartistlike  contrast ;  no  sustained  style, 
but  a  superficial  striving  after  effect.  But  this  is 
what  the  musical  multitude  like. 

Part  III. — Miscellaneous. 

23.  Overture  to  '  WilKam  Tell.'  This  noisy, 
incoherent  pasticcio  was  encored,  at  least  the  latter 
half,  that  Handel  and  Mozart  might  not  be  too  much 
flattered  by  the  distinction. 

The  Impresario  now  appeared  again,  and  an- 
nounced with  many  expressions  of  distress,  that 
Tamburini  was  ill,  and  some  omissions  were  there- 
fore necessary. 

Seven  pieces  followed  out  of  Hossini*s  and  Mer- 
cadante's  operas,  and  a  favourite  Swiss  song.  The 
singers  were  Miss  Cawse,  Mdme.  Stockhausen, 
Mdlle.  Grisi,  Messrs.  Rubini,  Ivanhoff,  Scguin,  and 
Lablache.  Grisi  has  a  fine  rich  voice,  with  good 
lower,  and  well-managed  upper,  notes;  great  execu- 
tion, great  power,  and  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  with 
such  music)  appropriate  expression.  She  certainly 
is  one  of  the  greatest  living  singers,  yet  (so  far  as 
the  recollection  of  one  performance  serves  me  to 
decide)  I  prefer  Malibran.  Whether  she  is  a  dra- 
matic singer,  I  hope  to  have  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing. Lablache  has  the  most  powerful  bass  voice  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life,  and  gave  Rossini's  '  Largo  al 
factotum  '  in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  to 
surpass. 

Whatever  admiration,  however,  this  singular  pro- 
duction may  deserve,  the  hearing  of  seven  pieces 
out  of  seven  Italian  operas  convinced  me  that  there 
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IB  a  great  similarity  and  poverty  in  the  means  em- 
ployed, the  ornaments  always  the  same,  the  melodies 
undramatic  and  continually  recurring.  What  va« 
tiety,  what  distinct  and  appropriate  individuality, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  one  of  Mozart's  operas  ! 

Thus,  then,  I  heard  thirty,  or,  with  the  encores> 
about  thirty-five  pieces,  (recitatives  not  included,)' 
for  thirty-five  gilver  gnmhen;  certainly  not  dear, 
though  it  would  have  shown  a  better  feeling  of  art 
to  divide  the  performance  into  two.  The  applause 
was  generally  so  loud  and  lasted  so  long,  that 
German  singers  may  well  think  their  countrymen 
apathetic  in  the  comparison :  I  can  now  understand 
Devrient's  saying,  "  You  have  fishes*  blood."  But 
German  composers  certainly  bore  off  the  palm  in 
this  London  concert.  I  came  home  well  pleased^ 
for  what  I  had  heard  was  very  curious,  and  much  of 
it  very  admirable. 

Pridofy  Apni  17M,  1835. 

My  design  of  having  a  quiet  day,  yesterday,  was 
favoured  by  the  heavens.  The  cold  was  accom- 
panied by  the  thickest,  dampest  fog,  and  both  toge- 
ther produced  such  a  fall  of  snow  and  rain,  that  I 
could  only  take  my  most  necessary  walks  at  inter- 
vals ;  to  the  Museum,  the  Athenseum,  and  to  dinner « 
In  Wardour-street,  I  had,  for  a  thaler,  gravy-soup, 
beef-steak,  sea-kafl,  (an  excellent  vegetable,  ap- 
proaching to  asparagus,  indeed  better  than  any  I 
have  seen  here,)  salmon,  rice  pudding,  bread,  and 
half  a  pint  of  ale.  This  dinner  is  dearer  than  what 
may  be  had  at  some  restaurants  at  Paris,  but 
cheaper,  on  the  whole,  than  in  Berlin.  The  weather 
yesterday  made  it  necessary  to  drink  stronger  wine. 
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60  in  the  evening,  while  I  sat  at  home  studying  tlie 
jBnglish  poor-laws,  I  regaled  myself  with  a  sort  of 
punch,  made  of  hot  water,  sherry,  and  sugar,  which 
is  better  than  that  made  with  rum  and  lemonsi  But 
I  cannot  accustom  myself  to  tea.  A-propos  of  tea^ 
I  must  tell  you  some  facts  which  I  found  in  the 
*  Westminster  Beview,'  April,  1835. 

Since  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  has  been 
taken  from  the  East  India  Company,  it  is  expected 
that  the  price  will  £eiU  and  the  demand  increase.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  cohsumption  is,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  40  millions  of  pounds. 


Bussia 

6i 

f9 

Holland 

3 

»y 

Germany 

2 

n 

France,  only  . 

250,000  lbs. 

United  States 

10  millions 

of  pounds. 

British  America 

1 

99 

India 

1 

AJ 

Australia    250,000  lbs. 

which,  adding  half  a  million  for  the  rest  of  Europe, 
will  give  a  total  of  sixty*fivo  millions  of  pounds. 
What  a  change  in  industry,  trade«  social  habits,  and 
enjoyments,  when  we  reflect  that  two  hundred  years 
ago  tea  was  unknown  !  Whether  health  has  been 
improved  by  it  may  be  doubted,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
diminished  the  consumption  of  beer ;  but  at  all  events 
a  tea  party  is  necessarily  something  very  difierent 
from  a  beer  party,  or  a  brandy  party. 

The  value  of  these  sixty-five  millions  of  pounds, 
in  China^  is  equal  to  about  twenty-eight  millions  of 
thalers.  What  a  source  of  revenue  to  that  country, 
and  what  folly  to  fear  that,  out  of  love  for  the 
East  India  Company,  it  will  reject  the  free  traders. 
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and  prohibit  the  export.  The  attempts  to  grow  tea 
in  Brazil,  Java,  and  other  places  have  failed.  The 
g^eat  obstacle  is  the  impossibility  of  producing  it  as 
cheaply  as  in  China.  It  is  now  cultivated  only  in 
five  provinces  of  the  great  empire,  generally  on  hills 
vhich  will  not  produce  com;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  increasing  the  production  so  as  to  meet 
the  greatest  possible  demand.  England^  in  1700,  im- 
ported about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  in  1800 
twenty  millions,  and  in  1835  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  millions,  and  yet  the  prices  in  China  have 
undei^ne  hardly  any  variation.  Black  and  green 
teas  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  indeed  are 
plucked  from  the  same  shrub ;  the  best  and  dearest 
are  the  buds  of  the  spring ;  the  most  inferior  are  the 
leaves  of  the  fourth  gathering,  which  takes  place  in 
autumn.  Black  tea  is  cheaper  than  green,  and  less  sti- 
mulating. Of  the  abovementioned  sixty-five  million 
pounds,  there  are  about  fifty  millions  black,  and  fif- 
teen millions  green.  The  Chinese,  the  other  Asiatic 
nations,  and  the  Russians,  drink  hardly  any  green 
tea;  the  English,  one  part  green  to  four  black; 
the  Americans,  two  parts  green  to  one  black.  As 
early  as  the  year  1660,  a  duty  was  laid  upon  tea ; 
t.  e,  upon,  the  amount  of  the  liquid  infusion;  a  proof 
that,  at  that  time,  each  family  did  not  prepare  it  at 
home,  but  bought  it  ready  made,  like  beer.  The 
amoimt  and  the  manner  of  collecting  the  tax  under- 
went many  subsequent  changes,  and  at  length  rose 
fisir  above  the  prime  cost.  Many  reasons  arc  ad- 
duced for  laying  the  same  duty  on  all  tea,  without 
reference  to  quality  (as  in  France)  ;  and  this  method 
has  certainly  the  recommendation  of  simplicity ;  but, 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  duty  on 
the  superior  sorts  would  be  much  too  low,  on  the 
inferior,  much  too  high. 


LETTER  XV. 

Distent  ways  of  reg^arding  Poverty — ^Experiments  of  antient  Legis- 
lators to  equalize  Wealth — Moses,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Serv'ms 
TuUus — loftaeiice  of  Cbristianitj — EUstorical  Sketch  of  Bnglish 
Poor-laws — Law  of  Settlement — ^Increase  of  Poor's-rate — Soot* 
land — Increased  consumption  of  England — Diet  of  Poor-houses 
— ^Remedies  proposed — Mr.  Sadler — ^Report  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
nussion — Allowance  Sy«tem— Moral  effects— Functionaries — 
Orerseers — Lawof  Bastardy — Plans  for  Refoim — ^Poor-law  Coafr> 
roissioners — Ohjections  to  the  Poor-law  Bill — Prevalent  errors 
about  England — Right  of  the  Poor  to  relief. 

London,  April  27th,  1833. 

If  you  expected  nothing  but  amusing  chat  from  my 
letters,  you  wiQ  have  found  yourself  much  mistaken. 
I  am  here  irresistibly,  and  as  a  part  of  my  vocation^ 
led  into  the  consideration  of  serious,  perhaps  even 
melancholy  subjects ;  and,  this  time,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  write  you  a  long  letter  on  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  the  much-debated  poor-laws.  If  you 
are  terrified  at  this  threat,  I  must  tell  you  that  it 
were  much  easier  to  write  a  thick  book  on  the  sub- 
ject,  than  to  compress  the  essential  facts  into  a  few 
pages.  And  however  I  may  wish  to  spare  room,  I 
find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  your  understanding 
anything  of  the  matter,  to  begin  ab  ovo. 

There  have  always  been  two  very  diflferent,  or 
rather  opposite,  systems  with  regard  to  poverty. 
According  to  the  one,  it  has  been  looked  upon  a3  a 
predestined  condition  of  mankind;  as  a  divine  ordi^ 
nance,  and  therefore  wholly  blameless ;  as  an  un- 
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alterable  datum.  It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view 
that  any  one  can  look  with  calm  indifference  at  tjie 
Sudras  and  Parias  of  India,  and  say  that  God  and 
nature  have  assigned  them  thmr  fit  station. 

The  second  and  opposite  system  assumes  that 
God  ha»  formed  all  men  equal ;  that  He  has  ap^ 
pointed  an  equal  share  of  happiness  to  all.  That 
wherever  this  equality  has  disappeared  (from  what* 
ever  cause),  where  poverty  and  distress  ha^iw  broken 
in,  they  can  and  ought  to  be  entirely  uprooted,  and 
the  golden  age  of  equality  restored.  Upon  this  sys- 
tem rest,  in  their  various  shades  and  degrees>  all 
plans-  for  community  of  goods,  agrarian  lawB,  the 
schemes  of  the  Anabaptists,  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay, the  St.  Simonians^  and  others. 

There  is  a  third  system  which  (as  opposed  to  the 
first)  regards  poverty  as  a  great  evil,  but  denies 
(as  opposed  to  the  second)  the  possibility  of  its  ei&- 
tirpation.  Its  advocates  afilrm  that  its  existence 
is  necessary,  that  it  remedies  itself  best  when  it  is 
left  entirely  to  itself,  and  that  all  means  to  avert 
it  are  useless,  since  they  cannot  change  the  laws 
of  nature;  and  mischievous,  since  they  raise  false 
hopes,  relax  energies,  and  beget  discontents. 

Such  are  the  extreme  systems,  each  of  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  contain  errors.  The  first  rests  on  a 
bad  theology,  which  ill  conceals  pride  and  selfish- 
ness :  it  stamps  circumstances  as  sacred  and  un- 
changeable, which  the  diviner  part  of  human  nature 
regards  as  the  fit  subject  of  its  beneficent  influence 
and  activity. 

The  second  goes  too  far  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and,  from  a  want  of  humility  and  resignation,  aspires 
to  mould  anew,  with  human  hands,  the  work  of  the 
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divine  Creator,  and  to  reduce  the  variety  of  his  works 
to  one  pattern.  Everything  is  to  be  governed  by 
external  and  forcible  means,  or  (as  with  the  Jesuits) 
the  most  artificial  calculations.  Every  diversity  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  injustice ;  and  a  dead  unifor- 
mity to  be  introduced,  and  maintained,  by  the  hardest 
and  most  impracticable  tyranny  (as  among  the  St. 
Simonians). 

The  second  and  third  systems  arc  right,  in'  so  far 
as  they  hold  poverty  to  be  an  evil ;  but  the  second 
errs  from  superabundance  of  remedies ;  the  third, 
from  indiiference  and  neglect.  Medicine  cannot 
banish  death  from  the  world,  but  has  it,  therefore, 
been  renounced  as  useless  ? 

If,  to  leave  theory,  we  look  at  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  legislators,  we  find  that,  from  the  earliest 
times,  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches  were  regarded 
as  an  evil  and  a  danger  which  various  means  were 
devised  to  counteract.  The  division  of  the  land  in 
Palestine,  the  sabbath,  and  the  year  of  jubilee,  in- 
stituted by  Moses,  were  mainly  directed  against 
this ;  although,  from  causes  which  I  have  investi- 
gated in  my  lectures  on  ancient  history,  they  could 
not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  vrere 
designed. 

Lycurgus  made  a  still  more  direct  attempt  to 
establish  equality  among  his  citizens ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  were  framed 
to  support  this  fiindamental  principle.  But  they 
were  frustrated  not  only  by  the  existence  of  the  un- 
fortunate Helots,  but  by  the  insufficiency  of  mechani- 
cal means  (such  as  the  division  of  land)*  to  subdue 
the  activity  of  the  counteracting  causes.  Hence  Solon 
and  Servius  Tullus  adopted  what  I  may  call  dynamic 
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means^ — ^moving  regulators^  which  were  designed 
perpetually  to  check  the  growth  of  excessive  riches  or 
poverty.  That  is  to  say,  they  gave  the  rich  greater 
rights,  but^  at  tlic  same  time,  they  laid  upon  them 
heavier  and  more  costly  duties ;  they  abridged  tha 
rights,  but  they  also  lightened  the  burdens  of  the 
poor.  .  By  such  measures,  existing  relations  were 
not  suddenly  changed  (as  by  the  jubilee  or  the  divi- 
sion of  land),  which  can  never  produce  more  than  a 
momentary  equality ;  but  gentler  and  steadier  means 
were  applied  to  maintain,  in  some  degreo,  the 
balance  of  fortune.  The  less  abrupt  contrasts  of 
the  Athenian  division  of  classes  disappeared  still 
more  rapidly  than  the  Boman;  and  the  licinian 
rogations  were  just  as  little  efficacious  in  prevent- 
ing the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  in  a  con- 
quering state,  as  that  altered  employment  of  the 
public  lands  which  the  Gracchi  proposed  in  vain. 
Then  followed  revolutionary  schemes  of  a  general 
partition  of  property,  and,  at  last,  military  proscrip- 
tions and  confiscations.  With  these  ended  all  the 
legislative  experiments  of  antiquity »  and  universal 
intellectual  bankruptcy  went  hand-in-hand  with 
universal  decay  and  misery. 

Witli  Christianity  arose  a  totally  new  set  of  feel- 
ings and  principles  on  this  subject,  in  common  with 
so  many  others.  From  the  Agapae  to  the  mendicant 
monks,  we  may  trace  views  of  property,  of  the  indi- 
vidual enjoyment,  or  the  participation  of  it,  which 
deviate  entirely  from  all  that  had  hitherto  existed. 
Even  the  rigidly  exclusive  Boman  system  of  private 
property  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  doctrine 
which  (in  idea  at  least)  established  the  temperate 
use  and  the  fraternal  interchange  of  riches.  This 
was  a  great  advance.  Charitable  endowments,  volun- 
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tary  almsgiving,  and  a  church  no  less  wealthy  than 
bountiful,  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  poverty  in  the 
middle  ages,  more  effectually  than  is  commonly 
believed. 

This  state  of  things  has,  from  a  thousand  causes, 
entirely  changed ;  and  great  reforms  (such  as  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  villenage)  have  been  accom- 
panied with  great  evils  in  relation  to  the  poor,  and 
the  provision  for  them.  Countless  questions  pressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  legislators  or  rulers,  and 
demanded  instant  answer.  Who*  are  the  poor? 
What  succour  is  the  most  efficacious?  Must  the 
poor  be  left  to  voluntary  alms,  or  have  they,  as 
against  the  rich,  a  right  to  support  which  govern- 
ments are  bound  to  enforce? 

On  all  these  points,  no  nation  has  made  so  many 
efforts  and  experiments  as  England,  and  therefore  I 
proceed  from  this  long,  but  I  hope  not  useless  intro- 
duction, to  the  English  poor-laws. 

The  first  feeling  with  which  one  considers  them  is, 
that  of  astonishment  at  the  contrast  of  the  greatest 
affluence  and  the  greatest  poverty ;  of  the  vast  gains^ 
and  the  urgent  want.  Is  this  accidental,  or  is  it 
the  result  of  successive  mistakes  ?  or  is  it  the  ine- 
vitable consequence  of  so  high  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  such  enormous  national  power?  Have  not 
all  nations  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that 
though  their  station  is  humbler,  they  have  not  fifty 
millions  of  thalers  to  pay  as  poor  s-rate?  that  though 
they  are  without  many  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
ihey  have  fewer  wants  and  miseries  ?  that  though 
they  have  some  partial  or  local  maladies,  they  are 
Bot  threatened  with  a  universal  and  consuming 
plague  ?    Lord  John  Bussell'^  exclaims^  **  Our  poor 

*  On  Gorernment,  p.  213* 
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form  an  army  four  times  as  numerous  as  that  with 
which  we  resisted  the  empire  of  France  !" 

I  might,  perhaps,  conclude  with  repeating  these  re- 
marks^ so  often  and  so  confidently  made;  but  you  mnrt 
be  content  to  follow  me  through  that  longer  path 
which  I  have  entered  upon  for  my  own  instruction. 

The  laws  concerning  the  poor,  which  existed  in 
England  in  the  middle  ages^  related  chiefly  to 
wandering  beggars,  and  were  harsh,  not  to  say  cruel> 
towards  them,  from  the  persuasion  that  enough  was 
done  for  the  poor  in  the  way  of  voluntary  alms- 
giving. A  compulsory  tax  for  their  support  was  not 
thought  of.  According  to  a  law  of  the  year  1388, 
no  husbandman  or  labourer  could  leave  his  place  of 
abode  and  travel  about  the  country,  without  the  per- 
mission of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  nor  unless  he  could 
obtain  no  work  there.  Laws  were  passed  in  1495 
and  1504^  to  the  same  effect ;  and  one  of  the  year 
1531,  empowers  justices  of  the  peace  to  grant  leave 
to  "  impotent  persons''  to  beg  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict. "  Able-bodied  beggars,*'  on  the  other  hand; 
were  to  be  whipped  and  sent  back  to  the  place  where 
they  were  bom,  or  where  they  had  passed  the  last 
three  years,  and  there  made  to  labour.  Later  enact- 
ments of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  show  that 
after  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  BO  much  ohun:h  property,  begging,  whether 
by  the  impotent  or  the  able,  could  not  be  kept  under ; 
lience  the  parishes  were  exhorted  to  provide  wholly 
ioT  the  former,  and  to  punish  the  latter. 

More  important^  however,  than  all  previous  enactr 
ments,  and  more  varied  and  permanent  in  their 
effects,  are  thgse  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1601. 
The  most  material  are  as  foUows :— The  church- 
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warden,  and  from  two  to  four  of  the  householders, 
appointed  by  tlie  justices  of  the  peace,  shall  provide 
&r  the  employment  of  the  children  for  whom  their 
parents  cannot  find  work  or  food.  Parents  and 
kinsfolk  are  bound,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  or 
other  punishment,  to  provide  for  the  helpless  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  for  the  old,  the  sick,  the  lame, 
the  bhnd,  &c.  The  overseers  are  to  find  work  for 
all  able-bodied  persons  who  are  without  employ- 
ment. If  these  things  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
single  parishes,  several  are  to  be  united  for  this  pur- 
pose. Those  who  will  not  work  shall  be  imprisoned. 
A  tax  for  the  poor  shall  be  levied,  but  not  exceeding 
a  very  moderate  sum ;  the  overseers  to  be  responsible 
for  the  disbursement  of  the  fimds.  All  begging, 
except  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  is  still  rigor- 
ously forbidden ;  but  tliose  who  are  unable  to  work 
may  be  allowed  by  the  overseer  to  ask  alms  in  their 
own  neighbourhood. 

These  enactments  of  Queen  Elizabeth  are  re* 
garded  by  many  as  the  source  of  all  the  evils  and 
sufierings, — the  Pandora's  box ;  while  others,  even 
very  recently,  have  warmly  defended  them:  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  for  instance,  said  in  parlia- 
ment, in  the  year  1830,  that  the  law  of  Elizabeth  was 
admirable  and  beneficent,  and  that  the  evils  com- 
plained of  had  arisen  solely  from  its  maladministra- 
tion. Lord  Teynham,  too,  remarked  that  Eliza- 
beth's regulations  were  wise  and  benevolent ;  they, 
lil:c  all  the  laws  of  her  reign,  were  framed  with  a 
view  to  increase  the  happiness  of  her  people*. 

Undoubtedly,  wise  provisions  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  blundering  or  abuse  in  the  application 

•  Hansard,  L  376,  GS9. 
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of  them.  What  did  the  law  contemplate?  first, 
to  support  the  miserable  and  helpless  whom  their 
families  were  unable  to  support;  and  to  proTide  the 
able-bodied,  not  with  money,  but  with  work. 
Secondly,  to  lighten  the  burden,  by  the  extension 
<^  the  circle  from  which  succours  were  to  be  drawn. 
Thirdly,  to  punish  the  lazy.  Fourthly,  for  these 
purposes,  to  levy  and  to  apply  a  tax  not  exceeding  a 
certain  amount. 

These  provisions  seem  so  natural  and  so  simple, 
that  it  appears  as  if  no  objection  (apart  from  mal- 
administration) could  be  made  to  them.  So  far, 
however,  as  they  relate  to  a  disease,  the  entire  re- 
moval of  which  is  impossible,  they  must  have  some 
weak  points  inherent  Jn  them,  and  these  we  must  not 
conceal.  One  is,  the  direction  to  find  work  for  all 
those  who  can  do  it.  But  in  a  simple  state  of  society,. 
the  difficulties  attending  this  might  be  less  than  in  a 
complex  one,  and  the  punishment  of  the  indolent  is 
the  best  means  of  making  them  labour  for  their  own 
support.  Further,  the  very  important  question  here 
first  occurred,  whether,  when  voluntary  alms  are  in- 
sufficient, the  state  acts  wisely  and  justly  in  levying 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor  ?  We  shall  be  more 
able  to  answer  this  question  when  we  have  seen  what 
the  English  have  done,  and  what  left  undone. 

In  the  first  place,  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  the  simple  principles  above 
stated  were  departed  from ;  and  the  freedom  and 
facility  of  obtaining  work  and  subsistence  were 
greatly  abridged  by  the  laws  relating  to  "  settle- 
ment." In  virtue  of  these,  the  place  of  birth  must 
be  regarded  as  the  place  of  settlement,  till  another 

o  3 
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is  gained.  This  is  done,  firsts  by  the  Tesidenoe  of 
the  parents,  or  by  marriage :  secondly,  by  a  residence 
of  forty  days,  after  notice  having  been  given  to  the 
magistrates  of  intention  to  settle:  thirdly,  such 
notice  is  held  to  l>e  given,  1.  by  fairing  a  house 
of  the  yearly  rent  of  lOZ. ;  2.  by  paying  the  pub- 
lic taxes;  3.  by  undertaking  any  public  office 
in  the  parish.  Unmarried  and  childless  persons 
needed  to  give  no  such  notice,  and  apprentices 
gained  a  -settlement  as  such.  Every  person  who  did 
not  gain  settlement  by  one  of  these  means  might  be 
sent  away  by  the  magistrates.  But  in  order  to 
diminish  the  number  of  cases  in  which  persons 
coming  from  other  places  were  sent  away,  the 
parishes  often  invented  pretexts  for  receiving  them 
as  parishioners.  They  could  then  only  be  passed 
home  to  the  first  parish,  in  case  they  became  actually 
chargeable  to  the  second  *." 

iMuhn,  Jprii  28/&. 

I  see  that  if  I  were  to  go  into  accurate  details 
concerning  the  state  of  the  poor  and  the  poor-laws 
of  former  times,  I  should  weary  you.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  advert  to  one  or  two  earlier  institutions, 
and  then  describe  to  you  more  at  length  those  more 
recent  events  which  have  given  occasion  to  the  poor- 
law  which  was  passed  last  year. 

To  be  brief:  spite  of  all  precautions  and  expe- 
dients, the  evil  went  on  increasing ;  and,  for  want 
of  going  to  the  bottom  of  it,  people  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  of  poverty  was  actually 
and  irremediably  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase 

•  Blackstone,  1. 363. 
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in  tke  amount  of  the  poorVrate.     This  was  as  fd- 
h>WB: — 

1750  about  £500,000 
1800  „  £3,860,000 
1812  „  £6,580,000 
1817        „        £7,890,000 

Scotland,  though  so  much  poorer,  required,  even  in 
a  year  of  scarcity,  only  £119,000;  of  which  £70,000 
was  raised  by  free  gift,  and  only  £40,000  by  fates. 
It  was  justly  deemed  advantageous  to  Scotland  that 
flie  management  of  her  poor  was  committed,  not  to 
officers  annually  changed,  but,  permanently,  to  the 
landlords,  clergy,  &c.  But  this  one  favourable  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  explained  the  enormous  dif- 
ference between  that  country  and  England  *.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  a  work  on  political  economy,  says,  that 
all  alterations  in  the  laws  of  taxation  or  provision 
for  the  poor  are  vain  and  futile ;  that  there  is  but  one 
main  and  fundamental  remedy, — a  sound  christian 
education  of  the  people.  True ;  and  yet  not  true. 
Certainly,  this  vital  matter  has  often  been  entirely 
overlooked,  or  rated  far  beneath  its  importance ;  but 
there  are  a  multitude  of  circumstances  independent  of 
it,  which  have  a  material  influence  on  the  prosperity 
and  adversity  of  a  nation ;  such  as  the  price  of  commo- 
dities, &c.  The  poorest  man  in  a  civflized  country  is 
not  so  destitute  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  desert ;  and  it 
is  demonstrable  that  the  incomes,  the  comfort,  and 
the  luxuries  of  the  people  throughout  Euroi>e  have 
increased  within  the  last  century.  In  England  the 
produce  of  the  national  industry  has  risen  six-folft 
since  the  year  1770,  while  the  population  has  only 

*  Lowe,  p.  345. 
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doubled  in  the  same  time.  The  ocmaumption  of 
wheaten  bread,  of  beef,  &c.,  has  increased,  while  the 
mortality  has  greatly  diminishod;  fifteen  millions 
sterling  are  deposited  in  the  savings  banks*. 

These  facts,  among  many,  would  seem  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  the  pauperism  talked  of,  and  yet 
it  existed,  and  grew  to  an  overpowering  height.  In 
the  year  1800  f ,  there  were,  in  Salisbury,  312  poor 
in  the  house,  and  2436  receiving  out-door  relief. 
The  amount  of  the  rate  was  £4,481 ;  the  number 
of  householders  1353,  of  whom  475  were  unable  to 
pay  to  thepoor*s-rate ;  so  that  each  of  the  remaming 
878  householders  paid  £6  13».  4d,  yearly  in  poor's- 
rate.  By  the  side  of  this  fact  I  must  place  another 
from  the  same  period.  The  inhabitants  of  the  poor- 
house  at  Bristol  had,  for  breakfast,  oatmeal-por- 
ridge, or  rice-milk ;  for  dinner,  a  pound  of  beef,  or 
mutton,  or  a  rice-pudding,  &c.  In  Shrewsbury,  for 
breakfast,  meat-broth,  or  milk-porridge ;  for  dinner, 
five  times  in  the  week,  meat,  with  vegetables ;  once 
bread  and  cheese,  once  potatoes,  or  dumplings,  or  a 
pound  of  wheatcn  bread,  with  milk ;  and  for  sup- 
per, alternately,  meat,  peas-soup>  nrilk-pomdge,  or 
potatoes  J. 

These  two  statements,  placed  in  contrast,  are  suf- 
ficiently instructive.  An  expenditure  like  that  in 
Shrewsbury  would  reduce  the  whole  continent  of 
£urope  to  beggary  in  two  years ;  and  if  every  man 
16  a  pauper  who  fares  worse  than  the  inhabitants  of 
these  poor^-houses,  certainly  we  ought  immediately 
to  provide  such  receptacles  for  nearly  the  whole 

*  M'CalIoch*B  Diciionar}',  Afe,  p.  15.    f  68Je*B  TraveU,  il  p.  365. 
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body  of  the  German  peasantiy,-<-8iid  perhaps  for 
aome  of  the  German  writers  on  pauperifm. 

These  single  trsdts  of  light  demonstmted  the  ne* 
cessity  of  an  extensive  investigation,  and  the  poor* 
laws  came  fi'equently  under  discnssion  in  Parliament. 
In  one  of  these  debates,  Mr.  Sadler  "**  maintained 
that  the  existing  poverty  did  not  arise  from  over* 
population^  for  that^  though  there  was  less  work  in 
winter/ particularly  in  the  country,  in  summer  there 
was  a  want  of  hands.  The  chief  sources  of  tlie 
wretched  condition  of  the  lower  classes  were,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  the  following : — 

ist.  The  want  pf  small  landed  proprietors. 
.  2nd.  The  increase  of  large  estates. 

3rd.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  small  tenants  from 
enclosures  and  partitions  of  common  lands  ;4n  which 
the  wealthy  proprietors  get  almost  all,  while  the 
poorer  can  hardly  ever  formally  substantiate  their 
rights. 

4th.  The  increase  of  day-labourers  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  large  estates,  and  the  crowding 
of  several  £amilies  into  small  houses. 

5th.  The  establishment  of  the  greater  number  of 
manufactures  in  cities. 

6th.  The  introduction  of  machinery. 

A  motion  of  Lord  Winchilsea  in  November,  1830f , 
on  the  means  of  employing,  the  poor,  pointed  more 
distinctly  to  the  real  and  radical  evil.  Yet  opinions 
remained  so  confused,  that  many  sought  the  cause  of 
all  the  sttfifering  in  the  calling  in  of  the  small  paper 
currency ;  while  others  looked  for  help  in  a  kind  of 
poor  insurance-office  for  the  whole  empire.  Since 
that  time,  the  facts  have  been  so  fully  and  radically 

«  Hansard,  viii.  p.  506.  f  ^^^^f  >*  p.  371. 
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eauunined  and  elucidated  by  some* writers,  but  more 
particularly  by  theParUamontary  Commission  in  their 
admirable  Beport,  that  the  truth  has  been  completely 
brought  to  light.  I  will  endeavour  to  extract  fixim 
that  Report,  and  from  other  sources,  the  most  im- 
portant facts,  more  especially  those  which  may  serve 
to  correct  some  prevalent  errors. 

The  subject  may  be  viewed  in  relation, — 1st,  to 
the  support  of  the  '' able-bodied;*'  2nd,  to  the 
support  of  the  "  impotent." 

Let  us  begin  with  the  former,  and,  in  England, 
the  more  important  and  more  dangerous,  part. 

The  "  able-bodied  '*  were  maintained,  either  at 
their  own  homes  by  "  out-door  relief,"  or  in  the  work- 
houses, where  they  were  provided  with  lodging  and 
other  necessaries.  The  relief  granted  in  money  has 
assumed  various  shapes.  The  first  of  these  consisted 
simply  in  alms  given  to  those  able  to  work,  without 
requiring  any  service  or  labour  in  return.  This 
found  the  more  ready  acceptance,  because  it  caused 
no  further  trouble  (such  as  the  providing  work), 
and  was  usually  connected  with  the  condition  that 
the  alms-receiver  was  not  soon  to  present  himself 
again.  In  fact,  however,  it  was  a  premium  given  to 
indolence  and  even  to  vice,  and  soon  became  more 
costly  than  had  been  imagined. 

A  second  class  of  aids  in  money  was  compre- 
hended under  the  name  "  allowances,'*  although  the 
word  is  applied  to  very  different  cases.  Sometimes, 
occasional  help  for  definite  purposes,  such  as  the 
buying  of  shoes,  was  understood  by  it ;  sometimes, 
a  general  addition  to  the  ordinary  wages  of  the 
labourers ;  sometimes,  a  succour  granted  according 
to  the  number  of  children,  or  to  the  price  of  wheat. 
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The  t¥ro  latter  modes,  in  partioular,  were  so  hnpor- 
taut,  that,  in  many  places,  the  several  gradations  of 
relief  were  officially  calculated ;  and  tiie  rates  raised, 
ftnd  disbursements  made,  in  accordance.  In  many 
parisdies  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  com,  immediately  conferred  a  right  to  demand  a 
larger  allowance,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  income 
of  the  parents. 

The  third  mode  was  called  the  system  of  ''rounds- 
men," or  of  tickets.  According  to  this,  the  parish 
(by  the  overseer)  bought  the  labour  of  one  or  more 
paupers,  and  gave  those  who  hired  them  a  certain 
sum  towards  the  wages :  this  was  not  determined  by 
the  goodness  or  the  market  price  of  the  labour,  but 
generally  by  the  wants  of  the  labourer,  the  number 
of  his  children,  and  the  price  of  com.  The  labourers 
were  often  put  up  to  auction,  and  knocked  down  to 
the  bidder  who  required  the  smallest  advance. 

Fourthly,  the  parishes  themselves  employed  and 
paid  the  imemployed,  but  able-bodied  poor,  though 
the  law  of  Elizabeth  refused  all  assistance  to  the 
able-bodied,  and  aimed  only  at  finding  them  work  : 
this  was  in  fact  seldom  done.  In  the  year  18S2,  of 
7,086,968/.  paid  to  the  poor,  only  354,000/.  was  paid 
for  labour  actually  performed  (whether  within  or 
without  the  houses).  This  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
partly  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  devise  and 
furnish  suitable  work ;  partly,  because  no  persons  can 
derive  any  immediate  advantage  from  it,  as  they  did 
from  getting  labourers  at  low  wages.  The  gain  to 
the  whole  parish  was  indeed  very  small,  and  dis- 
obedience and  revolt  were  often  produced  by  congre- 
gating the  labourers,  or  rather  the  idlers.  Every- 
where the  free  labourer  had  harder  work,  and,  pro- 
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portionally»  less  pay ;  so  that  many  wished — and  the 
wish  was  easily  ftilfiUed — to  be  transferred  into  the 
ranks  of  paupers.    But  more  of  that  presently. 

While  so  extravagant  a  provision  was  made  for 
those  who  were  able  to  work,  the  assistance  granted 
to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  helpless,  (necessarily 
so  inconsiderable  in  amount,)  was  comparatively 
inadequate.  And  yet  these  are  just  the  persons 
who  stand  most  in  need  of  help ;  and  for  whom  it 
is  much  easier  to  provide  relief  than  for.  the  first 
class. 

The  maintenance  and  employment  of  both  classes 
in  poor-houses  Q'  in-door  relief")  was  also  liable  to 
many  objections.  The  apparent  humanity  of  allow- 
ing the  paupers  a  very  bountiful  diet  was  perhaps 
among  the  most  pernicious  abuses.  Mr.  Lee,  who 
had  been  for  seventeen  years  master  of  a  workhouse 
containing  above  a  thousand  persons,  said, — ''  It  is  a 
common  remark  among  our  poor  that  they  live  better 
in  the  workliouse  than  before;"  and  this  seems  really 
to  be  the  case,  if  we  consider  the  spaciousness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  rooms,  the  goodness  of  the  bedfi> 
and  the  variety  and  good  preparation  of  the  food. 
A  so-called  pauper,  says  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
the  '  Quarterly  Review  '*','  in  a  poor-house  in  Kent, 
has  ''  meat-days'*  from  three  to  five  times  a  week, 
his  bread  is  better  than  that  which  our  soldiers  re- 
ceive, and  he  has  as  much  of  vegetables  as  he  will 
eat.  While  but  too  many  are  thus  enticed  into  the 
workhouse  (where  hardly  any  work  is  done),  and 
their  residence  there  seems  agreeable  enough,  the 
whole  weight  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  animal 
part  of  human  nature,  and  the  noble  feelings  of  inde- 

•  No«cTij* 
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pendcnoe,  self-support,  attachment  to  home,  to 
family,  to  neighbours,  are  lost.  The  greater  number, 
says  the  same  writer,  do  nothing,  love  nothing,  hope 
nothing,  fear  nothing ;  they  sit  listlessly  in  the  same 
place,  like  blocks  of  wood  rather  than  men.  Eng- 
land, with  all  her  wealth,  has  uselessly  expended 
inttuonse  sums  in  this  stall-feeding  of  her  so^^-allcd 
poor ;  has  sustained  the  bodies  and  destroyed  the 
souls  of  her  people,  and  has  created  more  misery 
than  she  has  removed.  The  ancient  Greeks  reve- 
renced even  the  ashes  of  their  fathers ;  the  English 
teach  their  peasantry  to  bury  ftither,  mother,  and 
kindred  in  a  workhouse,  unmoved ;  and  to  look  upon 
roasted  meat  as  a  compensation  for  all  losses.  The 
free  labourer  lives  much  worse  than  he  who  by  lies 
and  trickery  obtains  relief  from  the  poor*s-rate. 
Nay,  those  who  pay  to  the  rates  are  often  far  worse 
oflF  than  those  who  refceive  them*. 

Two  hundred  and  four  persons  in  the  poor-house 
at  Margate,  cost  fourteen  thousand  thalers  yearly. 
The  poor,  or,  I  must  repeat,  the  pretended  poor, 
who  generally  Uve  in  entire  idleness,  receive  (as  at 
Swanscombe  and  Stone,  for  instance) — 

*'  Four  hot  meals  per  wee^  : 

Half  a  pound  of  butter  per  week  : 

One  pound  of  bread  per  day : 

Vegetables  of  various  sorts,  as  much  as  they  can  cat : 

One  pint  of  beer  per  day  : 

Pudding  on  Sundays.** 

Although  the  effects  of  such  a  system  must  be 
sufficiently  manifest  from  the  mere  statement  of  it, 
I  shall  add  some  facts  from  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

•  The  reailer  will  observe  that  all  these  quotation!  are  re-trans- 
lated from  the  German. — Trantiaior. 
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The  abuses  which  have  hitherto  existed  have  been 
but  too  popular.  In  the  first  place,  the  labourers  re- 
ceive lower  wages,  but  they  have  no  need  to  look  about 
for  work,  care  nothing  for  the  approbation  or  disap- 
probation of  their  master,  need  not  seek  for  any  fur* 
ther  help,  and,  if  they  have  nothing  to  gain,  have  no* 
thing  to  lose.  Secondly,  the  employers  have  favoured 
the  system,  because,  though  they  could  get  no  dimi- 
nution of  rent  on  account  of  high  wages,  they  do  on 
account  of  high  poor's-rates ;  and  the  landlord,  again, 
finds  means  to  shift  his  own  loss  upon  the  whole 
parish,  or  to  gain  when  the  poor  are  occupants  of  his 
houses.  This  gain  is,  however,  only  transient  and 
apparent. 

One  example  firom  among  the  thousands  afibrded 
by  the  southern  (bounties  of  England  will  make  the 
matter  more  clear.  A  farmer  reduces  the  ws^es  of 
his  labourers  from  12^.  to  IQs.  The  labourer  goes 
to  the  overseer,  shows,  by  a  reference  to  the  above- 
mentioned  estimates  and  tables,  that  he  wants  I2s. 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  receives  2s,  The 
other  farmers  follow  the  example  of  the  first ;  the 
first  then  lowers  wages  again  to  Ss.,  and  so  it  goes 
on,  till  wages  are  run  down  to  the  very  lowest  sum 
on  which  a  single  man  can  barely  exist.  What 
follows  ?  or,  rather,  what  does  this  imply  ?  First, 
that  wages  are  no  longer  regulated  by  free  compe- 
tition for  the  supply  of  the  fair  wants  of  a  moderate 
family,  but  are  artificially  depressed.  Secondly,  that 
tins  difference  is  most  absurdly  made  up  in  the  form 
of  poor  s  relief.  Thirdly,  that  this  relief  is  raised 
with  the  birth  of  every  child,  and  is  generally  appor- 
tioned to  the  numbers  of  a  family.  Fourthly,  (a 
crying  injustice,)  that  all  the  parishioners,  the 
clergymen,  &c.,  must  contribute  to  make  good  what 
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those  who  employ  the  labourers  squeeze  out  of  their 
wages. 

Meanwhile  the  evil  of  necessity  increased  so 
rapidly  under  such  a  system  thict  the  inevitable 
Nemesis  overtook  the  selfish  and  the  ill-judging. 
Bents  fell,  the  value  of  property  thus  burthened, 
decroa£ed ;  the  farmers  paid  enormously  in  the  shape 
of  poor^s-rate,  and  sometimes  actually  emigrated 
from  one  county  to  another  less  heavily  taxed. 

The  system  of  *'  allowances/'  or  the  making  up 
artificially  depressed  wages  out  of  the  poor  s-rate^ 
at  length  not  only  impoverished  the  payers,  but 
made  the  receivers  lazy,  careless,  and  vicious.  They 
tried  to  avoid  all  work,  and  to  live  at  the  public  cost; 
while  masters  often  rather  took  a  lazy  workman 
who  was  partly  paid  by  the  parish,  than  an  indus- 
trious one  who  lived  by  his  wages.  Beckless  mar- 
riages, and  indifference  to  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren, were  the  inevitable  consequences.  The  effect 
Off  "  allowances,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  is  to  loosen,  if  not 
to  sever,  all  bonds  of  affection  between  parents  and 
children.  If  a  young  man,  sometimes  aboy  of  fourteen, 
receives  an  allowance  on  his  own  account,  he  may 
indeed  continue  to  live  with  his  parents,  but  he  does 
not  contribute  his  earnings  to  the  common  stock; 
be  buys  his  bread  and  bacon  and  eats  it  by  himsel£ 
The  most  revolting  quarrels  arise  from  mutual  accu- 
sations of  theft,  and  as  the  child  knows  he  will  be 
supported  by  the  parish,  he  loses  all  dependance  on 
his  parents.  The  parents  axe  not  less  thoroughly 
degraded  and  demoralized ;  they  neglect  their  dul- 
dren,  and  do  their  utmost  "to  prevent  them  from 
getting  work,  for  fear  the  overseCT  should  hear  of  it, 
and  diminish  their  allowance. 

The  monstrous  waste  of  money  (says  the  Beport) 
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vanishes  as  unimportant  in  comparison  with  tho 
frightful  eiTocts  of  this  system  on  the  happiness  and 
the  morals  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  as  difficult,  to 
give  the  mere  reader  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
powerful  and  pernicious  influence  of  it,  as,  by  any 
description>  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  terrors 
of  the  plague  or  of  sliipwreck.  One  must  associate 
with  the  poor^  visit  poor-houses,  question  the  inha* 
bitants,  be  present  at  the  paying  of  the  allowances, 
in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  the  moral  debasement  to 
which  this  system  has  given  rise.  One  must  hear 
the  pauper  threaten  that  he  will  desert  wife  and 
child  if  he  does  not  get  more  money ;  that  he  will 
put  Iiis  old  bedridden  mother  into  the  workhouse, 
or  lay  her  before  the  overseer  s  door  till  he  is  paid 
for  taking  care  of  her ;  mothers  come  without  sliame 
to  demand  the  wages  of  their  daughters*  inconti-* 
nence ;  wives  declare  with  the  utmost  coolness  who 
are  the  several  fathers  of  their  children — and  then 
say  whether  the  expenditure  be  the  greatest  evil 
produced  by  the  Poor  Laws. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  persons  and  authorities 
connected  with  the  administration  of  these  laws,  viz«^ 
the  overseer,  the  vestry  or  parish-meeting,  and  the 
magistrates ;  for  the  form  is  closely  connected  with 
the  substance  of  the  institution.  The  overseer  is 
bound  to  decide  how  much  money  is  required,  from 
whom  and  how  it  is  to  be  levied,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
applied.  In  the  country  this  office  is  generally  filled 
by  farmers ;  in  the  towns,  by  shopkeepers  and  ma- 
nufacturers. They  are  elected  for  one  year ;  some- 
times for  only  three  or  four  months.  If  they  refuse 
to  serve  they  are  subject  to  a  fine.  They  receive  no 
pay  or  compensation  for  loss  of  time. 

These  overseers  are,  of  trourse,  often  liindered 
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by  their  business  from  paying  due  attention  to 
the  poor ;  while  even  the  most  zealous  are  not  in 
office  long  enough  to  acquire  the  requisite  know- 
ledge and  experience.  Still  oftener,  indirect  motives 
are  in  operation;  partiality,  dislike,  share  in  jobs 
and  undertakings,  desire  of  popularity,  fear  of  un- 
popularity. When,  for  instance,  the  overseer  sold 
articles  of  food,  he  often  found  those  only  deserving 
of  relief  who  bought  of  him,  and  so  on.  The  only 
check  on  partiality,  extravagance,  or  dishonesty, 
waar  the  duty  of  laying  all  his  accounts  before  the 
rate-payers  and  the  magistrates.  But  this,  from 
various  causes,  lost  its  efficacy.  The  frequent 
change  of  the  overseer  made  the  amount  of  blamo 
due  to  any  individual  appear  too  inconsiderable  for 
notice;  or,  as  I  have  said,  the  rate-payers  thought 
they  gained  more  by  low  wages,  than  they  lost 
by  high  rates ;  there  was  no  rule  or  model  for  the 
form  of  the  accounts,  and  nothing  distinct  could 
be  gathered  from  a  cursory  inspection  of  them. 
Above  all,  they  feared  to  irritate  the  paupers  by 
rigid  economy,  and  to  render  themselves  objects  of 
their  formidable  vengeance. 

T]ie  Commissioners  close  this  section  on  over- 
seers with  words  to  the  following  effect : — "  What 
can  be  expected  of  officers  who  enter  upon  their 
office  unwillingly,  have  no  requisite  knowledge,  no 
time  for  the  business,  and  who  are  exposed  to 
innumerable  temptations  ?  They  distribute  or  re- 
fuse the  public  money  to  their  workmen,  creditors, 
debtors,  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours;  they 
are  exposed  to  every  kind  of  pillage  and  menace ; 
they  find  themselves  popular  and  beloved  for 
prodigality ;  hated  and  abused,  nay,  their  property 
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and  their  persons  exposed  to  danger,  for  care  and 
frugality." 

The  parish  meetings  are  either  "  open  vestries," 
or  representative.  The  former  consist  of  all  the 
actual  inhabitants  who  pay  poor's  rates.  Non-resi^ 
dent  proprietors  have  no  seat  in  these  meetings,  the 
chief  object  of  which  has  been  to  diminish  wages  at 
the  expense  of  others.  The  representative  meetings 
(from  five  to  twenty  householders,  chosen  by  the 
whole  parish)  have  generally  been  found  to  work 
better  than  the  open  ones ;  but  even  here,  partiality 
and  antipathy,  or  fear  of  the  consequences  of  a  more 
rigorous  administration,  have  manifested  themselves. 
The  plan  of  subjecting  the  overseers  and  parishes 
to  the  control  of  a  superior  authority — the  justices 
of  the  peace — ^was  very  just;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  the  latter  to  go  into  all  the  endless  details ;  and 
the  paupers  too  easily  found  protection  and  fa- 
vour with  goodnatured  magistrates,  however  false 
and  unjust  were  their  complaints  of  the  parish 
officers.  Every  statement  or  correspondence  be- 
came so  tedious  and  diffuse,  that  people  preferred 
adhering  to  the  decision,  though  this  generally  en- 
tailed an  increase  of  expenditure. 

From  the  year  1794,  when  the  principle,  that 
a  part  of  wages  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor's- 
rate,  and  that  a  sort  of  premium  was  to  be  paid 
for  every  child  born,  became  generally  diffused, 
and  was  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  magistrates, 
from  that  time,  the  evil  spread  with  redoubled  force. 
After  a  thoroughly  false  direction  had  thus  been 
given  to  the  whole  system,  the  inquiry  into  errors 
of  detail  was  of  little  avail. 

A  peculiar  train  of  evils  proceeded  from  the  laws 
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of  settlement  already  mentioned,  which  secured  to 
hired  servants,  apprentices,  labourers,  &c.,  a  settle- 
ment as  above  described.  Various  expedients  were 
resorted  to  to  prevent  such  burthens  falling  on  the 
parish.  People  hired  only  those  already  belonging 
to  it,  or,  if  strangers,  for  less  than  a  year,  or  did  not 
allow  them  to  sleep  in  the  parish,  or  sent  them  out 
of  it  on  the  thirty-ninth  day.  Thus  each  village 
became  a  sort  of  poor-enclosure ;  assumed  a  posture 
of  suspicion  and  hostility  towards  all  others,  and 
settlements  were  gained  or  refused  by  every  pos* 
sibla  means,  deceit  and  perjury  inclusive. 

London,  AprU  29,  1835. 

In  but  too  close  connexion  with  the  poor  laws 
stands  the  theory,  or  rather  the  practice,  of  illegiti- 
mate children.  Q;ueen  Elizabeth's  laws  decreed  that 
both  parents  should  provide  for  the  child ;  or«  in 
case  they  deserted  and  left  it  to  the  parish,  should 
be  liable  to  imprisonment.  A  law  of  James  I*, 
in  a  severer  tone  of  morality,  made  all  such  breaches 
of  chastity  penal.  The  mother  was  condemned  to 
be  imprisoned  for  a  year ;  and,  on  a  second  offence, 
until  she  could  find  good  securities  for  her  future 
conduct.  But  as  the  mother  often  absconded^ 
and  the  child  was  left  on  the  parish,  a  law  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  empowering  the 
magistrate,  before  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
to  seize  so  much  of  the  property  of  the  parents  as 
would  suffice  for  its  support.  Lastly,  by  a  law  of 
George  III.,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  a  woman  de- 
clared herself  pregnant,  and  named  the  father  of  the 
child,  the  magistrate,  at  the  request  of  the  overseer. 
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might  immediately  imprison  the  man  till  he  had 
given  security  for  its  miuntenance.  The  declaration 
of  any  woman  was  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  the  magistrate  was  not  bound,  nor  even 
authorized,  to  make  the  least  inquiry  as  to  truth  or 
falsehood,  guilt  or  innocence,  nor  even  to  listen  to 
the  defence  of  the  accused. 

The  consequence  of  this  senseless  and  unjust  law 
of  course  was,  that  loose  women  soon  learned  to  re- 
gard natural  children  as  an  easy  source  of  gain ;  and, 
according  to  one  witness,  out  of  ten  such,  nine  were 
sworn  to  wrong  fathers.  The  accused  had  only  the 
wretched  alternative  of  marrying  or  paying.  The 
parish  allowed  much  more  for  illegitimate  than  for 
legitimate  children,  so  that  two  or  three  such  were 
a  good  portion,  by  means  of  which  many  women  got 
husbands  who  did  not  scorn  to  live  on  the  wages  of 
their  wives*  shame.  *'  I  am  persuaded,"  says  one  wit- 
ness, "  that  three-fourths  of  these  women  would  not 
be  seduced,  had  they  not  the  certain  prospect  of 
allowance  or  marriage  in  consequence."  Mothers 
have  even  been  known  to  facilitate  the  seduction  of 
their  daughters,  in  order  to  get  them  off  their  own 
hands  upon  those  of  the  parish,  or  of  a  husband. 

The  notion  that  any  good  can  be  done  by  found- 
ling-hospitals has  long  been  given  up.  In  the 
magnificent  and  expensive  establishment  of  that 
kind  here,  at  its  very  commencement,  (between  the 
2nd  of  June,  1736,  and  the  31st  of  December,  1737,) 
not  less  than  5510  were  received  *. 

I  pass  from  this  brief  survey  of  the  existing  evils 
to  the  measures  for  their  removal,  which  have  been 
proposed,  accepted,  or  rejected. 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  cv. — Ste  Tranvlator'a  note,  p.  137. 
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I  Firfltly.  Sonie>  as  I  have  mentioned,  thought  that 
they  had  discovered  a  remedy  in  the  return  to  a 
small  paper  currency.  This  extravagant  scheme 
vras,  however^  with  great  justice,  rejected  *. 

Secondly.  Others  proposed  that  the  care  of  the 
poor  should  be  entirely  taken  from  the  parishes,  and 
be  under  the  sole  management  of  the  Government, 
as  a  stale  charge.  Thus  all  the  difficulties  respect- 
ing settlement,  want  of  work,  over-population,  &c., 
would  be  put  an  end  to ;  time  and  money  saved ; 
unity  introduced,  instead  of  the  innumerable  dif- 
ferent modes  of  management;  burthens  equalized 
and  lightened,  &c.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that 
between  the  distinct  parish  system,  and  a  general 
government  system,  a  middle  course  might  be  taken : 
that  innumcsrable  details  could  not  be  managed  by 
a  central  authority;  the  operation  of  parishes  and 
counties  was  \iseful,  indeed  necessary ;  and  that  the 
Crovernment  should  beware  of  assuming  the  least 
appearance  of  being  able  to  establish  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal insurance  office  against  misfortune  and  po- 
verty, improvidence,  laziness,  and  vice.  Moreover, 
the  workhouse  would  then  remain  almost  the  sole, 
and  yet  the  inadequate,  form  of  equal  relief;  and 
the  supply  of  money  would  be  neither  certain,  nor 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  empire, 
since  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  no  concern  with  the 
poor-laws. 

Thirdly.  Many  thought  it  the  most  simple  and 
effectual  mode  to  grant  the  poor  small  allotments  of 
uncultivated  or  common  land.  In  this  manner,  they 
urged,  the  poor  s-rate  would  be,  if  not  entirely  abo- 
lished, yet  greatly  diminished ;  suitable  labour  pro- 

*  Hansard,  xvii.,  497. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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mled;  a  taste  for  work  ^engendered;  production 
incresfied,  &c.  The  obstacles  to  this  scheme  were 
alleged  to  be>  that  fanners  or  peasants  of  this  Idnd 
would  be  regarded  by  the  parish  as  an  inconvenient 
new  body,  within  itself;  that  such  allotments  of  land 
could  not  be  made  in  the  existing  state  of  the  laws 
withcMit  great  difficulties,  &c.*  If,  indeed,  all  these 
obstacles  could  be  removed,  great  ^ood  nright  be 
expected  to  result  from  such  a  sdieme. 

Fourthly.  The  system  of  a  labour^rate  was  warmly 
recommended.  According  to  this,  every  payer  to  the 
poor  s-rate  should  have,  instead  of  that  rate,  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  persons  allotted  to  him  to 
employ  and  to  pay ;  or,  in  case  he  did  not  employ 
them,  he  should  pay  the  amount  of  their  wages  to 
the  poor's-^fund.  This  system  has  worked  well  in 
certain  cases,  but  is  liable  to  great  olbjections.  Every 
sort  of  compulsion  to  employ  persons  at  a  certaia 
rate  of  wages  diminishes  or  disturbs  the  difference 
between  free  labourers  and  paupers;  c^mfounds 
wages  with  relief;  and  gives  work  to  a  man,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  gcod  labourer,  but  because  he  is  charge- 
able to  the  parish.  Every  man  is  subjected  to  a  dis^ 
advantage,  indeed  to  a  tax,  as  long  as  he  has  any 
property,  or  has  too  much  pride  to  put  himself  on 
the  pauper  list  Besides  the  division  of  paupers, 
according  to  the  poor*8-rate,  presses  most  unfairly 
and  unequally ;  while,  for  instance,  it  is  light  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  fiurmer  has  insufficient  employ- 
ment, the  clergyman  or  physician  none^  for  the  men 
assigned  to  him. 

Fifthly.  But  the  heart  of  the  evil  was  much  more 
clearly  laid  open  by  the  following  principles,  than 
by  any  of  these  or  other  particular  sdiemes : — 

*  Hansard,!.  1319;  u.606;  It. 262. 
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That  the  eomdition  and  the  fare  of  the  poor  man 
receiving  relief  ought  to  be,  not  better,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  inore  rig^  and  acainty  than  that  of  the  in- 
dependant  labourer. 

l^iat  the  system  of  catsing  vrages  by  neans  of  the 
poor's-rate  is  utterly  bad. 

That  4he  number  of  children,  and  the  price  of 
com,  a&rda  no  just  standard  whatever  ibr  the  rdiof 
of  able-bodied  persons. 

That  the  system  of  management  of  poor-houses, 
as  ivell  as  the  laws  of  settlement  and  bastardy,  stand 
in  need  of  essential  reforms. 

As  these  and  other  propositions  formed  the  basis 
of  the  new  Poor-Law  Bill,  laid  before  the  House  en 
the  14th  of  August,  1834, 1  will  proceed  to  give  yeu 
the  most  important  contents  of  it,  and  then  close  my 
long  report  with  a  fisw  general  remarks. 

Ist.  TUxMe  oomnnssionffltt  are  to  be  appointed  to 
direct  and  control  the  whole  vystem  of  pauper  ma- 
nagement throughout  England.  They  are  em- 
powered to  nondnale  nine  assistant  commissioneiB 
for  the  several  districts ;  to  issue  directions  for  tdl 
measures  and  changes  connected  with  the  poor;  to 
remedy  abuses,  inspect  accounts,  to  order  the  erec- 
tion of  poor-houses,  &e.  In  a  word,  they  form  an 
effective  and  powerful  central  authority,  but  are  of 
course  subject  to  ParHament  and  to  the  ministry. 

2nd.  Wherever  the  union  of  parishes  appears  ad- 
vantageous, several  may  be  united  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
chosen  guardians,  render  the  levy  of  the.  rate  more 
uniform  and  equable. 

3rd.  The  three  chief  commissioners  to  decide  on 
the  appointment,  dismissal,  and  pay  of  the  officers 

H  2 
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of  the  poor,  and  on  expenditure  and  affairs  gene, 
rally. 

4th.  Persons  able  to  work  who  come  upon  the 
parish,  to  be  taken  into  the  workhouse,  and  com^ 
pelled  to  work  hard ;  out-door  relief,  generally,  to 
be  gradually  abolished. 

5th.  Persons  unable  to  work,  to  be  maintained  by 
their  relations ;  natural  children,  by  the  man  who 
marries  their  mother. 

6th.  Hired  servants  and  apprentices  to  gain  no 
settlement.  This  can  only  be  gained  by  payment  of 
poor's-rates. 

7th.  The  laws  concerning  the  parents  of  illegiti- 
mate children  to  be  repealed.  The  child  to  follow 
the  mother's  settlement,  and  she  to  be  chargeable 
with  its  whole  support,  and  to  have  no  legal  plea 
against,  or  demand  on,  the  father.  If  the  child 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  the  parish  to  have 
the  power  of  compelling  the  father  to  pay  for  its 
support ;  but  the  mere  declaration  of  the  mother  as 
to  the  paternity  must  be  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  at  least  one  witness.  This  money  paid  by  the 
father  to  go  exclusively  to  indemnify  the  parish  for 
the  support  of  the  child,  not  to  the  mother. 

These  few  principles  do  not  indeed  give  the  con- 
tents of  the  one  hundred  and  four  printed  pages  of 
the  law,  but  they  show  the  main  points  and  general 
tendency. 

London,  jlprii  30ih,  IS35. 

In  the  debates  on  this  bill,  a  few  obstinate  voices 
were  raised  against  that,  as  against  all  other  altera- 
tions. These  persons  were  of  opinion  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  were  sufficient ;  the  more  so^  that  they  were 
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certain  to  be  better  administered  in  future.  The 
great  majority,  on  the  contrary,  were  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  new  laws ;  and  directed  their  objec- 
tions only  against  certain  points,  which  led  to  various 
modifications  of  the  first  scheme.  Objections  wore, 
and  still  are,  made ;  which,  however,  did  not  change  * 
the  decision  of  the  majority  in  Parliament,  and  of 
which  I  give  a  few  by  way  of  specimen. 

Objection  1st.  —  The  central  board  will  be  all-* 
powerful,  or  utterly  powerless;  cither  superfluous, 
or  mischievous ;  and  the  authority  of  the  established 
magistracy  is  too  much  abridged  and  degraded  by 
that  of  the  assistant  commissioners^  and  by  other* 
provisions  of  the  bUL 

Answer. — ^Without  a  vigorous  central  control^  it 
were  impossible  to  have  any  general  inspection,  or^ 
to  put  an  end  to  the  boundless  disorder  and  caprice 
which  has  hitherto  existed ;  nor  is  it  very  consistent 
in  those  who  see  such  immense  advantages  in  the' 
centralization  of  all  judicial  business,  to  be  the  vehe- 
ment opponents  of  centralization  as  regards  the  affairs 
of  the  poor.    There. can  be  no  danger  of  the  omni- 
potence of  public  functionaries  who  are  subject  to' 
the  control  of  ministers,  parliament,  and  public  opt* 
nion ;  nor  of  their  powerlessness ; .  since  their  powers . 
are  established  and  accurately  defined  by  law.     The 
authority  of  the  magistrates  is  not,  as  hitherto,  de- . 
cisive  in  the  last  resort ;  for  the  precise  reason  that 
the  incoherence  and  anarchy  resulting  from  it  were 
the  very  things  to  be  removed.    It  was  only  under- 
such  a  system  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  south  and  the  north  of  England  to  take  a  totally  < 
different  course,  and  for  the  consequent  misery  in^ 
the  former  so  far  to  exceed  that  in  the  latter.  While 
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the  poor's-rate  (calculated  upon  tlie  income  and  pro- 
perty-tax of  1812)  rose  in  the  south  to  6b.  9(1.  in  the 
pound»  in  the  north  it  fell  to  1«.  Id.,  and,  on  an  avcar* 
age,  the  difference  was  as  four  to  one.  All  this  was 
not  the  effect  of  existing  misery,  but  the  misery  was 
cfeated  in  ihe  south  by  the  adoption  of  all  the  £sdse 
prineiples  which  I  have  explained  aboiFe.  By  pru- 
dent, though,  indeed,  very  rare  measures,  the  immo* 
derate  poor's-rate  was  reduced  again.  In  Ashford, 
it  amounted  in  1818  to  3,4d0/.,  and  in  1884,  to  only 
IIGOL*  ;  and  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield  it  was  in 
ten  yeais  reduced  one-half.  It  will  be  the  business 
of  the  new  laws  and  the  new  authorities  to  convert 
these  scattered  examples  into  a  universal  practice. 

Objection  2nd.    An  equalization  of  the  rate,  and 
tt^union  of  parishes  is  impossible. 

Answer. — It  is  by  no  means  the  aim  of  the  new 
q^vtem  to  introduce  an  absolute,  and,  indeed,  im- 
practicable, equality,  without  regard  to  local  cir- 
cumstances, but  to  abolish  the  innumerable  and 
senseless  diversities  which  prevailed  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  and  oppressed  the  one  whilst 
they  unduly  &voured  the  other.  Thus  in  ten  neigh- 
bouring villages,  there  were  nine  different  modes  of 
assessment,  and  in  seven  districts  of  the  same  city, 
five.  The  difficulty  of  uniting  several  parishes  for 
a  beneficial  end  generally  arose  firom  these  diversi- 
ties :  thus,  a  well-ordered  village  reAised  to  unite 
itself  with  an  adjoining  one,  which  was  overrun  with 
paupers  and  dissolute-  persons.  In  future,  most  of 
these  objectioas  will  be  removed,  and  many  useful 
objects,  such  as  the  building  of  poor-houses,  be 
facilitated  to  each. 

*  Quarittiy  B«vieir,  Nd»  evi.,  p.  517. 
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Ofajectioii  %dL — ^The  new  law  lays  far  too  great 
a  stress  on  these  workhouses.  Thejr  are  too  expen« 
sive,  and  lead,  in  another  way>  to  the  old  eyils. 

Answer. — ^If  the  labour  in  them  is  harder^  and 
the  diet  more  scanty,  than  an  able-bodied  man  can 
obtam  out  of  them,  the  pressure  upon  them  wiU 
diminish ;  and  also,  after  the  removal  of  all  restrict 
tions  on  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  it  will  be 
much  easier  for  a  man  to  maintain  himself. 

Objection  4thi — ^The  abolition  of  allowances  ia 
cruel  and  impracticable.  Wages  have  been  de* 
pisessed  by  the  maladministration  of  the  laws,  and 
will  rise  again  very  slowly,  and  the  father  of  a 
numerous  family  reckoned  on  l^al  relief  whidi 
ought  not  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn. 

Answer. — ^The  law  empowers  the  authorities  to 
proceed  gradually,  and  free  intercourse  will  soon 
equalize  wages  in  the  north  and  south  of  England. 

Objection  5th. — Some  provisions  of  the  new  law 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  which 
impose  the  support  of  children  on  both  parents* 
The  law  of  Ood  commands  the  man  to  marry  the 
woman  he  has  seduced,  of  wUch  nothing  is  said  in 
the  bill.  The  mother  of  a  natural  child  jnstlj  looks 
to  its  father  for  support.  If  this  is  denied,  either 
Ae  grows  hardened  in  vice,  or  she  destroys  the 
dhild  she  despairs  of  being  able  to  support  The 
new  law  is  repugnant  to  aQ  the  natural  feelings  of 
fte  people,  and  gives  the  men  a  licence  for  pro« 
ffigacy. 

Answer. — ^The  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  absolute  laws  of  God. 
The  compulsion  on  a  man  to  marry  any  woman 
who  declares  herself  with  child  by  him  is  not  the 
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way  to  produce  many  good  and  Christian  marriages. 
That  all  natural  and  moral  feeling  impose  on  both 
parents  the  duty  of  maintaining  their  offspring,  no 
one  has  ever  thought  of  contesting ;  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  how  far  legal  compulsion  is  expedient  or 
practicable?  Where  that  feeling  exists,  all  compul* 
sion  is  needless ;  where  it  is  wanting,  experience 
shows  that  unchastity,  recklessness,  perjury,  and  a 
host  of  cyUs  are  produced  by  an  attempt  to  force  it. 
Wnbien  breaches  of  chastity  are  not  the  way  to  pecu- 
niary aid,  or  to  marriage,  seduction  will  be  better 
and  more  constantly  resisted.  Lastly^  if  the  parish 
chooses,  and  the  father  is  ascertained,  he  may  be 
made  to  pay,  as  before ;  only,  as  is  just,  for  the  sole 
advantage  of  the  child.  But,  in  general,  the  new  law 
will  probably  operate  as  a  wholesome  check  on  vice. 

So  much  for  the  several  objections  and  their  con- 
futation. On  the  whole,  matters  stood  so  that  they 
could  not  be  worse,  and  that  any  alteration  must  be 
an  improvement.  I  hear,  too,  that  the  first  annual 
report  will  exhibit  very  satisfactory  results. 

And  here  I  should  close  my  long  report,  but  if 
you  have  followed  me  patiently  thus  far,  you  will 
allow  me  a  few  general  remarks. 

First. — There  is  an  idea  widely  diffused  on  the 
continent,  that  England,  spite  of  her  apparent 
wealth,  nay  in  consequence  of  that  wealth,  is  falling 
into  inevitable  poverty  and  decay.  This  is  a  great 
error.  There  exist  no  natural  causes  for  such 
poverty,  and  as  soon  as  the  mistakes  in  the  poor-law 
system  are  corrected,  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  natural  condition  of  the  country  will  prove  to 
be  far  better  than  even  Englishmen  anticipated* 
But  where,  from  absurd  institutions,  the  pauper 
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lives  better  than  the  free  labourer^  the  thief  better 
than  the  pauper,  and  the  transported  felon  better* 
than  the  one  under  imprisonment*,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  all  the  bad  results  I  have  enumerated' 
should  not  ensue  ?  and  what  less  opulent  country 
would  not  have  gone  to  utter  ruin  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  under  such  a  system  as  that  pursued  in  Eng-* 
land?     Unquestionably   England*s  progress    and' 
elevation  is,  in  some  respects,  attributable  to  her 
laws,  and  her  customs,  which  have  almost  the  force' 
of  laws ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  repeat  often  enough^ 
or  emphatically  enough,  that  these  laws  and  customs* 
have,  perhaps,  as  often  impeded,  cramped,  nay,  de- 
stroyed ;  that  therefore  all  sweeping  admiration  or* 
sweeping  condemnation  are  shallow,  and  all  imita*- 
tion  or  rejection  founded  upon  those  sentiments  are' 
erroneous  and  mischievous. 

Secondly. — Just  as  unfounded  is  the  common 
assumption  that  manufactures  have  created  and  en- 
hanced the  poverty,  and  that  agriculture  would  have 
led  to  less  suffering ;  from  which  a  vast  many  hasty 
inferences  have  been  drawn,  about  the  value  or  the 
worthlessness  of  manufactures,  about  protective  or 
prohibitive  legislation,  and  so  forth.  In  the  year 
1826,  on  the  contrary,  the  poor's-rate  was  highest  in 
the  agricultural  county  of  Sussex,  and  lowest  in' 
Lancashire,  the  centre  of  manufactures. 

Another  common  assumption,  that  pauperism  al- 
ways increased  with  the  increasing  population  of  a 

*  Bulwer't  EogUad,  i.,  222.  This  is  the  reference  givvn  by  Herr 
▼on  Raumer,  who  was  doubtless  ignorant  that  the  original  source 
of  the  information  he  quotes  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Selections  of 
H«ports  on  the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,'  p.  261,  Report  of 
Mr.  Chadwick ;  by  whom  the  evidence  eKtablisbing  these  facts  was 

collected.'  ■  Tramiator, 

H  3 
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place  is  equally  destitute  of  confinnatioii.  In  the 
haindred  latest  cities  in  England^  the  population  o£ 
which  amoimta  to  3,196»000>  the  poor's-rate  amounted 
to  7*.  6d.  per  head.  A  hundred  smaller  towns,  with 
a  population  of  19,841«  paid  13«.  pei  head.  The 
huAdred  smallest  villages^  with  a  population  of  1708, 
areroged  IL  ll^.  ll^d.  per  head.  In  the  fitst  hun* 
dred,  1  in  13,  in  ti&e  second,  1  in  8»  in  the  third,  I  in 
4»  was  a  pauper.  The  increase  of  pauperism  was, 
between  1803  and  1813,  in  the  first,  li,  in  the  second, 
2},  in  the  third,  8J,  per  cent-  In  liverpool  and 
Manchester  the  greatest  manufacturing  towns,  the 
poor's-rate  amounted  to  only  49.  2cl.  and  &».  Sd.  per 
head*. 
.  But  that  peqple  may  not,  from  these  fiu$ts»  rush 
with  equal  precipitancy  to  the  very  opposite  con- 
clusions, I  must  say  this : — The  greater  distress  in 
the  country  seems  to  me  to  proceed,  partly  from  the 
fiu:  more  general  adoption  of  the  bad  system  of  al- 
lowances there  than  in  the  towns ;  partly,  from  the 
£ur  more  ii^urious  consequences  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  law  of  settlement  on  small  places 
than  on  populous  ones.  Under  a  rational  sys- 
tem, the  greater  apparent  distress  of  the  peasantry 
would  be  gradually  removed,  or  the  contrast  would 
at  least  be  diminished.  The  fact,  that  landed  pro- 
perty is  much  more  heavily  charged  with  poor's  rate 
than  fluctuating  income,  has  had  some,  though  not 
much,  influence  on  the  numbers  of  the  poor.  In 
June,  1823,  1,760,000/.  of  the  poor  s  rate  was  laid 
on  houses ;  4,602,000/.  on  land ;  and  only  247,000/., 
(or  about  a  sixth)  on  manufactures  f.  This  difier- 
ence  appears  still   greater,  when  the  question  is, 

*  Extracts  concerning  administration  of  poor  laws,  p.  345. 

t  Hansard,  zzii.  444. 
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lihetker  the  landowner  or  the  manufiiietuTer  be  mcwC: 
highly  taaced  ?  whether  they  want  prohibiting  dxi&em 
or  com  laws,  &c.  ?  Doobtless,  however,  the  burthen 
on  the  land  will  be  considerably  lessened. 

It  is  objected  that  any  legal  provision  for  the  poof 
is  destructive  of  b31  CInristian  piety  and  beneficence* 
That  this  is  not  true  is  proved  by  the  example  off 
Snglandt  where  those  sentiments  lukve  never  ceased 
to  operate;  while  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  poor's 
rate^  so  little  is  done  by  the  wealthy  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor.        ^ 

We  come  now  to  the  general  and  inevitable  ques* 
tion — ^whether  the  poor  have  a  right  to  relief?  If  tha 
main  end  of  all  society  is  the  protection  of  the  help-» 
less,  and  the  increase  of  the  total  sum  of  civilization, 
happiness  and  virtue,  it  seems  to  me  thai  it  is  im* 
possible  to  deny  to  the  poor  this  right ;  nor  to  the 
rich  the  corresponding  duty. 

A  more  intricate  and  difficult  question  is  that  of 
tiie  measure  and  limits  of  the  claim ;  and  how  iar  it 
is  expedient  to  enforce  it  by  the  legal  sanction*' 
Nodiing  can  be  predicated  generally,  or  in  abHratlo  ; 
in  every  case  it  must  depend  on  a  thousand  con- 
siderations. It  is  certainly  heartless  and  stupid  to 
look  with  indifference  at  distress,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  is  inevitable,  and  means  may  be  devised 
(without  falling  into  the  extravagances  of  some  sys^ 
terns  of  poor  s  taxes)  to  extort  something  fir<Hn  those 
rich,  who  will  give  nothing  voluntarily ;  and  it  is 
equally  c^tain  that  the  funds  so  obtained  might  be 
usefiilly  applied  without  increasing  idleness  or  vice. 

I  must  close  these  remarks  with  the— radical — . 
assertion  that  most  of  our  laws  and  institutions 
have  a  tendency  to  favour  the  rich  and  the  jK>wec- 
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fill,  and  to  bear  hard  on  the  poor;  and  hence 
follow  arguments  for  changes,  alleviations,  volun- 
tary alms  and  for  the  imposition  of  poor  laws.  As 
a  proof  of  this  I  will  only  mention  a  few  facts. 
All  immovable  direct  taxes  cease  with  time  to  ope- 
rate as  taxes ;  all  indirect  press  proportionally  more 
on  the  poor  than  the  rich.  Machines  and  horses, 
those  arms  of  the  rich,  are  not  taxed  equally  with 
the  arms  of  the  poor  man ;  while  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  latter  go  to  the  capitalist. 
Mr.  Bulwer*  affirms  tliat  every  labourer  pays  a  third 
of  his  earnings  in  taxes  :  if  this  be  true,  what  opu- 
lent man  does  not  enjoy  an  immense  advantage  over 
him  ?  Besides,  the  corn  laws  raise  the  income  of 
the  landholder  at  the  cost  of  the  poor ;  and  the  fund- 
holder  has  made  corresponding  gains  by  the  rise 
in  public  securities. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  well-meaning  benevolent 
men  (like  the  St.  Simonians)  may  not  run  into  es- 
sentially absurd  theories,  and  the  poor  into  wild  and 
destructive  practices,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  lawgivers 
to  call  to  mind  the  examples  of  Moses,  Solon,  Lycur- 
giis,  and  Servius  Tullus,  and  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  remedica  or  mitigations  for  this  fiindamental  evil. 
To  refuse  to  do  this  altogether,  or  to  give  it  up  in 
indolent  despair,  would  be  no  less  wrong  than  to 
attempt  to  regulate  every  detail  by  countless  laws, 
and  thus  to  throw  everything  into  confusion  by  over- 
governing.  A  wise  direction  from  the  supreme  au- 
thority, a  lively  feeling  of  humanity  in  the  opulent, 
and  a  Christian  resignation  to  certain  diversities  of 
outward  condition  in  the  poor — all  must  combine  to 
ensure  a  real  progress  towards  security  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  avert  a  dissolution  of  social  order. 

*  Englandi  vol.  L  187. 
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England  has  made  important  steps  in  the  career 
of  improvement ;  may  other  states  consent  to  learn 
from  her  example  before  the  evil  reaches  an  equal 
height  witli  them,  which  perhaps  they  may  not  find 
equal  resources  to  overcome. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Party  prejudices  of  England — Peers  fur  Life — Aristocraciei  of  France 
and  Knglaud — Lawyer  Peers— Eligibility  of  Peers  to  sit  in  the 
Houite  of  Commons— •fSr  tffitio  Seats  in  tbe  Houie  of  Commons—* 
Difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  a  Ministry— Balance  of 
Parties — Negro  Slavery — Objeaions  to  Emancipation — Notions 
on  private  Property — New  Miniitry— Causeif  of  Changes  in  Eng- 
land— ^Tory  Blunders — **^  Measures  not  Men*' — Freedom  of  the 
Press— English  Newspapers — ^Speeches  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord 
John  Rusiell — Lord  Melbourne  and  0*ConneU — jCofiupt  practicet 
at  Elections. 

Lmid»nySaiurdaii^A]prU\^lk^  1835. 

HECEhT  events  in  England  have  given  occasion  to 
the  agitation  of  questions  and  the  starting  of  pos- 
sibilities which  were  not  so  much  as  thought  of 
in  the  last  century,  mainly  because  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  was  held  to  be  ''a  final  measure.'* 
But  this  security,  this  £iith  in  the  immutability  of 
human  things,  together  with  the  general  admi- 
ration of  English  institutions,  were  precisely  the 
causes  that  many  defects  passed  unnoticed — ^many 
measures  were  left  incomplete — many  which  had  a 
principle  of  life  were  allowed  to  petrify;  till  at 
length  the  censure  grew  louder  than  the  praise,  and 
the  demand  for  change  more  powerful  than  the 
principle  of  conservation.  Doubtless  much  of  what 
is  attacked  is  still  valuable  and  vital,  and  the  pro- 
blem often  consists  only  in  the  means  of  freeing  this 
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-vitality  from  what  oppresses  and  chokes  it;  yet 
there  are  also  such  crying  evils,  such  misduevoua 
dnams  in  legislation,  such  rooted  prgudices,  that  to 
a  German,  and  especially  a  Prussian,  it  is  often 
impossible,  at  first,  to  understand  the  facts  or  the 
arguments  he  hears.  I  find  here  a  world  of  violent 
contradictions,  which  require  to  be  solved  and  har- 
monized by  more  lofty  and  comprehensive  principles. 
But  so  long  as  most  Englishmen  regard  their  own 
point  of  view  as  the  sole,  unalterably,  and  inviolably 
right,  and  that  of  their  opponent  as  absolutely 
wrong,  each  party  loses  sight  of  that  higher  ground 
which  overlooks  both,  and  which  it  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  all  civilization  and  all  government  to  reach. 

I  am  brought  back  by  these  reflections  to  my  last 
letter  but  one,  and  to  the  question  of  the  expediency 
of  peers  for  life.  This  has  been  discussed  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers,  with  a  depth,  solidity,  and 
real  liberality  rare  in  Paris.  The  state  of  things  in 
France,  however,  materially  differs  from  that  in  Eng- 
land. The  hereditary  aristocracy  there  enjoys  no- 
thing like  the  consideration  and  influence  of  the 
English.  It  is  poor,  and  not  strengthened  by  the 
laws  of  inheritance  as  this  is — not  to  advert  to  other 
causes.  Hence  it  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
opinion  of  the  day ;  and  the  people,  in  their  anti- 
aristocratic  fervour,  did  not  perceive  that  their  new 
institutions  greatly  increased  the  once  dreaded 
power  of  the  king. 

The  introduction  of  peers  for  life  into  the  Upper 
House  is  vehemently  opposed  by  many,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  new.  But  it  may  be 
maintained  that  there  is  long  and  abundant  prece- 
dent for  such  an  institution.     The  English  and  Irish 
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Uskopt,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers,  axe  nothiBg 
more  nor  less  than  peers  fcc  life ;  the  former,  nomi* 
saied  by  the  king ;  the  latter,  hy  Ae  whole  bodf 
«C  the  nobles  of  Ireland,  for  life,  and  by  those  oi 
Scotland,  for  only  one  pazliament.     The  abetraet 
principle,  that  one  chamber  shoold  be  hereditary; 
and  the   other  electiye,  has  not  therefore  bea& 
strictly  adhered  to :  a  middle  course  has  for  years 
been  the  practice.      These  nominated  or  elected 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers  are  byno  means 
notinctured   with   aristocratieal  opinions;   on  the 
eontraiy,  they  are  often  their  most  vehement  champ 
pbns;  while  many  of  the  heads  of  the  oldest  and 
rieheat  famihea    incline    strcmgly  to  the  opimona 
generally    called   liberal      It  is  remarkable  that 
new-made  lords  are   more  commonly  ^violent  aris* 
tocrats  than  men  who  are  more  tranquil  on  the 
question  of  their  descent,  as  well  as  more  fomihar 
with  the  possession  of  wealth.    No  class,  for  in* 
stance,  contains  such  stiff-necked  defendeis  of  all 
existing  things  (ejisting  abuses  included,  iien  et^ 
tadu)  as  the  lawyer-peers.     One  cause  of  this  is 
that  from  the  habit  they  have  acquired  of  regarding 
law  exelusiTely  in  its   administrative  details,  they 
find  it  impossible  to  attain  to  the  comprehension  of 
tiie  variety  of,  and  the  necessity  fcnr,  national  legis- 
lation :  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  debates 
an  schools,  churches,  and  universities.    The  French 
Jacobins  fell  into  the  contrary  foults. 

The  Beform  Bill  has  certainly  stripped  the  aris- 
tocracy of  many  of  its  means  of  influence ;  these, 
however,  are  still  very  great,  particularly  in  the 
counties,  as  the  nearly  equal  strength  of  the  parties 
shews.     The  eagerness  to  be  admitted  into  their 
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circles  is  still  extreme  in  the  higher  bourgeoisie,  and 
marriages  between  nobles  and  commoners  tend  to 
render  the  line  which  divides  them  less  striking. 
Unquestionably  open  war  between  the  two  Houses 
cannot  long  endure  without  evil  consequences  to 
each ;  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Eng- 
land is  on  the  verge  of  equalization,  a  la  Frangaise. 
There  is  far  too  much  a  plomb  in  this  country  for. 
people  so  lightly  to  turn  things  topsy-turvy. 

That  lords  should  not  be  able  to  sit  in  the  Houses 
of  Peers  and  Commons  at  once  is  obviously  reason- 
able. But  whether  they  might  not  be  admitted  into 
the  latter^  if  they  were  elected  and  chose  to  resign* 
their  seats  for  the  time  in  the  former,  is  a  question 
deserving  further  consideration.  The  effect  of  this 
absolute  and  unqualified  separation,  is,  to  throw 
many  distinguished  men  out  of  their  place.  Who 
deserved  the  peerage  more  than  Burke?  yet  he 
would  have  been  as  little  suited  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Chatham  or  Brougham.  Both  these  dis- 
tinguished men  were  taken  off  their  natural  ground, 
and  their  extraordinary  powers,  to  a  great  degree, 
crippled.  The  question  mooted  above  only  goes  to 
this — are  there  no  means  of  conferring  the  reward, 
without  cramping  the  activity  ? 

The  inquiry  becomes  still  more  important  when 
we  regard  the  constitution  of  the  ministry.  Lord 
Althorp's  elevation  furnished  the  reason,  or  the 
pretext,  for  dissolving  the  Melbourne  administration, 
in  a  manner  as  precipitate  as  it  was  maladroit.  If 
the  constitution  permitted  a  peer  to  remain  at  his 
post  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  temporary 
renunciation  of  his  hereditary  seat,  every  statesman 
might  be  employed  in  the  place  for  which  he  was 
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best  fitted.  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  self-devotion— or  bis 
mistake,  if  you  vill — ^in  tbe  struggle  for  the  Tories, 
surely  gave  him  a  stronger  claim  to  a  peerage  than 
most  men  can  urge ;  but  would  not  this  be  putting 
him  into  a  false  position  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ? 

Another  inconvenience  is,  the  necessity  for  those 
of  the  ministers  who  are  not  peers  to  be  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  limits  the  king's 
choice ;  indeed,  it  makes  it  depend  upon  the  will  of 
the  electors.  You  may  say  that  the  man  who  can- 
not secure  a  seat  at  a  general  election  must  be  insig- 
nificant or  unpopular, — ^in  short,  unfit  for  ofiicc; 
but  temporary  unpopularity  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
unworthiness ;  and  a  minister  ought  not  to  have  to 
consult  the  opinions  and  the  wishes  of  any  particular 
constituency.  The  simplest  remedy  for  this  incon- 
venience seems  to  be,  that  ministers  appointed  by 
the  king  should,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  have  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  this  would  proba- 
bly appear  to  many  Englishmen  an  awful  violation 
of  the  representative  system ;  just  as,  from  fear  of 
the  power  of  the  crown,  almost  all  magistrates  and 
official  men  are  inehgible;  though  the  royal  pre- 
rogative is  the  last  thing  firom  which  danger  is 
now  to  be  apprehended. 

All  these  things  add  to  the  difficulties  attend- 
ant on  the  formation  of  a  ministry, — ^which  are  ex- 
treme. The  two  great  parties  are  now  so  violently 
opposed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  nearly  balanced, 
that  the  division  rests  with  the  Badicals,  or  rather, 
with  those  victims  of  long  injustice,  the  Irish. 
Without  their  co-operation.  Lord  Melbourne  will  be 
as  little  able  to  command  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  thus  the  main 
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question  is — how  far  the  former  and  0*Connell  can  or 
will  act  together  ?  If  LcMrd  Melbourne  and  his  friends 
cannot  form  a  ministry^  probably  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
ynth  a  somewhat  different  following,  will  return  to 
the  weary  way  he  left.  But  how  he  can  siicceed> 
after  his  open  hostility  to  all  changes  in  the  Irish 
church,  is  just  as  unintelligible,  as  how  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  could  imagine  that  all  political  reforms 
were  to  be  disposed  of  by  such  means  as  his  un- 
qualified opposition. 

To  a  man  who  is  placed  without  this  English 
party  circle,  what  is  here  thought  impossible 
appears  so  easy.  If  Whigs  and  Tories  would  agree 
on  the  only  wise  and  just  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Catholics,  there  were  an  end  to  all  talk  of  injustice, 
spoliation,  agitation,  rebellion,  and  what  not.  If  they 
will  not,  no  ministry  can  last,  whoever  be  at  its  head. 

Strange! — ^the  so-called  private  property  of  the 
West  Indian  slaveholders  has  been  annihilated; 
twenty  millions  have  been  applied  by  the  nation  to 
indemnify  them,  and  to  secure  freedom  to  some 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  yet,  to  apply  any  part  of  the 
property  of  the  church  or  the  state  to  the  giving  a 
sound  and  religious  education  to  five  or  six  millions 
of  Irish,  is  called  impious  and  revolutionary ! 

Now  that  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
I  must  say  a  few  more  words  on  it.  That  it  is  a 
necessary  or  salutary  institution,  as  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  thought,  nobody  now  maintains.  The 
modem  objections  to  its  aboUtion  turned  entirely 
on  two  points.  First,  that  the  slaves  were  weU 
treated  and  happy ; — ^that  the  humanity  and  kind- 
ness of  their  masters  rendered  their  condition  not  a 
hard  one,  &c.    These  speeches  are  the  echo  of  those 
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of  our  shallow  defiondexs  of  TiUeaaga  The  slave 
vpon  whom  duties  ase  imposedwhile  no  conespondiiig 
rights  are  conferred,  is  subject  to  force  aloae ;  and 
it  is  the  indiapatable  office  of  legialatian  and  of  civil 
society  to  constitulB  for  him  a  legal  statna  which 
may  indicate  the  rales  and  the  limtfts  of  that  fosea. 
It  is  trne  that  law  will  not  do  every  thing;  bat  the 
abriition  of  shivery  will  by  no  means  remove  ooca^ 
flions  for  the  piactioe  of  the  virtues  and  the  chaiitiei 
nUch  the  stave-owners  are  said  to  possess  in  aa 
eminent  a  degree,  and  which  wUl  be  sore  never  to 
want  exercise. 

These  flowery  descriptions  of  die  happiness  aS  the 
slaves  are  not  however  always  confirmed  by  nearer 
inveatigationj  which  too  often  discloses,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  barbarism  and  demoralisation  resulting 
from  ill  treatment,  on  the  other,  the  cruelty  begotten 
by  power.  The  black  population,  since  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  British  Colonies  baa  beoi 
prohibited,  is  said  to  have  fallen  off  aa  much  aa 
twenty-two  per  cent,  in  ten  years ;  while  the  wlnte 
ai&d  coloured  population,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favourable climate,  increases  *.  These  fiicts  are  suf- 
ficiently significant. 

It  is  most  lamentable  that,  in  spite  of  all  pro^ 
hilntions,  the  slave-trade  to  the  coloaica  of  the 
Continental  powers  continues.  Between  the  yeaxa 
lfil5  and  1830,  six  hundred  and  dg^ty  thousand 
slaves  wane  imported  into  the  Hav^anah  aad  the 
Brazils ;  and  between  1824  and  1827,  tea  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen  slaves  were  captured  by 
British  cruisers  and  set  at  liberty. 

The  second  main  objection  to  aUl  interference  of 
the  legislature  in  this  affair  is  based  on  the  asset- 

*  Hans«id>  iii*  1410. 
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tion  of  the  planters,  that  the  slaves  are  their  pri- 
vate property,  with  which  no  one  has  any  right  to 
interfere. 

This  notion  is  a  perfect  focus  of  confusion,  injus- 
tice, and  absurdity.  In  civil  society,  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  every  man  may  ^  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own  ;'  on  the  contrary,  the  very  idea  of  law 
includes  restraint  as  well  as  protection.  Abusive 
employments  of  property  are  forbidden ;  divisions 
of  it  arc  sanctioned,  or  prevented;  incomes  are 
taxed,  and  so  on. 

But  if  this  argument  of  absolute  private  right  is 
stupid  and  unciviUzed  as  applied  to  things,  how 
much  more  barbarous  when  applied  to  men !  and 
what  a  salto  mortale  do  these  defenders  of  slavery 
make  from  Christian  benevolence,  to  the  depths  of 
such  inhumanity  as  this  ! 

In  the  year  1823,  the  British  Parliament  re- 
quired of  die  colonial  legislatures  to  draw  up  and 
submit  proposals  for  the  cure  of  these  evils;  but 
the  mother  country  was  afraid  of  interfering  too 
much  with  the  colonial  legislatures,'  and  thus  the 
latter  did  nothing  effective.  The  Whig  ministry, 
therefore,  in  1833,  took  this  important  matter  in 
hand,  with  the  purpose  of  cautiously  abolishing 
slavery  and  of  indemnifying  the  planters.  Hitherto 
no  slave  could  purchase  his  freedom ;  and  the  se- 
verest punishment  for  the  utmost  cruelty  of  a  master 
was,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  slave — and 
pocket  the  money. 

The  two  principal  points  of  the  plans  adopted  by 
Parliament  are, — 

1st.  The  master  receives  a  compensation  calcu- 
lated upon  certain  average  prices  of  slaves. 
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2nd.  The  slaves  are  at  once  free ;  but  are  bound 
to  serve  their  masters  for  a  certain  tirne^  at  certain 
wages — ^which  are  determined  by  the  sum  the  mas- 
ter demands  as  compensation  *. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  opposed  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  no 
better  prepared  for  freedom  in  1833  than  in  1830 — 
a  position  which  is  equally  true  of  1933,  if  their 
condition  remains  unaltered,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  educate  them.  The  Duke  further  asserted 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  cause  only  ruin 
to  all  parties.  Even  Peel  opposed  it ;  yet  in  the 
last  King's  speech  they  were  compelled  to  insist 
upon  the  happy  consequences  of  this  measure  of 
their  opponents  f . 

Great  have  been  the  controversies  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  ancient  and  modem  forms  of  govern- 
ment,  and  the   real  progress    of  mankind  in  the 
higher  regions  of  policy  and  legislation.     But  it 
can  hardly  be  denied,  that  freedom,  independence, 
humanity,  and  the  education  of  the  masses  have 
advanced;    and  particularly,  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  is  an  immense  stride.    I  can  only  agree 
with  one  objection  of  the  opponents ;  i.  e,  that  the 
sum  granted  as  compensation  is  too  high.     In  the 
same  way  the  loss  sustained  by  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  of  other  feudal  privi- 
leges among  us,  was  over-rated.     But  better  be  too 
generous  than  grudging  and  unjust. 

So  the  new  ministry  is  launched,  and  with  few  al- 
terations, and  without  any  coalition  with  the  Tories. 
This  re-appointment  is  a  fresh  proof  how  great  a 

*  Hansard,  xvii.  1194. 
t  HaniMd,  x?m.  518.     Edmburgb  Review,  Ui.  297. 
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mifitake  mas  their  dismissal^  which  has  had  the  worst 
results ;  personal  offence^  universal  irritation,  disso- 
lution of  parliament^  loss  of  time,  &c.  ¥?lietlier  or 
not  the  Whigs  be  enemies  of  their  eountry,  their 
oppon^its  haye  clearly  lost  the  campaign,  and  they 
remain  (for  the  present)  masters  of  the  iidid.  This 
is  a  serious  loss  to  the  Tories,  for  whatever  the  future 
may  faring  forth,  their  means  of  warfare  are  perm*- 
nentiy  dimini^ed,  and  wiQ  be  yet  forther  impauned 
whenever  the  laws  on  Ireland  and  the  corporations 


The  events  and  wants  of  the  age  have,  doubtless, 
mainly  hastened  on  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  England ;  but  next  to  these,  the  most  active 
cause  has  been  the  bad  tactics  and  strategy  of  the 
Tories :  just  as  the  French  Revolution  was  predpi- 
tated  by  the  opposition  of  the  French  nobles  to 
Turgot's  plans  of  improvement.  Of  this  I  will  oniy 
mention  one  or  two  proofs. 

The  Tory  system  stood  unshaken  and  triumphant 
during  the  French  war,  and  even  up  to  the  time  of 
Lord  liverpooVs  death.  Canning,  a  Tory,  Pitt's 
ablest  disciple  and  follower,  and  an  opponent  of 
parliamentary  reform,  was  disdained  and  rejected  by 
Wellington,  professedly,  because  no  true  English- 
man could  ally  himself  with  a  minister  who  advo- 
cated Catholic  emancipation.  Canning  was  thus 
driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Whigs,  while  the  very 
men  who  denounced  emancipation  as  ruinous  were 
those  who  carried  it.  The  Whigs  very  properly 
supported  a  measure  they  had  always  approved,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  strengthened  their  chances 
for  power,  by  removing  an  obstacle  so  long  existing 
between  them  and  the  king.    The  high  Tories,  on 
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tlie  other  hand,  were  offended  with  Wellington  and 
Peel  for  deserting  long-cherished  principles  on  the 
ground  of  necessity ;  and  predicted,  very  truly,  that 
Catholic  emancipation  would  not  be  a  final  measure, 
as  Wellington  and  his  allies  believed,  or  at  least 
affirmed. 

This  ecdesLastical  question  was  closely  connected 
with  political  ones» — especially  with  that  concerning 
East  JBetford.  Instead  of  transferring  the  franchise 
from  this  borough,  convicted  of  gross  corruption,  to 
a  large  manu&cturing  town,  (as  Mr.  Huskisson  pro- 
posed,) it  was  given  to  a  county,  where  it  went  to 
increase  the  aristocratical  interest.  This  denial  of 
even  the  smallest  reform  drove  people  to  keener  in- 
quiries and  higher  demands.  Another  blunder  of 
the  Tories* — whidi  occasioned  Che  rupture  with  Mr. 
HudcissQii  and  his  friends. 

The  last  and  most  &XbX  waa  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's declaration  against  all  and  every  reform. 
This  mistake  was  the  ruin  of  his  ministry,  and 
opened  a  free  course  to  the  Whigs.  All  attempts 
to  arrest  the  Reform  Bill  were  fruitless.  If  we  re- 
gard this  as  an  evil,  the  Tories  have  to  bear,  at 
least,  half  the  blame ;  if  as  a  good«  they  can  claim 
none  of  the  merit. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  the  rqection  of  the 
Tithe  Bill  last  year, — that  boasted  triumph  of  the 
Peers, — ^has  been  no  less  injurious  to  their  own  inte- 
rests than  to  those  of  the  Irish, — Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. So  much,  by  way  of  proof  that  the  Tories, 
in  spite  of  the  greater  knowledge  of  business  for 
which  they  have  generally  oredit,  frequently  act  with 
all  the  imprudence  and  maladdresse  of  passion ;  often 
injure  themselves^  and  sometimes  prejudice  a  good 
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cause.  Never  would  such  men  as  Pitt  and  Canning 
have  so  ordered  a  campaign ;  never  so  pertinaciously 
have  defended  an  indefensible  post. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  new  ministry  have 
come  to  some  understanding  with  the  king  and  the 
Irish.  From  the  latter  they  have  probably  little 
opposition  to  dreads  as  they  must  see  that  Ireland 
has  nothing  to  hope  but  from  the  Whigs. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  choice  of  the  ministers  rests 
with  the  king.  It  is,  however,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependant  on  the  electors.  This  has,  no  doubt,  its 
good  side ;  it  shows  confidence,  gives  occasion  for  a 
sort  of  popular  assent,  justifies  a  man  from  the  charge 
of  giving  up  principle  for  place,  and  so  on.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  places  the  decision  of  a  general 
question  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  constituency ; 
and  (not  to  mention  objections  I  have  before  stated) 
g^ves  peers  who  are  appointed  to  office  an  undue 
advantage  over  commoners.  So  long  as  both  parties 
had  boroughs  at  command,  there  was  no  difficulty, 
but  now  it  may  become  a  serious  one.  It  were 
certainly  advisable  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
this  institution,  as  well  as  into  that  strange  chrono- 
logical rule,  that  no  man  can  be  elected  to  ser\'e  in 
Parliament  who  accepts  a  place  created  since  1705. 

The  favourite  cry  of  "  measures,  not  men,"  is  un- 
meaning. At  the  fountain  of  authority  they  must 
be  one, — ^inspired  by  one  spirit.  Where  they  diverge, 
some  serious  objection  lies,  either  against  the  mea- 
sures, or  the  men. 

A  just  mean  must  result  from  the  perfect  unison 
of  measures  and  of  men,  and  must  rest  on  broad 
and  comprehensive  foundations.  Both  must  have 
positive  (not  merely  negative)  objects  and  purposes. 
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These  conditions  are  wanting,  when  (for  instance) 
Stanley  and  his  friends  support  all  political,  and 
oppose  all  ecclesiastical,  reforms.  They  do  not  form 
the  living,  vigorous,  and  all-ruling  Aristotclic  Ener- 
geia,  but  a  fluctuating  party,  which,  though  it  may 
come  in  here  and  there  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  sane 
opinion,  is  totally  incompetent  and  inept  for  the 
consecutive  and  harmonious  direction  of  the  whole 
machine  of  government. 

I  cannot  believe  in  the  justice  of  the  opinion  which 
a  clever  man  expressed  to  me  the  other  day, ''  that 
this  was  all  mere  talk,  and  that  the  sole  source  and 
end  of  all  movements  and  changes  was,  desire  for 
place."  This  desire  may  co-operate  with  other 
causes,  but,  in  England,  the  questions  at  issue  are 
vast,  real,  and  important ;  whereas,  in  France,  the 
objecis  of  the  strife  are  often  scarcely  intelligible. 

Unfortunately,  so  much  time  is  lost  here  in  debate, 
that,  of  many  important  and  needful  laws,  not  above 
one  or  two  can  be  got  through  the  Commons. 
What  will  happen  in  the  Lords,  nobody  knows. 

After  what  I  have  said  concerning  censorships  of 
the  press,  and  what  others,  without  my  knowledge 
or  consent,  have  printed  of  mine  on  that  subject,  I 
have  a  right  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I  am  a 
friend  to  freedom  of  the  press,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend all  the  means  hitherto  used  to  check  its  licen- 
tiousness. I  sec,  then,  that  here  matters  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  they  are ;  but  I  am  as  little  delighted 
with  the  results  as  with  those  at  Berlin. 

Let  us,  this  time,  put  aside  the /arm  and  the  legal 
supervision,  and  look  only  at  the  matter :  we  shall 

VOL,  I.  I 
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find  that,  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country  (of  which' 
I  see  a  great  number  at  the  chibs),  either  in  jest  or 
in  earnest,  with  reflection  or  with  passion,  eloquently- 
or  vulgarly,  acutely  or  stupidly,  every  thing  possible 
and  conceivable,  for  and  against  ministers,  is  said. 
Every  truth,  every  incident,  presents  various  points 
for  thorough  investigation ;  and  the  many-sided  i9 
(as  the  higher)  justly  opposed  to  the  one-sided. 
England  thus  certainly  enjoys  the  great  advantage 
of  more  varied  and  prdPound  inquiry,  than  if  a  censor 
erased  before,  or  a  magistrate  punished  after,  prints 
ing.  It  by  no  means,  however,  follows  that  the  sum 
of  all  these  discussions  involves  no  error  or  no  pas- 
sion. Every  newspaper  has  its  own  spectacles,  and 
represents  the  colour  under  which  objects  appear  to 
it  as  the  only  true  one ;  while  readers  attach  them- 
selves with  violent  partiality  to  one  of  this  or  that 
tinge.  It  is  astonishing  how  dexterous  these  writers 
are  in  seizing  every  fact  or  argument,  principal  or 
secondary,  under  this  one  colour,  and  presenting  it 
so  to  the  eyes  of  others.  They  trouble  themselves 
much  less  than  with  us  about  rival  political  colourists. 
This  practice  engenders  the  most  intense,  the  most 
unconquerable  prejudices  and  oppositions ;  such  as 
have  existed  among  the  English  (spite  of  all  their 
wisdom)  for  centuries. 

If  the  judgments  pronoimced  on  ministers  rested 
on  careful  examinaticMi  and  profound  thought,  these 
diversities  would  be,  if  not  just,  yet  pardonable ;  but 
one  too  often  sees  exaggeration  and  sinister  in- 
tention ;  and  one  is,  to  use  the  gentlest  term,  dis- 
pleased: till,  after  long  familiarity,  one  comes  to 
regard  these  party  clamours  as  mere  empty  and  dis- 
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csordant  soimd.  But  how  can  we  expect  that,  in  so 
plenteous  a  harvest,  there  should  not  be  some 
blighted  ears  and  some  worthless  grain?  That 
mode  of  culture  is  still  the  best  which  produces  the 
largest  crops. 

The  adch-esses  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  Lord  John 
Russell  to   their  constituents  rise  far  above  this, 
gossip  of  the  day,  and  have  a  historical  importance. 
Tbey  exhibit  a  remarkable  difference,  even  in  form. 
The  one,  eminently  clever,  employing  all  the  arts  of 
language,  form,  and  power  of  expression ;  the  other, 
written  with  more  feeling  than  rhetoric,  and  trust* 
ing  to  a  simple  chronological  enumeration  of  facts. 
The   one  suggesting  the  fairest  hopes,   showing 
the  brightest,  noblest  aims  in  the  remote  distance ; 
the  other  distinctly  pointing  out  the  immediate  and 
the  necessary,  with  its  essential  conditions*    Lord 
John  has  one  great  advantage  over  Sir  Bobert: 
namely,  that  he  quietly  pursues  the  same  path  he 
has  trodden  for  years ;  and  that  the  future  is,  with 
him,  only  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  past. 
Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  in  fact,  to  give  up  his* 
eartier  course,  and  to  promise  to  pursue  a  new  one, 
more  enlightened  and  more  suited  to  the  times; 
which  promise  some  hear  with  incredulity,  and  others 
with  disapprobation.     Lord  John  Russell  spoke  out 
decidedly  on  the  two  subjects  which  must  now  be  dis- 
posed of  before  all  others, — ^the  Corporations  and  the  • 
Irish  Church ;  Sir  Bobert  Peel  said,  in  iact,  nothing 
aboQt  either,  and  only  mentioned  his  project  of  re- 
forms in  the  English  church.     This  was  putting, 
forward  a  lesser  evil  in  order  to  slur  over  a  greater; 

and  it  has  not  succeeded. 
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Lord  Melbourne  denies  having  come  to  any 
compromise  with  O'Connell;  and  no  doubt  hk 
assurance  is  literally  true.  Both,  however,  know 
what  they  mutually  wish,  and  what  they  have  to 
expect  from  each  .other ;  and  upon  this  alone  rests 
the  possibility  of  the  duration  of  the  present  minis- 
try. The  applause  with  which  the  Tories  received 
this  assurance  of  Lord  Melbourne's  was  given  the 
moment  before  he  declared,  to  their  astonislunent; 
that  he  sliould  bring  in  Lord  John  RusselFs  clause 
as  a  government  measure.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  king  had  consented  to  it ;  and  that  the  sop* 
port  of  the  Irish  members  depends  on  it,  follows  of 
course. 

Why  all  the  several  posts  are  filled  as  they  are, 
and  no  otherwise,  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  only 
by  the  initiated ; — but  Lord  Palmerston's  appoint- 
ment, by  preference,  to  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  proves  that  his  popularity  (which  was 
not  great  before,  even  in  England)  has  increased, 
precisely  because  he  is  disliked  by  the  three  great 
Northern  powers.  On  this  ground  he  has,  perhaps, 
a  better  chance  at  this  election  than  at  the  former ; 
most  assuredly  all  insinuations  from  abroad  will  be 
perfectly  thrown  away  upon  English  electors. 

There  is  one  fact  which  shocks  me ;  namely,  that 
the  papers  mention,  with  great  praise  and  exulta* 
tion,  that  patriotic  societies  have  subscribed  largo 
sums  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  new  elections. 
Ordinary  and  inevitable  expenses,  for  travelling, 
loss  of  time,  &c.,  electors  and  elected  might  surely 
defray  themselves ;  and  that  expenses  of  any  other 
kind  should  be  publicly  acknowledged  as  at  once 
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neccsanTy  and  ruia<»u5r^hat  uo  djegmst  at  this 
9][L0vild  bo  cxprcssedi— is  the  greatest  scandaL  and 
thov  wajr  to  resolvo  all  popular  representation  into 
a  traffitc^  an4r  a  system  of  corruption,  analogous 
to  tho  Polish  regal  election,  and  equally  fatal. 
TIm?  hereditary  borougbSj,  bestowed  by  a  few  in^ 
dividuals  at  their  pleasure,  were  a  great  evil;  but 
Bpt  a  greater  than  this  monstrous  abuse,  wliich 
se^ms  to  have  increased  with  the  change  of  the  elcc- 
tiF^' system*.  JPerhaps  a  time  will  come  when  people 
willdwiOver  a  bright  side  in  tliis  defect  of  the  £ng' 
li^h  constitution,  as  they  did  in  that  Then  it  will 
be,.aiair.  tribute  or. tax  which  unfair  riches  pays  to 
oppressed  poverty ;  a  laudable,  voluntary  means  of 
^uaUzjiilg .  uiiequally  divided  burthens ;  a  sabbath 
or  ^bilee  year  for  the  children  of  toil;  joyful  satur- 
n^lUfpr  those  who  have  otherwise  no  share  in  tho 
pleaauresand  Luxuries  of  '*  high  life." 
.  The^e  corrupt  practices  inevitably  lead  electors 
daily  more  and  more  vehemently  to  enforce  upoi^ 
ib^i?  representatives  the  duty  of  voting  for  anui^M 
parliaments;  and  will  make  the  whole  business  of 
election,  and  the  form  of  government,  depend  upon 
the  accident  whether,  in  the  struggle  between  buyers 
and  sellers,  those  who  pay  or  those  who  receive  dx&W 
g^  the  upper  hand.  At  present  all  parties  are 
agreed  in  finding  plausible  excuse^,  or  in  passing 
over  the  evil  in  silence,  because  each  hopes  to  havg 
the  elixir  ^ii^s  of  the  heavier  purse  on  his  sida 
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LETTER  XVII. 

Climate  of  Englaod— Houbm — Fires — Museum — St.  PauVs  Cathe- 
dral— St.  Peter's — English  Drama — English  Law. 

London,  Sunday,  April  19M,  1835. 

I  HAVE  often,  and  with  reason,  described  and  boasted 
how  much  I  see  and  learn  here ;  but  that  you  may 
not  fall  into  the  foul  sin  of  envy,  and  undervalue  the 
comforts  of  your  country  and  your  home,  I  must  send 
you  a  few  hints  of  the  shady  side  of  the  picture. 

The  root  of  most  of  the  miseries  is  the  London 
climate, — such,  at  least,  as  it  has  exhibited  itself  to 
ine  from  my  arrival  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
true  I  see  the  sun,  but  not  in  his  golden  radiance ; 
for  though  here  is  wealth  enough  to  gild  everything 
else,  he  alone  appears  red  as  a  copper  kreuzer,  or 
pale  as  a  silver  groschen.  The  atmosphere  of  Italy 
is  so  transparent,  that  it  heightens  all  colour,  but 
this  bounds  the  view,  or  quite  conceals  the  distance. 
The  thick  fog  which  generally  prevails  is  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  water,  and  this,  blended  with  the 
air,  is  chilling  and  penetrating  to  a  degree  of  which 
We,  in  Berlin,  have  no  idea.  I  must  now  admit 
that  clear  dry  frost  is,  without  comparison,  less  in- 
jurious than  this  damp,  wetting,  ice-house  air.  The 
doors  and  windows  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  in  Rome, 
but  much  less  carefully  constructed,  and  less  close 
than  ours.  We  do  not  want  them,  say  the  English ; 
and  when  I  try  to  contradict  them,  my  voice  trembles 
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with  cold.  Although  the  grates  consume  a  mon- 
strous quantity  of  coals^  the  temperature  of  the 
jrooms  is  never  equal.  If  by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of 
heaping  on,  stirring,  raking  out  ashes,  &c.,  I  have 
at  length  succeeded  in  making  a  good  fire,  I  am 
scorched  on  one  side,  while,  if  I  turn  my  head  on  the 
other,  I  see  my  own  breath.  If  I  let  the  fire  go  out, 
the  room  is  cold  instantly,  from  the  constant  draught 
through  the  enormous  chimney. 

When  I  go  to  the  Museum  there  is  an  end  to  all 
these  sufferings — for  there  is  no  fire  at  all ;  or,  if 
there  is  one,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it.  In 
spite  of  woollen  stockings,  my  feet  are  ice-cold,  and 
I  am  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  warm  my  hands 
in  my  pockets.  The  consequence  is  tooth-ache, 
with  all  its  agreeable  caprices  and  varieties.  To* 
day  the  tooth  is  quiet ;  and  now  the  climate  has 
seized  upon  one  leg,  so  that  I  can  hardly  walk. 

Londony  April  20/A,  1835. 

I  went  yesterday  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  I 
had  only  seen  from  without.  The  effect  it  produced 
on  me  was,  I  confess,  very  meagre  and  poor.  It 
forces  comparisons  with  St.  Peter  s,  and  every  one 
of  these  comparisons  is  to  its  disadvantage.  In  the 
first  place,  every  imitation  falls  short  of  its  original. 
That  this  is  the  case  as  to  size,  is  less  important  than 
the  total  want  of  variety,  of  internal  decoration,  of 
harmony  or  grandeur  of  colour,  or  of  pictures ;  which 
is  ill  compensated  by  the  cold  white  monuments  to 
Britain's  naval  heroes,  scattered  through  the  cold 
white  waste.  As  often  as  I  entered  St.  Peter's  church, 
a  feeling  of  harmony,  of  a  sublime  satisfaction  and 
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enjoyment,  took  possession  of  rac.  The  architecture, 
without  any  distinct  influence  on  the  mind,  vaguely 
excited  pleaSiurable  emotions,  and  called  up  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  other  places  had  never  produced, 
and  which  St.  Paul's  church  is  certainly  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  birth  to.  It  is  a  puritanized  St.  Peter's ; 
and  however  great  may  be  the  excellencies  of  puri- 
tanism  in  other  respects,  to  Art  it  is,  if  not  fatal,  at 
least  barren  and  cold.  These  impressions  are 
heightened  by  the  very  poetical  situation  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  utterly  prosaic,  of  St.  PauVs. 

Yesterday  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  R , 

a  lover  of  German  literature ;  our  opinions  coincided 
on  a  number  of  literary  questions.  Unfortunately 
he  confirmed  the  report  of  the  decline  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  and  the  monotonous  reign  of  the  modern 
Italian  opera. 

Mr.  H assured  me  that  the  structure  and 

administration  of  English  law  were  so  intricate,  so 
unsystematic  and  irregular,  that  no  foreigfner  could 
possibly  understand  them :  bad  hearing  for  me — but 
worse  for  Englishmen.  Yet  I  think  I  have  learned 
many  of  the  more  important  points  from  Blackstone, 
though  not  the  quirks  and  finesses. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

Eiurhange — Bank — Llo^  tVs  Coffee  >  house — Napl«t  and  Loudon— 
Commercial  Spiiit — We»t  India  Docks— Absence  of  Soldivrt—- 
Stundi&n;  Armiet, 

LoHdim,  Afnil  2'2al,  1835. 

Yesterday,  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  B ,  I 

met  Mr.  N ,  in  an  omnibus,  and  he  had  the 

goodness  to  show  mc  the  Bank,  the  Excliange, 
and  LIoyd*s  Coffee-house, — the  centre  of  the  world 
of  money  and  of  trade.  What  one  sees,  and 
what,  though  unseen,  necessarily  presses  upon  one  » 
thoughts  and  imagination,  make  an  impression  as 
peculiar  as  it  is  vast.  When  Sir  Boger  Gresham 
founded  the  Exchange,  his  most  sanguine  wishes  or 
his  boldest  conjectures  could  never  have  anticipated 
the  mighty  amount  of  business  which  has  since  been 
transacted  within  these  walls.  Boundless  treasures 
flit  invisibly  from  side  to  side;  gain  and  loss,  prospe- 
rity and  adversity,  joy  and  grieC  pass  in  rapid  and 
often  unexpected  succession.  AH  the  arrangements 
bespeak  the  greatest  simplicity,  fitness,  and  com- 
pleteness. The  numbeis  and  letters  of  the  bank- 
stock,  or  public  funds,  are  inscribed  above  the  head 
of  each  clerk  in  the  Bank.  At  Lloyd's,  close  to  the 
dial  which  tells  the  hour,  is  one  still  more  interest- 
ing here,  which  tells  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
is  connected  with  the  weathercock  on  the  roof.  In- 
telligence of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships,  of 
the  existence  and  fate  of  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world ;  reports  from  consuls  and  commissioners  resi- 
dent in  every  foreign  town ;  newspapers  and  gazettes 
from  every  country,  are  here  to  be  foimd,  arranged 
in  such  perfect  and  convenient  order^  that  the  entire 
actual  state  of  the  commercial  world  may  be  seen  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  any  of  the  countless  threads  which 
converge  to  this  centre  may  be  followed  out  with 
more  or  less  minuteness.  The  whole  earth,— or  the 
whole  commercial  machinery  of  the  earth, — appeared 
to  me  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  directors 
jof  Lloyd's  Coffee-house. 

Mr.  N ,  whose  principal  business  consists  in 

underwriting,  i.e.,  insuring  ships,  remarked  to  me 
how  much  there  was  for  them  to  learn,  to  know,  to 
reflect,  and  to  decide  upon ;  for  example,  the  ship  s 
build,  her  lading,  the  time  of  year,  the  place  of  her 
destination,  &c.  How  often  they  are  obliged  to 
draw  elaborate  conclusions  from  vague  and  scattered 
accounts  of  danger  or  of  safety,  and  how  much  might 
be  won  or  lost  according  to  their  decision.  It  is,  he 
concluded,  an  incessant  intellectual  activity  and  ex* 
citcment.  Where  can  anything  like  this  be  found 
except  in  London  ?  and  how  Bfnall  does  everything 
else  appear  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  these  operations  ! 

I  was  in  the  best  disposition  in  the  world  to  find 
out  and  observe  all  this  for  myself,  but  the  last  re- 
mark flung  me  suddenly  into  opposition ;  and  I  said 
to  myself, — ^And  so,  then,  these  pursuits  which,  what- 
ever be  their  vivacity  or  magnitude,  go  at  last  only 
to  split  the  world  into  two  parts,  the  debtor  and 
the  creditor ; — these  views,  which  resolve  everything 
into  questions  of  distance  and  of  money, — do  really 
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embrace  the  highest  possible  intellectual  activity 
and  excitement !  And  all  former  nations  and  races 
of  men  were  intellectually  poor  and  contemptible^ 
because  they  did  not  devote  their  whole  souls  to  the 
business  of  catching  the  ships  of  every  sea  in  the 
nets  of  Lloyd's  Coffee-house^  and  of  pocketing  pre* 
miums  on  insurance  !  And  the  human  mind,  then, 
has  attained  its  widest  reach  when  it  embraces  the 
papers  from  Hamburg  and  New  York  on  the  one 
hand,  those  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or. Cal- 
cutta on  the  other,  and  the  next  moment  can  learn 
whether  or  not  thievery  goes  on  flourishingly  in  the 
rogues*  colony  of  Sydney ! 

With  all  the  rapidity  of  an  underwriter,  I  put  oH 
my  wishing-cap,  and  transported  myself  to  Naples. 
When  the  Neapolitan  stretches  himself  on  the 
shores  of  his  sea  of  chrysophras,  and  indolently 
sucking  the  crimson  pulp  of  his  golden  orangey, 
sees  V^uvius  in  its  glowing  and  awftil  magnifi- 
cence before  him,  and  over  his  head  the  eternal 
blue,  would  he  exchange  this  "  excitement,"  this  en* 
joy  men  t,  for  all  that  Lloyds  Coffee-house,  all  tlmt 
dingy  London,  could  offer  him  ?  And  then,  turning 
my  arms  against  myself,  I  asked,  with  melancholy 
and  vexation,  why  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  my 
little  hazel-bower,  but  must  run  after  English  '*  ex- 
citements," like  a  fool  ? 

Commerce   has  been  the   grand  discoverer  and 
conqueror  of  the  world :  it  has  |>roduced  a  commu- 
nity of  knowledge  and  of  interests,  which  is  invalur 
able,  and  which  will  strengthen  the  bonds  betweeti 
man  and  man :  but  its  apparent  boundless  extent, 
aU  the  c  alculations  of  latitude  and  longitude,  all  the 
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Jiopes  built  upon  the  points  of  the  company  ytAiish 
before  one  glance  into  the  starry  firmament,  before 
one  pulse  of  generous  love,  nay,  before  one  sigh 
from  the  breast,  whidi,  like  Memnon's  pillar,  ro« 
spends  to  the  touch  of  some  ray  from  heaven. 

jffirU  22nd,  1835. 

I  rose  this  morning  in  better  strength  than  if  I 
had  raked  away  more  of  the  night  at  — — -g ;  and, 
indeed,  I  wanted  it,  to  go  through  a  London  day. 
I  was  in  a  mercantile  [English  humour,  and  suscep- 
tible enough  to  everything  new  and  remarkabla  I 
have  delivered  a  great  number  of  fashionable  letters 
to  fashionable  people  here,  who,  being  occupied  with 
more  important  things,  naturally  take  no  cognizance 
of  me,  and  will  readily  forgive  me  for  doubting 
whether  I  have  any  great  loss.  Mr.  C.  B.  (an 
eminent  merchant),  with  whom  I  accidentally  made 
acquaintance  on  the  road  between  Prague  and  Dres* 
den,  on  the  contrary,  devoted  to  me  a  whole  day  of 
his  time,  here  so  precious,  and  has  appointed  another 
for  a  similar  undertaking.  We  drove  first  to  the 
West  India  Docks,  an  immense  basin,  artificially 
dug  or  hollowed  out  by  machinery,  long,  broad,  and 
deep  enough  to  contain  a  great  number  of  the  largest 
merchantmen,  and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  immea- 
surable warehouses  for  sugar,  coflfee,  rum,  dye- 
woods,  mahogany,  &c.  There  were  some  trunks  of 
the  latter  of  such  enormous  size,  that,  in  our  country, 
pilgrimages  would  be  made  to  an  oak  of  the  same 
dimensions.  From  hence  we  crossed  the  Thames  to 
see  the  Tunnel,  a  wonderful  work  of  human  audacity 
and  skill>  compared  to  which,  the  cave  or  passage 
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cut  througli  the  sirfl  mountttins  at  Pausilippo  appears 
a  mere  trifle. 

::  We  next  went  to  the  celebrated  brewery  of  Bai^ 
elay  aod  Perldns.  As  to  the  Tunnel,  the  plan  gives 
a  short  but  sufficient  account ;  the  brewery  has  been 
described  by  all  travellers,  so  no  repetition.  I  saw 
a  hundred  and  fifty  gigantic  horses  for  carrying  out 
the  beer,  in  the  stables.  Tho  carters  here  do  not 
yet  seem  converted  to  the  faith  in  the  superiority 
of  the  thin-legged  blood-horses  for  draught.  This 
brewery  contains  and  supports  more  men  than  many 
small  towns ;  and  far  surpasses  them  in  capital.  It 
was  here  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  English,  with 
their  unrestrained  competition,  have  tho  start  of  the 
continent  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  their  im- 
mense capital,  and  the  saving  effected  by  the  minute 
division  of  labour  in  the  great  machines  and  manu- 
factories ;  and  that  they  make  large  incomes  with 
small  profits,  whilst  many  a  manufacturer  in  other 
countries  will  starve  with  high  interest  on  his  small 
capital. 

While  rowing  up  the  Thames,  from  the  Tunnel  to 
liondon  Bridge,  our  boatman  told  us  that,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  a  steamer  had  taken  2375  people  from  Lon- 
don to  Greenwich,  where  the  sum  of  50/.  was  taken 
from  12,000  persons,  who  paid  a  penny  a  head  for 
seeing  a  new  railway. 

From  the  brewery  we  went  to  the  Custom-house, 
to  see  the  great  room,  where  the  principal  duties 
are  paid.  The  proceedings  are  as  simple  as  they 
are  expeditious.  Tlie  merchandise  is  unloaded  in 
the  docks,  valued,  booked,  and  warehoused.  As 
soon  as    anything   is   to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
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irarehoiuie  for  inlaad  consumption,  the  merclumt 
pays  the  regular  duty  at  the  Custom-house*  amdi 
receives  the  goods  on  showing  a  receipt  or  order. 
Ahnost  all  sales  follow  immediately  upon  examina-^ 
tion,  and  always  with  the  intervention  of  a  broker. 
The  usual  difficulty  of  taxing  goods  according  to 
their  value,  is  diminished  by  the  great  experience 
of  the  sworn  officers,  and  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
goods,  with  a  fine  of  ten  per  cent,  in  case  of  too 
low  an  estimate  being  given.  For  example  :  about 
six  sorts  of  sugar  of  different  qualities  were  laid  out 
as  samples ;  the  hogsheads  or  bags  were  brought  in 
rapid  succession,  and  the  valuer  pierced  a  hole  in 
each  with  a  semi-circular  iron,  and  drew  out  a  sam- 
ple :  this  he  compared  with  the  sample  on  the  tables 
and  called  out  the  number  on  the  hogshead  or  bag 
according  to  which  the  duty  was  fixed.  All  this 
passed  with  the  greatest  quiet,  uniformity,  and 
rapidity. 

Not  a  soldier  or  sentinel  is  to  be  seen  ;  generally 
speaking,  soldiers  are  hated,  and  their  interference 
still  more  so.  A  just  respect  for  liberty,  a  just 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  order  by  law, 
and  by  the  civil  power  alone,  is  certainly  at  the 
bottom  of  this.  Doubly  just  is  the  aversion  to  a 
paid  standing  army,  which  often  consists  of  very 
ignoble  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  national 
force  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  nations  of  the 
continent;  and  our  system  destroys  all  antipathy 
between  citizen  and  soldier,  inasmuch  as  every  man 
unites  both  characters  in  his  own  person. 

It  would  be  .easy  to  show  that  this  union  and 
reconciliation  of  the   civil  and  the  military  spirit. 
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thuB  giving  tone  amd  firmness  to  the  one,  snd 
humanity  and  mildness  to  the  other»  is  a  higher  form> 
jand  produces  a  better  result,  than  can  be  obtained 
by  severing  them»  or  leaving  them  to  take  differ- 
ent directions. 


LETTER  XIX. 


Radical  opinions  and  Tory  laws — Concetsion — EngKsh  Chnidi^- 
Ineomea  of  Biahopt — ^Voluotaiy  Syatenk—Educatioa  Kapcnici 
Steam  Printing-press — Intellectual  power — ^Westminster  Abbej 
— English  Manners — Education  of  Women — Covent  Garden— 
Macbeth  —  Richmond  —  Enj^Iish  Architecture  —  Fashion  and 
Flattery. 

LtmUm,  j^rii  23ri^  1835. 

I  FIND  it  much  more  easy  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand tlie  exaggerations  and  mistakes  of  the  Badi- 
cals,  than  the  principles  which  I  hear  from  many 
high  Tories.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  former 
cry  up  the  United  States,  overlooking  the  dark 
pforts  of  the  picture,  such  as  slavery ;  or  the  peculiar 
geographical  advantages,  such  as  boundless  space 
for  fresh  colonization,  and  draw  inferences  which, 
as  applied  to  England,  are  false.  Here  I  have  some* 
thing  before  me;  I  see  land,  and  can  pursue  my 
inquiries  into  the  details;  such  as,  what  institu- 
tions are  worthy  of  imitation  ?  what  require  to  be 
modified  and  altered?  whether  those  of  Europe 
be  stronger  or  feebler  through  age?  whether  an 
elective  president  be  preferable  to  an  hereditary 
monarch?  which  is  the  best  system  of  taxation,  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  &c.  &x.  ? 

But  what  can  I  say  when  well-meaning,  and,  in 
other  respects,    sensible  men  daily  preach  to  me 
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that  in  a  state  (and  more  especially  in  England,) 
nothing  whatever  must  be  conceded,  because  every 
concession  excites  fresh  demands,  and  general  ruin 
will  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

When  such  saws  as  this  appear  to  my  adversary 
pregnant  with  truth  and  wisdom, — when  they  seem 
to  him  the  point  from  which  the  world  can  be  firmly 
held  together,  while  I,  on  the  contrary,  think  them 
absolutely  null — "  without  form  and  void," — how 
can  we  come  to  any  understanding?  I  must  doubt,  if 
I  do  not  contest,  every  word  he  says.  In  the  first 
place,  what  does  he  mean  by  "  concede  ? "  Do  I 
"  concede  "  that  only  which  is  entirely  dependent  on 
my  own  will  ?  But  what  in  the  world  does  depend 
on  one  will,  without  reference  to  the  wills  of  others  ? 
Or  if  I  concede  that  only  which  is  agreeable  to  me, 
why,  then,  all  one  can  say  is,  that  the  unconceded 
comes  to  pass  quite  as  often  as  the  conceded.  Is 
it  with  my  consent  that  time  rolls  on  and  that 
every  thing  changes  with  time?  Did  the  Pope 
consent  to  the  Reformation?  or  did  his  non-con- 
senting retard  it  ?  Did  the  Venetians  consent  to  the 
new  direction  taken  by  the  commerce  of  the  world? 
or  did  the  English  *'  concede"  independence  to 
America?  If  concession  depends  iipon  individual 
will,  that  surely  has  its  limits.  Within  these  limits 
I  may  have  some  influence ;  without  them,  my  efforts 
are  but  wasted. 

The  first  question  therefore  is,  how  far  our 
powers  extend;  and  this  is  the  true  starting 
point  of  all  political  inquiries.  The  Impossible 
can  never  be  a  rational  object  of  endeavour. 
When  this  first  question  is  decided,  tlic  next  that 
offers  itself  is,  what  is  right  or  just  ?     If  I  owe  a 
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man  a  hundred  pounds  and  have  not  a  farthing, 
1  cannot,  in  practice,  *'  concede"  to  him  what  I  owe ; 
but  my  inability  in  no  way  affects  his  right.  If  I 
say,  *'  If  I  grant  him  ten  pounds,  he  will  only  ask  for 
more  and  more,  till  at  last  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
him  the  whole  hundred — therefore,  I  had  better 
grant  nothing,"  I  am  a  fool,  or  a  knave,  or  both. 

In  like  manner,  in  public  affairs,  a  concession  is 
generally  the  consequence  of  a  demand ;  and  ncitlicr 
is  the  result  of  any  individual  will.  The  prmctl 
rujht  of  expressing  the  will  (such  as  that  possessed 
by  the  lords,  or  the  king,  of  throwing  out  bills) 
has  no  effect  in  deciding  the  thing,  and  gives  no 
answer  to  the  question  of  wisdom  or  folly,  justice  or 
injustice.  It  is  often  maintained  in  letter,  when  it 
is  dead  in  spirit.  Such  maxims  as,  that  a  govern- 
ment ought  to  grant  no  demand,  or  to  grant 
every  demand,  are  equally  null.  Because  it  is 
possible  that  the  concession  of  a  just  demand  may 
be  followed  by  an  absurd  and  unjust  one,  I  am  in 
no  degree  absolved  from  the  first ;— on  the  contrary, 
the  concession  of  the  just,  is  precisely  what  will  give 
me  strength  to  withhold  the  unjust.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  just  principle  gives  birtli  to  a  whole 
scries  of  new  conclusions,  we  ought  not  to  bo 
alarmed,  but  should  learn  to  understand  how  and 
why  such  was  the  natural,  the'  inevitable,  and  the 
proper  result.  This  ensued  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  of  villenage,  of  commercial  restric- 
tions^  of  exclusive  class  or  corporate  privileges,  and 
so  on.  New  forms  of  disease,  as  well  as  new  vital 
energies,  are  doubtless  connected  with  every  new 
stage  of  development,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  re- 
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pressed^  nor  can  the  former  be  cured,  with  old 
nostrums. 

Never  was  a  universal  ruin  brought  about  by  the 
concession  of  what  was  just  and  suited  to  the  age 
(which,  indeed,  inquiry  proves  to  be  identical) ;  what 
was  destroyed  by  such  means  had  lived  out  its 
life.  Never,  on  the  contrary,  have  senseless  and 
untimely  changes  borne  the  fruits  hoped  for  by 
lovers  of  revolution.  Therefore  let  every  man  who 
has  a  share  in  public  affairs  exert  his  understand- 
ing to  the  utmost,  and  lay  aside  his  prejudices,  that 
he  may  see  where  it  is  fit  to  concede  and  where 
to  withhold;  and  not  fancy  himself  a  statesman  be- 
eause  he  can  repeat  a  few  plurases  out  of  Haller  or 
Bentham. 

General  changes,  moreover,  are  not  effected  by 
mere  personal  springs  of  action.  If  Luther's  oppo- 
sition to  the  sale  of  indulgences  proceeded  (as  some 
Cadiolics  falsely  assert)  only  from  envy  and  avarice^ 
the  Reformation  would  not  the  less  remain  a  mighty 
turn  in  human  affairs — an  event  belonging  to  uni- 
versal history.  Supposing  that  O'Connell's  efforts 
in  behalf  of  his  countrymen  spring  from  ambition  or 
from  avarice,  —  the  discovery  or  the  proclamation 
of  this  fact  will  neither  tranquillize  Ireland,  nor 
settle  the  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their 
demands.  If  immoral  springs  of  action  are  really  at 
work,  the  way  to  render  them  impotent  is  to  with- 
hold nothing  that  ought  to  be  granted. 

The  first  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  English  Church  has  appeared,  and  confirms, 
in  the  main,  what  people  knew  before.  For  in« 
stance,  the  vast  disparity  between  the  bishops'  sees. 
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The  number  of  parishes  they  contain  varies  from 
94  to  1234,  and  the  population  from  127>000  to 
1>688,(XX).  The  incomes^  which  are  in  no  degree 
Tegukkted  by  the  business,  are  no  less  unequal. 
The  least  fieivoured  of  bishops  has  only  about  924/. 
a-yeaT»  the  richest  19,00U/.  The  see  of  Canterbury 
yields  the  latter  sum ;  York,  12,000/. ;  Winchester, 
1 1 ,000/  ;  London,  13,000/. ;  Durham,  19,000/.  The 
gross  amount  of  all  the  sees  of  England  is  157,000/., 
thus  twenty-seven  individuals  receive  1,090,000  tha- 
lers.  This  indeed  explains  the  zeal  with  which 
eertain  aristocrats  assert  the  inviolability  of  ancient 
iBstitutions,  and  the  duty  of  regarding  church  pro* 
perty  as  private  property.  A  Presbyterian  division 
-of  these  fimds  would  rob  many  younger  sons  of 
their  iairest  prospects.  The  commissioners  observe 
that  bishops  are  subject  to  many  expenses;  that 
•those  incomes  only  should  be  reduced  which  ex- 
ceed 31,500  thalers,  and  that  none  should  be  raised 
which  now  amount  to  38,500.  This  seems  to  them 
the  maximum  of  possible  or  prudent  reform.  How 
would  our  bishops  and  superintendents  rejoice  if  it 
were  possible  to  put  them  on  such  a  reduced  esta- 
blishment as  this ! 

I  do  not  deny  that  ecclesiastics  may  have,  and  may 
usefully  expend,  incomes  like  those  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  our  prince-bishops ;  that  ecclesiastics  very 
often  expend  them  better  than  laymen;  that  an 
equalization  of  all  benefices  is  unjust  and  inexpe^ 
dknt]:  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  reforms  are 
needless  in  the  English  church,  or  that  trifling  re- 
forms will  do.  Those  who  deny  that  certain  indi- 
viduals have  too  much,  will  hardly  deny  that  a  vast 
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V)any  have  too  Utile ;  aiid»  indeed,  taking  these  into 
the  account,  the  Church  of  England  seems  to  mo 
rather  too  poor  than  too  rich. 

Several  people  to  whom  I  have  said  tliat  the 
present  system  seemed  to  bo  impractical  if  car- 
ried to  its  ftill  extent,  immediately  re{dicd>  "  Oh, 
then,  you  are  an  advocate  for  '  the  voluntary  sys** 
tem  V  "  This  "  then''  is,  however,  utterly  unsupported 
by  any  of  the  opinions  I  have  expressed.  On  the 
contrary,  I  repeat,  that  a  really  worldly,  that  is,  a 
careless,  dissipation  of  church  property  is  an  abomir. 
nation  in  my  eyes ;  that  the  alienation  of  it  from 
really  spiritual  uses  can  be  excused  only  by  afaso^ 
lute  necessity ;  and  that  I  look  upon  those  reQ0M>- 
mcndations  to  leave  the  church  of  Christ  to  tho 
chances  of  voluntary  contributions, — like  a  card  club 
or  a  reading-room, — ^which  some  seem  to  consider 
proofs  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  intelligence^  as 
proofs  of  nothing  but  either  misguided  fiinaticisia 
or  covert  hostility.  What  would  become  of  all  our 
schools  and  colleges,  if  they  were  left  entirely  to  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  scholars?  And  yet. 
many  people  who  think  School  necessary,  regard 
Church  as  superfluous. 

A  well-informed  man  observed  to  me,  that  tins 
report  on  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  included,  in 
fact,  only  tlieir  fixed  incomes;  and  tliatif  the  im- 
mense patronage,  the  undetermined  dues,  which  are 
seldom  estimated  high  enough,  and  especially  the 
large  sums  paid  on  the  granting  of  new  leases  were 
calculated,  the  estimate  might  nearly  be  doubled,  or 
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eertaialy  greatly  raised.  Moreover^  that  a  great  part 
of  the  ariatocratical  power  of  the  bishops  rests  not 
on  their  personal  office,  but  on  their  patronage. 

Doubtless,  patronage  is  frequently  abused ;  but 
election  is  equally  liable  to  objections ;  and  if  there 
is  no  church  property,  no  endowment,  the  clergy 
Ml  into  a  very  pernicious  dependence  on  the  opi- 
nions and  ihc  wishes  of  their  flocks. 

♦  ♦  ♦  » 

I  mentioned  to  you  the  impression  which  the  pub- 
lic subscriptions  for  defraying  the  cost  of  elections 
Eiade  open  me,  and  the  inferences  which  suggested 
themselves  to  my  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to 
eeaomunicate  to  you  what  I  have  heard  on  the  other 
side  of  this  matter.  You  must  carefully  disting^sh 
bribery  (said  a  man  who  knows  England  more  accu- 
rately than  I  do)  from  necessary  and  legally  recog- 
nised expenses.  Since  the  number  of  polling  places 
has  been  increased,  and  the  time  allowed  for  voting 
aibridgcd,  these  expenses  are,  indeed,  considerably 
diminished;  but  by  no  means  abolished.  There 
is  the  cost  of  the  booths,  hustings,  desks,  travelling 
and  board  of  voters,  law  expenses,  and  so  on.  If 
these  were  thrown  on  the  voters,  the  partition  and 
collection  of  them  would  be  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  and  many  would  abandon  all  share  in 
the  business  of  elections ;  thus  leaving  the  whole  in 
a  .few,  and  by  no  means  the  purest  hands.  It  is 
bet^r,  therefore,  that  the  candidates  should  be  left 
to  pay  something  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
a  seat  in  the  legislature.  That  poor  men  are  thus 
doterred  fi*om  offering  themselves  the  Englisl\ 
think  an  advantage ;  they  wish  that  none  but  opu- 
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lent  men  should  represent  them.  The  facility  for 
individual  bribery  has  been  greatly  lessened  by 
the  Beform  Bill,  because  the  number  of  voters  ia 
greatly  increased^'  and  it  is  easier  to  buy  few  than 
many. 

I  could  but  defer  to  the  justice  of  some  of  these 
remarks — and>  indeed,  even  the  defenders  of  rotten 
boroughs  have  a  good  deal  to  say  for  themselves : 
yet  thus  much  I  must  maintain  in  spite  of  them. 
Certainly  morality  and  disinterestedness  cannot  be 
forced  by  laws ;  bat  these  forms^  and  this  doctrine 
of  expenses  legaUy  and  necessarily  thrown  upon 
the  candidate,  lead  almost  inevitably  to  indirect 
bribery  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  prove  exactly  where  the 
limits  have  been  transgressed.  How  can  280,000 
thalers  (40,0002.)  be  spent  in  the  lawful  expenses 
of  an  election  ?  How  can  it  be  necessary  for  one 
individual  to  subscribe  1000/.  for  planks  for  polling 
booths,  and  such  like?  As  to  the  second  point, 
it  is  certainly  good  that  legislators  should  be  men 
of  property ;  but  this  might  be  secured  by  much 
better  means  than  extravagant  election  expenses, 
the  direct  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  very 
wealth  regarded  as  a  recommendation. 

Thirdly,  the  exclusive  predominancy  of  money  is 
as  one-sided  as  that  of  birth  ;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  bribe  many  electors  than  few, 
it  is  also  true  that  small  gains  are  more  important 
to  the  mass,  than  larger  ones  to  persons  of  a  higher 
class ;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  the  sum  required  may 
be  the  same,  only  more  subdivided.  But  that  the 
great  question  of  the  duration  of  parliaments  should 
turn  so  much  upon  money,  is  a  very  serious,  not  to 
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say  alarming,  thing.  From  all  this  it  seems,  that 
a  mere  general,  abstract  view  of  the  English 
law  and  customs  of  election  will  not  suffice;  and 
that^  in  practice,  many  things  work  very  diffe- 
rently from  what  one  would  anticipate.  Never- 
theless,  I  cannot  but  maintain  that  both  theory 
and  practice  exhibit  something  essentially  false 
and  artificial ;  and  that  here  exists  morbid  matteif 
of  which  both  parties  are  conscious,  and  which 
both  turn  to  account ;  but  for  which  both  ought  to 
combine  in  devising  a  timely  remedy. 


When  I  have  closed  or  sent  off  my  daily  register 
of  events,  I  always  recollect  a  number  of  things 
which  I  ought  to  have  mentioned.  Then  it  is  too 
late, — ^what  I  have  omitted  finds  no  appropriate 
place.  But  it  really  is  impossible  to  devote  more 
time  in  a  day  to  writing  than  I  do.  This  being 
Easter  we^k,  I  have,  indeed,  literary  holidays  at 
the  Museum ;  but  I  have  visits  to  pay  and  various 
things  to  see,  for  which  I  have  no  leisure  at  othex' 
times.  Lastly,  you  must  not  forget  that,  from  the 
enormous  distances,  everything  takes  double  as 
much  time  as  in  Berlin,  even  if  you  ride.  Of  this 
I  had  experience  yesterday. 

I  went  with  Messrs.  M and  O to 

Lambeth,  to  see  the  steam  printing-presses  by 
which  the  'Penny  Magazine,'  among  many  other 
things,  is  printed.  Jt  was  a  very  in  teresting  sight, 
both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail .  Twenty  presses, 
moved  by  steam,  worked  with  such  unwearied  ra- 
pidity, that  a  thousand  sheets  were  printed  in  an 
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hour ;  i.  e.,  in  ten  hours,  by  the  twenty  presses, 
200,000  copies ;  the  •  number  which  the  *  Penny 
Magazine*  sells. 

Bcvolving  cyUnders  are  corered  with  printers' 
ink,  which  they  spread  over  a  horizontal  surface, 
with  greater  evenness  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  most  careful  hand-labour.  The  machine 
takes  the  sheet,  passes  it  over  the  types  (after  these 
have  received  the  necessary  quantity  of  ink  from 
the  blackened  horizontal  plate),  prints  it  on  one 
side,  then  turns  the  sheet  in  the  most  intelligent 
manner,  prints  the  other  side,  and  deposits  it  before 
the  hands  of  a  workman  who  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  it  away.  And  all  this  goes  on  more  rapidly 
than  one  can  tell  it !  In  the  time  required  to  write 
these  few  lines,  the  machine  prints  some  hundreds 
of  sheets. 

If  we  compare  the  snaiVs  process  of  transcrib- 
ing with  this  communication  and  communicabi- 
lity  of  thought,  idealism  and  realism, — those  re- 
conciled antagonists, — seem  to  have  acquired 
such  force  as  no  human  being  could  have  ima- 
gined, even  fefter  the  invention  of  printing.  How 
do  the  rapidity  and  operation  of  speech,  which  can 
extend  but  to  so  small  a  circle,  sink  in  the  com- 
parison !  how  feeble  seems  the  influence  of  elo- 
quence which  can  act  upon  hearers  alone  !  A  steam 
printing-press  like  this  would  strike  terror  into  an 
army  of  censors ;  they  would  flee  before  it  as  the 
savages  of  America  fled  before  the  new  and  terrific 
horses  of  their  invaders.  You  will  tell  me,  that 
the  Indians  no  longer  run  away  from  the  horses ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  they  ceased  to  fear 
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them,  becaoBe  they  learned  to  rido  and  to  master 
them.  Horseman  agidnst  horseman,  tlien ;  that  is 
to  saf  ,  an  enlightened  steam-press  sending  forth 
wholesome  knowledge,  is  the  only  equal,  nay, 
superior,  force  by  which  to  make  war  upon  steam* 
error  and  licentiousness.  Two  hundred  thousand 
sheets  read  by  some  millions  of  people  may  be* 
come  the  source  of  such  infinite  blessings,  or  sudi 
infinite  calamities  to  mankind,  that  a  society  of 
high-minded  and  enlightened  men,  combining  to 
diffuse  really  **  useful  knowledge,'*  would  exercise 
a  fiur  more  powerful  tutelary  influence  in  the 
state,  than  the  whole  body  of  those  negations, 
censors  and  censorial  boards. 

After  I  had  seen  and  admired  the  operations 
of  the  machine  as  a  whole,  I  learned  many  cur  ioils 
details:  for  instance,  how  the  single  types  arc 
formed,  how  they  are  placed  together  and  trans- 
formed into  stereotype  plates ;  how  plaster-casts 
are  taken  from  the  blocks  of  wood-cuts,  lead  and 
antimony  again  cast  into  these  matrices,  and  thus 
plates  produced,  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
tlie  blocks, 

I  said  just  now,  or  I  meant  to,  say,  mind  alone 
can  advance  or  impede  mind.  A  positive  force 
must  be  met  by  positive  means;  otherwise  little 
or  nothing  is  effected,  and  the  ground  gradually 
slips  from  under  the  feet.  All  the  censors  in  the 
world  could  not  stop  the  movement  of  the  steam- 
press,  but  would  be  hurried  along,  or  torn  in 
pieces  by  its  resistless  force.  If  tlicre  were  a 
force  which  could  effectually  obstruct  this  infi- 
nitely accelerated  power  of  diffusing  thought,  or 
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could  diTwt  its  operations  at  >vin,  this  would 
invoke  the  possibility,  indeed  the  actual  exist- 
ence»  of  a  tyranny  such  as  is  unknown  to  history. 
In  comparison  with  this,  the  red  ink  of  censors 
were  but  milk  and  water. 

S^^  then,— these  excerptors  will  say,— you  are 
a  defender  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  press; 
you  think  that  it  is  right  and  wise  ki  a  govern- 
ment to  allow  the  poison  of  pernicious  doctrines 
to  be  disseminated  among  masses,  and  to  infect 
the  whole  people.     On  the  contrary,  gentlemen, 
I  have  the  greatest  disgust  not  only  at  what  you 
strike  out,  but  very  often  at  what  you  leave  in :  but 
I  am  ol  opinion  that  these  ineffectual  restraints 
serve  but  to  whet  the  desire  for  the  forbidden 
fruit.     The  waggon,  heavily  laden  with  poison, 
n>Us  down  the  hill  with  resistless  rapidity,  white 
the  flv  of  a  censor,  perched  on  the  wheel,  fancies 
tliat  his  weight  wiU  be  sufficient  to  avert   all 
danger.    Vain  presumption,  or  weU-meaning  de- 
lusion !     A  Penny  Magazine  of  really  valuable 
and  usefVd  matter  wore  a  far  more  effectual  drag- 
chain  ! 

From  the  present  and  the  future  we  turned  to 
the  )>ast ; — to  Westminster  Abbey  and  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chai^el,  If  what  I  have  just  written 
got8  me  into  disgrace  with  some,  what  will  others 
think  of  the  confession  I  am  now  going  to  make  ? 
WoMtminster  Abbey,  as  I  saw  it  in  Paris, — ^the 
puiutiHl  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  IKorama, — 
inudo  a  grander,  more  sublime,  and  more  har- 
monious impression  on  me,  excited  and  touched 
nu\  far  more  than  the  realitv.  There  I  saw  the 
Hv4onu\  oditico  at  one  glance ;  the  whole  extent 
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was  before  me,  and  an  awfiil  stillness  seemed 
to  invite  the  mighty  dead  from  their  tombs,  al- 
though those  tombs  were  not  visible.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  wooden 
partitions,  doors,  screens,  raiUngs,  and  comers. 
Nowhere  a  grand  general  effect ;  nowhere  a  feel- 
ing of  congruity,  and  of  regard  to  the  main  ob- 
ject,— the  architectonic  character  of  the  building. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  these  nooks  and  swallows* 
nests  were  contrived  merely  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  showmen  and  key-bearers  who  lurk  in 
them.  I  made  all  possible  efforts  (^disregarding 
tiie  building  or  intentionally  looking  away  irom 
it)  to  elevate  my  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the 
recollection  of  the  immortal  dead  who  rest  within 
its  Dvalls ;  but  most  of  the  prominent  monuments 
are  so  utterly  tasteless,  so  devoid  of  all  artistical 
beauty,  that  one  inevitably  falls  into  a  discordant 
key  from  a  feeling  either  of  the  ridiculous  or  the 
vexatious ;  I  could  hardly  keep  my  mind  in  the 
right  frame  even  when  looking  on  the  altered 
face  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  stem  features  of 
Elizabeth.  Both  were  no  doubt  intended  as 
portraits. 

If  Shakspeare  and  Handel  (the  two  greatest 
among  the  artists  immortahzed  here)  were  such 
pretending,  affected  coxcombs  as  Boubilliac  has 
made  of  them,  the  French  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  Italians  of  this,  must  be  right.  If  their 
works  were  to  be  judged  by  these  statues,  small 
indeed  would  be  the  truth  or  the  beauty  of  either. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  they  are  like- 
nesses— if,  indeed,  that  be  the  case. 

K  2 
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The  style  of  Henry  YII/s  Chapel  has  been 
justly  called  rkh ;  but  is  not  the  interims  somewhat 
orerloaded  ?  Do  not  the  traceries^  and  the  short 
interrupted  lines  on  the  outside  produee  an  eSieet 
rather  of  littleness  than  of  variety  ?  But  I  am 
&Uen  into  such  a  strain  that  if  I  do  not  break  off 
I  shall  be  stoned.  Chantrey^s  motiuments  in  the 
abbey  have  certainly  a  very  different  character 
from  the  others ;  his  statues  are  human  beings : 
yet  in  my  opinion  they  are  still  far  behind  the 
German  school,  both  in  poetical  conception  and 
in  technical  finish. 

Yesterday   I  went  to  call   on  Miss  O   >    ■■! 

Vhom  I  met  at  Lord  M *s.      She  has  a 

handsome  person  and  a  cultivated  mind,  an  air 
of  great  good  nature,  and  is  rich  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  in  short,  she  combines  every  quality  fitted 
to  inspire  a  fatal  passion, — ^if  I  were  my  own 
son.  Her  mother  too  made  a  very  agreeable 
impression  on  me;  her  father  was  not  present. 
The  daughter  was  better  informed  about  German 
literature  than  many  German  young  ladies.  In- 
deed I  hear  on  all  sides  that  young  English- 
women are  generally  educated  with  great  care, 
and  learn  more  in  proportion  than  their  brothers. 
This  would  at  once  explain  why  Englishmen  are 
so  pre-eminent  in  some  things ;  in  others,  for  in- 
stance, the  fine  arts,  so  far  behind.  But  I  have 
spoken  of  this  before.  You  must  pardon  occa- 
sional repetitions ;  these  very  repetitions  show 
that  circumstances  have  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  anew,  and  confirmed  my  former  opinions. 

When  I  went  away,  mother  and  daughter  cor- 
dially shook  hands  with  me,  as  is  done  with  us 
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on  great  occasions  only,  and  scarcely  ever  by 
young  women.  I  know  tliat  the  custom  is  uni-* 
irersal  liere>  and  means  no  more  than  ^  Gutoa 
tag/'  in  Gnsnawoy ;  in  spite  of  that,  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure,  I  felt  as  if  our  acquaintance  had 
thus  made  great  progrcai,  and  as  if  a  ray  of  human 
sympatliy*  had  fallen  upon  mo  in  my  solitude. 

I  was  afraid  yesterday,  as  I  went  rather  late  to 
aee  '  Macbeth,*  at  Covent  Garden,  that  I  should 
not  got  a  place.     What  a  mistake ! 

The  house  is  just  like  Drury  Lane,  only  rather, 
less  ornamented,  and  rather  dirtier.  And  the  per** 
&naance  ? 

'  Mn.'  Vandenhoff  had  certainly  caught  some  o(# 
tiie  psychological  features  of  Macbeth ;  the  subtle^. 
sopfaiatical  inward  debate,  the  doubting,  wavering 
jiurpose ;  but  nowhwe  did  I  catch  a  gleam  of 
that  originally  heroic  nature  which  alone  could 
faavb  rendered  him  on  object  worthy  of  audi  high 
and  elaborste  temptation. 

Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Sloman,  a  fiendish  shrewj 
who  must  have  been  the  torment  of  her  husband's 
life  long  beibro  the  predictions  of  the  witches. 
Even  in  the  sleeping  scene  she  betrayed  only  fo»r 
of  discovery  and  of  punishment ;  and  the  exag*. 
gerated  action,  the  rubbing  of  the  hands,  and 
seeming  to  dip  tl^m  in  water,  and  the  rhetorical 
"  to  bed !"  were  very  little  to  my  taste. 

To  sum  np  my  impression  of  the  whole*— an  ex* 
cess  of  effort,  of  bustle,  and  of  accentuation ;  with 
every  now  and  then,  by  way  of  clap-trap,  a  violent 
and  yet  toneless  screaming.  Exactly  those  pa«4 
sages  in  which  these  stage  passions  were  the  most 
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boisterous  and  distressing  were  the  most  ap- 
plauded. There  is  not  a  single  well-frequented 
German  theatre  (such  as  those  of  Vienna,  Berlin, 
or  Dresden)  in  which  so  bad  a  performance  as 
this  would  have  been  exhibited.  The  three 
witches  were  represented  by  three  men ;  and  to 
give  greater  variety  and  interest  to  Shakspeare, 
a  long  unmusical  singsong  was  introduced,  which 
only  retarded  the  action  of  the  piece.  Well  as  I 
know  Macbeth,  I  often  could  not  understand  the 
clipped  and  compressed  English  articulation ;  if 
the  fault  is  partly  mine,  it  is  also  partly  that  of 
the  language.  Why  did  I  imderstand  every 
word  last  year  in  Venice?  Why  did  Erminia 
Gherardi  intrance  me  as  she  did,  while  Mrs. 
Sloman  produces  no  effect  upon  me  ?  I  have  no 
passion  for  playing  the  dissatisfied.  After  Lady 
Macbeth's  last  scene  I  went  home,  and  lost  the 
rest  of  Macbeth  and  a  grand  melodrama — or  lost 
nothing.  Carlmilhan,  from  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers,  is  one  of  the  tasteless  monstrosities 
of  the  modern  unschooled  school.  My  indul- 
gence in  dramatic  art  cost  1  thaler,  8  gr.  It 
was  not  worth  so  much  as  the  mackerel  I  had  at 
dinner. 

One  other  observation  about  Macbeth.  In 
the  banquet  scene  two  tables  were  placed  along 
each  side  of  the  stage,  and  thrones  erected  for 
the  king  and  queen,  in  the  centre  at  the  back. 
Neither  of  them  took  any  share  in  the  feast ;  there 
were  neither  places  for  them  at  these  side-tables 
nor  any  table  of  their  own.  Lady  Macbeth  re- 
mained seated  alone  upon  her  throne,  and  de- 
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claimed  from  thence  till  she  led  out  her  husband« 
He^  on  the  contrary,  took  a  chair,  brought  it  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  and  seated  himself  upon 
it,  till  he  became  engaged  in  the  dialogue  with 
his  wife.  When  he  rises,  Banquo  glides  in  from 
the  side-scene,  and  sits  down  in  this  same  chair. 
The  second  time,  he  calls  out  from  the  opposite 
side-scene  and  places  himself  in  front  of  Macbeth. 
The  whole  action  and  combination  of  this  scene 
is  far  better  ordered  in  Berlin ;  though  even  there 
the  appearance  of  the  bloody  ghost  savours  a 
httle  of  the  peepshow.  If  Macbeth  sees  a  dag* 
ger  and  clutches  it,  without  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending one  by  a  wire  from  the  ceiling  before 
his  eyes  and  the  public's, — might  not  he  and  they 
sec  an  invisible  ideal  Banquo  and  tremble  at  his 
presence  ?  Or  if  this  be  too  much  to  ask,  could 
not  a  shadowy  figure  be  produced  by  some  opti- 
cal means,  as  Enslen  once  did?  The  effect  of 
this,  if  properly  managed,  would  be  far  more 
ghostlike  and  supernatural. 

S$mday,  ^/vi/26/A,  1635. 

Yesterday,  after  T  had  very  industriously 
written  letters,  I  bought  a  map  of  the  environs 
of  London,  studied  it,  and  then  drove  to  Rich- 
mond with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  We  went  first  down 
Oxford  Street,  then  to  the  left  through  Hyde 
Park,  through  Kensington  and  Hammersmith, 
and  past  Barnes  and  Mortlake  to  our  place  of 
destination.  The  country  is,  as  you  may  imagine, 
highly  cultivated,  and  exhibits  a  universal  neat- 
ness and  elegance.     The  numerous  villas  and 
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gardens  arc  very  iiuuting,  and  often  have  an 
Italian  air>  from  the  luxuriant  ivy  and  creepers, 
the  balconies,  verandahs,  and  the  hkc.  Though 
in  Italy  many  things  are  more  striking  and  poeti- 
cal from  the  favouring  climate,  the  forms  of  tho 
hills  and  mountains,  the  character  of  the  ground, 
and  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  yet  the  melancholy 
observation  obtrudes  itself,  that  the  proprietor 
is  poor,  and  that  the  poetical  charm  but  too  often 
resides  in  ruins,  ancient  or  modern.  It  is  thus 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  along  the  Brenta, 
and  around  Venice.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  every 
door  and  window,  the  most  trifling  arrangements, 
show  that  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed  on  tltem,- 
and  can  be  bestowed,  because  wealth  is  univer- 
sally diffused. 

The  Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge  is  a  iSno 
and  useful  work.  In  whatever  depends  on  mecha- 
nical fitness  and  precision,  the  English  are  masters; 
where  taste  is  required,  they  seem  frequently  to 
confound  the  merely  extraoi'dinary  witli  the  poe- 
tical, and  to  prefer  the  fantastic  to  the  artistic.  A 
very  severe  judgment  ma}"  be  passed  on  many  of 
the  London  buildings ;  they  only  produce  effect 
by  mass,  and  by  being  surrounded  with  other 
masses :  for  example,  what  an  cxtrordinary  coiffure 
is  that  stuck  upon  the  Mansion  House !  And 
where  is  one  to  seek  the  school  of  architecture  in 
which  the  man  studied  who  is  now  constructing 
those  strangest  of  buildings  at  Charing  Cross  ? 
Viccnza,  within  her  narrow  walls,  contains  a  greater 
number  of  beautiful  and  stately  palaces  than  are 
to  be  found  in  all  gigantic  London. 
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From  the  fcrrace  at  Kichmond  the  eye  wan- 
den  or  reposes  with  delight  over  the  expanse 
of  country  as  far  as  Windsor;  and  the  winding 
course  of  the  Thames^  and  the  changing  lights 
and  shadows  of  England^  increase  its  variety  and 
beauty.  Unfortuimtely  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
splendour  of  the  bursting  spring.  The  plants 
seemed  as  if  they  would  wait  no  longer,  but  would 
defy  the  tmusually  long  and  obstinate  ^vinter. 
Everybody  says  that  such  weather  at  this  time  of 
year  is  quite  extraordinary. 

■  ■  told  me  that  admission  to  a  party  at 

the  Duke  of  D ^'s  was  a  thing  so  eagerly 

sought  after,  and  so  important,  that  I  was  most 
fortunate  in  having  obtained  it;  and  that,  if  I 
could  prove  I  had  been  there,  I  should  pass  for  a^ 
man  of  fashion  all  over  England— if,  only,  my 
fashionable,  does  not  share  the  fate  of  my  literary, 
celebrity !  A  short  time  ago  a  gentleman,  who 
presented  me  to  a  company,  mentioned  my  name, 
and  most  politely  added  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  say  more,  for  that  this  was  sufficient  distinc- 
tion, recommendation,  and  honour.  But  hcforc 
I  had  time  complacently  to  pocket  this  tistimo- 
nium  morum  et  dUigentice,  I  heard  my  host  (for 
my  ears  are  sharper  than  my  eyes)  whispering, 
not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  some  Germans,  that  I 
was  the  author  of  the  '  Hohcnstaufcn,*  and  so 
forth.  So  I  was  preserved  from  having  my  head 
turned,  and  had  the  joke  into  the  bargain. 
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Museum — Fhilhannonic  Concert — ^Police-office — Summary  Pro- 
ceeding— Morning  Concert — Concert-room — ^English,  French, 
and  German  women — Royal  Military  Aiyium — Chelsea  Ho»- 
pital— Hyde  Park. 

London,  Monday,  April  27th,  1835. 

To-day,  after  a  week's  holiday,  I  resume  my 
labours  at  the  Museum,  with  which  I  am  very 
well  satisfied.  I  shall  continue  thus  to  divide 
my  time  between  the  past  and  the  present,  as  it 
beseems  a  Professor  historiarum. 

If  I  could  but  divide  myself,  and  read  manu- 
scripts in  the  Museum,  the  Chapter  House,  and 
the  State-Paper  Office;  books  and  newspapers  in 
the  clubs ;  make  visits,  look  at  galleries  and  col- 
lections, wander  about  the  parks,  and  write  letters 
at  home,  at  one  and  the  same  moment !  In  spite 
of  the  utmost  economy  of  time,  I  do  not  know 
how  all  these  things  are  to  be  accompUshed. 

Last  night  I  went  to  the  Philharmonic  Concert, 
and  heard, — 

1st.  Beethoven's  '  Symphony  in  B.*  It  went 
very  well, — better  than  before. 

2nd.  *  Dies  Bildniss  ist  bezaubemd  schbn,*  sung 
by  Bubini.  His  voice  is  twice  as  powerfiil  as  that 
of  Mantius,  and  his  facility  in  executing  trills, 
roulades,  and  quavers  far  greater.  But  as  he 
thought  proper  to  introduce  all  these  tricks,  and 
entirely  to  disregard  the  simple  musical  elocution. 
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he  produced  far  less  effect  upon  me  than  I  ex- 
pected. Here  this  imperfect  sij'le,  which,  spite 
of  its  apparent  variety,  brings  down  everything 
to  the  same  level,  is  extremely  admired. 

3rd.  Concerto  Hummel  in  '  A  Flat,'  played 
by  Neate.  Extraordinary  clapping,  because  the 
performer  is  an  Englishman.  In  Berlin  people 
would  say,  the  touch  wanted  power,  the  expression 
was  indistinct ;  in  short,  that  there  was  much  still 
to  learn.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  play  so 
9&,er  a  week's  practice; — and  my  vanity  is  not 
great  on  the  side  of  music. 

4th.  Terzetto  from  OteUo, — '  Ti  parla  amore/ 
sung  by  Grisi,  Lablache,  and  Bubini,  and  much 
admired ;  though  the  composition,  as  adapted  to 
those  words,  is  perfectly  absurd — ^particularly  the 
running  passages. 

5th.  Overture  to  the  '  Jimgfrau  von  Orleans,' 
by  Moscheles ;  with  the  three  principal  elements, 
the  Pastoral,  the  Martial,  the  Behgious.  Con- 
ception and  execution  meritorious,  but  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  intelligible  to  those  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  diift. 

6th.  Symphony — Haydn. 

After  such  a  musical  supper,  and  that  at  the 
close  of  such  a  day,  you  will  not  wonder  if  I  had 
enough,  and  left  the  rest  unheard.  Otherwise  I 
should  not  be  sitting  here,  but  must  have  lain  in 
bed.  It  is  also  my  firm  persuasion,  that  nobody 
can  listen  with  full  attention  and  enjoyment  to 
music  (especially  undramatic  music)  for  more  than 
two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a  half 
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mJneMda^,  April  29/ik,  1835. 

To-day  Mr.  S— — ,  police  magistrate  for  tho 
district^  took  me  to  his  office  or  court. 


Most  of  tho  affairs  that  concern  the  police  are 
decided  by  one  magistrate*  the  more  important 
by  two,  and  those  which  require  the  decision  of  a 
jury  are  referred  to  tlie  law  courts.  Questions  of 
poUcc  and  of  law  are  not  so  rigorously  divided 
as  Mrith  us — ^indeed  many  aie  referred  to  the  same 
persons.  The  magistrate  sat  at  a  table ;  before 
him,  at  another,  were  two  clerks  or  protocollanti* 
Behind  the  bar,  or  separation  of  the  room,  was 
the  complainant ;  on  the  left,  in  a  place  assigned, 
the  accused.  The  business  was  conducted  with 
groat  quietness  and  acuteness ;  questions  asked, 
defence  heard,  and  judgment  pronounced.  First 
were  brought  in  the  persons  who  had  been  ap- 
prehended and  confined  in  the  course  of  the 
night. 

A.  B.  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  stand. 
Does  he  admit  this  ? — ^Ycs. — He  must  pay  ^.-^ 
Dismissed. 

This  gentleman  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in  my 
omnibus. — When  did  you  see  this  pane  whole 
last? — I  can't  exactly  say. — Has  he  any  wit- 
nesses?— No,  but  the  gentleman  was  drunL — 
Fined  5«. — ^Dismissed. 

C.  D.  was  drunk,  and  is  very  often  drunk. — 
Fined  5«. — The  next  time  to  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction. 

Remarkable: — that  the  shabbiest-looking  fel- 
lows could  all  pay  down  their  5«.  at  a  moment's 
notice  y  and  that  men  very  well  to  do, — "  respect- 
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able  men*'  as  the  English  call  them, — ^were  found 
drank  about  the  streets. 

That  woman  bfought  me  a  begging  letter  with 
testimonials,  wliich,  for  soeh  and  such  reasons* 
are  false.*— That  man  writes  petitions  complaining 
of  his  extreme  misery,  his  wife  is  ill,  his  chfldren 
without  food.  Sec.,  &c. — Where  does  he  live? 
— I  don*t  know  the  exact  house. — Shall  I  send 
for  his  wife  and  children,  and  hear  ? — Ho, — Guilty 
of  deception,  and  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences. — Both  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
for  three  months. — And  they  went  off  without 
any  attempt  at  reply  or  remark,  and  the  business 
was  done;  and  all  the  decisions  seemed  to  me, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  to  the  offenders 
thCTiselves,  perfectly  just. 

After  I  had  heard  these  summary  and  efficient 
proceedings  with  great  interest,  and  had  post- 
poned kings  and  queens  to  knaves  and  drunk* 
ards,  my  historical  conscience  took  alarm,  and  I 
went  to  work  at  the  Museum  firom  two  to  four. 

Ss/a<n%,  May  %ui,  1S3S. 

Although  I  was  greatly  delighted  with  the 
spoil  I  gathered  yesterday  at  the  Museum 
from  the  letters  of  Bandolf  and  Bedford  during 
their  embassies,  and  would  gladly  have  stayed 
longer,  I  was  obliged  to  break  off  after  three 
hours'  work,  because  Mrs.T had  had  the  good- 
ness to  promise  to  take  me  to  Moscheles*  morning 
concert,  which  began  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Though  1  am  no  friend  of  concerts  in  general, 
yet  as  Mr.  Moscheles'  is  one  of  the  choicest  and 
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the  best  attended,  I  determined  to  kear  it,  as  a 
sample  of  what  the  London  public  likes,  and  what 
it  can  obtain,  in  the  musical  way. 

The  Concert-room  in  the  £ang*s  Theatre  has  li 
steep  orchestra,  reaching  to  the  ceiling  at  ond 
end,  and  tiers  of  boxes  at  the  other.  On  the  right 
is  a  bare  wall ;  on  the  left,  three  narrow  windowv 
for  lighting  the  whole  room.  The  space  in  the 
centre  is  filled  with  benches,  but  only  every  other 
row  has  a  back — a  sort  of  training  for  the  outside 
of  the  stage  coaches.  The  room  has  neither  size 
nor  beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  walk  are  shab- 
bily and  tastelessly  painted  with  arabesques,  more 
like  those  on  a  china  tea-cup  than  those  of  Ha* 
phaeFs  Loggie.  So  rich  a  people  as  the  English 
might  really  afford  to  have  these  scratched  out. 
A  white  wall  would  be  better  than  such  pitiful 
scrawls.  The  concert  began  at  two  and  ended 
at  half-past  five,  for  there  were  no  less  than 
seventeen  pieces.  I  shall  give  you  a  list  of  them, 
accompanied  by  a  few  scholia,  or  marginal 
glosses. 

1.  Overture  to  the  '  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.' 
I  prefer  the  peaceful  and  religious  part  to  the 
warlike ;  or  at  least  I  should  strike  out  some  reso- 
lutions and  discords  from  the  latter,  in  order  to 
give  greater  simplicity  to  the  whole,  and  perhaps 
greater  historical  consistency  with  that  period  of 
musical  art.  For  musical  war  and  peace  have  a 
different  character  in  different  ages,  and  yet  each 
belongs  to  the  other — relates  to,  and  illustrates 
the  other.  The  martial  part  of  this  overture  em- 
ploys all  the  arts  of  music  in  use  at  the  present 
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day,  and  is  thus  out  of  keeping  with  the  pastoral 
music,  which  is  manifestly  of  a  former  age. 

2.  Scena  from  the  '  Freischutz/  Miss  Robaon. 
I  have  bad  luck  with  this  scene  in  foreign  lands. 
In  Paris,  I  heard  it  sung  very  accurately,  but 
without  the  least  expression,  by  DamoreauCinti; 
and  there  are  at  lea^t  a  hundred  Demoiselles  in 
Berlin  who  could  accomplish  the  task  as  well  as 
Miss  Bobson. 

3.  Duet  from  Bossini^s  '  Donna  del  Lago/ 
sung  by  Grisi  and  Bubini.  Grisi's  voice  is  power- 
ful, and  cultivated  according  to  the  true  rules  of 
art ;  but  her  musical  elocution,  nay,  even  her  tone, 
has,  occasionally,  something  vulgar,  which  you 
never  hear  in  German  singers.  Less  voice,  with 
more  elevation  and  sentiment,  would  produce 
more  effect.  Bubini  trembles  when  he  holds  a 
note  ;  whether  he  takes  this  defect  for  a  beauty, 
or  whether  his  voice  is  growing  old,  and  he  cannot 
help  it,  I  don't  know.  Much  less  lungs,  voice, 
art  and  expression  are  required  for  all  that 
trickery  of  whispering  and  shouting,  piping  and 
quavering,  than  good-natured  admirers  think. 

4.  ^  Concerto  pathelique*  for  the  piano-forte, 
by  Moscheles.  I  will  only  put  two  questions  as 
to  this.  First,  would  not  every  piano-forte  con- 
certo be  the  better  for  being  deUvered  from  such 
powerful  accompaniments  as  drums  and  trumpets? 
Is  not  the  contrast  too  violent,  and  the  effect  of 
the  principal  instrument  enfeebled  ? 

Secondly.  The  piano-forte  is,  in  many  respects, 
inferior  to  all  stringed  and  wind  instruments ;  but 
it  has  one  great  advantage — that  the  player  can 
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execute  several  parte  at  onoe,  aceording  to  the 
rules  of  harmony.  Why  is  this  pecuUar  advan-> 
tage,  of  which  the  old  German  school  invariably 
availed  itself^  nour  utterly  neglected,  both  by  com- 
posers and  performers  ? 

5.  Air,  '  Ah  quando  in  regio  talamo,^  by 
Donizetti,  sung  by  Madame  Caradori  Allan. 
A  hodge-podge  of  unconnected  phrases,  tacked 
together  with  solfeggios,  sung  with  accuracy  and 
facility,  and  greatly  applauded. 

6.  Aria,  '  Largo  al  factotum,'  sung  by  La* 
blaehe  as  admirably  as  before.  But  it  is  better 
siuted  to  the  stage  than  to  a  gentleman  in  Uack, 
with  white  kid  gloves,  in  an  orchestra. 

7.  Quintet,  the  dirge  of  '  Rosabelle"  com- 
posed by  Horsley,  Mus.  Bac.  A  simple  ballad, 
requiring  a  simple,  lyrical,  touching  melody,  cat 
up  into  recitative,  solo,  trio,  and  quintet;  and, 
to  my  taste,  utterly  spoiled  by  the  emplo]rment  of 
all  sorts  of  complicated  scientific  expedients. 

8.  Terzetto,  '  Ambi  morrete,'  from  Donizettrs 
'  AnnaBolena,'  sung  by  Grisi,  Lablachc,  and  Rn* 
bini.  One  must  have  resigned  all  idea  of  dra> 
matic  music,  and  have  lost  all  memory  and  trace 
that  such  a  thing  ever  existed,  before  one  can 
give  onc*s  admiration  to  the  senseless  roulades, 
the  dancing  rhythm,  the  starts,  screams,  and  die- 
away  whispers,  with  which  a  royal  tyrant,  his  wife, 
and  her  lover  amuse  themselves  and  others  in  the 
hour  of  death.  The  stupidity  of  opera  composers 
has  now  become  so  audacious,  and  their  audacity 
so  stupid,  that  art  will  probably  once  more  raise 
itself  from  these  disgusting  tricks  to  a  pure  and 
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noble  stylo.     At  the  present  moment  this  cholera 
rages,  as  it  seems,  all  over  Europe. 

9.  Concertante  for  piano-forle,  violin,  and  vio- 
loncello, Beethoven,  played  by  Moscheles,  Mori, 
and  Lindley.  Beethoven's  daring  flights  occa- 
sionally border  on  lawlessness;  but  ho  is  a  man 
vfho  has  a  right  to  ask  of  Art  what  he  pleases ;  or 
rather  Art  must  ask  him  in  what  new  dresfi  and 
adonimcnts  she  shall  present  herself.  With 
dithyrambic  frenzy  docs  this  high-priest  of  Art 
cast  the  jewels  of  his  vast  treasury  into  the  air ; 
and  even  the  broken  fragments  which  fall  to  the 
ground  would  suffice  to  compose  many  a  costly 
ornament.  But  when  impudent  bajazzos  fling 
dirt  and  stones  at  our  heads,  arc  we  to  fall  on  our 
knees  and  humbly  thank  them  for  their  favours  ? 

10.  Duct  '  Cedi  al  destin,'  from  Meyer's 
'  Medea.'  Miss  Masson  and  Kubini.  Dramatic 
intentions,  means  and  ends,  thank  God,  not  so 
entirely  vanished  as  in  more  recent  productions. 
For  the  fourth  time  I  heard  Bubini  conclude  with 
exactly  the  same  cadence ;  thus : — violent  effort  in 
the  lower  notes>  then  a  soft  squeaking  up  to  the 
very  highest — sugar  on  sugar — and,  last,  a  very 
forcible  accent  which  set  the  hands  of  the  audience 
in  motion,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  foot  of  the 
bellows-blower  moves  the  bellows  of  the  organ. 

11.  New  ballad, '  Go,  forget  me,'  by  Mortimer, 
sung  by  Parry.  The  composition  simple  and  ap- 
propriatCy  enounced  with  feeling  and  expression. 
More  of  vocal  music,  that  is,  the  human  voice 
speaking  to  the  heart,  than  in  a  thousand  instru- 
mental pieces  for  the  voice. 
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12.  '  Heart,  the  seat  of  soft  delight/  from '  Acis 
and  Galatea  ;* — say,  rather,  from  another  world  of 
music ;  well  given  by  Miss  Clara  Novello. 

13.  Scene,  'The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,'  by 
Smith.    I  was  glad  when  peace  was  restored. 

14.  Concertante  for  four  violins,  by  Maurer. 
A  difficult  task,  considering  the  small  compass  of 
the  instrument;  but  if  such  must  be  set  and 
undertaken,  well  enough  accomplished. 

15.  Aria,  *  Dal  asilo  della  pace,'  Costa.  A 
'  solfeggio,*  perfectly  sung  by  Grisi.  Formerly 
people  sang  solfeggios  as  a  preparation  and  train- 
ing for  singing ;  now,  it  seems,  the  solfeggio  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  art. 

16.  '  Fantasie  improvisee,'  by  Moscheles,  in 
which,  among  others,  an  air  from  the  '  Muette  de 
Portici,'  and  one  out  of  *  Euryanthc,'  were  intro- 
duced and  treated — all  with  great  skill  and 
science;  round,  clear,  brilliant,  attractive.  The 
question  whether  different  themes  should  be 
blended  in  a  fantasia  is  intimately  connected  with 
another:  whether,  in  an  overture  to  an  opera» 
various  motwi  from  the  work  itself  should  be  in- 
troduced ?  The  greatest  masters  have  adopted 
opposite  principles,  and  I  have  not  now  time  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  methods. 

17.  Instrumental  piece  of  Mozart — omitted: 
indeed,  the  quantity  was  already  too  great; 
though  it  is  most  certain  that  the  quality  would 
have  been  materially  improved  by  Mozart.  Doni- 
zetti is  not  a  dish  from  which  any  man  of  sense 
or  discrimination  will  endure  to  be  helped  twice ; 
and  Sossini's  operas  have  been  so  often  repeated^ 
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that  any  thing  else  would  have  the  charm  of 
novelty  in  the  comparison.  But  the  public,  per- 
haps, will  have  it  so ;  and,  still  more,  the  one* 
sided  and  meagre  education  of  the  singers  may 
make  it  inevitable. 

What  infinite  odds  between  such  a  concert  and 
Sebastian  Bach's  mass  in  A  flat,  well  executed ! 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience  were  ladies, 
as  is  generally  the  case  at  morning  concerts. 
The  men  are  too  busy  to  go.  All,  even  the 
youngest,  wore  bonnets ;  th^  dress  was  Vimple, 
but  rich  and  elegant;  without  eclat, — nothing 
extravagant  or  glaring. 

I  must  say,  in  general,  that  I  cannot  detect  any 
trace  of  personal  vanity  in  English  women.  This 
sin,  or  passion,  or  what  you  will,  seems  to  give 
more  trouble  to  the  French  and  Germans.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  women  and  girls  here  be- 
stow less  time  on  their  persons  ;  esteem  it  less  of 
a  duty  or  an  important  business  to  dress  and 
trick  them  out,  and  then  to  delight  and  exult  in 
them  till  they  cry  ''  Vivat  sequens  I  *' 

Yesterday  I  worked  at  home  till  eleven  o'docky 
and  then  (as  a  relief  from  my  sedentary  em- 
ployments during  the  week,)  1  was  six  hours  on 
foot.  First,  I  saw  the  Boyal  Military  Asylum 
at  Chelsea,  that  is,  the  great  establishment 
founded  by  the  Duke  of  York  for  the  sons  of 
soldiers.  It  formerly  contained  a  thousand  boys^ 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  peace,  there  are  now 
not  above  three  or  four  himdred.     Every  place 
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was  remarkably  clcan^  orderly,  spacious  and  airy. 
The  boys  make  every  article  of  clothing  that  they 
wear,  and  arc  trained  to  diiferent  trades,  and  then 
bound  out  apprentiec.  Thoy  looked  uncommonly 
healthy  and  full  of  fun ;  I  only  wish  I  may  see 
the  children  in  factories  wear  the  same  appear- 
ance. There  was  a  place  for  gymnastic;  exercises^ 
and  the  old  woman  who  showed  Mr.  B.  and  me 
about,  invited  us  to  go  some  Friday  and  sec  the 
boys'  feats. 

From  hence  we  went  to  the  hospital  for  invalids 
hard  by ;  a  large  building,  with  beautiiul  gardens 
and  convenient  arrangements.  It  would  oertaLoly' 
cost  less  to  pension  these  invalids  at  home ;  but  it/ 
is  more  humane  to  have  such  an  asylum  fol*  those  - 
who  would  rather  stay  among  their  old  comrades, 
and,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  keep  alive  the  tradi^ 
tion  of  the  glories  of  the  British  army. 

We  returned  to  the  beautiful  St.  James  s  Park, 
wont  through  the  Green  Park  to  Hydo  Park*  then 
into  Kensington  Gardens,  and  back  to  Hyde 
Pcurk^  favoured  by  the  weather,  and  cheered  by 
the  freshness  of  spring.  A  man  like  Laine  might 
beautify  Hyde  Park  very  much.  To-day  the 
grand  thing  to  see  was  the  endless  line  of 
equipages,  the  beautiful  horses,  the  riders,  good» 
bad,  and  indifferent,  and  walkers  of  every  kind 
and  degree,  who  thronged  the  park  from  four  to 
six  o'clock.  All  the  women  of  the  lower  classes 
very  simply  drest,  chiefly  in  black  or  dark  colours ; 
but  few  remarkable  for  beauty. 
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French  Communicaiiveness — ^English  Re^erre — Pniwian  *  Staaf»> 
leitung ' — <  Wochenblatt' — Kzhortatioos  to  Peel — *  ThoTOU|;h* 
^-Intigbificance  of  the  Theatre — Political  Ptets  in  Berlin  and 
Londoa—»  Whigs  nod  Tc^iei -— Primogeniture  —  Huthand- 
cat  dung— ReU|;ioa8  Bigotry — New  iuterpietatiun  of  the  Apo- 
calypae— Hansard's  Debates— English  Society — German  Jo- 
viality. 

Lomhit,  T\i€$daif,  M*y  bih,  183$. 

Your  remark,  or  reproach,  that  my  letters  contain 
T^  few  personal  details,  has  some  justice.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  I  have  such  a  hearty  disgust  at 
the  practices  of  several  modem  travellers,  that  I 
could  not  even  think,  much  less  write,  such  un- 
grateful gossip.  I  am  afraid  every  company  I  go 
into  should  suppose  me  capable  of  entertaining 
such  designs  and  principles.  In  the  second, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  scandal  sent  to  Berlin 
in  private  letters  (I  do  not  choose  to  give  any 
names)  has  travelled  back  to  London,  and  pro« 
duced  very  unpleasant  consequences.  In  the 
third,  the  English  do  not  give  themselves  out 
like  the  French^  who  let  you  into  tlieir  wholo 
history  and  sentiments  at  the  first  sitting,  so  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pack  it  up  and 
send  it  home.  The  English  neither  feel  the 
same  want  to  make  these  immediate  and  circum- 
stantial disclosures,  nor  have  they  the  same  faci- 
lity in  making  them.  I  learn  from  everybody, 
and  everybody  touches  on  various  topics ;  but  if  I 
wanted  to  connect  what  I  have  learned  with  the 
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persons  of  my  informants,  and  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  every  conversation,  every  dinner,  &c., 
this  mosaic  would  have  no  unity  or  coherence, 
and  would  afford  no  general  view  of  any  subject. 
I  must  collect  the  scattered  details  and  opinions  ^ 
examine  what  is  contradictory;  sift  the  truths 
wherever  it  is  possible,  from  party  evidence ;  and 
not  connect  this  with  persons,  but  gradually  gain 
a  distinct  view  of  the  great  questions  which  are 
here  under  discussion. 

This  reminds  me  of  's  article  in  the 

'  Staatszeitung.'  Excellent  intentions,  and  gene- 
rous feelings, — only  too  English ;  that  is  to  say, 
all  directed  towards  one  person  and  one  side; 
the  opposite  views  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  they  were  not  worth  men- 
tioning.    Nevertheless, *s  representations 

and  opinions  are  a  hundred  thousand  times  better 
and  more  enlarged  than  the  absurd  lecture  which 
the  Berlin  Wochenblatt,  with  its  condescending 
pedagogical  air,  reads  to  such  a  man  as  Peel; 
telling  him  that,  with  the  support  of  the  King 
and  the  Lords,  he  ought  to  have  blown  the  whole 
reformed  House  of  Commons  to  the  winds,  and 
have  restored  things  to  the  condition  they  were 
in  at  I  know  not  what  good  old  times.  Such  a 
scheme  supposes  an  incredible  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  England,  and  a  stupid  borne  fanaticism 
into  the  bargain.  Peel  has  more  sense  in  his 
little  finger  than  such  politicians  as  these  in  their 
heads ;  his  patriotism,  his  humanity,  his  disinte- 
restedness, his  moderation,  would  all  conspire  to 
preserve  him  from  so  desperate  a  course :  just  as 
Wellington  laudably  relinquished  his  opposition 
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to  the  Catholic  claims,  rather  than  incur  the  risk 
©f  civil  war.  The  defect  is  not  in  the  place  where 
the  Berlin  tinker  thinks  he  has  spied  it.  The 
alarming  thing  is,  that  certain  British  prejudices 
push  opposite  opinions  to  a  point  where  they  can 
no  longer  mutually  serve  to  correct  and  to  de- 
velop each  other  (like  the  regular  and  alternate 
action  of  the  lungs),  but  where  their  excited  and 
irregular  motion  becomes  wearing  and  destruc- 
tive. Were  I  inclined  to  look  on  the  black  side 
and  play  the  prophet  of  ill,  I  should  say  that  as 
the  royalistes  purs  and  the  constitutional  royal- 
ists ruined  each  other,  and  thus  became  subject  to 
the  Girondins  and  the  Terrorisiesy  so  Whigs  and 
Tories  are  here  playing  the  game  of  the  Radicals. 
It  grieves  me  to  think  (and  this  grief  is  more 
generous  than  the  indoctrinations  of  the  Wochen- 
blatt)  that  Peel,  under  different  circumstances, 
and  with  modified — I  will  say,  with  Germanized 
— views,  might  have  commanded  a  majority  of 
two  hundred,  and  have  put  an  end  to  all  these 
pernicious  vacillations;  that  the  best  that  can 
now  happen  will  be,  to  reach  the  point  by  a  cir- 
cuitous road,  which  those  who  had  the  power  had 
not  the  capacity  or  the  knowledge  to  reach  by  the 
straight.  Such  heads  as  Peel's  (a  very  different 
one  from  that  of  the  theorist  Posa  *)  cannot  be 
inactive  whatever  be  his  situation.  Lord  Stanley 
is  in  a  still  more  false  position  when  he  opposes 
all  changes  in  the  church,  and  supports  them  in 
the  corporations.  Very  naturally,  replied  some  one ; 
he  would  have  to  give  up  livings  worth  22,000/. 

•  This  alludes  to  the  character  of  Posa,  in  Schiller's  Don 
Carlos.— 7Vaii«/<if  or. 
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Tlie  sage  of  the  Wochenblatt  concludes  ■ome- 
what  in  this  wise : — Our  proposal  is  certainly  coi^ 
trary  to  tlie  usages  of  Parliament,  but  the  wh<de 
origin  and  course  of  the  Beform  was  contrary  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  head  againat 
revolution  by  those  portions  of  the  constitution 
which  arc  yet  unreformed.  What  logic  I  what  a 
hocus-pocus  of  words  and  ideas,  made  wiA 
greater  rapidity  than  the  conjurer,  Philadelphia, 
could  have  done ! 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  wisdom 
was  reduced  into  still  smaller  compass ;  squeezed 
into  a  nut-shell.  The  one  word  ''  Thorough " 
was  used  as  the  ruling  substantive,  the  pass- word, 
the  expression  of  the  aim  of  the  initiated*  Straf- 
ford and  Laud,  the  high  priests  of  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical absolutism,  conclude  their  letters  with 
this  word,  as  if  it  were  a  charm,  a  salve  against 
all  dangers* 

And  what  were  the  consequences  of  their  so^ 
called  anti-revolutionary  "  Thorough "  ?  That 
tliey  brought  on  the  revolution  they  pretended 
to  avert,  and  lost  their  own  beads.  Ood  grant 
that  those  who  fancy  themselves  statesmen  may 
not  attempt  to  carry  matters  in  the  same  way  ! 


Here,  where  the  theatre  is  so  insignificant,  its 
importance  in  Berlin  might  perhaps  appear  to 
me  puerile  and  ridiculous,  did  I  not  reflect  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  for  the  drama,  and 
for  art  generally,  was  far  nobler  than  the  military 
enthusiasm  of  the  Romans;  and  that  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  the  latter  in  Germany  when  the 
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times  required  it;  nor  ever  will  be.  I  shall 
therefare  return  with  great  complacency  from 
this  capital  of  the  world  to  stall  No.  102 ;  and 

shall  not  even  be  deterred  by  the ,  which 

has  such  a  contempt  for  my  criticisms  on  art. 

At  any  rate  I  understand  more  about  that 
than  about  England^  spite  of  all  my  pains  to 
get  at  a  broad  and  clear  view  of  it.  When  I  sec 
what  nonsense  many  travellers  write  about  Ger* 
many,  I  lose  courage  to  say  anything  about  Eng- 
land ;  though  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  came 
here  better   prepared  by  previous   study  than 

many  eome  to  Oermany. 

«  *  «  «  ♦ 

Political  hand-weaving  has  long  been  abolished 
here^  and  not  only  the  presses,  but  the  pens  and 
brains  employed  on  the  newspapers  are  moved 
by  steam-engines,  which  send  out  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  goods  "  to  order,"  in  the 
smallest  possible  time. 

At  Berlin,  a*  newspaper  article,  a  la ,  is 

an  outpouring  of  the  heart  for  the  writer,  an 
efsenement  for  the  readers ;  here  one  such  wave 
courses  over  another,  and  all  break  and  disap- 
pear upon  the  shore.  But  then  here  is  indeed 
a  political  ocean,  whose  depth  and  contents  must 
be  tried  by  other  means  than  by  a  mere  obser- 
vation of  the  surface,  curled  or  tossed  by  the 
winds.  As  the  times  are  over  when  the  writer  on 
religious  questions  could  assume  that  Catholics 
or  Protestants  were  exclusively  right  or  wrong, 
so  ought  the  political  observer  of  Europe  to 
endeavour  to  raise  himself  above  the  region  of 

VOL.  I.  L 
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those  subordinate  differences  which,  arrayed  in 
opposition,  mutually  annul  and  destroy  each 
other,  and  leave  a  mere  vacuity  of  thought,  a 
paralysis  of  action.  But  certainly  nothing  is  so 
convenient  and  so  easy  as  one-sided  predilections, 
and  a  complacent  nursing  of  these  predilections, 
combined  with  a  sublime  determination  to  ignore 
all  other  modes  or  points  of  view.  If,  unluckily, 
these  measures  of  security  do  not  suffice  to  pre- 
serve from  all  attacks,  a  loyal  or  a  liberal  mantle 
(as  the  case  may  be)  is  thrown  over  the  armour, 
and  this  is  more  impenetrable  to  reason  or  con- 
viction than  India-rubber  cloaks  are  to  rain.  Let 
nobody  laugh  at  the  ostrich  for  hiding  her  head 
in  a  hedge,  when  span-new  nobles  who  travel  to 
Paris  make  it  their  wisdom  and  their  'gloire* 
not  to  see  or  speak  to  any  but  Carlists.  Just 
as  silly  as  if  some  democratical  privai-doceiU 
would  not  visit  or  listen  to  anybody  but  the 
editor  of  the  '  Tribune.' 

Wher«  so  many  see  the  sole  reaUty  and  truth 
of  a  subject,  I  can  hardly  ever  see  a  whole. 
Viewed  in  this  manner,  it  seems  to  me  a  mere 
semblance,  and  one  semblance  opposed  to  another 
leaves,  as  I  said,  nothing  behind.  Tories  without 
Whigs,  conservatism  without  any  principle  of 
movement,  republicanism  without  monarchical 
bond  of  union,  landed  interest  without  monied 
interest,  and  so  forth,  are  quite  unintelligible  to 
me.  Their  very  existence  and  significancy  de- 
pend on  their  antithesis ;  they  belong  to  each 
other  like  body  and  soul,  day  and  night,  right  and 
left,  income  and  expenditure,   right  and  duty. 
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ruler  and  subject,  rich  and  poor ;  in  short,  like  all 
ideas  which  can  only  attain  their  fiiU  existence  in 
their  contraries,  and  can  never  by  any  possibility 
have  an  independent  being. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  author  of  the  eidogy  on 
Peel  forgets  that  the  sower's  labour  is  as  useful 
as  the  reaper's ;  and  that  the  living  movement  of 
the  poUtical  body  must  proceed  from  the  cen- 
tripetal force  of  Conservatism,  and  the  centri- 
fugal of  Whiggism.  It  were  not  difficult,  indeed, 
to  represent  such  measures  as  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from  pro- 
tracted tyranny,  and  the  like,  as  the  true  sun- 
Kght  of  political  wisdom;  and  if  people  must 
reduce  every  thing  to  halves,  this  is  certainly  the 
one  in  which  lies  the  pulse  and  vitality  of  future 
Europe ; — not  in  the  close  corporations,  the  ex- 
elusion  of  dissenters,  the  maintenance  of  slavery 
or  commercial  monopoly;  not  in  the  exclusive 
schools;  not  in  aristocratical  church  patronage^ 
or  laws  of  primogeniture. 

I  have  studied  the  middle  ages  more  atten- 
tively than  most  men ;  I  have  defended  some  of 
its  institutions,  which  many,  both  wise  and  foolish, 
joined  in  abusing,  and  have  endeavoured  to  place 
them  in  their  true  light:  I  have,  therefore,  a 
right  to  be  regarded  as,  at  least,  impartial,  when, 
resting  on  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  I  try  to 
investigate  the  character  and  the  wants  of  the 
present. 

The  contest  really  is,  whether  England  shall 
Germanize  herself; — shall  enter,  at  least  in  part, 
on  the  German  career  of  civilization.    This  is  the 
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real  point  for  which  Whigs  contend  and  which 
Tories  resist; — though  neither  know  enough  of 
Germany  to  be  aware  of  the  fact.  In  regard  to 
all  the  measures  just  alluded  to^  Germany  stands 
exactly  at  the  point  towards  which  Whigs  are 
Bteering,  and  at  which  Tories  can  discern  no 
land.  Without  helm  or  motion  the  ship  is  lost; 
with  bad  pilotage  she  may,  indeed,  be  run  on  the 
French  roclcs,  instead  of  reaching  the  German 
port :  but  to  avoid  this  danger  by  doing  nothing 
is  a  very  ostrich-like  precaution.  The  same 
danger  impended  over  us ;  we  did  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  it,  but  have  averted  it  by  vigorous 
and  efficient  changes,  and  by  dint  of  these  have 
attained  a  powerful  and  positive  security  against 
the  invasion  of  foreign  opinions  or  foreign  swords. 
And  so  (I  end  as  I  begun)  tlie  writer  of  the 
Berlin  Wochenblatt  is  no  statesman,  because  he 
does  not  understand  that  to  refuse  reform  is  to 
precipitate  revolution;  to  remain  motionless  is 
an  indication  of  disease  or  of  approaching  death. 

Yesterday  somebody,  I  know  not  who,  sent  me 
a  pamphlet  on  primogeniture.  This  is  just  one  of 
the  points  I  alluded  to,  in  which  some  different 
direction  requires  to  be  given  to  social  institu- 
tions. The  question  is,  whether  the  aristocratical 
policy,  which  attaches  such  enormous  advantages 
to  the  accident  of  primogeniture,  is  to  be  adhered 
to ;  or  the  democratical  regard  to  individual  justice^ 
which  enjoins  an  equal  division  of  property,  is  to 
be  preferred  ?  In  Germany  and  France,  the  latter 
(with  the  exception  of  the  reigning  families)  has 
conquered ;  in  England,  the  former  still  prevails. 
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The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  of  opinion  that  the 
laws  are  defective  in  allowing  a  father  to  leave 
his  whole  property  (vrith  few  restrictions)  to  his 
eldest  son ;  nay,  more,  if  the  father  dies  intes- 
tate, the  eldest  son  takes  the  whole  of  the  real 
estate.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  actually  in 
practice,  that  one  of  ten  children  may  have  . 
10,000/.  a-year>  and  the  other  nine  be  destitute. 
Thia  remnant  of  feudalism  is  productive  of  so 
many  evils,  that  it  must  be  removed ;  since  the 
causes  of  it,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  feudal  service,  no  longer  esist.  The  increased 
wealth  of  the  elder  sons  has  no  effect  in  stimu* 
lating  them  to  greater  mental  exertions ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  natural  tendency  is  to  make  them 
indolent  and  indifferent.  Society  would  gain  by 
a  more  equal  division,  and  the  powers  and  talents 
«if  all  its  members  be  more  equally  and  effici^ndy 
called  forth  and  encouraged. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  large  accumulations 
of  wealth  are  productive  of  many  advantages 
which  are  incompatible  with  divided  property; 
such  as  the  erection  of  castles  and  mansions,  the 
fbrmingof  collections  of  pictures,  Sec;  but  these 
are  often  only  useless  demonstrations  of  pride, 
and  distressing  contrasts  to  the  miserable  dwell- 
ings by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  many 
fihinilies,  too,  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  afforded 
motives  and  temptations  to  mortgaging  property 
to  a  ruinous  extent. 

•  National  galleries  contribute  much  more  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  public,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
taste,  than  the  splendid  but  inaccessible  coUee- 
tions  of  the  English  nobility. 
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The  law  of  primogeniture  is  an  artificial  eleva- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  which  necessarily  involves  a 
corresponding  artificial  depression  on  the  other. 
The  worst  of  its  consequences  are  those  which 
regard  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  marriage. 
I  must  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
picture  the  author  of  this  book  draws  of  the  state 
of  English  society  in  this  respect.  The  compe- 
tition for  high  prizes  in  marriage  ;  the  intrigues 
and  manoeuvres  of  mothers  to  catcli  elder  sons 
and  to  keep  younger  ones  at  a  distance  from 
their  daughters  ;  or,  if  a  girl  have  the  folly  or  the 
magnanimity  to  prefer  the  latter,  the  tyranny  or 
the  falsehood  resorted  to  to  separate  them  ;• — ^in 
short,  as  elder  sons  alone  are  considered  eligibly 
husbands,  the  supply  of  wives  in  the  markets  in 
economical  phrase,  exceeds  the  demand.  Hence 
^ses  the  noble  science  of  husband-catching. 
The  more  generous  and  amiable  half  of  the 
human  race  is  transformed  into  bait  with  which 
io  catch  heirs.  Frivolous  accomplishments  are 
substituted  for  solid  instruction;  care  of  the  per^ 
son,  for  culture  of  the  mind;  and  instead  of  sing- 
ing being  pursued  as  an  agreeable  relaxation,  or 
dancing  as  a  graceful  exercise,  they  arje  made  the 
great  ends  of  existence.  The  whole  soul  of  the 
mother  is  absorbed  in  schemes  for  procuring  for 
her  daughter  a  good  '  establishment ; '  no  time 
must  be  lost,  and  the  girl  must  apply  herself  dili- 
gently to  the  business  of  captivating  a  husband. 
But  as  the  market  is  notoriously  over-stocked, 
invisible  lines  must  be  laid  out  in  various  direc- 
tions.   The  youthful  and  inexperienced  object  of 
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these  arts  bites,  the  bait  is  drawn  up,  aad  he  is 
caught  Too  often  follows  the  discovery  of  the 
manoeuvres  by  which  he  has  been  caught,  and  of 
the  objects  by  which  they  were  prompted — ^his 
wealth  and  station ; — to  which  the  empty,  heartless 
being  to  whom  he  is  united  considers  him  a  mere 
appendage.  The  consequences  may  be  imagined. 
Perhaps  this  picture  is  too  highly  coloured. 
However,  the  author  maintains  that  this  law  of 
primogeniture  nourishes  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  and 
of  animosity  in  families,  where  the  interests  of  all 
the  others  are  sacrificed  to  one.  Such  are  the 
statements  of  the  English  author,  for  which  he, 
not  I,  is  responsible. 

Vmrtduy,  May  7tk,  1835. 

Mr. described  the  way  in  which  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  in  Ireland  try  to  induce  parents,  in 
mixed  marriages,  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
that  persuasion ;  a  thing  which,  as  Prussia  shows, 
is  determined  less  by  law,  than  by  custom  and  the 
habits  of  the  clergy. 

The  cry  of  *'  No  popery"  is  stimulated  by 
means  of  every  kind.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  po- 
litical writer  demonstrates,  by  figures  which  seem, 
incontrovertible,  that  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
North  America  has,  of  late  years,  increased  in  a 
vastly  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  Pro- 
testants. These  miUions  it  is  said  are  seduced 
by  the  diabolical  arts  of  proselytizing,  and  have 
fidlen  away  from  Christianity.  A  similar  danger 
now  impends  over  England,  and  must  be  averted 
by  the  overthrow  of  its  author,  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell,  and  his  party!  &c.  &c.     This  is  the  cry. 
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I  rather  doubted  the  boundless  power  of  pro- 
selytism  ascribed  to  the  Catholic  priests  of  Ame- 
rica,  and  looked  beneath  this  array  of  figures  for 
something  Uke  reason  and  coherence.  And  what 
came  to  light?  That  this  increased  proportion 
of  Catholics  was  not  the  work  of  the  priests  at 
all ;  but  resulted,  firsts  from  the  shoals  of  Irish  im- 
migrants,  who  are  nearly  all  Catholics ;  secondly, 
from  the  fact,  intentionally  suppressed  or  care- 
lessly overlooked,  that  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
with  some  millions  of  CathoUc  inhabitants,  have 
been  annexed  to  the  United  States  since  the 
former  calculation  was  made. 

And  these  are  the  arguments  with  which  paarty 
men  seek  to  oppose  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
toleration  and  charity,  and  to  defend  their  preju- 
dices,— or,  more  frequently,  their  incomes  ! 
♦  «  *  «  * 

I  told  you  that  Mr.  ,  my  companion  at 

dinner,  defended  my  views  concerning  Elizabeth 
and  Mary,  and  that  I  was  delighted  with  his 
acute  historical  criticism.  Yesterday  I  was  quite 
alarmed,  when,  at  the  end  of  our  dinner,  he  told 
me,  in  confidence,  that  he  was  going  to  publish  a 
new  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 
The  seven  trumpets,  he  said,  were  the  fall  of 
Paganism,  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Albigenses, 
Luther^s  Reformation,  the  EngHsh  Reformation, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  from  France,  and 
the  revolution  of  July.  With  as  much  certainty 
as  he  knew  that  I  was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  he 
knew  that,  on  the  second  day  of  some  festival,  (I 
think  Easter,)  in  the  year  1843,  Christ  would  re- 
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appear  in  Jerusalem.  Nobody,  he  added>  or  very 
tew,  yrould  believe  in  this  interpretation^  but  this 
is  the  very  proof  of  its  truth ;  for  Christ  says 
that  he  should  come  unexpected^  ''  as  a  thief  in 
the  night."  Spite  of  all  his  earnestness  and  con- 
viction, he  did  not  take  amiss  a  little  raillery. 

Although  Mr. 's  inferences  and  expla- 
nations were  immeasurably  more  daring  on  this 
subject  than  those  of  Mr. on  the  oft-men- 
tioned controversy  about  the  two  queens,  yet  his 
conviction  had  to  me  something  imposing  in  it. 
Not  that  I  attached  any  importance  to  his  inter- 
pretations, analogies,  calculations,  historical  com- 
parisons, and  so  on ;  but  in  the  thought — Christ 
fvill  appear  in  1843 !  or  be  it  when  it  may — lies  such 
power,  such  omnipotence,  and  infinitude  of  new 
conditions  of  human  existence,  that  all  the  par- 
ties, passions,  and  agitations  of  our  days  vanish 
before  it  like  the  most  miserable  trivialities. 
Were  He  to  appear, — were  He  to  be,  and  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  Christ, — ^what  another  world 
must  arise !  Where,  then,  would  be  the  petty 
arts,  the  articles  of  faith,  the  party  feuds  and 
persecutions,  the  French  c6te  droit  and  cStS 
gauche,  the  English  Whigs  and  Tories,  Con- 
servatives and  Radicals,  the  Berlin  watchmen  of 
Zion  and  Demagogues  ?  All  this  would  be  scat- 
tered like  froth  before  the  wind,  and  all  who 
would  not  turn  to  him  would  be  destroyed ;  or,— 
better, — all  would  be  rescued  by  the  almighty 
power  of  regeneration.  Dreams — or  i)erhap8 
jM)t  ;_for  what  thought  or  fancy  here  compresses 
into  a  moment,  lies  hidden  in  the  future  history 
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of  man»  to  be  gradually  evolved  by  the  hand  of 
time.  The  seed-corn  is  in  the  ground,  and  the 
race  of  man  cannot  all  be  lost,  or  all  go  astray,  so 
long  as  His  word  and  His  promise  endures, — to 
abide  with  us  to  the  end  of  time.  So  far  as  we 
live  together  in  love,  this  promise  is  daily  ful* 
filled.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  comer-stone  on 
which  the  new  legislation  for  church  and  state 
shall  be  buUt ;  not  on  the  delusive  calculations 
of  the  statisticians,  or  the  false  inferences  of 
Ultras  of  any  party. 

Friday,  May  8M,  1835. 

As  I  accidentally  remarked  to  Mr. ,  that 

I  had  been  assiduously  reading  Hansard's  Par- 
liamentary Debates,  by  way  of  gaining  informal 
tion,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Hansard's  is  a  hateful,  abo- 
minable book."  "  How  BO  V  '*  If  you  said  a 
word  ten  years  ago  it  is  picked  out,  taken  from 
its  connexion,  misinterpreted,"  &c. 

Bad, — thought  I ;  but  not  so  very  bad  either. 

What  if  we  could  quote 's  vote  for  the 

abolition  of  the  censorship,  and 's  recom* 

mendation  of  the  sale  of  the  royal  demesnes,  out 
of  some  Prussian  Hansard  ? 

If  I  compare  English  society  with  that  of  other 
countries,  many  remarks  present  themselves.  If 
the  number  of  guests  exceed  three,  there  is  sel- 
dom any  general  conversation;  that  is  to  say, 
I  do  not  see  or  hear  that  any  individual,  whe- 
ther firom  talent  or  from  conceit,  takes  upon 
himself  to  lead  the  conversation,  makes  himself 

the  prominent  person,  keeps  possession  of  a  par- 
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ticular  subject,  or  battles  it  out  with  some  other 
intellectual  fencer;  people  very  seldom  address 
themselves  farther  than  to  their  next  neighbour,, 
and  the  conversation  is  carried  on  in  so  low  a 
voice,  that  those  who  sit  at  a  distance  can  hardly 
hear  it.  Subjects  of  great  general  interest  are,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  very  seldom j  subjects  of  social 
talk.  What  an  eventfiil  time  !  A  change  of 
ministry !  the  approaching  opening  of  a  new  par- 
liament !  &c.  8cc,  Not  a  trace  of  all  this  in 
society :  the  saying,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speakcth,  seems  not  to  apply  to 
the  English.  In  days  like  these,  even  if  their 
mouths  were  corked  tight  and  sealed  down,  the 
French  would  have  gone  off  like  Champagne 
bottles ;  their  thoughts  and  feelings  would  have 
forced  a  way.  In  parliamentary  cUscussions  the 
French  are  very  inferior  to  the  English ;  in  social, 
superior ;  and  I  should  have  learnt  more  if  the 
English  were,  in  this  respect,  more  like  their 
neighbours.  What  passes  in  parliament  we  get 
from  the  papers ;  but  a  foreigner  is  ^lad  to  pick 
up  in  company  the  commentaries  and  additions  of 
individuals.  To  have  to  extract  everything  by 
questioning,  fete-a-tete,  is  always  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable and  "  boring." 

What  is  more,  eating  and  drinking  seem  to 
produce  no  effect  upon  the  English.  I  do  not 
applaud  inordinate  and  boisterous  talking  after 
JUnner ;  but  that  people  should  be  just  as  cold, 
quiet,  and  composed,  at  the  end  as  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  that  the  wine  should  produce  no  apparent 
effect  whatever,  is  too  dry  and  formal  for  my 
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liking.  Perh^s  the  old*faahioned  tippling  'wbb 
so  disgusting,  that  people  now  shun  the  slightest 
approach  to  joviahty ;  or  perhaps  sharrj  and  port 
oppress  rather  than  elevate,  and  have  little  power 
in  transforming  gloomy  fogs  into  sky-blue  fan^ 
tasies.  In  short,  I  am  for  the  German  plan*^ 
frank,  lively  conversation,  even  though  it  be  a 
little  too  long  and  too  loud ;  li^t  wine  and  a 
light  heart ;  and  at  parting,  joyons  spirits,  and 
only  just  mathematics  enough  to  perceive  that 
five  is  an  even  number.     % 
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English  and  French  Society — ^Scene  in  an  Omnibus— House  of 
Commons — Kn|;U»h  Oratory  —  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland  — 
O'Connell— Public  and  Private  Law — Repeal — Lord  Joha 
Russell — Devonshire  Election — Sir  R.  Peel's  City  Speech 
• — Fifty-fourth  Birth-day — ^  King  and  Constitatiun' — King- 
of  Prussis,  the  First  Reformer  of  Europe— Fogs — Baglish 
Orthography  of  German. 

London^  Sunday,  Mmy  lOM,  1835. 

Mt  observations  on  many  English  societies  are, 
with  reference  to  the  point  from  which  I  contem- 
plate them,  and  to  the  feelings  with  which  they 
inspire  me,  unquestionably  true  at  the  moment. 
But  are  they  not,  for  that  very  reason,  one-sided  ? 
and  have  I  not  neglected  to  seek  for  the  causes 
of  the  appearances  that  strike  me?  That  no 
Englishman  may  come  and  set  mc  rights  I  will. 
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tberefore,  rather  compose  an  answer  to  myself, 
and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 

'*  The  French  conyersation  which  Herr  von 
Baiuner  seems  so  much  to  admire  and  covet,  is 
generally  a  light  and  insignificant  bandying  of 
words ; '  a  chit-chat,' which  it  is  very  easy  to  carry 
on  in  general  formulas  and  phrases ;  the  more  so, 
as  the  speakers  flatter  each  other*s  vanity,  and 
studiously  avoid  all  sustained  argument  and  all 
violent  opposition.  But  a  man  who  regarded 
this  as  the  highest  and  most  instructive,  or 
even  the  most  agreeable,  sort  of  conversation 
were  greatly  mistaken ;  the  German  earnestness 
and  prolixity,  nay,  sometimes  blunt  and  grace- 
less manner,  would  be  more  to  our  English 
taste.  The  important  events  of  the  time  are  not 
so  entirely  passed  over  in  silence  as  Herr  v.  Rau- 
mcr  imagines;  but,  as  they  are  the  subject  of  daily 
discussion  in  speech  and  writing,  out  of  society, 
a  few  words  are  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the 
English;  though  they  almost  escape  a  foreigner, 
with  his  inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage. The  English,  who  are  permitted,  nay, 
obliged,  to  speak  their  sentiments  on  these 
points  in  a  thousand  places,  do  not  make  society 
an  arena  for  discussion,  merely  for  the  pleasure 
or  instruction  of  ignorant  foreigners;  and  an 
*  English  gentleman'  would  as  soon  think  of 
boring  people  with  what  he  had  already 
thought,  heard,  and  read,  as  a  well-bred  German 
employe  would  entertain  them  with  the  details  of 
his  official  business.  An  Englishman,  if  Herr 
V.    Raumer  will  address  himself  to  him,  tete-a-* 
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tele,  will  reply  to  all  his  questions  with  pleasuie 
and  courtesy ;  but  will  give  them  no  encourage* 
ment  in  a  place  where  they  would  be  tedious  to 
other  heaiera.  Lastly,  if  Herr  v.  Baumer  exults 
in  his  countrymen*s  enjoyment  of  wine,  we  will 
not  seek  to  spoil  his  pleasure ;  but  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  chief  cause  of  this  iB,  that  the  poor 
Germans  drink  but  little  wine,  and  that  therefore 
it  produces  upon  them  an  effect  to  which  we  have 
long  been  insensible,  and  which  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  purchase  by  abstinence,  or  by  drinking 
Berlin  IVeinhier.  We  &ncy  the  loss  might  be 
greater  than  the  gain." 

After  this  speech,  I  might  surely  play  the 
judge,  weigh  each  side  with  great  dignity,  and 
pronounce  sentence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  better 
to  show  my  impartiality,  and  leave  the  judicial 
function  to  others. 


Soon  after  1  had  seated  myself  in  the  omnibus, 
a  well-dressed  man  got  in,  and  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  well-dressed  woman,  who 
seized  him  by  the  hair  with  her  left  hand,  while^ 
with  the  right,  she  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear 
which  made  the  omnibus  ring.  As  she  was  pro- 
ceeding in  her  ill  treatment  of  him,  the  neigh- 
bours, like  good  Christians,  interposed.  To  my 
shame,  I  confess  I  was  more  inclined  to  call  out 
"  Go  on,"  that  1  might  see  the  end  of  this  "  unto- 
ward event,"  and  then  hear  the  history  of  it. 
The  man  sat  quite  still,  like  a  pauvre  honteux; 
from  which  I  inferred,  spite  of  the  sinister  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  slap,  that  he  was  the  offending 
party*.  The  lady  promised  him>  by  very  signifi* 
cant  gestures,  that  the  performance  should  be 
resumed  at  home,  and  played  to  the  end. 


fVedtteiday,  May  13/A. 

Yesterday  I  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  long 
square  room,  lighted  by  lofty  semindrcular  win- 
dows by  day,  and  by  diandeliers  at  night ;  the 
walls  wainseotted,  and  painted  of  an  ugly  ochre- 
colour ;  benches  on  either  side  for  the  members, 
and  galleries  for  the  public.  All  the  members 
were  in  their  ordinary  dress,  most  of  them  with 
their  hats  on ;  the  Speaker  alone,  as  a  sample  (or 
ifither  as  a  caricature)  of  former  times,  was  adorned 
with  a  long  white  wig  of  great  amplitude,  and 
was  perched  on  a  high  seat.  Below  him,  a  table 
with  clerks,  papers,  &c.  Probably  the  noise  to* 
day  was  greater  than  usual,  from  the  number  of 
new  members  taking  their  seats;  it  was,  how- 
ever, not  always  accidental,  but  increased  beyond 
measure  with  the  growing  ennui.  The  members 
seldom  listened ;  probably  because  what  was  said 
did  not  seem  to  them  of  any  importance.  The 
only  persons  whom  I  understood  at  all  were 
Messrs.  Hume,  Cobbett,  and  Spring  Bice,  and 
those  I  could  not  follow.  I  was  only  conscious 
that  the  others  were  speaking  from  their  ges- 
tures. Two  Englishmen  near  me  were  in  the 
same  predicament ;  so  that,  this  time,  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  my  ignorance  of  the  language  or  the 
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pronundatioB.  None  of  the  speakers  seemed  to 
attempt  to  produce  effect  by  external  demeanour^ 
attitude,  gesture,  or  such  arts  of  oratory.  He* 
mosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian  would  have 
been  sent  back  to  their  schools  of  rhetoric.  The 
imposing  effect  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons by  no  means  lies  in  externals ;  it  lies  in  the 
thought  of  the  results  to  England,  nay,  to  the 
whole  globe,  from  words  thus  unartistically  and 
negligently  uttered. 

I  must  now  pass  to  other  subjects ;  for  though 
these  starts  and  breaks  prevent  any  profound  or 
connected  discussion,  you  must  be  content  to 
take  what  the  day  forces  upon  me,  and  make 
what  you  can  of  the  Mosaic. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  add  a  postscript  to 
my  letter  on  the  Poor  Laws,  with  reference  to  a 
speech  of  O'Connell's  just  printed.  He  abjures 
his  opposition  to  the  Poor  Laws  on  grounds  of 
a  most  singular  nature,  which  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
and  with  the  future  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. When  he  calls  the  Poor  Laws  "  a  solecism 
and  an  anomaly,'*  and  declares  it  to  be  highly 
dangerous  and  destructive  to  all  civil  order,  that 
one  man  should  have  a  claim  to  support  out  of 
the  private  property  of  another  man,  he  is  much 
less  of  an  *'  Agitator'*  than  he  might  be,  indeed 
than  he  ought  to  be.  This  doctrine  (which  I  have 
so  often  attacked),  of  an  absolute,  unconditionalj 
exclusive  private  right,  is  far  more  destructive  of 
social  order;  and,  if  followed  out  to  its  conse- 
quences^ leads  equally  to  helplessness  and  heart* 
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lessness.  No  State  can  either  avow  this  doctrine 
in  theory,  or  follow  it  in  practice ;  as  the  daily 
demands  made  on  life  and  property  by  all  go- 
vernments more  than  sufficiently  prove.  Its 
duty  is  only  to  set  legal  limits  to  the  claims  of 
selfishness,  injustice,  and  violence;  and,  among 
other  things,  to  put  an  end  to  robbery  and  to 
^gg^fy  I>7  means  of  a  legal  provision  for  the 
poor.  That  the  very  words  should  frighten 
people  here  is  natural  enough,  after  the  abuses  I 
have  detailed  to  you;  but  they  ought  to  dis- 
tmguish  these  from  the  essence  of  the  thing,  and 
not  to  cover  hardness  and  selfishness  under  a  veil 
of  political  economy.  O'ConnelFs  conversion^ 
therefore,  is  no  solecism,  but  a  renunciation  of 
errors. 

The  course  of  his  conversion,  however,  is  a 
proof  of  my  favourite  opinion  of  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  public  and  private  law,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  at  the  consequences  of  every  indi- 
vidual enactment  on  both  sides.  So  long  as  the 
elections  in  Ireland  depended  on  the  ten-shilling 
voters,  the  landowners  subdivided  their  land  in 
order  to  secure  to  themselves  a  preponderating 
influence.  Since  the  constitutional  law  has  been 
altered  in  this  respect^  and  the  qualification  is 
raised  from  ten  shillings  to  ten  pounds,  the  small 
farmers  and  cottagers  arc,  in  virtue  of  an  unqua- 
lified civil  right,  relentlessly  driven  from  their 
homes,  in  order  that  the  landlord  may  conso- 
lidate his  farms,  and  thus  secure  ten-pound 
voters.  Thus  this  public  reform  leads  to  incaU 
culablc  private  misery,  and  O'Connell  is  right  in 
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saying  that  the  national  legislature  must^  in  some 
way  or  other^  interpose.  It  were  unquestionably 
just^  humane,  and  Christian  to  enact  poor-laws, 
purified  fixrni  eriors  and  abuses,  which  should 
compel  wealthy  land-owners  to  support  those 
whom  they  have  plunged  into  such  unequalled 
wretchedness,  by  availing  themselves  of  a  law  so 
&vourable  to  their  own  interests. 

Lastly,  O'Connell's  declaration  is  politically 
important.  He  entirely  relinquishes  the  idea  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union ; — ^indeed,  he  avows  that 
he  has  only  regarded  it  as  a  means  of  extorting 
justice  from  a  reluctant  government.  It  is  now 
clear  to  him  that  Ireland  will  never  obtain  this 
from  the  Tories,  and  that  the  effect  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Whigs  would  be  to  bring  them  back 
to  office.  The  present  ministry,  for  the  blessing 
of  Ireland,  will  therefore  stand  better  with  the 
Irish  members  than  ever  it  did  before. 

Another  matter  I  wish  to  call  your  notice  to,  is 
Lord  John  Hussell's  defeat  in  Devonshira  The 
county  has  given  him  a  '^  demetUi"  which,  in 
France,  would  be  seriously  injurious ;  here  he  is 
elected  for  another  place,  and,  in  general  popu* 
larity,  he  gains  by  being  a  sort  of  martyr  to  the 
rancour  of  an  intolerant  party.  The  thing  is 
dear  enough.  Wherever  the  largest  landed 
properties  are  in  the  hands  of  Tories,  a  Tory 
member  must  be  returned.  The  tenants  are 
threatened  with  being  turned  out  of  their  farms, 
and  their  wives  are  privately  advised  to  keep 
their  husbands  from  ruining  their  families ;  they 
had  much  better  go  to  such  a  shop  where  they  may 
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choose  clothes  for  their  dbdldreu ;  they  need  not 
trouble  themselves  about  paying, — and  so  forth. 

My  third  topic  is,  the  addresses  to  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  and  his  speech  in  the  city.  The  latter  is 
certainly,  in  a  measure,  sincere ;  but  you  seem  to 
attach  a  far  too  great  political  importance  to  it* 
in  Berlin.  Peel  knew,  better  than  you,  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  founding  his  power  upon  this 
incident.  The  address  of  the  lawyers,  say  many« 
proves  nothing  but  the  inveteracy  of  their  pre- 
judices, and  the  extent  of  their  selfishness ;  they 
dread  reforms  that  may  diminish  their  gains. 
The  city  address  comes  chiefly  from  persons  con- 
nected  with  the  old  East  India  monopoly.  West 
India  slavery,  and  so  on.  All  see  in  Peel  the 
champion  of  their  prejudices ;  but  all  together 
have  not  votes  enough  to  return  one  of  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  to  parliament! 
They  are,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  quite  insig-r 
nificant,  and  can  do  no  more  than  express  their 
opinion  and  give  it  influence,— or  not, — ^as  it 
may  be. 

But  does  Peel,  then,  really  share  their  opinions  1 
This  it  was  hoped  he  would  declare  at  the  dinner. 
But  has  he  declared  it  ?  Certainly,  say  some  of 
the  papers;  his  speech  is  only  the  old  Tory  re- 
frain.  I  cannot  assent  to  this.  Peel  calls  hiB 
speech  simple,  artless,  unrhetorical ;  to  me  it 
appears  extremely  dexterous^  artful*,  and  rheto« 

*  I  ought  to  remark  that  the  word  artful  is  not  used  here  in 
the  corrupted  sense  it  usually  bears  in  English.  It  means,  tha 
skilful  application  of  art  to  a  given  end,  and  neither  implies  oen- 
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ricaL  It  was  a  most  difficult  task  to  satisfy  his 
hosts,  himself,  and  the  future  electors,  and  to  hint 
at  a  future  administration  according  to  his  own 
views.  This  task  he  has  fulfilled  with  gpreat  skill. 
But  when  we  extract  the  real  contents,  the  argu" 
mentum,  from  this  work  of  art,  what  does  it 
amount  to  ?  Nothing  more  than  that  the  entire 
old  system  of  the  high  Tories  is  impossible  and 
irrational.  Reform,  with  its  necessary  conse- 
quences, must  be  adopted,  and  a  return  to  old 
principles  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Their  own 
influence  on  the  elections  is  quite  insignificant ; 
the  royal  prerogative  cannot  afford  them  any  pro- 
tection ;  the  king  cannot  appoint  any  ministry  at 
his  own  pleasure;  the  House  of  Lords  cannot 
maintain  any  struggle  with  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  The  great  business,  on  the  contrary,  now 
is,  to  win  back  a  majority  in  the  Commons  by 
moderation  and  talent,  and  by  conciliation  and 
union  with  the  moderate. 

It  is  only  on  the  subject  of  the  church  that 
Peel  seems  to  cherish  aU  the  old  opinions; 
but  this  is  only  seems ;  for  he  acknowledges  the 
right  of  parliament  to  legislate  for  the  church ; 
he  would  govern  the  church  according  to  the 
standard  prescribed  by  law,  but  would  maintain 
the  Protestant  as  the  predominant,  granting  to 
the  Dissenters  equal  civil  rights.  All  this  is  in- 
perfect  conformity  with  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  the  King  of  Prussia.,  and  can  hardly 

■lire  of  the  end,  nor  of  the  means,  as  it  does  in  Eng^lish.  A  few 
lines  further  on,  in  like  manner,  the  speech  is  called  a  kunttwerk, 
—a  work  of  art.— TrofuAi/or. 
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be  made  to  stand  for  a  profession  of  intolerance. 
In  shorty  since  Peel  has  gotten  rid  of  his  tail,  he 
moves  in  a  very  different  manner ;  and  whatever 
compliments  the  Tories  of  the  old  school  may  pay 
him,  he  has,  in  truth,  shaken  them  off.  Tho 
visdom  of  the  Berlin  Wochenblatt,  in  particular, 
has  been  as  entirely  and  singularly  confuted  by 
him  as  if  he  had  had  its  presumptuous  schooling 
in  his  eye.  This  unknown  Berlin  authority  will 
hardly  have  a  colleague  SLudsocius  nudorum,  even 
in  the  D of  C . 

Lmtdon,  Ma^  14/A,  1833. 

To-day  I  miss  your  firiendly  morning  greetings, 
and  feel  more  lonely  than  usual ;  yet  I  hope  you 
will  think  of  me  as  affectionately  as  I  think  of 
you.  A  fifty-fourth  birthday  gives  occasion  to 
long  and  serious  reflection ;  above  all,  the  carpe 
diem  is  pressed  upon  one, — and  more  in  this 
place  than  anywhere.  The  mass  of  work  before 
me,  instead  of  decreasing,  grows  with  every  day, 
so  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  or  how  to 
get  on.  The  past  asserts  its  right,  and,  not  less, 
the  present :  I  can  give  up  neither,  nor  society, 
and  any  one  of  the  three  would  suffice  to  fill  the 
day. 

At  a  party  at ^'s  the  toast  '  King  and 

Constitution*  was  vehemently  attacked,  and  in 
part  by  Germans.  It  was  abominably  radical ; 
the  second  part  was  superfluous,  and  Avas  under- 
stood of  course,  &c.  I  took  the  part  of  the  pro- 
poser;  as  even  tlie  objections  showed  that  the 
objectors  perfectly  understood  the  sense,  and  dii 
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not  regard  the  two  halves  as  synonymous,  though 
they  are  inseparable.  In  like  manner,  man  and 
wife  are  one ;  drinking  the  health  of  both  is  no 
offence  to  either,  but  an  equal  compliment  to 
^ach.  Such  pointed  contrasts  and  nice  distinc- 
tions bring  on  the  very  thing  they  seek  to  avert. 
England's  political  health  rests  on  the  totality  of 
her  great  institutions,  and  the  man  who  drinks 
cordially  to  the  actual  constitution  can  hardly 
aim  at  its  overthrow. 

At  last  it  came  to  my  turn  to  give  a  toast.  I 
gave  "  The  King  of  Prussia,  the  greatest  and  best 
Reformer  in  Europe."  The  latter  half  of  my 
toast  of  course  excited  the  scruples  of  the  oppo- 
sition; but  I  knew  what  I  said,  and  what  I 
meant ;  and  my  meaning  was  a  good  one ;  and 
fiirthcr  details  concerning  England  will  prove 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  a  greater  claim 
to  be  placed  ''  k  la  tete  de  la  civilization,'"  than 
many  (especially  on  the  other  side  the  Channel) 
who  pay  themselves  this  compliment  with  great 
self-complacency. 


Fridag^  May  \hth, 

I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  my  birth-day 
yesterday.  In  the  first  place  the  weather  was 
horrible,  as  it  has  been  for  several  days.  Thick 
fog,  rain ;  everything  cold,  wet,  grey,  miserable. 
On  my  complaining  of  this  in  company,  a  gentle- 
man maintained  that  there  had  not  been  a  fog  in 
London  for  the  last  two  months ;  that  nobody 
thought  of  calling  it  foggy,  so  long  as  he  could 
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see  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  by 
day,  or  the  lamps  burning  by  night.  Another 
added,  that  last  winter,  out  of  a  party  of  two-and- 
twenty  invited  to  dine  in  the  Begent's  Park,  only 
four  arrived ;  all  the  others  were  afraid  of  losing 
their  way. 

Saittrdafy  May  IBtk. 

Yesterday  at  P 's  the  conversation  was 

much  more  lively  than  the  day  before,  among  the 
'  Gelehrten.*  These  gentlemen  are  generally  not 
the  best  or  the  most  amusing  company.  Their 
mill  win  grind  no  com  but  what  is  of  their  own 
growth.  The  varied  and  many-coloured  world 
interests  them  little ;  and  they  have  seldom  the 
facility  and  address  requisite  to  vary  their  own 
intellectual  position,  or  to  talk  on  any  subject  but 
their  own.  Of  course,  minds  of  the  highest  order 
are  in  a  very  different  category  from  those  exclu- 
sively addicted  to  a  particular  science. 

Among  other  things  we  talked  about  the  poor 
.  Irish,  the  Enghsh  system  of  letting  &rms,  and 
Lady  Macbeth. 

My  English  seems,  like  an  ague,  to  have 
good  and  bad  days  alternately.  Yesterday,  I 
heard  and  spoke  with  much  more  ease,  perhaps 
because  I  fell  into  the  right  step.  But  even  on 
the  fever-days  I  should  not  spell  the  titles  of 
English  books  quite  so  badly  as  they  are  spelt  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Education  Committee,  printed 
by  order  of  government :  I  give  you  a  few  sped- 
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mens — ^not  to  mention  names  which  are  entirely 
wrong. 

Schmidts  kleine  Biblische  Geschnlter,  und 
Grosse  Biblische  Gerschichten.  Ferrenner 
VoUcsshulrunde.  Bauscberbusch  Gotielungs 
Buchlein  (I  cannot  guess  wKat  this  means) ; 
Krouse  Versuch  planmussiger  und  naturlicher 
Deskiibungen.  Turk  die  sinnlichen  Walmeh- 
mungen.  Anleitung  zu  Deux  und  Sprcchiibun- 
gen.  Harnisch  Roumlehre.  Pcstalozzi  Tapeln. 
Kaweron  Leitfodcn,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  Prussian  government  were  to  print  such 
things,  what  an  outcry  there  would  be  (and 
justly)  about  negligence — if  not  ignorance ! 
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Xel^nn  in  YMiammt— HUtorieal  Sketch  of  {English  Parliament 
— Spuriiaal  Peera— Cwation  of  Peeis-t-Chani^s  in  the  House 
of  Common^  from  Edward  I.  to  Georgo  III.  —  Ptojectt  of 
Befoim  —  Mr.  Pitt  ^*  Duke  of  Wellin)ctan*ji  resiitance  ^  Its 
consequences  — >  Lord  John  Russeirs  Bill — ^Remarks  on  th^ 
Debates -^  Rejection  by  the  Lords — Resignation  and  Retnm 
of  Whig  Miiust«nra-— Final  pasaing  of  the  BUI. 

Lamdom,  Mny  1  i»  16, 183S* 

All  I  have  hitherto  communicated  to  you  con- 
cerning reforms  of  the  church,  the  poor-laws,  the 
corporations,  &c.,  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
subject  of  reform  in  parliament,  out  of  which,  in- 
deed, those  measures  mainly  sprang.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  the  recollection  of  old  and 
scattered  newspaper  articles  is  not  sufficient,  I 
must  venture  to  say  something  on  the  history, 
character,  and  consequences  of  this  most  weighty 
and  difficult  measure. 

Though  a  history  of  the  English  parliament 
can  find  no  place  here,  it  is  necessary  to  revert 
to  a  few  of  the  incidents  which  have  recently 
been  the  subject  of  praise  or  blame,  and  have 
called  forth  the  conflicting  demands  for  conserva- 
tion or  for  change. 

Since  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  parliament 
has  consisted  of  the  Sang  and  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm,  viz.,  the  spiritual  and  temporal 

VOL.  I.  M 
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liords;  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two 
former,  however,  have  long  constituted  so  com- 
pletely one  body, — the  Upper  House, — that  a 
division  of  the  votes  has  never  taken  place,  and  a 
decision  of  the  majority  is  binding,  though  all 
the  spiritual  Lords  vote  against  it. 

There  was  a  time  in  which  the  number  of  the 
latter  was  greater  than  that  of  the  temporal 
lords.  Their  number  and  influence,  however, 
greatly  declined  at  the  Reformation,  thirty-six 
being  abolished,  while  the  kings  were  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  nobles.  Under  Henry 
VII.,  only  twenty-nine  Lords  sat  in  the  House ; 
under  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  fifty-one; 
under  James  I.,  ninety-six  ;  in  the  year  1640,  oiie 
hundred  and  nineteen ;  in  1661,  one  hundred  and 
.thirty -nine;  in  1826,  three  hundred.  *  There  are 
now  three  hundred  and  fifty  English  peers, 
twenty-eight  Irish,  sixteen  Scotch,  and  thirty- 
two  bishops,  including  the  Irish  ; — in  all,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six.  These  numbers  miffi- 
eiently  show  how  extremely  weak,  compared 
with  its  condition  in  the  middle  ages,  is  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  yet 
many  are  of  opinion,  that  it  ought,  as  at  the 
rebellion,  to  be  entirely  thrown  out,  and  the 
whole  power  left  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal 
lords. 

I  can  by  no  means  adopt  this  opinion.  When, 
in  our  days,  every  grocer  and  pastry-cook  lays 
claim  to  political  rights,  either  immediately  or  by 
xqireaentation,  and  must  have  a  voice  and  a  hand 
ia  everything,  why  should  the  highest  interest  of 
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society,  that  of  religion,  have  no  voice  ?  Certainly^ 
every  man  is  or  ought  to  be,  in  some  sort,  an  organ 
of  this  interest ;  but  he  is  so  in  the  same  sense 
only  as  of  that  of  law,  of  agriculture,  trade,  &«« 
The  clergyman  has  his  peculiar  knowledge  and 
calling ;  and  this  calling  by  no  means  lies  so  out 
of  the  world  and  the  state,  that  no  pomt  or  direc- 
tion of  salutary  influence  and  useful  co-operation 
could  be  marked  out  for  him.     If  this  is  denied 
in  theory,  ^d  yet  permitted  in  practice,  an  illegal 
interference  is  almost  inevitable;  and  generally 
becomes   more  powerful    and    more  dangerous 
than  when  it  is  moderated  and  controlled  by  its 
connexion  with  other  parts  and  powers  of  the 
state.     The  objection,  that  *  Christ's  kingdom^s 
not  of  this  world,'  has  its  just  and  usefiil  accepta- 
,tion,  and  even  the  powerAil  clergy  of  the  middle 
ages  knew  that  there   were  some  things,  such, 
isa  instance,  as  the  command  of  armies,  which 
w^e  not  suited  to  their  character.     But  it  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  from  this,  as  many  infer, 
that  a  poor  and  dependent  clergy/ existing  merely 
upon  voluntary  contributions  is  the  best;  that  the 
temporal  legislature  needs  no  spiritual  aid ;  that 
State  and  Church  have  no  connexion  whatevef, 
and  so  forth.    Abuse  of  wealth,  party  intrigues, 
exclusive  power  and  privilege,  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented ;  but  it  were  very  inconsistent  in  an  age 
which  vaunts  its  liberality  and  universality,  to 
•ezdude  altogether  from  public  life  the  most  im- 
^portant    element  of  civilization ;    and  it  ^eae 
equally  at  variance  with  all  historical  experieaeek 
It  is  not  the  twenty  faishofB.in  the  Hooie  4f 
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Lords,  H  is  not  this  incOfM&deraUe  niindnly, 
^iucH  hiEut  oecafiioned  the  defbctn  of  the  English 
Cyhurch.  It  is,  that  th^  tempdral  lords  have  seen 
their  own  advantage  in  maintaining  everythtng  as 
it  is :  as,  in  the  1 7th  centnry,  others  fonnd  theim 
in  overthto^Ting  everything.  On  the  other  hand» 
the  bishops  are  frequently  men  of  aristocttitical 
connexions,  and  generally  vote  with  the  govem«> 
ment.  That  they  have  deviated  from  this  conrsil 
several  times  lately,  more  on  party  than  on  reli'^ 
gious  grounds,  has  not  tended  to  make  diem 
popular,  and  has  altered  their  position  with  rela- 
tion to  the  government. 

If,  however,  the  spiritual  portion  is  to  be  •eii'- 
tirely  excluded  from  parliament,  instead* -<6f 
giving  it  a  broader  foundation  and  more  liberal 
views,  either  some  form  of  convocation  or  synod 
inust  be  devised,  or  that  must  be  abandoned  i6 
accid^t,  which  onght  to  be  guided  and  governed 
1)y  law.  Tlie  same  thing  does  not  sait  all,  and 
I  am  far  from  wanting  to  fit  all  institutions  to  ode 
precise  model ;  but  the  war  with  the  clergy  cai^ 
ried  on  with  mere  common  places  and  abstrac- 
tions is  a  shallow  proceeding,  and  may  be  turned 
by  analogy  against  the  temporal  peers^  profess 
ediy  for  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Commont, 
till  this  latter  becomes  the  prey  of  a  Oromwell, 
or  a  Napoleon,  and  apparent  omnipotence  is  sud- 
denly changed  into  miserable  ndthingness. 

I  have  abeady  mentioned  in  another  place  pro- 
positions of  particular  reforms  in  the  Honse  <|f 
Commons,  and  will  no  longer'  refttdn  from  look- 
ing at  the  leiubjtect  in  a  moref  general  way. 
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The  House  cf  Lords  was  certainly  wrongi  in 
eBdeavouriog,  in  George  I/s  timoi  to  limit  the 
right  of  Ihd  king  to  create  peers.  Hic  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Gommoas,  who  perceived  that 
an  excluaiye  narrow-minded  oligarchy^  predestined 
to  speedy  decrepitude,  would  have  U^us  arisen ; 
taul  that  any  xenovatioD^  or  any  introduction  of 
pc^Milar  opinions,  would  have  been  rendered  in- 
finitely mare  difficult  Once  only^  in  the  time  of 
Qucea  Anne#  peers  were  created,  in  order  to  secure 
tothe  nmiistry  a  majority. in  the  Upper  House; 
flinee.  that  time  this  perilous  expedient  has 
been  avoided ;  and  affairs  stand  so,  spite  of  all 
tlureatxining  appeaxancesi  that  collisions  and 
disputes  of  the  two  Houses  are  settled  without 
any  ftuAdamental  alterations  in  the  constitution 
of  the  peers.  But  things  will  not  continue  on 
thiis  fiooting,  unless  both  parties  preserve  reason 
Bad  modesation.  Whether  the  Lower  House 
required  reform  is  the  question  we  have  now  to 
discuss  ;  a  question  which  has  received  such  con- 
tittdictory  answers.    . 

The  House  of  Commons  was  generally  re- 
garded by  the  one  party  as  a  body  which  had 
beea  unchanged  from  time  immemorial,  and, 
therefore^  as  one  in  which  no  change  was  ever  to 
be  made.  I  might  urge  that  the  principle,  "  a 
certain  state  of  things  ought  to  be  preserved,  be- 
cause  it  is  old,"  may  (like  most  abstractions)  be 
converted  into  the  equally.truc  or  equally  fieilse 
proposition,  "  a  certain  state  of  things  ought  to 
be  altered,  because  it  has,  been  so  long  without 
alteration/*  But  setting  a^de  this,  history  shows 
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a  very  gradual  and  various  development  of  the 
elements  and  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 
At  first,  for  instance,  the  latter  were  so  trifling, 
tile  expense  of  sitting  so  great,  and  the  ofEce  of 
voting  supplies  so  ilngrateAil  and  disagreeable, 
that  many  endeavoured  to  avoid  being  sum- 
moned by  the  king.  So  long  as  the  summons 
depended  on  the  king,  this  involved  a  principle 
of  change  and  mobility ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  that  a  general  convic- 
tion arose,  (without  any  express  law  to  this  effect,) 
that  the  balance  and  the  significancy  of  the 
several  powers  of  the  state  would  again  be  lost, 
if  the  king  could  call  members  to  the  commons 
as  well  as  create  peers. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members  sat  in  the  Lower  House ;  in 
that  of  Henry  VIH.,  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty- four*. 

Henry  VIII.  rei^tored  2  votes,  and  created  33 

28 
17 
48 
11 
6 


Edward  VI. 

9t 

20 

Mary 

■      » 

.4 

Elizabeth 

99 

12 

James  I. 

ii 

16 

Charles  I. 

»i 

18 

n. 

99 
99 

9) 


Since  Charles  H.,  no  king  has,  as  I  have 
said,  granted  new  charters ;  but  the  addition 
made  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  unions  in  1706 
and  1801,  was  a  great  and  important  reform  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons.     Since  that 

*  Hallam,  iii.  50.    Archenholz,  Annals  v.  15—43.    Stockdale, 
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time  it  has  eonsisted   of   the  following  mem- 
bers : — 

[These  details  are  so  familiar  ta£ngUth  readers,  that  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  omit  them.  The  author  goes  on  to- 
describe  the  form  of  election  which  existed  before  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  different  sorts  of  qualification  fur  votiog, 
and  the  qualifications  for  sitting  in  Parliament.  Theie  details, 
also,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  omit,  and  to  pass  on  to  the  obser- 
vations.]— ^Ta4NSL. 

These  short  notices  will  render  more  intelli- 
gible many  of  the  attacks  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  defences  on  the  other,  which  I  shall  soon  lay 
before  you.  I  must  find  room  here  for  two  or 
three  prefatory  remarks : — 

First, — Up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  House  of  Commons  was  sub- 
ject to  still  greater  changes  than  the  House  of 
Peers ;  and  the  settled  and  immutable  character 
which  it  afterwards  assumed,  rested  neither  upon, 
express  laws,  nor  upon  philosophical  reasons,  nor 
upon  practical  necessity ;  or  it  would  be  easy  t^ 
invent  arguments  to  show  why  the  aristocratical^ 
conservative  House  of  Lords  muH  be  more  im- 
changeable  and  inaccessible  than  the  democratie 
House  whose  vocation  it  was  to  represent  the. 
progress  of  opinion  among  the  mass.  Although 
George  III.  did  not  create  Lords,  enfoumeeM,  far 
certain  definite  purposes,  yet,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  new  peers  were 
added  to  the  House,  while  seventy-four  became 
extinct ;  thus  leaving  an  augment  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  members !  Such  a  proceeding  as 
this  would  have  appeared,  to  the  hereditary  nobleir. 
of  Venice  or  of  Berne,  or  even  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
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("vliawas  80  sparing  of  elevations  of  rank%  a  it- 
fbnn  of  the  Upper  House  more  radical  than  all 
lluit  has  been  effected*  or  even  proposed,  in  oar 
times,  for  the  reform  of  the  Lower.  These  large 
additions,  however,  tend  to  correct  the  defects 
of  an  hereditary  nobility ;  introduce  into  it  the 
greatest  talent  of  the  Commons  from  time  to 
time,  (especially  the  holders  of  the  highest  legal 
offices,)  and  thus  give  to  the  peerage  a  great 
and  appropriate  weight.  But  in  whatever  way  we 
view  this  matter,  we  can  collect  from  it  no  his- 
torical nor  philosophical  indication  why  the  Upper 
House  should  be  moveable  and  changeable,  and 
the  Lower,  immoveable  and  unchangeable. 

Secondly, — The  same  applies  to  forms  of  elcc* 
tion  and  qualifications  of  electors.  It  is  just  as 
absurd  to  run  into  an  idolatry  of  an  abstract  uni- 
formity on  these  points,  or  of  a  useless  variety, 
which  is  generally  the  consequence  merely  of  ac- 
cident and  caprice.  Increase  or  decrease  of  po- 
pulation, of  wealth,  of  education,  &c.,  which,  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life  exert  their  influence,  cannot 
be  wholly  inoperative  on  the  number  and  the 
eircumstances  of  the  electors  or  the  elected.  Or, 
.  Thirdly, — ^Those  vast  changes  which  enter  into 
all  the  relations  of  private  life,  cannot  remain 
without  influence  on  public  affairs;  and  it  is 
<me  of  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  errors,  either 
completely  to  dissever  public  and  private  law, 
as  many  high  Tories  desire,  or  completely  to  mix 
and  confound  them,  as  the  Jacobins  attempted 
to  do. 

The  idea  of  reforming  the  House  of  Commons 
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i^  l>y  nojBiQ^aift  tbe  mod^m  effqpring  of  «dAib- 
.  nfim  ftnd  rftaeoiiy ;  it  is  old,  and  had  its  scfotde 
4ii  ^e  desire  to  restore  that  prbicipie  of  life  and 
jDOtion  wUich^  up  to  the  laiddle  of  the  seven- 
teenlii  centuryi  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  king; 
Jiut>  from  that  time^  fell  asleep>  or  died.  From 
.  ihis  it  is  clear,  that  no  measuro  relating  to  farms 
conld  .possibly  be  a  ''  final  measure ;"  since  tkait 
.idea  ^xacUy  plunges  things  back  into  the  lifo- 
less  immqhjiity  out  of  which  the  very  object  was  to 
draw  them.  The  assertion,  that  the  adoption  of 
-this  principle  must  inevitably  throw  every  thing 
into  ruinous  confusion^ — that  nothing  would  be 
secure  or  stable  for  an  hour, — is  just  as  rational 
as  that  the  House  of  Peers  is  threatened  with  a 
swift  destruction,  because  no  new*made  lord  can 
be  a  '^  final"  lord ;  since  the  king  retains  the  drcU 
dunumvemetU  here,  though  he  lost  it  in  the  Com- 
mons. If  the  Upper  House  had  remained,  from 
the  year  1640,  like  the  Lower,  shut  against  all 
jenovation,  the  aristocracy  would  indeed,  long 
ere  this,  have  sunk  to  nothing. 

But  how  I  speculate^  instead  of  narrating ! 

Since  Pitt's*  repeated  motions  for  a  reform  in 
Parliament,  the  idea  has  never  been  dropped. 
If  that  great  statesman  renounced  his  own  pro- 
jects during  the  most  frightful  years .  of  the 
French  revolution,  this  was  no  proof  of  inoonsiB* 
tency ;  it  only  proved  that  he,  like  Solomon,  saw 
that  there  is  a  time  for  everything.  !But  the  rea* 
sons  which  were  valid  in  the  year  1793  did  not 
exist  in  1830.  When,  therefore,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  declared^  on  the  1st  November,  1830, 
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^  that  he  vtbls  opf>osed  to  all  And  every  Tefimn, 
because  the  existmg  ibrms  were  sufficient  fer 
every  purpose,  and  possessed  the  perfect  con&- 
dence  of  the  country*,"  he  said  what  was  agree- 
able neither  to  prudence  nor  to  truth.  This  was 
the  firebrand,  or,  if  you  will,  the  safety-bringing 
Kght,  for  England  for  many  years ;  it  produced 
the  very  spirit  it  meant  to  quell,  and  was  more 
pregnant  with  consequences  than  the  speaker 
itnagined.  In  October,  1831  f,  he  said,  in  ju«ti- 
lication  of  his  former  declaration,  "  that  he  had 
spoken  as  the  king*s  minister,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
maintain  the  institutions  of  the  country.*'  This 
seems  to  contain  the  petitio  principii,  that  every- 
thing he  thought  right  to  maintain,  was  wortk 
maintaining.  But  the  office  of  the  statesman  is  a 
quite  peculiar  one ;  he  has  to  watch  over  and  fit* 
cilitate  the  birth  of  present  opinions  and  events, 
and  to  prepare  an  honourable  grave  for  the  past. 
The  Duke's  protest  put  an  end*  to  legislating  on 
the  subject :  the  contest  now  became  merely  one 
of  time.  A  conditional  declaration  would  have 
placed  the  course  and  shape  of  the  reform  in  the 
Duke's  hands ;  an  unconditional  one  threw  them 
into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries. 

The  East  Retford  business,  which  the  Tories 
celebrated  as  a  victory,  appeared  to  every  clear- 
sighted observer  a  defeat,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
creased the  number  of  their  enemies;  but  this 
and  similar  things  were  mere  matters  of  de- 
tail. 

Wellington's  general  declaration  of  war  nata- 

*  Haniaid,  i.  52.  f  HanBaid,  Tii.  1 187. 
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inlly  and  neoesaarily  led  to  a  general  riaing.  It 
has  often  been  said  in  his  defence,  that  he  spoka 
in  haste :  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  when  I 
look  at  the  course  of  things>  the  circumstances* 
and  the  words.  I  have  rather  explained  tha 
matter  to  myself  thus : — In  1829,  the  Duke  car* 
ried  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  by 
the  help  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Hadicals.  In 
1830,  he  kept  his  place  by  granting  a  repeal  of 
taxes,  after  having  refiised  it  In  the  third  year, 
the  Whigs  demanded  reform;  but  the  Tories 
would  a^ee  to  no  further  concessions,  and  the 
Duke  was  forced  to  adopt  their  views  or  lose 
their  support.  Whatever  were  the  motives  that 
decided  him,  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  a 
display  of  resolute  resistance  would  change  public 
opinion.  His  ministry^fell ;  and  on  the  ist  of 
March,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  reform.  I  abstract  for 
you  the  most  essential  contents  of  his  speech. 

[I  have  thought  the  reader  would  rather  not  f^o  through  this 
ftbttract  of  the  d«bat88  on  reform^  however  elearly  and  eoaeisely 
it  may  be  made.  They  are  ao  recent  as  hardly  to  need  recalling. 
After  the  sketch  of  Lord  J.  Russell's  opening  speech,  the  following 
remarks  occur.] — ^Transl. 

This  scheme,  which,  indeed,  exceeded  the 
hopes  of  the  one  party,  and  the  fears  of  the  other, 
excited  the  most  intense  interest  throughout  the 
country ;  and  the  struggle  between  its  opponents 
and  supporters  lasted  for  above  a  year,  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  till  at  length  it 
was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  was  my 
intention  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  whole 
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progress  of  ibis  struggle ;  and,  to  tliat  end,  I  had 
drawn  together  all  the  arguments  for  and  against* 
m  two  long  speeches;  but  this  plan  is  attended 
with  great  inconveniences;  it  exhiUts  what  was 
gradually  evolved,  and  arose  historically  out  of 
various  opposing  i^rguments»  as  simnUaiiemis*  It 
changes  the  dialogic  and  dramatic  into  the  epic, 
and  leaves  no  trace  of  the  individuality  of  the 
speakers,  which  was  here  so  remarkably  conspi- 
cuous. I  only  wish  you  may  not  find  what  I  have 
compressed  into  a  few  pages,  from  volumes  of 
speeches,  either  too  dry  or  teo  fragmentary.  I 
must  crave  your  indulgence  if  I  perform  my  task 
neither  to  your  satisfaction  nor  to  my  own. 

[Here  folldlr  the  leading  (opici  urged  by  members  \t  the  follow^ 
ing  order  :^Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Mr.  Tiriae,  JLord  F.  L.  Gowerj  Mr* 
Shelley,  Lord  Darlington,  Sir  John  Walsh,  Sir  Charles  Wetberel^ 
Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Croker,  Sir  Robert  Peel  (of  whose 
speech  a  somewhat  longer  abstract  is  given  than  ot  the  others), 
Loid  Althorpy  Lord  Newark^  Mr.Jeffieiy  (Iiord  Advoeate),  Air. 
Gisborne,  Sir  James  Graham,  Messrs.  Harrey,  Tenasnt,  Lord 
Falmerston,  Mr.  Macauley.] 

Such  were  the  most  prominent  arguments  for 
and  against  the  Reform  Bill.  On  the  question, 
whether  it  should  be  read  a  second  time,  there 
was  a  majority  of  only  one — 302  for,  301  against. 
The  members  for  the  universities  and  the  threat* 
ened  boroughs  were  in  the  minority.  On  the 
22nd  of  March,  1831,  there  was  also  a  majority. 
On  the  19th  of  April  there  were  299  against,  291 
in  support  of  General  Gascoigne's  motion>  that 
the  number  of  members  of  Parliament  be  not 
diminished. 

This  motion  was  closely  connected  with  the 
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]^ject  of  maintaiqmg  unaltered  the  old  system 
of  rotten  boroughs;  t.  e,,  of  rejecting  one  half  of 
tlie  Reform  Bill.  In  all  other  respects  a  dimi- 
nution  of  the  number  of  members  of  Parliament 
Ttould  have  been  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  monarchr,  and  the  king  was  accordin^y  in- 
clined to  it :  but  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
Tory  opposition  was  to  undermine  and  blow  up 
the  ministry.  The  latter  inclined  more  to  conces- 
sion than  the  king;  but  their  defeat  was  soon 
turned  into  victory,— ^sinoe>  of  the  two  alternatives, 
a  dismiss  them,  or  to  appeal  to  the  people,  the 
king  chose  the  latter.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1831, 
parliament  was  dissolved.  This  dissolution  has 
been  called  a  tyrannical  and  perverse  exercise  of 
royal  and  ministerial  power:  it  appears  to  me 
quite  otherwise. 

The  momentous  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
form had  been  agitated  with  unexpected  vio* 
lence.  It  was  discussed  in  the  amplest  manner, 
and  every  man  had  therefore  every  possible 
means  of  forming  or  correcting  his  judgment. 
The  two  parties  were  nearly  equal,  and  a  ma- 
jdrity  of  two  or  three  votes  could  not  be  received 
as  a  final  and  complete  settling  of  the  question. 
Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  natural,  or  mdre 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, than  that,  after  these  pleadings  of  the  great 
cause*  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  electors, — 
the  jury  of  the  nation, — ^in  order  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  fact,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
were  for  the  measure, — as  one  party  affirmed  and 
the  other  denied.     Certainly  more  universal  and 
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pressing  reasons  existed  for  this  dissolution  of 
Parliament  than  for  that  of  1835^  which  had 
hardly  any  results.  The  debates,  of  which  I 
have  given  you  a  slight  abstract,  had  the  useful 
effect  of  correcting  errors,  and  of  enabling  the 
champions  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  make  important 
alterations  and  improvements  on  their  first  pro- 
ject. On  the  21st  of  June,  1831,  the  new  Par- 
liament was  opened,  and  a  great  many  speeches 
were  made,  the  views  and  the  conclusions  ex- 
pressed in  which,  so  nearly  resembled  the  former 
ones,  that  I  may  venture  to  pass  them  over  in 
silence.  The  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  de- 
serves, however,  even  in  this  condensed  sketch, 
particidar  mention.  On  this  division,  367  voted 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  231  against 
it.  The  majority  was  thus  raised  from  1  to  136. 
In  the  minority,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixty  persons  who  had  an  immediate  interest  in 
the  matter. 

I  must  mention,  as  a  very  important  subordinate 
debate  which  grew  out  of  the  main  one,  that  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  for  granting  a  place  in 
the  legislature  to  the  British  colonies;  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  absurd  to  concede  political 
rights  to  small  English  towns,  while  they  were 
denied  to  millions  of  subjects  of  the  empire.  The 
motion  was  rejected  on  various  grounds ;  such  as 
the  impossibility  of  an  adequate  representation 
of  such  remote  countries,  and  the  like.  On  the 
21st  of  September,  1831,  the  Reform  Bill  passed 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine ;  and  on 
the  22nd  was  solemnly  carried  up  to  the  Peers  by 
Lord  John  Russell. 
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The  objections  which  I  have  abeady  quoted 
were  there' brought  forward  anew. 

[Here  follows  an  abstract  of  some  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Lords.] 

Without  going  into  any  detailed  inquiry  as  to 
the  possibility  of  amending  the  bill,  it  was  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  forty  one,  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1831.  Only  two  of  the  bishops — ^Norwich 
and  Chichester — voted  for  it ;  a  fact  which  excited 
great  disgust.  The  Commons  lamented  the  fate  of 
the  bill  in  the  Upper  House,  professed  their  firm 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  it,  and  their  un- 
altered confidence  in  the  integrity,  perseverance, 
and  talents  of  ministers,  who  had  merited  their 
thanks  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  so  important 
to  the  weightiest  interests  of  the  country. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Tories  saw  thp 
impossibility  of  forming  a  new  ministry,  and 
after  the  prorogation  had  expired  in  December, 
1831,  the  debates  began  a  third  time.  That 
ministers  had  altered  several  not  unimportant 
points  in  the  bill,  was  cited  by  their  friends  as  a 
proof  of  readiness  to  receive  suggestions,  and  a 
desire  to  carry  the  measure ;  by  their  enemies,  as 
a  proof  of  precipitation  and  levity.  The  problem 
was  to  hold  an  equal  way  between  obstinacy  and 
weakness. 

• 

[Here  follows  a  brief  account  of  the  further  discussions.] 

When  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Peers  this 
time,  they  did  not  reject  the  entire  principle  of 
the  bill,  b«t  allowed  it  to  be  read  a  second  tirne^ 
wad  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  its  detaik. 
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;  OkL  the  2nd  of  M^y,  1682;  tkey  d^dikd  Oat 
the  quesdon  should  find;  be  debaied,  to.'wbit 
places  new  firanchises  fihonld  be  granted;  hf 
which  the  entire  direction  of  the  ditctissioki 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Toric8» 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  rotten  boroughi 
have  become  impossible.  Although  the  £ii^ 
was  reminded  that^  in  the  last  fifty  years,  Toties 
had  almost  exclusively  been  raised  to  the  peerage^ 
and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the 
balance  by  an  addition  to  the  Whig  peers,  he 
would  not  consent  to  a  numerous  creation,  and 
ministers  consequently  resigned. 

I  can  neither  blame  the  King  for  refusing  to 
create  a  number  of  peers,  nor  for  accepting  the 
resignation  of  ministers.  Undoubtedly  he  lost 
his  popularity  for  the  moment  by  the  latter  step, 
but  he  adhered  to  the  constitutional  course,  and 
rendered  a  permanent  service  to  his  people.  As 
public  opinion  had  been  su£Bciently  tested  by  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  no  other  means  re- 
mained for  accurately  testing  the  strength  of 
the  Tory  opposition,  and  for  bringing  this  party 
to  a  knowledge  of  itself  and  its  own  position, 
but  by  encouraging  its  leaders  to  take  the  reins 
of  government,  and,  if  experience  should  demon- 
strate to  them  the  impracticability  of  the  experi- 
ment, to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  which 
they  could  not  control- 

The  next  day  the  (unreformed)  House  of  Com- 
mons sent  a  petition  to  the  King,  praying  him  to 
confide  the  government  to  men  who  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  through  all  the  material  provisions 
of  the  bill. 
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J  Neither  Wdlington  nor  Peel  were  ftl>le  to  fohn 
^Ttiinistry ;  and  the  ministers  who  had  gone  out 
tobk  dffico  again,  under  the  tacit  condition  that  if 
the  Peers  offered  a  continued  stubborn  resist* 
ance>  it  was  to  be  met  by  new  creations.  Under 
these  drcumstances  the  Tories  withdrew  their 
opposition ;  the  bill  passed  the  Lords  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1832,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
mx  to  twenty-two ;  and  after  some  few  alterations* 
which  however  did  not  affect  the  main  prineipleSj 
jformally  passed  the  Commons. 

[Here  follows  a  Btatement  of  tome  few  well-known  lUtistical 
l»roTisions  of  the  BilL  J 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

Remarks  on  the  Reform  Bill— EngUih  attachment  to  Forms — 
England  and  France  Constitutional  States :  meaning  of  those 
words — National  Bigotries — History,  Principles  with  their 
.  Consequences — Sir  Ruhert  Peel — Kxclusive  regard  to  Quan- 
tity, and  neglect  of  Quality,  in  modem  Political  Schemes— | 
Edinburgh  Review — Reports  of  Commissioners — Royal  An- 
j  •    thority— Centralisation — Relation  of  number  of  Electors  to 

I  Population — Annual  Parliaments — Ballot — Prospects  of  Eng- 

land. 


Limdonf  Uth  May,  1835. 

I  HAVE  now  endeavoured  briefly  to  lay  before  you 
a  statement  of  the  views  and  principles  of  the  two 
great  parties,  and  here  I  might  hold  my  historical 
duties  fulfilled ;  but  I  trust  to  your  patience,  if  I 
do  not  suppress  some  of  the  reflexions  which  the 
consideration  of  this  momentous  subject  has  sug- 
gested to  me. 

Both  parties  were  entirely  persuaded  of  the 
supreme  and  decisive  importance  of  constitutional 
forms;  not  one  single  individual  so  much  as 
alluded  to  Pope's  well  known  and  oft  repeated 
maxim, — 

*'  For  forms  of  goTemment  let  fools  contest* 
>Vhate*er  is  best  administered  is  best/' 

The  contest  between  Tories  and  Whigs  tiimed 
almost  entirely  on  the  goodness  or  the  badness, 
the  value  or  the  insignificance^  of  the  old  or  of  the 
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new  forms.  It  is  (me  that  Pope's  negative  view 
of  the  matter  cannot  be  conclusive  for  any  long- 
period  of  time :  it  may,  however,  be  transformed 
into  a  positive  and  pregnant  reflexion,  when, 
without  denying  the  importance  attached  in  this 
country  to  fartM,  we  also  assert  the  importance 
of  perwns;  for  nothing  but  the  combination  and 
co-operation  of  both  can  produce  a  living  govern- 
ment, and  a  well-constituted,  true  social  body. 
Instead,  however,  of  striving  after  this  union, 
men,  in  different  i^es,  have  worshipped  at  one 
time  the  one  half,  at  another  the  other,  with  blind 
Samaticism  and  credulity ;  till,  being  disappointed 
in  the  expectations  they  had  conceived  from  their 
idol,  they  flew  to  the  opposite  side,  there  to  expe- 
rience tne  same  disappointment.  Thus,  for  in-^ 
stance,  in  manv  of  the  Italian  states  in  the  middle 
ages  the  bigoted  and  delusive  confidence  in  forms 
led  to  t3rranny ;  the  exclusive  and  mistaken  repub- 
licanism of  England  and  France,  to  the  military 
despotism  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon ;  and,  io 
this  hour,  the  most  exaggerated  expectations  are 
entertained  from  what,  without  any  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  its  details  and  results,  is  called,  in 
one  word,  a  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  extolled 
as  a  universal  political  remedy. 

If  this  word  were  understood  as  comprising  the 
endless  variety  of  forms  which  history  displays, 
from  the  most  remote  to  the  most  recent  times, 
it  were,  indeed,  of  the  highest  interest  and  im- 
portance; but  if  this  variety  be  utterly  disre- 
garded in  favour  of  some  darling  scheme  exclu- 
sively worshipped  under  the  name  of  Constitution, 
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every  deviation  from  yihich  is  regarded  a  dam- 
nable heresy, — ^however  high  be  the  claims  to 
wisdom,  it  is  certain  that  presumption  and  ig- 
norance still  reign  supreme.  Europe  resented 
with  great  justice  the  insolent  pretension  of  the 
French  to  remodel  all  other  nations  upon  their 
own  pattern.  The  charge  brought  against  the 
French,  that  they  acknowledged  but  one  form 
of  government,  and  attached  the  most  one-sided 
and  exaggerated  value  to  it,  is,  however,  but  half 
true;  for  this  one  form  underwent  innumerable 
changes,  and  what  was  admired  one  day  was  held 
up  to  contempt  the  next.  Even  at  this  moment, 
only  one  party  adheres  firmly  to  the  Charter, 
which  a  second  wants  to  make  more  royalist,  an<3t 
a  third  more  republican. 

We  arc,  say  the  French  and  the  English,  con- 
stitutional states :  that  is  to  say,  there  are,  in 
France  and  in  England,  two  chambers  and  a  king. 
But,  with  this  resemblance,  what  essential  dif- 
ferences, the  moment  one  goes  the  least  below 
the  surface !  even  in  mere  constitutional  forms, 
and  far  more  in  innumerable  other  institutions  I 
If  then  I  understand  by  constitution  (as  in  the 
human  body)  the  sum  of  laws,  principles,  and 
tendencies ;  legislation  and  administration ;  reli- 
gion, church,  art  and  science,  &c.,  &c.,  France 
and  England,  spite  of  their  common  denomina- 
tion "  Constitutional  States,'*  are  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  opposite ;  and,  in  this  sense,  there  is 
no  state,  nor  ever  was,  that  has  not  had  a  con- 
stitution, nor  could  such  a  one  ever  exist. 

As  men  of  opposite  or  different  temperaments 
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oftc^  find  it  impossiblQ  to  underptan^  each  othcr,^ 
so  nations  and  writers  seldom  understand  thosQ 
vcho  differ  widely  from  themselves,  Tl^e  French- 
maii;  for  instance,  assures  the  Prussii^n  that  he  is 
a  slave,  because  he  has  a  censorship  and  no  repre- 
sentative assemblv,  and  no  Paris  journals ;  whilq 
on  the  other  hand^  the  Prussian  remarks,  that  the 
journalists  of  Paris  are  often  thrown  into  prison^ 
^at  the  towns  and  provinces  of  France  are  with- 
out any  principle  of  political  life  or  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  public  functionaries  dependent  on 
Viinisterial  caprice,  —  consequently  slaves,  &c. 
TJTie  Englishipan  thinks  a  universal  liability  to 
inilitary  service  tyrannical;  while  the  Prussian  is 
shocked  at  the  aristocratical  organization  and  the 
degrading  punishments,  which  could  not  be  en- 
dured in  the  English  army,  were  it  as  equitably 
and  nationally  constituted  as  his  own.  The  Prus- 
sian boasts  the  equal  treatment  of  all  religious 
sects ;  the  English  Tory  sees  in  this  the  destruc- 
tion of  church  and  religion. 

I  will  resist  my  inclination  to  argue  the  point, 
that  true  freedom  in  a  state  may  assume  very 
different  shapes,  and  rest  upon  very  different 
securities, — nay,  that  these  differences  are  inevi- 
table. He  who  contends  that  political  institutions 
must  be  the  same  in  all  countries,  has  yet  to  learn 
the  ABC  of  political  science. 

Hence  it  follows,  further,  that  even  in  one. 
and  the  same  state,  constitutional  forms  cannot 
remain  unalterably  the  same ;  and  that  it  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  irrational  to  confound  reforms 
with  violent  revolutions.    The  latter  arc  almost 
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invariably  the  consequence  of  a  denial  or  unrear 
sonable  delay  of  the  former.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  recollect  the  Decemviri,  the  Gracchi,  the  Re- 
formation, the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  English  and  French 
Revolutions,  &c.  Persistance  may  be,  and  has 
been,  as  revolutionary  as  change. 

All  the  general  conclusions  of  this  kind  con- 
cerning the  Reform  Bill  nullified  each  other ;  it 
was  only  in  detail  that  they  assumed  any  meaning. 
But  even  here  there  were  errors.  There  is^  for 
instance,  a  degree  of  diversity  in  local  circum- 
stances and  usages  which  is  agreeable  and  useM ; 
there  is  a  degree  which  leaves  too  much  to  chance, 
caprice,  and  injustice.  To  obliterate  the  former, 
were  as  bad  policy  as  to  maintain  the  latter,  un- 
conditipnally.  All  government  is,  I  repeat,  me- 
diation^ and  must  be  so  in  this  instance.  Many, 
struck  with  the  errors  and  inconveniencies  arising 
from  these  anomalies,  want  to  reduce  everything 
to  one  general  rule,  which  they  pretend  should 
be  decisive  in  all  cases  :  it  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  if  this  is  not  thoroughly  accurate, 
profound  and  exhaustive,  the  evil  is  only,  in- 
creased. 

When  a  noble  lord  says,  "  Do  justice,  and  care 
not  for  the  consequences,'*  this  seemingly  bril- 
liant truth  involves  a  heap  of  errors.  Not  to 
mention  that  what  seems  justice  to  him  is  injus- 
tice to  another,  the  maxim  involves  a  contradic- 
tion. The  true  and  highest  justice  can  have 
no  bad  consequences;  and  the  hacknied  phrase, 
"£at  justitia  pereat   mundus,'^    has   reidly  no 
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meaning.  God  has  given  man  reason  to  look 
bdiind  as  well  as  before  him,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  renounce  the  use  of  one-half 'of  this 
faculty.  The  advantage  of  instruction  derived 
from  the  past  is,  that  we  there  see  principles  with 
their  consequences;  and  whole  systems  once  esta- 
blished by  law  and  universally  regarded  as  justice^ 
when  viewed  by  this  double  light,  are  now  con- 
demned as  unjust ; — witness  slavery.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  objection  to  a  really  philosophical 
study  of  law ;  but  that  is  not  worthy  to  be  called 
so  which  rests  upon  mere  abstractions. 

I  have  the  same  fault  to  find  with  several  of 
Peel's  arguments.  As,  for  instance,  when  he 
denounced  the  democratical  tendency  of  the 
Beform  Bill, — and  yet  praised  the  sort  of  back 
door,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  through  which 
the  borough  system  admitted  (in  a  strange  way 
enough)  some  so-called  democratic  elements. 
He  asserted  that  the  evU  did  not  proceed  from  the 
JBbrm  of  the  elective  system, — and  yet  he  wanted 
to  derive  the  good  from  it :  he  said,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  every  change  were  doubtful ; — as  if 
the  consequences  of  every  non-change  could  be 
distinctly  foreseen  to  be  beneficial :  he  said,  bih 
cause  I  do  not  choose  to  alter  the  constitution,  I 
cannot  ^grant  the  right  of  election  to  such  cities 
as  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  Unless  a  man 
will  frankly  say,  '*  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas,"  this 
"  because  '*  has  nothing  to  stand  on ;  it  supposes 
an  entire  renunciation  of  the  functions  of  a  states- 
man in  favour  of  some  pretended  private  rights ; 
and  loses  sight  of  the  important  objection,  that 
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(setting  aside  the  particular  proTision  of  the 
Beform  Bill)  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  the 
English  constitution  demanded  the  franchise  of 
those  large  cities.  Enough :  all  these  assertions 
fall  to  nothing  the  moment  you  consider  the  other 
side;  and  only  show  the  necessity  for  higher  and 
more  impartial  views. 

That  many  Tories  wanted  to* fight  out  the 
battle  on  the  field  of  private  rights  was  quite 
agreeable  to  their  interests,  but  not  at  all  so  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  A  political  function  can 
never  be  claimed  as  private  property.  If,  how- 
ever,  traffic  in  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  Ifltw, 
compensation  for  the  individual  loss  which  a  re- 
turn to  the  just  principles  of  public  law  would 
have  involved,  would  not  unreasonably  have  been 
demanded.  But  in  this  respect  the  borough- 
mongers  were  less  fortunate  than  the  slave- 
holders; the  slave  trade  having  been  hitherto 
sanctioned  by  law,  whereas  the  trade  in  boroughs 
and  votes,  and  indeed  all  influence  of  the  Lords 
on  the  choice  of  the  Commons,  being  illegal ; — 
a  fact  of  which  they  were  reminded  at  the  open- 
ing of  every  parliament,  when  the  law  was  read 
aloud. 

These,  however,  are  mere  matters  of  detail. 

There  remained  one  general  objection. — ^The 
reproach  that  the  reformers  had  reduced  all  poli- 
tical science  to  a  sum  in  arithmetic  is  unfounded  : 
in  every  formula  quantity  necessarily  occupies 
a  prominent  station.  Yet  the  question  remains, 
whether  this  might  not  have  been  combined  to  a 
greater  extent  with  quality.    The  development 
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of  rmodarn  polittcal  scieiioe,  rests  almost  entitely 
oft  t^  opposition  betwaen  the  Quantitative  and 
the.  Qualitative.  The  revolttticmary  sohool,  since 
1789,  have  thought  they  could  effect  everything 
with  the  former;  we  find  nothing  but. numbers  cf 
elfictorSy  niHnbers  of  representatives^  duimtion  of 
public  offices ;  as  qualifications  £6r  voting,  amount 
of  pvoperty,  amount  of  taxes,  and  so  on ;  nothing 
but  quantities,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  quali- 
ties^ such  as  orders,  c(Hrp<»*ations,  assoeiaiions, 
examinations,  attainments,  &c.  It  is  only  in  the 
most  recent  times  that  the  French,  by  fixing  their 
categwrie^  and  noiabUUetf  and  by  the  creation  of 
their  peers,  have  returned  to  the  consideration 
of  quality ;  and  they  will  return  to  it  more  dis- 
tinctly in  future.  In  short,  I  entertain  a  per- 
ftct  conviction  that  constituticmal  law  must  re- 
main in  an  imperfect  state,  so  long  as  regard  is 
not-had  both  to  quantity  and  to  quality. 

This  idea,  so  fruitful  in  important  conse- 
qi^ences,  stands  directly  opposed  to  most  of  the 
political  doctrines  of  our  days.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  go  into  any  full  and  detailed  develop- 
ment of  it  here.  But  one  example,  taken  from 
the  Reform  Bill,  will  serve,  in  some  measure,  to 
illustrate  it.  The  provision  which  confers  the 
right  of  voting  on  all  ten-pound  householders  is 
merefy  quantitative ;  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
a  one-sided  and  imperfect,  rule.  The  inquiry, 
whether  the  qualification  should  be  twenty 
pounds  or  five  pounds,  instead  of  ten^  would  be 
equally  quantitative, — and  equally  inconclusive. 
iGithmetically  speaking,  ten  is  always  ten,  and 
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twenty  twenty:   but  this  is  only  true  when  we 
reckon  with  unknown  quantities — not  with  any 
known  ones ;  least  of  all,  when  these  are  the  ck- 
cumstances  of  human  life  and  the  powers  of  poli- 
tical society.     Ten  with  the  sign  £.  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  ten  with  the  sign  d. ;  and  ten 
pounds  in  a  remote  village  is  a  very  diffisrent 
thing  from  ten  pounds  in  London.    Tliis  quality 
of  money, — its  power  and  significancy,  as  an  index 
to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  its  pos* 
sessor, — ^is  not  all  attended  to  in  the  Reform  Bill ; 
ererything  is  measured  by  the  same  abstract  arith- 
metical rule.    The  same  applies  to  the  French 
qualifications ;  it  is  the  same  for  Paris  and  the 
Cevennes.     Is  not  this  arithmetical  equality  the 
greatest  inequality?  and  is  not  this  inequality 
unjust    and   unwise?    Instances  in   which  the 
Quantitative  and  QuaUtative  are  happily  com- 
bined, are  afforded  by  the  qualification  for  the 
Prussian  Landstande,  and  in  that  for  the  South 
Oerman  elective  assemblies. 

But  this  will  lead  to  another  of  my  political 
heresies,  about  which  I  mean  to  write  a  book  as 
soon  as  I  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  viz.,  that  both 
representative  legislatures,  and  legislatures  the 
members  of  which  sit  in  virtue  of  their  rank, 
office,  profession,  or  other  class-qualification,  are 
defective  when  absolutely  severed  or  opposed; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  both  that  a 
government  can  be  formed,  suited  to  the  present 
and  the  future  wants  of  society. 

I  return  to  a  reform  question  which  stands  in 
close  connexion  with  what  I  have  just  said.    The 
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one  party  complaiiis  that  the  number  of  electors 
18  too  great ;  the  other,  that  it  is  too  small.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  fitness  of  the  electoral  body 
does  not  depend  on  its  numerical  size,  but  on  its 
charact^ ;  and  what,  with  reference  to  this,  may 
be  too  great  in  one  place,  may  be  too  small  in 
anoth^.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  all  participation  of  the  people  in  public 
afiGurs,  I  quote  a  passage  from  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review.' 

"There  is  scarcely  a  prospect  in  the  world 
more  curious  than  that  of  England  during  a 
general  election.  The  congregations  of  people ; 
the  interests  called  into  operation ;  the  passions 
roused:;  the  principles  appealed  to ;  the  printed 
and  spoken  addresses;  the  eminent  men  who  ap- 
pear ;  the  gtunrantees  demanded  and  given ;  the 
fluctuations  of  the  poll;  the  exultation  of  the 
victorious  party — it  is  a  scene  in  which  there  is 
much  to  attract  the  eyes  and  ears,  but  more  to 
fix  the  mind.  A  person  who  understands  the 
bustle  before  him,  and  thinks  what  it  implies, 
sees  in  it  the  whole  practical  working  of  the  con* 
stitutiitfn.  He  sees  the  majority  of  public  opi- 
nion ;  the  responsibility  of  representatives  to  con- 
stituents ;  the  formation  of  the  political  virtues ; 
the  union  of  all  classes  and  sorts  of  men  in  com- 
mon national  objects ;  the  elevation  of  the  popular 
character;  the  prodigious  consolidation  given  to 
the  whole  civil  fabric,  by  the  incorporation  of  all 
parts  of  the  state  with  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion; the  combination  of  universal  exdtement 
with  perfect  general  safety;  the  control  of  the 
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people  softened  and  directed  by  eloquence ;  the 
estahlishment  of  the  broadest  basis  on  which  the 
happiness  of  a  state  can  rest*." 

So  long  as  this  picture  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
truths  England's  sun  cannot  set  in  eternal  night, 
whatever  certain  augurs  of  evil  may  say.  That 
night  wilL  however,  be  at  hand,  whenever  the 
abuses  and  defects  of  elections,  the  cost  and  the 
corruption,  come  to  be  treated^  first  as  inevi- 
table^ and  afterwards  as  convenient  and  justi- 
fiable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  1835  only  114  elec- 
tions out  of  the  658,  were  contested:  in  the 
other  544,  no  opponent  appeared. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  quantitative  equality 
of  the  ten-pound  householders  leads  immedi- 
ately to  an  inequality  of  their  condition,  and 
tliat  this  inequality  has  its  good.  But  those  who 
openly  wanted  eitlier  to  extend  or  contract  the 
Qlective  franchise,  pursued  a  much  simpler  and 
more  straightforward  course  than  those  who  said 
nothing,  but  rejoiced  in  the  secret  persuasion 
that  this  equality  would  work  aristocratically  in 
the  country,  and  democratically  in  the  towns. 
Not  to  mention  the  danger  of  calling  forth  a  de- 
mocratic ascendency  exactly  in  the  largest  towns, 
where  the  people  and  the  mob  are  the  most  easily 
united  into  one  body ; — ^until  a  sound  moral  edu- 
cation, from  the  lowest  class  upwards,  is  more 
general,  political  authority  must  often  be  con- 
fided to  ignorant  and  unskilful  hands. 

Altogether,  however,  the  English  representa- 

•  E4inbuTgh  Reriew,  No.  lii.  p.  208. 
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tion  (according  to  my  system,  the  one-hdlf  of  a 
complete  constitution)  is  more  equitably  distri- 
buted, and  more  fitly  established  than  before.  But, 
as  it  is  become  far  more  confoimable  with  the  spirit 
and  will  of  the  people,  and  a  much  more  sympa- 
thizing and  faithful  exponent  of  them,  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  certainly  greatly 
increased ;  and  Peel  was  quite  right  when  he  told 
his  city  hosts  that  they  could  no  longer  steCr  the 
same  course.  So  long  as  the  borough  system 
lasted,  the  Lower  House  sailed  with  a  half  wind  i 
but  now  the  wind  has  changed,  it  is  of  no  use 
trying  to  turn  the  vane  with  their  fingers,  as  iif 
Mollis  cared  for  such  tricks;  they  must  shift 
their  sails,  and  make  port  as  quickly  as  they  can. 

Expedition  is  not,  indeed,  often  the  property 
of  large  deliberative  assemblies.  The  notion  of 
some  Reformers,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  reduce  the  number  of  members  of  parliament 
is  a  perfectly  just  one ;  and  nothing  but  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  execution  of  the  project 
occasioned  its  abandonment.  Every  bill  must  be 
read  and  discussed  three  times  in  each  House ; 
not  to  mention  the  irrelevant  matter  which  grows 
out  of  every  question,  and  the  delight  with  which 
many  men  hear  themselves  speak.  How  many 
laws  are  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  Eng- 
land>  and  how  many  years  will  elapse  before  they 
are  passed  !  On  the  other  hand,  the  next  grand 
defects  of  all  legislation — precipitation  and  care- 
lessness— are  not  so  likely  to  occur  in  this  way 
of  conducting  business. 

Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to  say  enough  in 
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praise  of  the  profound  and  varied  inquiries  which 
have  been  conducted  by  the  several  Commissions 
appointed  for  special  objects,  and  of  the  admirable 
reports  they  have  laid  before  the  government 
and  the  country.  Here  is  a  second  most  effi- 
cient, salutary  and  popular  parliament,  acting  as 
pioneer  and  ally  to  the  other  parliament.  By 
this  means  the  people  vill  attain  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  their  own  character  and  con- 
dition; .public  optston  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
public  cotmctian ;  the  for  and  against  arc  placed 
in  juxtaposition  and  impartially  balanced,  and 
every  fact  and  question  upon  which  the  legislator 
will  have  to  decide  is  clearly,  appropriately,  and 
completely  placed  before  fadm.  Whatever  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  particular 
points^  these  inquiries  and  reports,  combined  with 
the  parliamentary  debates  and  decisions  founded 
upon  them,  will  remain  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  civilization,  the  intelligence,  the  deamess  of 
mind,  and  strength  of  will — in  ^ort,  of  the  cha- 
racteristics— of  Britons ;  a  monument  such  as  no 
other  nation  is  competent  to  raise. 

The  progress  oS  legislation  in  Prussia,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been,  in  many  respects,  more  summary, 
bolder,  more  consistent,  better  concatenated,  more 
comprehensive ;  but  it  presents  no  monument  of 
a  people  invited  to  ddiberate  with  its  govern- 
ment, and  coming  to  a  common  understanding 
on  its  own  affedrs.  The  education  of  the  people 
proceeded  &om  the  administration, — so  often  un- 
justly accused ;  but  the  reciprocal  operation  which 
manifests  itself  in  these  English  reports  and 
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masses  of  evidence,  questions  and  answers,  is 
wanting  in  due  Prussian  proceedings,  and  ocea- 
•ioBally  lessens  the  unison  between  what  was 
wished  and  what  wa»  granted. 

If  the  powtN*  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  itn* 
questionably  increased,  while  various  expedients 
for  giving  weight  to  the  royal  authority  have 
proved  abortive  or  impraetieable,  the  question 
arises, — Are  there  any  sa^e  and  beneficial  means  by 
which  the  latter  may  be  strengthened?  It  is  impos- 
sible, say  the  croakers ;  we  are  advancing  inevit- 
ably towarda  anarchy.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
Bolten  boroughs,  sinecures,  and  such  antiquated 
kmiber,  are  gone  for  ever ;  but  were  these  the 
true  and  soUd  props  of  the  royal  power  ?  Would 
not  a  war  for  such  excrescences  be  more  absurd 
than  that  of  Charles  I.  ?  And  is  it  a  loss  to  a  just 
king  of  England  that  the  number  of  the  standing 
army  no  longer  depends  on  him  ?  It  was  natural 
that,  after  the  peace  of  Byswick,  William  III. 
should  feel  this  restriction  galling  and  embarrass- 
ing :  he  was  right,  looking  only  to  the  day,  but 
those  who  resisted  him  were  right  for  a  century 
to  come.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  most  sove- 
reigns held  it  to  be  not  only  their  right,  but  their 
duty  to  prescribe  to  their  subjects  what  they  were 
to  beheve :  hato  monarchy  lost,  or  won,  since  this 
idea  can  no  longer  by  any  possibility  occur  to 
them  ?  Elizabeth,  even  in  her  day,  recurring  to 
feudal  laws  and  customs,  interfered  in  the  mar- 
riages of  all  persona  of  condition.  Would  the 
Tories,  who  bewail  the  declension  of  the  mo- 
narehy,^  Uke  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  vigour  in 
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thi$  particular?  The  simple  truili  is  this:  tha 
king  can  no  longer  treat  the  noble,  the  noble  the 
citizcn>  the  citizen  his  apprentice  or  his  servant* 
the  priest  his  parishioners^  as  they  severaUj  could 
some  centuries  ago.  If  this  is  a  loss,  it  is  a  loss 
\vhich  all  share.  It  were  stupid^  as  well  as  selfish, 
for  one  to  want  to  call  back  from  antiquity:  just 
what  seems. convenient  to  himself,  and  to  dei^ 
to  another  what,  on  precisely  similar  grounds,  he 
would  be  equally  entitled  to  demand. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that,  in  the  grand 
progress  and  development  of  the  human  species^ 
nothing  is  perceptible  but  the  mockeries  of 
chance,  or  the  consciousness  of  our  own  dclusionjs. 
Faith  and  opinion  are  divided  on  the  question 
how  far  Providence  continues  to  manifest  itself 
by  immediate  interference  in  particulars;  but 
that  the  whole  race  of  man  is  abandoned  of 
God,  and  left  to  its  own  wanderings,  no  heathen* 
still  less  a  Christian,  can  believe  !  If,  however^ 
I  set  up  any  one  mode  of  government,  state  of 
society,  or  point  of  time, — ^in  short,  any  one  form, — 
as  the  absolutely  excellent,  and  contomn  all  others, 
I  transform  Providence  into  a  capricious  patron 
of  a  section.    . 

Emperors  like  Tiberius,  kings  like  Philip  II., 
if  they  were  to  rise  from  the  grave  and  see  what 
is  going  on  now,  would  bitterly  complain  of  the 
degenei^acy  of  modern  times,  and  would  affirm 
that  the  rights  and  duties  of  rulers  were  no  longer 
understood.  The  position  of  a  king  of  England 
must  needs  appear  to  them  poor  and  contemptible. 
In  them,  this  madness  would  have  method  and  a 
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certain  grandeur  in  it ;  but  what  shall  we  say 
wiien  Tories  contend  that  a  rotten  borough  and 
a  sinecure  arts  the  corner  stones  of  the  world  and 
of  civilization  ?  Or,  to  meiition  stiU  more  miser- 
able mesqumSries  at  home, — when  persons  raised 
from  the  loom  to  a  seat  in  the  Landstande  are 
violently  exasperated  against  the  Prussian  laws 
of  1810,  which  deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of 
llogging  their  peasants  and  servants  when  they 
liked  ?  They  forget  that,  under  the  old  laws,  they 
would  have  remained  Canton  pfltchtig*,  and 
would  have  had  a  few  floggings  themselves. 

But  I  let  my  thoughts,  or  my  pen,  run  on  too 
freely.  I  must  return  to  my  text.  In  all  the 
changes  occasioned  by  the  universal  progress  of 
society,  and  not  by  mere  force,  I  can  see  no  un- 
qualified loss ;  not  even  in  the  present  relation  of 
the  King  of  England  to  the  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  old  complaints  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  English  liberty  from  the  royal 
prerogative  are  now  without  a  meaning,  and,  if 
put  forward  at  all,  are  mere  pretexts.  The  more 
varied  and  powerful  is  the  influence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  control  of  parliament, 
as  well  as  of  public  opinion,  the  more  vigorous  an 
administration  can  the  people  bear, — nay,  ought 
they  to  desire. 

And  here  it  seems  to  mo  more  possible  indi- 
rectly to  strengthen  the  royal  power,  than  in 
many  other  ways  where  it  has  been  attempted  in 

•  Under  the  old  PrustUn  syKtem,  a  caoton  wai  a  certain  district 
assifrned  to  each  re);imeut,  from  which  it  drew  its  recruits,  and 
ii|Mm  which  probably  it  might,  in  case  of  need,  he  quartered. 
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vain.  The  centraliiatioii  wUch  (after  bitter  eoh 
perience  of  the  want  of  it)  has  been  so  beneficifldly 
introduced  in  the  adminiatration  of  the  yoarAtmn, 
will  perhaps  become  practicable  and  e:qpedient 
for  the  direction  of  schools^  corporationa»  &e.^ 
without  falling  into  the  French  extreme.  At 
all  events,  it  appears  to  me  (as  I  have  ex- 
pressed elsewhere)  a  thcnroii^hly  erroneons  opi- 
nion^ that  corporations,  societies,  guiklay  towns, 
colleges,  endowments,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  shouM  be  regarded  as  distinct  indepen- 
dent bodies,  inaccessible  to  the  interference  of 
the  state.  If  no  individual  mortal  member  of 
the  commonwealth  can  set  up  any  such  preten- 
sions, still  less  should  they  be  conceded  to  these 
great,  influential,  and  undying  organs  of  the 
social  body.  Their  fiinctions  affect  the  whole, 
and  should  be  in  close  and  permanent  unison 
with  the  whole ;  but  this  is  incompatible  with  a 
doctrine  which  transforms  them  from  living 
organs  into  lifeless  parts»  and  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  isolated  states  within  the  state,  in  a 
manner  which  neither  science  nor  experience  can 
justify. 

3%  19/A,  1835. 

I  have  devoted  too  much  space  to  speculations, 
which,  however,  if  they  please  you,  are  not  out  of 
place.  I  know  that  though  figures  are  generally 
dry  9;ad  tiresome,  you  wiU  like  to  hear  what  is 
the  relation  borne  by  the  population  of  the  most 
important  cities  and  counties  to  the  number  of 
electors.     Many  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
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henoe  as  to  tlie  wealtk,  the  more  or  less  demo- 
cratical  tendency;  &c. 

[Hete  foUvwi  a  lirt  of  towns  and  eovntiefi  with  (he  numben 
■bowmuitianed  annesady  wlock  It  ii  ttvn^t  vaaamaaxj  to 
iniert.] 

Tbis  list»  whieh.  comprises  the  most  importasit 
towns>  and  the  most  considerable  counties^  shows 
that  the  number  of  looters  m  these  places^  though 
large,  is  yet  very  fiur  firom  approaching  to  unL- 
irersal  suffirage.  Yon  will  see  also  that  the  popor  ^ 
ktion  is  by  no  means  in  the  direct  ratio,  either 
of  the  property,  or  of  the  number  of  Toters ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  number  of  members  of  Parliament 
IS  neither  exactly  apportioned  to  the  popolatioBi^ 
nor  to  the  number  of  roters.  If,  therrfoie,  the 
English  electoral  system  is  &r  less  based  on  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  than  the  Frendi,  it  is  still 
farther  from  being  thoroughly  d^nocraticaL 
But  by  their  fruits  ye  AiaH  know  them.  What 
has  the  reformed  House  (according  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  a  donocratical  assembly  of  the 
worst  kind)  proposed  to  do,  and  what  has  it  done? 
It  was  in  a  difficult  and  unfortunate  position,  in* 
asmuch  as  the  most  exaggerated  expectations 
were  excited  in  the  people ;  and  still  lAore  critical 
seems  the  position  of  the  Whig  ministry  between 
Tctfies  and  Radicals.  But  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages, there  has  been  notlung  at  that  con- 
vulsion, that  overthrow  q(  aU  order,  which  many 
predicted;  on  the  contrary,  much  has  been 
effected,  which,  though  at  the  time  denounced  as 
destructive  by  the  opposition,  is  now  approved  b j 
Peel  and  Wellington. 
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One  of  the  most  important,  and»  at  the  same 
time,  most  difficult  problems  was,  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  Ireland.  Two  ministries 
have  already  been  wrecked  upon  this  rock,  and 
more  will  share  their  fate,  until  a  perfect  civil  and 
religious  equality  be  established.  It  is  indisputable 
that,  in  1832,  the  government  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  or  vigilant^  and  the  country  must  have 
fallen  back  into  utter  barbarism,  if  some  energetic 
measures  had  not  been  taken  Scarcely,  however, 
was  the  determination  to  maintain  order  by  the 
severest  means  known,  when  a  very  general' 
return  to  it  was  made,  and  it  was  only  found, 
necessary  to  put  the  new  regulations  in  execution 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny :  with  what  results,  the 
following  figures  will  show.  In  January,  1832^ 
the  number  of  violent  outrages  committed  there 
was  196;  in  February,  178;  in  March,  144:  on 
the  10th  of  April  the  new  law  was  promulgated, 
and  the  number  of  outrages  brought  before  the 
courts  fell  to  47,  and,  in  May,  to  15.  Some  excel- 
lent reforms  were  also  introduced  into  the  juries, 
the  schools,  and  the  administration  of  the  county 
cess  :  an  important  law  on  tithes  was  lost  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Tories,  as  I  have  told  you  else* 
where.  • 

The  new  Bank  charter^  the  abolition  of  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly,  and  of  West 
India  slavery,  (all  of  which  the  adversaries  of 
ministers  either  definitively  opposed,  or  tried  to 
postpone  to  an  indefinite  future,)  are  three  mca* 
sures  not  only  of  decisive  importance  for  Eng- 
land, but  beneficial,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
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to  the  whole  human  race.  To  the  enlightened  and 
Kberal  men  composing  this  ministry  is  the  country 
also  indebted  for  the  boldness  and  firmness  \nth 
which  they  grappled  with  the  poor-laws, — that 
cancer  concerning  which  so  much  had  been  written 
and  spoken,  but  which  no  vigorous  and  earnest 
attempt  had  been  made  to  cure.  Other  measures/ 
which  as  yet  there  have  not  been  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  forward,  or  which  are  only  in  pre- 
paration,— such  as  the  introduction  of  local  (Courts, 
Ae  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  registra-' 
tion,  (which  is  utterly  wanting  in  England,)  the 
rbform  of  the  church,  of  corporations,  and  uni- 
versities; these,  and  other  ameliorations  will' 
inevitably  follow,  and  will  in  time  complete  the 
great  fabric  of  improved  institutions,  which  it  is 
Hie  appropriate  business  and  duty  of  a  reformed 
Parliament  to  demand  and  to  construct.  It  was 
impossible  to  do  everything  at  once  ;  but  even  if 
we  disapprove  the  measures,  we  must  admire  the 
industry.  The  Pariiament  sat  for  a  hundred  and 
forty  days,  nine  hours  a-day,  on  an  average ;  and 
if)  on  the  one  hand,  some  members  were  absent, 
or  irregular  in  their  attendance,  on  the  other, 
many  had  to  work  in  the  committees,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  matters  for  debate. 

There  are  two  important  points  which  I  might 
pass  over  in  silence,  until  they  assume  a  more 
decided  and  substantial  form.  But  as  I  might 
be  thought  to  shut  my  eyes,  designedly,  to  im- 
pending dangers,  I  volunteer  a  mention  of  them : 
— ^these  are.  Annual  Pariiaihents  and  the' Ballot. 

The  advocates  for   annual   parliaments  very 
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laruly  assert^  that  this  is  the  original  form  of  par- 
liament, and  that  in  the  earliest  times,  elections 
for  three^  much  less  for  seven  yeorsi  were  not 
thought  of.  But  it  by  no  means  f<dlows  that  this 
form  is  suited  to  totally  altered  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  just  as  complete  an 
absence  of  all  those  grounds  upon  whidi  waa 
{bunded  the  extension  of  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament from  three  years  to  seven.  And,  in  &ct» 
as  twenty-three  Parliaments  have  been  summoned 
since  that  time,  the  average  duration  has  been 
practically  reduced  to  five  years. 

It  appears  to  me  that  annual  parliaments  and 
annual  elections  would  be  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  the  cause  of  good  government  in  Eng- 
land, for  conclusive  reasons  which  I  cannot  go 
into  here.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  which  it  is 
very  unimportant  to  discuss  or  to  decide ;  since 
there  is  more  reason  now  to  complain  of  the 
shcvtoess  than  the  length  of  parliaments. 

A  more  doubtful  question,  and  one  by  no 
means  so  easily  settled,  is  that  of  ballot,  or  se- 
crecy of  suffirage.  This  was  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment in  December,  1830. 

[Hera  foUom  a  Urf  abitrset  of  the  Debate.] 

On  the  25th  of  April*  1833,  it  was  again 
brought  before  the  House  by  Mr.  Grote  *. 

[  Anotber  abatmct  of  the  Debate.] 

Mr.  Grote's  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
211  to  106.  The  question,  however,  will  continue 
to  be  agitated  and  to  be  re-produced,  so  long  as 
the  *'  influence'*  of  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  the 

*  Haiisaid,»rii.,611. 
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cbampion  is  so  often  exercised  in  a  tyranniedi 
and  pemidons  manner.  Both  forms^ — open  suf- 
frage and  secret  snffirage — ha^e  their  peculiar 
disadTBntages,  nor  will  the  remedy  for  these  be 
foimd  in  form  alone;  the  substance  mxist  be 
altered.  On  which  side  die  evils  are  the  lightest  is 
a  question  not  to  be  decided  in  general,  and  with* 
out  reference  to  time  and  place.  Certainly  those 
who  have  not  the  courage  to  choose  a  member  off 
an  academy  or  a  club,  by  open  voting,  have  no 
right  to  call  the  ballot  radical  and  revolutionary. 

Still  less  fortunate  as  to  comprehensiveness  or 
freedom  of  intellectual  vision  are  those  who,  as 
Cardinal  Bichelieu  said,  look  at  the  world  through 
the  mouth  of  a  glass  bottle  and  predict  its  ruin 
because  all  looks  dark  within.  To  sages  of  this 
sort — (have  you  not  a  few  in  Berlin  ?) — Great 
Britain  is  an  abomination,  a  poisonous  abyssj 
ruined,  impotent,  without  influence,  a  blank  spot 
in  the  map  of  Europe. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  see  this  great  nation  reso- 
lutely bent  on  ridding  herself  of  all  her  imperfec- 
tions. The  wasteful  expenditure  of  her  govern- 
ment,— the  corrupting  influence  of  her  poor-laws, 
— the  i^tain  of  slavery, — ^the  restrictions  on  com- 
merce,— the  intolerance  of  her  church, — the  nar- 
rowness, the  prejudice,  the  bigotry  of  her  schools 
and  universities :  nay,  even  were  she  to  fall  once 
more  into  the  violence  and  disorder  of  the  times 
between  1640  and  1660,  yet  those  times  were  not 
without  fiiiit,  or  without  a  principle  of  new  and 
better  life ;  neither  would  these  be  so.    There  is 
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nothing  in  the  elements  before  us  which  affords 
any  certain  prognostic  of  inevitable  decay. 

I  live>  therefore,  in  the  hope  that  England 
will  not  want  skilful  steersmen  to  pilot  her 
through  this  rocky  channel ;  whence  she  will  come 
forth  greater  and  mightier  than  ever;  to  the 
wonder  of  those  who  now  understand  her  not, 
and  to  the  salvation  of  the  continent  from  the 
dangers  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
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London,  Monday,  May  18,  1835. 

Mr.  T— g  introduced  me  to  his  father,  who 
invited  me  to  dinner  for  next  Thursday,  and 
offered  his  services  in  any  way  in  which  they 
might  bo  useful  to  me.  When  I  mentioned 
Waagen  to  him,  who  was  perhaps  to  accompany 
me  to  Oxford,  he  instantly  extended  his  invita- 
tion and  his  offers  of  service  to  him  also.  Such 
traits  of  manners  as  this  are  certainly  not  piquant 

dishes  a  la ;  but,  at  least,  they  are  quite  as 

characteristic  as  those  which  he  has  such  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  relating. 

There  was  a  countless  train  of  equipages  yes- 
terday in  Hyde  Park — the  same  in  Begenfs 
Park,  and  God  knows  where  else;  and  yet,  on 
an  average,  no  one  keeps  a  carriage  who  has  not 
3000/.  a-year  to  spend.  In  comparison  with  the 
affluence  t^hich  manifests  itself  here,  the  whole 
continent  seems  poverty-stricken.     Such  wealth 
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is  very  imposing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  combined 
with  so  much  industry,  and  is,  indeed,  chiefly  its 
offspring.  A  combination  of  poverty  and  hi'gh- 
mindedness  may  have  a  very  good  effect  on  the 
stage,  but,  in  every-day  life,  the  union  of  affluence 
and  high-mindedness  is  far  more  '*  comfortable." 

. the  high  Tory  preacher  at  the 

Chapel,  complained  that  I  lately  talked  in  a  very 

absurd  manner  at "s  about  things  that  I  did 

not  understand.  From  this  may  be  inferred,  that 
others  thanked  me  for  the  part  I  took  in  the  dis- 
cussion. I  have  been  longer  in  England  thaa  he ; 
and  twenty-five  years  dedicated  to  the  serious 
study  of  a  particular  subject  give  me  as  good  a 
"  settlement"  for  constitutional  law  and  politics, 
as  a  longer    residence  in  London    gives   to   a 

parson.     Just  as  little  has  S 's  correspondent 

become  a  sage,  because  he  has  been  sitting,  per- 
haps for  years,  on  a  three-legged  stool  in  Eng- 
land. Is  it  assuming  in  me  to  speak  thus,  or  rather 
to  exhort  myself  to  take  courage,  because  I  really 
have  none  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  about 
the  Berlin  hospitals,  sugar-houses  and  gas-works, 
because  I  have  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of 
that  city  for  a  long  time;  and  yet  every  one 
thinks  himself  an  adept  in  affairs  of  state,  and  in 
the  fine  arts !  If,  on  the  one  hand,  I  feel  how 
little  I  know,  when  compared  with  the  really 
instructed  (that  is  to  say,  the  great  statesmen 
that  figure  in  history),  on  the  other,  I  feel  that 
I  have  learned  something  from  them,  when  com- 
pared to  the  wholly  ignorant. 

Yesterday  Mr.  S  took  me  into  the  Court 
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of  Quarter  Sessio&s  for  Westminster.  Often  as 
thede  things  have  been  described,  by  mouth  and 
pen,  and  little  as  there  is  to  be  said  about  them 
that  has  not  been  said  before,  yet  every  im- 
pression must  be  new.  I  have  often  found  that 
once  seeing  and  hearing  gives  clearer  ideas  of 
certain  things  than  long  study  without  seeing 
them ; — so  I  will  give  an  account,  n  the  shortest 
possible  terms^  The  room  is  high  and  spacious, 
and  lighted  &om  above  and  from  the  side,  by  very 
large  windows,  which  open  into  another  room: 
the  air  is  perfectly  pure,  and  every  thing  neat, 
and  even  elegant. 

All  matters  which  do  not  fall  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  police,  and  which  must  be  decided 
by  a  jury,  but  at  the  same  time  are  not  offences 
of  the  heaviest  order,  are  tried  in  this  court.  The 
evidence  taken  before  the  police  magistrate  is 
Isdd  before  the  so-called  grand  jury,  which  decides 
whether  the  affair  is  to  go  to  a  trial  or  not  If  this 
has  been  determined  in  the  affirmative  (which  is 
expressed  by  two  words  on  the  formulary,  "  a  true 
bill«")  the  proceedings  begin;  if  in  the  negative, 
the  accused  is  perfectly  free,  and  cannot  be  sent 
back  to  the  police,  or  visited  with  any  extraor- 
dinary punishment.  This  function  of  the  grand 
^ury  seems  to  be  performed  with  great  expedition 
and  brevity.  As  soon  as  the  accused  is  brought 
up,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  states  the 
case ;  when  he  has  finished  his  speech,  the  ac- 
cused is  permitted  to  reply.  The  witnesses  are 
then  examined;  and  the  accused  is  asked, 
whether  he  has  any  thing  to  offer  in  his  defence. 

b2  . 
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If  the  jury  returns  a  verdict  of  '  not  guilty,'  the 
accused  is  instantly  set  at  liberty ;  if  of  '  guilty/ 
the  magistrates  on  the  bench  consult  on  the 
punishment,  and  the  chairman  pronounces  sen- 
tence. 

The  class  of  attomies  and  advocates  (or  bar- 
risters, as  they  are  here  called)  whose  characters 
with  us  are  combined  with  those  of  justice-com- 
missaries (justiz-commissarien),  here  appears  di- 
vided. The  former  prepare  the  business,  and 
then  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  advocates,  but 
never  speak  themselves  in  the  courts.  In  most 
of  the  affairs  which  come  before  this  court  neither 
attornies  nor  advocates  are  employed ;  the  parties 
avoid  all  expensive  assistance. 

This  is  a  slight  outline  of  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. But  each  case  has  a  peculiar  character, 
and  was  dealt  with  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and  I 
cannot  withhold  my  preference  of  these  proceed- 
ings over  ours  in  many  respects.  But  I  must 
relate  to  you  a  few  of  the  particulars  on  which  I 
found  my  judgment. 

A  woman,  of  otherwise  good  reputation,  mother 
of  four  children,  steals  a  piece  of  meat  out  of  a 
butcher  s  shop,  in  a  lit  of  di-unkcnness.  Punish- 
ment, a  few  weeks'  imprisonment. 

A  worthless  fellow,  well  known  as  such,  steals 
a  snuff-box  of  small  value.  Transported  for  seven 
years. 

A  carman  commits  an  assault  on  the  woman 
who  keeps  a  gate  at  which  a  private  toll  is  col- 
lected. To  pay  5/.,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  consi-* 
derable  time.  He  is  allowed  time  to  make  his 
choice. 
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A  boy  of  fourteen  steals  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
Imprisonment  for  some  motiths^  with  hard  labour 
and  whipping. 

From  these  and  similar  cases  I  drew  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

1.  That  public  procedure  furnishes  occasion 
both  to  jury  and  audience  to  sharpen  their  sense 
and  talents  for  questions  both  of  fact  and  of  law ; 
and  teaches  them  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  good 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice.  This  is  an 
education  to  the  full  as  important  as  any  reading 
and  writing  can  bestow.  The  objection,  that  in 
this  way  instruction  is  given  in  crime,  and  an 
inclination  for  it  engendered,  is  absurd.  Every 
thing  unfit  to  be  heard  is  avoided ;  and  certainly 
there  is  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  punish- 
ment which  inevitably  ensues. 

2.  According  to  the  Prussian  procedure,  every 
one  of  these  trials  would  have  furnished  matter 
for  a  thick  volume  of  Aden,  compiled  by  some 
unhappy  Refendarius,  and  would  have  lasted  for 
months.  Here  it  was  decided  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and  not  only  judge  and  jury,  but  even  the  par- 
ties, saw  and  heard  that  every  thing  was  satisfac- 
torily examined  and  investigated. 

3.  The  English,  it  is  said,  adhere  pedantically 
to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  but  those  who  make  this 
assertion  do  not  explain  distinctly  what  they 
mean.  The  judge  here  has  a  far  wider  discre- 
tionary power  than  they  imagine:  for  instance^ 
when  the  value  of  the  stolen  property  is  nearly 
the  same,  the  punishment  is  very  different,  in 
consideration  of  various  aggravating  or  mitigating 
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drcumstances.     This  was  new  to  me ;   and  hence 
followed, — 

4.  The  correction  of  another  mistake.  When 
(as  is  generally  the  case  in  Germany  and  France) 
certain  punishments  are  invariably  attached  to 
certain  offences,  the  jury,  in  pronouncing  the 
verdict  of  guilty,  have  in  fact  awarded  the  precise 
punishment.  The  distinction  between  the  ques- 
tion of  law  and  question  of  fact  does  not  exist : 
the  one  is  unalterably  decided  with  the  other.  If 
the  jury  disapprove  the  law,  they  transform  them- 
selves into  legislators,  and  acquit  (because  the 
punishment  seems  to  them  too  severe  for  the 
offence)  where  they  ought  to  condemn.  Thus, 
in  France,  in  all  trials  of  women  for  infanticide. 
But  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  above,  the 
verdict  by  no  means  involved  the  exact  measure 
of  punishment ; — the  apportionment  of  it  lay  with 
the  judge,  who  had  thus  a  peculiar  office  to  fulfil, 
and  a  fair  field  for  a  discriminating  application  of 
the  laws.  There  was  a  heart-rending  case,  in 
which  a  father  had  to  appear  as  accuser  of  his 
own  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who,  after  other 
profligate  courses,  had  robbed  him,  and  appeared 
perfectly  irreclaimable.  The  grief  of  the  old 
man  at  having  to  accuse  his  child — the  manner  in 
which,  amid  his  tears,  he  rather  sought  to  excul- 
pate himself,  than  to  insist  on  the  guilt  of  the 
culprit — and,  at  last,  the  agony  of  remorse  which 
burst  from  the  youthful,  and  yet  apparently 
hardened  sinner;  never  did  I  see  or  feel  any 
thing  like  it !  All  present  seemed  to  feel  their 
passions  purified  and  chastised,  and  to  be  struck 
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vith  so  awfiil  an  example  of  human  depravity. 
The  sentence  was  transportation ;  and  Mr.  B — h, 
the  chairman,  or  presiding  magistrate,  distinctly 
explained  the  reasons  for  this  sentence,  com- 
forted the  father,  and  solemnly  admonished  the 
criminal 

Throughout  the  whole  proceedings,  I  remarked 
in  Mr.  B — ^h,  one  while  a  cheerful,  affable,  and 
encouraging  air ;  then  legal  acuteness  and  discern- 
ment ;  then  gravity  and  dignity ; — always  a  man- 
ner appropriate  to  the  circumstances,  but  nev^ 
fiard  and  austere.  This  practical  appropriateness 
and  eloquence  the  Englishman  acquires  from  his 
practical  life,  and  from  the  publicity  which  accom* 
panies  all  his  actions.  He  cannot  drawl  and 
mumble,  and  repeat  things  over  and  over,  in  the 
way  which  we  are  unluckily  so  often  obliged  to 
hear. 

From  the  Sessions  House,  Mr.  L con- 
ducted me  to  one  of  the  principal  prisons.  Mr. 
C ,  the  governor,  showed  me  every  thing  re- 
markable, with  the  most  attentive  civility.  The 
main  building,  with  its  divisions  or  dependencies, 
was  built  on  Bentham's  plan :  according  to  which, 
the  governor  can  inspect  the  whole  from  a  central 
point.  There  was  another  building  which  seems 
to  £eu:ilitate  still  more  the  constant  supervision  of 
the  whole.  Here  I  saw  the  treadmill  for  the  first 
tima  Hitherto,  the  power  and  motion  of  this 
machine  have  been  applied  to  no  practical  end:  it 
has  been  used  only  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment :  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  street- 
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vaikers.    There  is  no  want  of  cleanliness^  fresh 
air,  or  wholesome  food. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  whole  csta* 
blishment  is,  that  all  the  prisoners  are  compelled 
to  preserve  absolute  silence.  This  order  is  rigor- 
ously enforced  by  overseers  stationed  in  the  midst 
of  them ;  by  frequent  unexpected  observation,  and 
certain  punishment.  Compulsory  Pythagoreans 
and  Trappists  !  I  saw  above  a  hundred  working 
in  one  room  in  silence,  and  twenty  washerwomen 
washing  in  silence !  This  total  privation  of  oral 
intercourse  is  said  to  increase  the  punishment, 
and  to  force  every  man  to  reflect  upon  himself: 
at  all  events,  it  cuts  off  the  moral  infection,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  leave  prison  worse 
than  they  entered  it. 

Friday^  Mag  22. 

I  began  my  career  of  yesterday,  after  four  hours* 
work  at  home,  with  a  visit  to  lir.  ,  member 

of  parliament  for .    I  had  a  great  curiosity 

to  hear  the  conversation  of  a  man  who  universally 
passes  for  a  most  violent  Radical.  As  what  I 
said  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  I  shall  convert 
the  dialogue  into  a  monologue,  and  tell  you  what 

Mr.  said,  with  instructive  frankness  and 

readiness,  in  reply  to  my  numerous  questions  and 
objections.  What  was  not  expressed,  or  only 
half  suggested,  in  an  essay  on  corporations,  here 
assumed  the  distinct  form  of  general  principles. 

After  Mr. had  thrown  a  glance  of  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  on  the  Prussian  municipal 
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organisation  .(of  vibidx  he  knew  nothing),  and 
had  enlarged  a  little  on  the  greater  progress  and 
higher  station  of  England,  even  in  this  respect^ 
he  continued  in  this  strain. 

The  English  people  have  attained  to  such  a 
practice  and  dexterity  in  the  business  of  elections^ 
that  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  source 
of  all  reform,  and  indeed  of  all  gat&mmenL  For 
this  reason  I  desire  annual  elections — ^not  only  of 
members  of  the  legislature,  but  of  the  magistracy. 
This  is  the  best  means  of  securing  the  services 
of  the  good,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the  bad.  It 
is  unnecessary  and  absurd  to  allow  the  govern- 
ment any  interference  or  control,  or  to  give  it  any 
central  jurisdiction.  All  abuses,  disputes,  and 
uncertainties  would  be  removed  by  rendering 
all  offices  elective.  I  wish  for  only  one  judge 
in  every  tribunal:  not  at  all  because  he  has 
the  aid  of  a  jury,  but  because  Bentham  has 
shown  that  all  plurality  of  functionaries  is  use- 
less and  pernicious  in  this  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  electors  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
dismissing  the  judges  at  any  moment,  and  with- 
out process.  This  is  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing a  good  administration  of  the  laws.  The 
right  of  election  is  not  to  be  intrusted  to  any 
select  class  or  body,  endowed  with  this  or  that 
qualification,  but  to  the  whole  people ;  and  the 
word  people  indudes  all,  —  for  there  exists  in 
reality  no  such  thing  as  populace.  The  whole 
people  thus  governs  itself:  it  needs  no  other 
government;  and  all  those  distinctions  and  oppo- 
sitions of  sovereign  and  subject,  the  source  of 
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countless  evils,  are  put  an  end  to  at  once.  The 
idea  "  people '  admits  of  no  differences ;  I  rgect 
all  qualities.;  and,  with  a  view  to  constitution  and 
politics,  acknowledge  only  quantities.  Ten  is  ten, 
and  a  hundred  is  a  hundred,  and  so  they  will 
ever  remain.  I  reckon  simply  with  numbers; 
and  it  ib  absurd  to  attempt  to  raise  or  lower 
quantities  by  means  of  qualities.  North  America 
is  the  first  and  only  country  which  has  right  ideas 
on  this  subject — the  only  government  which  has 
exhibited  a  pure  democracy.  The  majority  de- 
cides every  question,  and  always  decides  aright. 
There  is  no  other  means  of  ascertaining,  deve- 
loping, and  enforcing  Sight,  but  by  the  majority ; 
and,  tc^ether  with  the  opinions  and  the  expressed 
will  of  the  majority,  Right  changes,  and  assumes 
new  forms  suited  to  each  succeeding  moment. 

These  then  (I  could  scarcely  misunderstand 
what  was  so  distinctly  expressed)  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  perfect  Badical.  To  these  few  maxims^ 
which  are  as  easily  handled  as  a  Ntirmberg  toy, 
does  the  laborious  variety  of  science  and  of  his- 
tory reduce  itself; — ^this  is  the  amulet  which  will 
avert  all  the  -evils  and  maladies  incident  to  the 
social  structure.  With  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic 
-—nay,  with  simple  addition,  which  will  prove  where 
the  majority  lies — ^we  can  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions, solve  all  the  problems,  which  have  puzsled 
statesmen ;  or,  rather,  we  can  show  their  empti- 
ness and  nullity.  With  one  magic  word,  populace 
is  every  where  annihilated;  or,  inasmuch  as  it 
forms  part  of  this  'majority,*  its  empire  is  esta^ 
blished,  and  its  will  hallowed.   That  inconvenient 
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iiiBtitutiQii,  Government,  is  transformed  into  the 
complaisant  and  obedient  servant  of  the  majo- 
rity ;  and  as  a  minority  is  nothing,  as  opposed  to 
a  majority  (no  matter  what  their  respective  qua- 
lities), pc^tically  and  constitutionally  considered, 
it  no  longer  exists.  Talent,  eloquence,  or  any  other 
quality,  may  seek  to  acquire  influence  by  ingra- 
tiating itself  with  the  majority ; — for  through  it, 
and  by  its  will,  must  every  thing  be  done ;  that  the 
{undamental  principle  of  the  sole  supremacy  of  the 
Quantitative  may  remain  immtrtable  and  intact. 
If  a  unit  can  contrive  to  get  a  certain  number  of 
cyphers  to  range  themselves  on  his  right  hand,  it 
is  well ;  but  if  they  should  choose  to  stand  on  his 
left,  he  becomes  a  mere  decimal  firaction,  and  falls 
into  the  minority.  AU  else  that  has  ever  been 
thought,  or  invented,  or  organized,  is  of  evil, 
and  is  a  departure  from  the  eternal  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

Remarkable — how  nearly  this  code  of  philo- 
sophy and  politics  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Abbe 
Sieyes,  and  other  political  teachers  of  the  year 
1789, — however  different  the  roads  to  it  appear. 
As  little,  however,  as  a  genuine  and  durable 
edifice  of  social  relations  could  be  built  on  the 
French  philosophy  which  prevailed  from  Voltaire 
to  Sieyes,  so  little  could  one  be  raised  on  this 
superficial  doctrine  of  utility  and  of  numbers. 
The  labours  of  the  greatest  men,  the  experience 
of  centuries,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  many 
nations,  are  thrown  into  a  lumber-room;  and 
one  has  only  to  put  a  ready- reckoner  in  one's 
pocket,  and  swear  by  it  (as  they  do  here  by  the 
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thirty-nine  articles),  and  one  is  an  adept  and  a 
prophet. 

The  antagonists  of  this  school  of  lifeless  ab« 
stractions — the  high  Tories — on  the  other  hand, 
can  never  get  out  of  their  individual  facts  for  a 
moment,  or  take  a  large  and  historical  view  of  any 
subject.  But  I  see  what  a  risk  I  run  of  a  casti- 
gation  from  both  parties,  and  hasten  to  take 
refuge  in  the  security  of  the  middle  classes. 

I  yesterday  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  worthy 
family  of  the  kind,  on  which  more  of  the  real 
existence,  safety,  and  prosperity  of  England  rests, 
than  on  the  warfare  of  those  paper  kites  which 
these  parties  send  up  into  the  air. 

Mr.  T ,  an  opulent  merchant,  had  invited 

me  and  Waagen  to  dinner,  with  the  most  cordial 
friendliness.  Our  host  was  a  well-informed,  in- 
telligent man,  who,  with  his  three  daughters,  has 
travelled  over  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France.  All  spoke  German  better  than  I  speak 
English,  and  had  made  a  treasure  of  sketches 
and  little  drawings,  as  memorials  of  their  travels, 
which  showed  as  much  sentiment  and  intelligence 
as  technical  skill. 

A  trio  for  the  piano-forte,  harp,  and  violoncello, 
was  well  executed  by  two  of  the  daughters  and 
the  father;  and  so  (you  are  inclined  to  conclude) 
another  specimen  of  over-laboured  education,  for 
the  purposes  of  effect  and  silly  admiration.  No 
such  thing ;  these  very  girls  were  in  the  highest 
degree  natural,  unpretending  and  easy  in  their 
manners :  they  united  to  all  these  attainments  a 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  resting  on  religious  prin- 
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ciples,  and  on  a  benevolence  which  (I  have  been 
credibly  assured)  shows  itself  in  personal  atten* 
lion  to  the  poor.  I  found  myself  more  at  my  ease 
than  among  Badicals^  or  than  in  the  loftiest  regions 
of  aristocracy. 

The  same  thing  is  not  suited  to  all,  nor  good 
for  all;  and  I  am  one  of  the  last  to  wish  that  all 
trees  should  bear  the  same  foliage.  Yet  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that,  though  extraordinary 
specimens  are  interesting  as  natural  curiosities, 
the  trees  which  must  compose  the  forest  of  the 
country — at  once  its  strength  and  ornament — 
must  be  like  these. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

Visit  to  HaileybuTy — English  Sundays — ^Want  of  intellectual 
Becreaiion — Want  of  popular  mnncal  Educatioa — Beer  BiU*-> 
Beer  Shops — Gin  Shops—Causes  of  Drunkeuucss — ProstitiatioQ 
— Illegitimate  Children — Population — Increased  Value  of  Life. 

London,  Sunday,  Mojf  25, 1835. 

Yesterday   I  went   with   Messrs.  P—    and 

P to  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury, 

near  Hertford,  in  compliance  with  the  kind  invi- 
tation of  Pr V.  S.  The  weather  was  per- 
fectly favourable,  both  going  and  returning ;  two 
of  the  loveliest  spring  days.  Horse-chestnuts, 
laburnum,  hawthorn,  lilacs,  all  in  the  most  bril- 
liant and  luxuriant  bloom ;  the  whole  way  a  suc- 
cession of  elegant  houses,  neat  cottages,  and  farms, 
— gardens,  meadows,  fields,  richly  interspersed 
with  trees.  Passing  through  Hackney,  Stam- 
ford-Hill, Tottenham,  Edmonton,  Wormleigh, 
and  Hoddesdon,  we  reached  our  journey's  end  in 
about  two  hours  and  a  half.  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  say  where  one  village  or  small  town 
ended  and  another  began;  so  thickly  sprinkled 
were  the  dwellings,  the  interval  between  which 
was  never  greater  than  was  necessary  to  heighten 
the  variety. 

The  East  India  College  was  established  by 
the  Company  for  the  education  of  the  young  men 
destined  to  their  civil  service.     The  course  of  in- 
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stniction  is  conseqpieDtly  special.  The  expenses 
of  the  students  are  not  small,  (the  table^  for  in- 
stance^ alone,  costs  fifty-two  guineas  a-year^)  yet 
the  Company  is  obliged  to  contribute  a  consider- 
able sum  towards  the  salaries  of  the  very  well 
paid  Professors.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  a 
pleasant  residence  and  a  beautiful  garden :  the 
buildings,  on  the  whole,  however,  can  lay  no 
claim  to  architectural  beauty;  on  the  contrary, 
they  display  a  total  inability  to  reconcile  the 
objects  of  utility  with  the  demands  of  art. 
.  On  Sunday  I  arose,  while  all  the  rest  were 
asleep,  and  wandered  into  a  wood  of  oaks,  thinly 
scattered  *  amidst  grass  and  underwood:  spring 
flowers  were  under  my  feet,  and  larks  and  other 
birds  singing  and  fluttering  around  me, — no  other 
sound  to  break  the  deep  silence  and  the  perfect 
solitude.  After  having  for  months  seen  and 
heard  nothing  but  the  restless  motion  and  the 
ceaseless  din  of  London,  this  sudden  stillness 
and  seclusion  had  the  strongest  etEsd  on  me :  I 
tAi  as  if  there  were  no  human  being  but  myself 
on  earth, — as  if  I  were  alone ;  and,  excepting  the 
birds,  no  other  living  creature  existed.  This, 
combined  with  my  real  separation  from  all  my 
dearest  and  most  cordial  friends,  and  with  the 
dim  recollections  of  all  scenes  of  home  and  coun- 
try, threw  me  into  a  fit  of  unspeakable  melan- 
choly. But  I  shook  it  off  and  returned  back  to 
habitations  and  to  men. 

I  breakfasted  with  Mr.  J ,  and  had  a  long 

conversation  with  him  on  the  condition  of  our 
agricultural  population,  and  the  relation  of  Eng- 
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lish  farmers  and  tenants  to  their  landlords.    It 
is  only  by  degrees  that  I  begin  to  perceive,  from . 
xny  own  experience  here^  how  difficult  it  must  be 
for  an  Englishman  to  enter  thoroughly  intq  the  . 
nature  and  current  of  our  institutions. 

I  attended  Divine  Service^  and  heard  a  very 
celebrated  preacher;  looked  at  the  library,  and 
returned  home  alone,  as  I  was  to  dine  with  Lord 
M . 

So  here  again  were  two  days  full  of  instruction  . 
and  variety.     If  I  do  not  go  into  more  minute 
detail,  it  is  from  the  pressure  of  other  labours. 
But  I  must  indulge  myself  with  an  outpouring 
on  the  subject  of  the  English  Sunday. 

I  perfectly  admit  that  the  English  ought  to 
draw  a  sharper  line  of  distinction,  or  rather  con* 
trast,  between  the  sabbath  and  the  week  days, 
than  any  other  people.  After  their  intense  de- 
votion to,  and  ceaseless  occupation  about,  the 
things  of  this  world,  they  need  to  be  more  strongly 
reminded  of  another,  than  the  Germans  and  many 
other  nations.  People  of  education,  too,  doubt- 
less fill  this  day  in  a  varied  and  intellectual  man- 
ner. Nevertheless  the  contrast  of  the  week- days 
and  the  Sunday  appears  to  me  too  narrow,  I 
might  say  too  Judaical :  the  cheerful  recreation 
and  gladness  of  mind,  which  are  much  more  con- 
genial with  Christianity  than  many  sects  believe, 
are  entirely  wanting.  The  lower  classes,  who 
often  have  to  toil  wearily  through  every  othor 
day,  find  Sunday  (as  it  is  constantly  described) 
the  weariest  of  all.  Often,  after  serving  an  aus- 
tere master,  they  arc  made  to  see  in  the  Father ; 
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of  Xiovc  an  austcrcr  still.  Singing,  music,  danc- 
ing, the  drama,  and  all  amusements  which  arc 
addressed  to  our  intellectual  nature,  are  forbid- 
den and  denounced  as  schools  of  the  devil.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  That  people  of  temperate, 
regular  habits  conduct  themselves  in  a  temperate 
a^d  regular  manner;  while  a  great  number  of 
the  less  sedate  and  less  patient  of  restraint  give 
themselves  up  to  the  grossest  sensual  enjoyment, 
and  seek  in  that  the  distinction  between  Sunday 
and  working-day.  One  set  of  people  complain  of 
the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, — and  in  this  they 
are  perfectly  right ;  but  the  only  means  they  can 
devise  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil  are  still  severer 
laws ;  and  in  this,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  quite 
wrong.  If  (the  difficulty  of  which  can  hardly  be 
calculated)  all  public-houses  and  gin-shops  could 
be  entirely  closed  on  a  Sunday,  what  would  the 
common  people  do  then?  how  would  they  get 
rid  of  their  intolerable  ennui  ? — ^By  spiritual  exer- 
cises ?  But  are  not  two  sermons,  two  services  of 
religion,  sufficient?  Are  they  not  as  much  as  the 
mind  of  an  ordinary  man  can  bear  ? — By  reading? 
But  many  cannot  read,  and  more  have  not  books 
which  they  care  to  read. — By  sleeping ;  or  what  ? 
In  this  way  we  should  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that,  to  avoid  all  these  disorders,  some  millions  of 
people  ought  every  Sunday  to  be  chained  or 
locked  up. 

I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  drunken* 
ness  would  decline,  if  music,  dancing,  and  all  the 
less  sensual  and  animal  recreations  were  allowed. 
These  necessarily  impart  higher  pleasures  and 
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more  refined  conceptions;  or^  at  least>  tend  to 
generate  a  taste  and  an  aptitude  for  them.  A 
man  who  enjoys  singing,  dancing,  or  the  drama, 
cannot  possibly  be  very  drunk;  nor  is  brutal 
grossness  of  behaviour  compatible  with  social  re- 
creation. 

The  utter  want  of  all  musical  education  for  the 
people  is  doubtless  another  effect  of  this  way 
of  observing  the  Sunday;  and  where  this  broad 
foundation  for'  the  culture  of  any  art  is  wanting, 
individuals  seldom  rise  above  mediocrity.  It  is 
only  on  masses  susceptible  of  musical  enjoyment, 
and  endowed  with  musical  perceptions,  that  the 
lofty  superstructure  of  art  is  gradually  reared, 
and,  from  its  height,  reacts  on  the  mass  whence  it 
sprung.  I  utterly  deny  that  millions  of  English- 
men are  better  Christians  because  they  sing 
bad]y,  or  because  they  do  not  sing  at  all.  A  few 
London  morning  concerts,  or  an  expensive  Ita* 
lian  opera,  have  nothing  to  do  -with  the  musical 
education  of  a  people ;  and  just  as  little  with  pure 
taste,  or  a  true  perception  of  art. 

As  1  have  accidentally  been  led  to  the  subject 
of  drinking,  I  shall  not  quit  it  without  telling  you 
gomething  about  the  new  Beer-Bill,  which  has 
been  so  much  controverted,  and  on  both  sides 
with  some  degree  of  reason.  The  dutias  on  malt, 
liops,  and  beer  were  so  high  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  take  off  a  part,  and  that  on  beer  waa 
accordingly  repealed ;  partly  with  a  view  to  lighten 
the  general  burthen,  partly  to  procure  cheap  beer 
for  the  lower  classes,  and  thus  entice  them  from 
the  more  pernicious  spirit-drinking. 
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A.  second  aim  of  the  law  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  great  brewers ;  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  beer  by  licensing  a  number  of  beer- 
shops^  and  to  deprive  the  magistracy  of  the 
power  of  favouring  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Experience  has  proved  that  some  oi 
the  objects  aimed  at  have  been  attained,  and 
others  completely  missed.  The  monopoly  of  the 
great  brewers  has  been  destroyed^  so  far  as  it 
arose  from  their  exclusive  right  of  sale ;  but  it 
remains,  of  course,  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of 
capital,  and  of  the  power  capital  gives  of  brewing 
better  and  cheaper  beer.  The  consmnption  has 
increased,  but  not  sufficiently  to  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits.  On  the  oth^  hand, 
the  hope  of  easy  gains,  and  the  facility  of  getting 
a  licence,  has  called  into  existence  a  host  of  beer- 
shops,  and  has  caused  a  proportionate  resort  to 
them,  and  consequent  corruption  of  morals. 

It  has  therefore  been  suggested,  that  the  price 
of  licences  should  be  raised;  that  certain  securi- 
ties should  be  required  from  persons  who  open 
beer-shops ;  that  more  power  should  be  given  to 
the  magistrates  to  repress  abuses ;  that  the  beer- 
ahops  be  closed  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  that  the 
proprietors  be  allowed  to  sell  beer,  but  not  to 
suffer  drinking  in  their  shops. 

The  defenders  of  complete  freedom  of  the  sale 
of  beer  pleaded,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  into  effect  police-restrictions  of  this 
kind,  and  of  enforcing  morality  and  temperance 
by  law. 

The  consumption  of  beer  has  not  increased  by 
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any  means  in  the  same  proportion  with  that  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  spirits;  but  the  tax  during  the 
war  was  raised  as  high  as  150  per  cent,  on  the 
value ;  some  diminution  of  it  was  therefore  just 
and  expedient.  It  was  most,  unjustly  levied  on 
sold  beer  alone,  consequently  it  fell  almost  en>- 
tirely  on  the  poor  ;  leaving  the  rich,  who  brewed 
their  o^m,  untaxed. 

In  the  last  six  years  before  1830,  the  yearly 
consumption  of  malt  amounted  to  32,404,000 
bushels : 

In  1830   .  .  to  .  .  28,844,000  bushels 
1831  ......  35,160,000 

1832 40,344,000 

In  the  year  1824  the  duties  on  British  and 
foreign  spirits  amounted  to  £5,303,000.  After 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  in 

1825 £5,786,000 

1826 5,474,000 

1827 7,492,000 

1828 8,000,000.* 

There  is  no  question  that  spirit-drinking  is  in* 
finitely  more  pernicious  than  beer- drinking.  Mr. . 
Buckingham  has  laid  very  curious  facts  on  this 
subject  before  the  House.  He  asserted  that  the 
fourteen  largest  gin-shops  in  London  were  visited, 
in  one  week,  by 

142,453  men 
108,593  women 
18,391  chUdren 


In  all  269,437  persons. 

*  Hansard,  W.  501 ;  vi.  211,  543,  750;  vu.  483;  x^ii.  270, 702, 
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Of  these,  the  women  and  children  had  been  more 
disorderly  in  their  conduct  than  the  men.  In 
one  part  of  Edinburgh  there  was  one  gin- shop  to 
every  fifteen  famihes;  and  in  an  Irish  town  of 
800  inhabitants,  there  were  88.  In  Sheffield, 
thirteen  persons  came  by  their  death  within  ten 
days,  from  causes  which  were  asserted  to  have 
sprung  out  of  drunkenness*.  An  eye-witness 
says, — In  one  part  of  Ireland  the  inhabitants  are 
dirty,  ragged,  and  hungry ;  they  live  with  the  pigs 
and  sleep  upon  dunghills.  Without  doubt  this 
wretchedness  proceeds  in  part  from  absenteeism, 
from  the  system  of  underletting,  from  high  rents, 
and,  in  a  lebs  degree,  from  tithes ;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  whiskey-drinking  is  a  greater  curse 
to  Ireland  than  all  these  united. 

The  men  too  frequently  go  to  beer  and  gin- 
shops,  under  pretence  of  getting  something  to 
strengthen  and  refresh  them,  and  leave  their 
families  to  starve.  A  petition  from  220  women 
was  presented  to  parliament  against  these  places 
of  seduction.  Lord  Brougham  declared  that 
spirit-drinking  was  a  source  of  innumerable  evils 
and  indescribable  misery. 

Admitting  (as  some,  I  dare  say  with  reason, 
affirm)  that  there  is  great  exaggeration  in  these 
statements,  and  that,  in  the  middle  classes,  drink- 
ing has  diminished  instead  of  increasing,  yet  the 
picture  they  present  is  certainly  among  the  most 
afflicting  of  modem  times,  and  the  legislature 
ought  to  use  every  endeavour  to  eradicate  so 
dreadful  an  evil.    Increase  of  duties,  prohibitions, 

*  HftBMrd,  zxiii.  1107. 
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and  all  mere  mechanical  external  means  will  effect 
little.  The  tastes  and  views  of  the  people  must 
be  elevated ;  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  nobler 
powers  must  be  awakened  and  cultivated;  and 
they  must  be  won  from  bodily  and  animal,  to  in« 
teUectual  and  human,  enjoyments.  And  so  I 
come  back  to  Sunday,  and  to  the  best  mode  of 
consecrating  it  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ser- 
vice of  man,  from  which  I  started. 

Tuetday,  May  26. 

You  aak  whether  the  enormous  wealth  of  Eng* 
land  is  not  oppressive  to  the  feelings  of  poor  tra- 
vellers. To  Uiis  I  could  answer  No,  and  Yes. 
No ; — ^in  as  &r  as  this  wealth  facilitates  all  social 
intercourse,  and  the  thought  never  occurs  to  you 
that  certain  small  expenses  can  be  a  burthensome 
tax  to  Englishmen ;  as  they  are  to  many  a  German^ 
who  ponders  long  whether  he  shall  buy  a  bottle 
of  wine  for  a  stranger  or  not.  Yes ; — ^inasmuch  as 
the  great  inequality  of  fortune,  even  where  it  does 
not  lead  the  poor  man  into  a  ridiculous  attempt 
at  rivalry  with  the  rich,  yet  compels  him  to  think 
of  a  multitude  of  small  expenses,  about  which  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  rich  to  lose  his  time. 

I  really  think  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world 
80  many  prophets  of  evil  to  England  as  in  Berlin; 
the  '  Wochenblatt,'  the  'Spikersche  Correspond 
dent/  and  even  the  clever,  acute  observer  and 
elegant  writer  of  the  '  Preusse."  Great  Britain^ 
according  to  them,  is  rapidly  and  inevitably 
dying,  not  of  one,  but  of  ten  different  mortal 
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diseases :  refonn  and  revolution^  taxes  and  debt, 
poverty  and  ignorance,  decay  of  agriculture,  ex* 
eess  of  manu&ctures,  drunkenness,  prostitution, 
&c.  &c.  All  mere  colouring — black  upon  black — 
or  at  tha>  best  an  extravagant  rhetorical  Hem- 
brandt. 

But,  you  will  say,  have  not  I  drawn  a  picture  of 
thk  sort  respecting  drunkenness  ?  Certainly,  be- 
cause I  borrowed  my  colours  entirely  from  the 
palettes  of  the  complainers.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  figures  and  sums  in  addition  are 
mfallible  i  and  even  if  they  were,  the  healthy 
are  far  more  numerous  than  the  diseased.  Since 
the  poor-laws  were  altered,  and  the  idle  can  no 
longer  come  upon  the  parish  funds,  drunkenness 
has  greatly  declined.  It  has  never  been  so  bad 
as  in  America,  where  the  Temperance  Societies 
are  now  effecting  great  good.  They  will  doubt- 
less be  of  use  in  England. 

May  the  blessing  of  heaven  rest  on  every 
attempt  to  extirpate  this  odious  vice,  here  and 
elsewhere !  But  why  this  outcry  about  En^and 
alone  ?  Is  Bussia  a  whit  better  in  thi^  respect  ? 
It  is  only  in  countries  where  a  good  beverage  is 
very  cheap,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  that  the  people  do  not  get  drunk.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occi^  to  anybody  that  some  approach 
towards  this  state  of  things  might  be  made,  hj 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade,  by  alter- 
ations of  duties,  &c. ;  or  that  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  governments  to  employ  such  measures. 
Any  financial  deficiency  would  be  far  more  than 
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lEiade  up  by  the  increaae  of  moral  and  physici^ 

strength. 

Another  subject  with  these  dark  colourists  im 
the  number  of  prostitutes.  They  are  unques'- 
tionably.  very  numerous;  but  when  I  hear  it 
asserted  that  there  are  50,000  prostitutes  and 
50>000  thieves  in  London,  with  just  as  much 
confidence  as  one  states  the  number  of  an  army^ 
I  ask  myself,  who  has  counted  them?  and  who 
knows  whether  an  '0'  might  not  safcly.be  struck 
off?  Such  numbers  are  generally  overstated  by 
one  party  and  understated  by  another.  When 
we  read  some  accounts,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  London  is  worse  than  Sodom  or  Gomorrah. 
I  have  often  passed  in  an  evening  through  tliQfse 
streets  which  are  .reckoned  the  very  worst,  and 
there  were  certainly  a  number  of  women. about 
with  no  very  chaste  intentions.  But  the  numter 
is  not  greater  than  in  Paris;  and  those  in  Londou 
arc  indisputably  more  decently  dressed  than  the 
fair,  or  rather  the  ugly,  of  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
Even  if  the  number  of  prostitutes  be  really 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  here 
than  in  Berlin,  the  fact  is  quite  inconclusive  as 
to  the  greater  unchastity.  Setting  aside  the 
consideration  that  the  distinct  and  peculiar  race 
of  sailors,  with  their  followers,  ought  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  regular  inhabitants  of  London 
(which  would  make  the  proportion  in  favour  of 
this  city),  there  is  another  observation  whicH  is 
confirmed  by  many  facts.  Prostitutes  are  a  dis- 
tinct, an  unfortunate,  and,  too  often,  a  completely 
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lost  class.  But  the  '  contrebande/  which  is  carried 
on  in  private  houses  and  families,  is  much  rarer 
here  than  elsewhere ;  indeed,  is  almost  impossible. 
In  BerEn,  where  a  number  of  lodgers  inhabit  one 
house,  and  the  street-door  is  always  open,  not 
only  have  the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of 
the  house  great  facilities  for  meeting,  but  visits, 
assignations,  running  out,  and  so  forth,  are  not 
attended  with  the  slightest  difficulty.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  only  one  family  occupies  one  house; 
the  door  is  constantly  shut ;  every  knock,  every 
one  who  goes  out  or  comes  in,  is  heard,  and  the 
master  and  mistress  exercise  a  strict  supervision, 
or  can  exercise  it  if  they  will.  A  maid  servant 
who  is  discovered  in  equivocal  proceedings  imme- 
diately loses  her  place,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
another.  The  race  of  cooks  and  housemaids  is 
therefore  certainly  more  chaste  and  decorous  than 
in  Berlin,  where  many  seek  unlawful  gains,  and 
nobody  observes  or  punishes  them,  because 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  new-comer  will  be  better  than  her  prede- 
cessor. 

If  a  statement  I  have  seen  is  true*,  that  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  children 
in^  England  is  as  1-19,  this  evil  is  not  greater 
than  in  other  countries. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

For  a  time  England  was  the  subject  of  extra- 
vagant admiration  and  praise  on  the  continent, 
and  every  institution,  every  usage,  was  held  up  to 
imitation:  now,  as  it  seems,  we  are  fallen  into 

*  Browning,  p.  342. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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the  opposite  extreme.  I  try,  at  any  rate,  to 
steer  between  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  There 
are  things  which  appear  to  me  wrong  and  defect- 
ive; but  they  appear  to  me,  at  the  same  time;, 
susceptible  of  correction  and  of  improrement. 

The  notion  that  an  increase  of  population 
(without  reference  to  other  circumstances)  is  the 
greatest  blessing  of  a  nation,  is  now  generally 
and  justly  rejected ;  but,  spite  of  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  I  can  see  no  cause  for  congratula- 
tion in  its  decline.  A  country  like  Great  Britain, 
to  which  the  whole  world  lies  open,  has,  least  of 
all,  reason  to  dread  permanent  over-population* 
Indeed,  the  increase  of  people  may  generally  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  increase  of  demand  So/s 
labour^  and  of  means  of  subsistence. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of 
Ireland)  amounted  in 

1801      .     .    .  to  10,942,000 

1811      .     .    .  „  12,609,000 

1821      .    .    .  „  14391,000 

1831      .    .    .  „  16,537,000 

And  Ireland  .  „    8,000,000* 

From  1700  to  1790  the  increase  in  England  and 
Wales  was  about  28  per  cent. 

From  1811  to  1821     .     .    .     17i 
„    1821  to  1831     ...     14 

There  were  10,000  females  born  to  10,435  males. 

This  increase  of  population  is  not  in  an  inverse 

^io  with  their  physical  well-being.    On  the  con-? 


*  Browniiiff.    «l>0B«gtie  end  Fiasnckl  Gob^ob  of  Qtmk 
BriUin.' 
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trary,  they  are  on>  the  wliole>  better  fed,  dothed* 

lodged.  &c.  than  l3ef<»e.    The  fact  is  suffideatly 

proved  by  the  vast  decrease  of  mortality.    This 

inui 
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People  in  the  country  lived  longer  than  those 
in  iowj^s,  but  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
latter  has  far  exceeded  that  in  the  former.  In 
England,  the  men  employed  in  agriculture  fire 
now  28  per  cent. ;  in  Ireland^  64  per  cent. 

England. 

In  traie  and  manofactureB,  42  per  ct« 
Other  employments     .     .   30     » 

The  progress  of  medical  science  has  tefided  to 
diminish  the  number  of  deaths.  In  the  great 
hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  they  were^ 

In  1689    .     .    .    .    lin    7 
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From  1780  to  1826  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
population  was  180,000  souls ;  but  that  of  thf^ 
productive  power,  especially  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, 680,000,  consequently  the  surplus  pro- 
duce was  much  greater.    Tkffce  centuries  ago, 

*   M'CuUoch'fl  Dictionanr,  p.  1141. 
f  '  Quuterly  Renew,'  No.  cf .  p.  64. 
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perhaps  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
employed  in  husbandry,  and  did  not  create  so 
large  a  surplus  produce  as  the  28  per  cent,  do 
now.  While  the  increase  of  population  has  been, 
since  1780,  about  90  per  cent.,  the  increase  of 
agricultural  production  has  been  86  per  cent., 
and  that  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  pro- 
duction 400  per  cent    The  population  was. 


In  London  and  its 

183L 

1833. 

mil«.ir«^ 

suburbs 

1.225.000 

.    1,471.000 

.     20 

Manchester    • 

154.000 

.       227.000 

.     42 

Glasgow    .     • 

147,000 

.       202.000 

.     38 

lihrerpool  •   *  • 

131,000 

.       189,000 

.     44 

Edinburgh 

138.000 

.       1 62.000 

.     18 

Birmingham  . 

106,000 

142,000 

.     33 

Leeds  .     •     • 

83.000 

.       123.000 

.     49 

Bristol      •     • 

87.000 

103.000 

.     19 

The  average  increase  of  population  in  these 
cities  i¥as  25  per  cent.,  but,  for  the  whole  of 
England^  only  15  per  cent. 

These  are  very  different  facts  from  those  pre- 
sented by  France, — with  her  exclusive  preponde- 
rance of  Paris. 

I  must  break  off  for  to-day,  as  both  room  and 
time  are  at  an  end.  Of  the  connected  symptoms 
of  vitality  or  of  disease  exhibited  by  England, 
another  time. 

The  commentary  on  what  I  have  reported  to- 
^y  I  may  safely  leave  to  yourself 


mm* 
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Manicipol  Refonn  Bill — ^Political  Constitution  of  Villaget — Re- 
poH  of  Corporation  CommJiBioa — ^Munidpal  Churten — latest 
of  Sir  P.  PalgimT^^Xunuion  S«viaw— K*dlcAl  kehenM  of  H\^ 
nicipal  Reform — Its  resemblance  to  Municipal 'System  of  Phis- 
n$f  ■  Centralisation — Royal  Authority. 

London,  May  28/A,  1835. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  was  the  new  Poor  'Law ;  the  grand 
question  in  the  present^  will  be  the  Church.  Of 
these  I  have  given  you  such  an  account  as  my 
time  and  powers  permit. 

The  second  great  question  which  will  come 
under  debate^  in  the  course  of  the  present  sum- 
mer^ relates  to  the  Municipal  institutions  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  I  might  do  better  to  wait  to 
see  what  will  be  said  in  Parliament.  But  perhaps 
you  would  rather  learn,  beforehand,  sometliin^  of 
the  nature  of  the  establishments  of  which  such 
heavy  complaints  are  heard  here,  and  of  which 
next  to  nothing  is  known  in  Germany. 

J  shall,  therefore^  first,  give  you  the  briefest 
possible  sketch  of  the  main  points  of  the  Report 
drawn  up  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners^ 
and  supported  by  three  folio  volumes  of  evidence ; 
secondly,  notice  the  dissentient  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  partly  in  favour 
of  tlie  old  institutions,  and  in  opposition  to  that 
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of  all  the  other  Commissioners ;  thirdly,  give  you 
some  account  of  what  the  so-called  radical  party, 
in  their  organ,  the  "  London  Review,"  requires ; 
and  fourthly^  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
municipal  institutions  of  Prussia. 

First.— Among  the  corporations  to  which  the 
Commission  referred,  villages  were  not  included, 
though  these  are  by  no  means  without  political 
powers ;  either  every  parishioner  has  a  voice  in 
the  general  vestry  of  the  parish,  or  a  "  select 
vestry,"  or  committee,  of  from  five  to  twenty  per- 
sons, is  chosen  by  that  body.  The  latter  mode 
has  often  considerable  advantages  over  the  former; 
for  a  small  number  of  picked  men  are  more 
likely  to  inspect  and  administer  affairs  well,  than 
a  large  promiscuous  body:  the  disadvantage, 
however,  was,  that  they  were  apt  to  degenerate 
into  party  oligarchies,  or,  from  indolence,  to  leave 
the  management  in  very  few  hands.  Hence  arose 
<}isputes  between  the  select  vestry  and  the  body 
of  the  parishioners.  Of  late  years,  therefore,  the 
number  of  parishes  whose  affairs  were  imder  the 
management  of  representatives  has  gradually 
decreased  *. 

The  worst,  but  the  least  frequent  form,  is  that 
in  which  the  ruling  body  are  not  chosen  by  the 
parish,  but  nominate  their  own  members,  and  are 
subject  to  no  control  or  responsibility.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1831,  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  f, 
^th  a  view  to  improve  the  system  of  representa- 

.  *  For  the  n«inb«n  here  quoted  by  the  author,  see  Seport  on  the 
Poor>Law,  p.  117. — T)ran$lator. 
fHansard,  vui.322;  ix.767.  '    ' 
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tion  in  xtural  parishes.  One  pro'vision  was>  that 
the  parishioners  should  have  votes  in  proportion 
to  their  property^ — ^the  scale  graduating  firom  one 
to  six.  It  was  objected,  that  this  would  confer 
so  enormous  a  preponderancj  on  wealth,  that 
two  or  three  persons  would  be  able  to  domineer 
over  all  the  others.  Better  to  leave  the  old  sys- 
tem, or  to  give  one  vote  to  every  man  payinjp 
taxes.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  1832. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Commission  embraced  ^6 
corporations,  which  were  in  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  municipal  rights,  and  (exclusive  of 
London)  comprised  a  population  of  2,038,000  in* 
habitants.  Some  cities  refused  to  furnish  the 
information  required,  especially  concerning  their 
property  and  accounts ;  the  greater  number,  how* 
ever,  facilitated  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners 
in  a  laudable  manner.  It  was  less  the  object  to 
inquire  into  their  ancient  constitutions,  than  to 
ascertain  th^  present  condition.  The  investiga* 
tion,  however,  clearly  proved  that,  in  old  ti^es, 
cities  were  neither  so  democratically,  nor  so  aris* 
tocratically,  governed  as  many  of  ^e  respective 
parties  contended.  Most  of  the  existing  charters 
were  granted  between  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  Revolution  of  1668.  The  aim  of  almost 
all  of  them  obviously  was,  to  limit  the  rights  of  the 
peo]de,  and  to  make  the  ruling  body  independent 
of  the  citizens.  Almost  all  are  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  self-election.  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  more  particularly  endeavoured  to  eSect  such  a 
ohange  in  all  existing  charters,  that  the  whole 


pipwer  should  past  into  the  huds  .of  tbe  cfoim» 
or  of  perBons  immediately  dependeut  upoa  it. 
The  Bevolution  of  1668  partudl;  defeated  ibis 
project;  nevertheless  all  the  charters  graoted 
down  to  the  most  recent  times  ha¥|S  beei^  eo9- 
ceived  in  the  same  spirit,  and  &hciw>  as  the  Com- 
mission expresses  itself,  "  a  contempt  of  all  sys- 
tematic and  consistent  plan  for. the  improvement 
of  municipal  institutions,  or  the  adaptation  of 
them  to  the  advanced  state  of  society,*' 

The  administrations  of  cities  are  now  so  ex- 
tremely various  and  different,  that  it  ish|urdly 
ppssible  to  discover  any  common  feature  by  wlii«h 
to  describe  them.  They  may,  however,  be  ar- 
ranged under  two  main  heads:  those  in  which 
(^ther  by  charter  or  custom)  the  number  of  free- 
men or  burgesses  is  definite  and  those  in  which 
it  is  indefinite.  Admission  into  the  former  is  ge- 
nerally to  be  obtained  only  by  nomination  of  the 
Yuling  body ;  and  this  is  generally  connected  with 
certain  conditions,  though  sometimes  left  entu^ely 
to  caprice:  partiality,  presents,  and  bribes  here 
naturally  come  into  operation. 

Admission  to  the  indefinite  bodies  is  obtained 
chiefly  by  birth  or  marriage,  seldom  by  property. 
In  both  these  classes,  however,  wc  find  the  ifis- 
tinction  between  freemen  and  mere  inhabitants. 
In  many  cases  a  man  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  dty  without  first  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  some  guild,  or  company  of  a  particular 
trade.  In  the  city  of  London  there  are  eighty- 
four  of  these.  The  privileges  of  the  freemen  con- 
sist ohieAy  in  certidn  immunities  from  local  tales. 
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in  claims  to  endowments,  in  local  tribunals,  &c« 
They  have  seldom  any  share  in  the  choice  of  their 
magistrates,  or  the  share  is  very  limited.  The 
*  ehief  magistrate  is  the  mayor,  whose  powers  and 
jirivSeges  are  very  various.  Associated  with  him 
is  aconncfl,  which,  in  some  towns,  is  divided  into 
aldermen  and  common-conncilmen.  The  mayor 
is  generally  dhosen  out  of  this  body,  the  members 
of  which  nsttaHy  hold  their  places  for  life,  and  fill 
all  the  vacancies  which  occur  without  the  partici- 
pation of  the  freemen,  or  of  the  other  inhabitants. 

The  mayor  and  council  conduct  the  whole 
affairs  of  the  city.  The  assessment  of  local  taxes 
or  rates,  the  appointment  and  salaries  of  subor- 
dinate officers — ^in  short,  all  patronage,  rests  with 
them.  They  have  also  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
though  with  very  different  powers  and  regulations. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  cities  differs  very 
widely.  The  revenues  are  far  from  being  always 
well  administered :  many  are  plunged  in  debt  by 
carelessness  and  extravagance.  The  manner  of 
keeping  the  accounts  is  liable  to  many  objections ; 
they  are  seldom  properly  examined,  and  scarcely 
ever  submitted  to  the  public.  There  is  a  genertd 
disposition  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  the  dark. 
The  schools  are  neglected,  ai^d  the  endowments 
^ftir  the  maintenance  of  them,  which  exist  in  such 
abundance  in  England,  are  seldom  honestly  ap- 
plied. There  are  numerous  other  complaints  of 
administrative  abuses  or  neglects ;  but,  above  all, 
of  the  partial  and  improper  interference  at  the 
general  elections.  To  answer  certain  ends,  in  some 
places  the  freedom  of  the  city  is  constantly  re- 

c3 
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faaed;  whQe,  in  others,  a  great  number  of  pe)^ 
'sons  are  admitted  to  take  up  their  freedom  just  be- 
fore an  election,  in  order  to  secure  a  majority  to 
the  side  favoured  by  the  magistrates. 

The  proofs  in  support  of  these  allegations  of 
the  Commissioners  are  contained,  as  I  said,  in 
three  thick  folios,  from  which  I  cannot  attempt 
even  to  extract.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
notion  was  very  prevalent,  and  generally  acted 
upon,  that  the  town  property  was  given  in  trust 
lo  the  ruling  body,  to  be  administered  for  their 
own  exclusive  benefit. 

Th\B  gross  revenue  of  all  the  cities  subjected  to 
investigation  (exclusive  of  London)  was 

About  £366,000 

The  expenditure     .  377,000 

The  debts.  1,860,000 

As  the  very  important  point,  the  admission  to, 
*and  exclusion  frt>m,  the  rights  of  citizenship,  cannot 
be  made  clear  to  you  by  mere  words,  nor,  conse- 
quently, the  advantages  or  defects  be  intelligible!^ 
I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  few  figures, 
which  throw  unexpected  light  on  this  dark,  or 
«t  least  very  misty,  region. 

[Here  follow  liutt,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Cbrpora- 
4ion  Comminien,  of  the  nmnber  of  fk^eemen  or  burgetiet  in  tewne 
•or  ctticn,  ia  which  the  fraachiae  it  '  indefinite,'  ud  in  those  in 
which  it  is  '  definite.*  Also  a  list  of  the  number  of  freemen,  or 
boigesses,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  certain  towns  and 
diiee.] 

In  Ipswich,  which  contains  28,000  inhabitants, 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  property  of  the  town  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise ;  one  fifty-fifth  of  the 
inhabitants  are  burgesses,  and  pay  one-twentieth 
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of  ilie  town  rates ;  of  these  pmileged  iiidividiiaH 
one-nintb  are  paupeti.  No  wonder  H,  with  sndi 
mstitiitions^  sjatematical  bribery  (to  use  th^ 
words  of  the  Commission)  has  been  organised  at 
general  elections.  So  mndi  for  the  Report  of 
tile  Commission. 

Secondly. — ^I  come  now  to  the  protest  wfaidi 
Sir  Francis  Palgrare  entered  against  this  Be^ 
port.  He  asserts,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
suffered  themselyes  to  be  too  much  influenced  bj 
tfae  opinions  of  the  day,  and  have  given  to  their 
work  the  form  and  colour  of  a  general  accusation, 
riither  than  of  an  historical  statement,  which 
ought  to  exhibit  merits  and  defects  with  perfect 
impartiality.  That  the  consequences  deduced  firom 
the  evidence  often  did  not  really  follow  from  it^ 
or  a  general  conclusion  or  condemnation  was 
drawn  from  two  or  three  cases.  Accidental  and 
personal  vices,  he  alleges,  are  not  sufficient^ 
distinguished  from  those  inherent  in  the  munici- 
pal institutions  themselves ;  or  defects  incident  to 
the  whole  country  (such  as  those  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  in  schools,  &c.),  are  represented  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  those  institutions.  Some 
abuses  might  be  remedied  by  a  change  of  per- 
sons ;  some,  of  local  institutions ;  some,  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm :  these  different  cases  are  not 
sufficiently  distinguished,  and  a  general  alteration 
in  the  corporations  is  constantly  suggested  aa 
the  universal  remedy.  The  Commissioners  for- 
ther  assert  that  there  are  universal  signs  of  nun- 
trust,  dissatis&ction,  and  hatred  against  the 
existing  corporations,  although  there  is  no  suffi- 
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cifnt  evidmce  of  this*  <»r  the  cpmpUintfi  had  been 
doclajred  to  he  unfounded*  In  some  cases  indivi* 
duals  are  made  answerable  for  things  whidi  are 
the  inevitable  result  of  ciifcumatanoes  ;  in  others, 
on  the  contrary,  the  existing  institutions  axe  coDr 
demned  on  account  of  the  culpable  behaviour  of 
individuals.  Sometimes  the  inconveniences  of 
^he  present  system  haye  been  diminished  by  the 
ability  of  the  magistrates;  and  sometimes  the 
corporate  power  has  checked  the  faults  <^  indivi- 
duals. It  is  certainly  a  mistake  (as  the  example 
of  Plymouth  proves)  to  think  that  a  very  nume- 
rous body  of  electors  affords  any  seciurity  foor 
good  systematic  government. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  objections  to 
the.  partiality  of  the  representations,  and  cruder 
ness  of  the  views,  of  the  Commissioners^  Sir  Fra^« 
<^8  Palgrave  assented,  in  the  main,  both  to  theic 
censures  and  their  suggestions,  only  in  a  soflbened 
manner.  For  example :  he  confesses  that  many 
things  in  the  corporations  are  antiquated  and 
inapplicable ;  the  gradual  improvement  and  cuU 
tivation  of  the  people  neglected ;  many  details  of 
law  and  police  susceptible  of  improvement:  he 
even  declares  himself  against  close  corporations, 
and  in  favour  of  the  choice  of  magistrates  by  the 
citizens.  But  he  would  give  the  crown  the  rig^t 
of  control  and  interference,  and  make  the  neces- 
sary reforms  spring,  not  so  much  from  a  general 
law,  as  from  various  distinct  changes  adapted  to 
the  several  local  circumstances. 

In  a  former  work,  '  Observations  on  the  Prin- 
ciples to  be  adopted  in  the  establishment  of  new 
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ifunicipi^ties,'  Sir   Fmnm  PalgraT^  Tettiarfce, 
with  great  justice,  that  many  of  the  municipal  in* 
stitutions  of  the  middle  ages  were  not  so  absurd 
as  the  ignorant  and  one-sided  partisans  of  the 
present,  or  rather  the  future,  pretend ;  and  that, 
to  be  understood,  they  should  be  viewed  on  both 
sides.   In  this  work  he  gave  a  sketch  of  a  munici- 
pal system,  which,  in  many  points,  agrees  with  his 
present  suggestions ;  in  others,  differs  from  them. 
A  more  thorough  examination  of  it  would  lead  me 
too  fkr  from  my  main  object.    I  therefore  turn  to. 
Thirdly,  The  first  number  of  the  new  •  Lon- 
don,* or,  as  it  is  called,  Radical  '  Review.'    The 
principles  and  the  suggestions  of  the  writer  are* 
in  the  main,  as  follows : — ^Thc  boundaries  of  the 
existing    corporations  are    extremely  arbitrary; 
the  mote  ancient  parts  subject  to  different  magis- 
trates from  the  more  modern ;  and  the  necessity 
for  one   central  point,  and  for  an  organic  con- 
nefxion,  often  entirely  overlooked.     The  degree 
of  power,  and  the  extent  of  jurisdiction^  of  the 
magistrates  is  not  fixed  according  to  any  general 
principles;    for    instance— judicial    authority  is 
connected  with  it  in  one  place,  and  not  in  another. 
It  were  much  better  to  have  courts  of  justice 
established  in  all  towns,  on  a  uniform  footing; 
with  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  Westminster  in 
the  most  important  cases.   This  would  obviate  the 
expense,  loss  of  time,  &c.,  of  attending  the  courts 
of  session  and  assize,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
tribunals  composed  of  persons  so  incompetent  as 
the  present  magistrates  and  country  gentlemen 
generally  are.        , 
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Nor  is  the  administratiT^  branch  cf  munici] 
gcnremment  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  than  the 
judicial.  Various  measures,  merely  of  local  inte* 
rest,  such  as  lighting  with  gas,  &c.,  must  now  be 
referred  to  Parliament,  whence  arise  needless 
expense  and  delay  to  all  parties.  The  judicial, 
administrative,  and  legislative  functions  ought  to 
be  severed.  One  judge  is  enough  for  each  court* 
but  he  must  be  a  lawyer,  and  not  changed  ISce 
the  mayors.  All  ten -pound  householders  (or» 
still  better,  all  householders)  should  be  free  of 
the  city.  The  elections  to  be  annual,  and  by 
ballot.  Every  civic  functionary  to  have  his  al- 
lotted business.  As  they  are  all  equal,  the  ofike 
of  mayor  is  useless ;  they  should  choose  a  mayor 
from  among  their  own  body.  The  whole  body  of 
the  burgesses  to  choose  a  certain  number,  as  a 
legislative  body ;  these  should  not  act  as  judges, 
nor  as  administrators,— merely  as  law-makers. 
Every  citizen  to  be  eligible;  for  qualifications, 
especially  pecuniary  ones,  have  never  been  found 
to  produce  any  good  results  on  the  choice  of 
such  legislative  bodies.  The  financial  officers  to 
be  changed  yearly,  and  to  exhibit  their  accounts 
on  resigning  their  office.  All  members  of  the 
magistracy  to  have  certain  salaries :  unpaid  func- 
tionaries never  acquit  themselves  of  their  duties 
properly. 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  detailed  observa- 
tions on  the  Prussian  municipal  system,  or  any 
comparison  of  its  several  provisions  with  what  I 
have  now  told  you,  I  shall  content  myself  with  one 
most  important  and  conclusive  fact;  viz.,  that  in 
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Prussia — thanks  to  the  king's  wise  and  bene- 
ficial reforms — all  the  grievances  of  which  the 
English  now  complain  are  redressed,  and  all  the 
improTements  which  they  demand  are  introduced. 

The  conflict  between  the  Old  and  the  New  will 
certainly  be  very  vehement ;  and  the  one  party 
will,  as  usual,  want  to  retain,  the  other  to  -alter, 
too  much.  A  reform  of  the  corporations  is,  how- 
ever, so  essentially  connected  with  other  reforms, 
and  is  so  greatly  for  the  interest  of  the  majority, 
that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  much  longer 
postponed. 

The  monopoly  of  a  few  privileged  persons  must 
give  way  to  a  wider  right  of  citizenship ;  the  self- 
election  of  a  small  body  of  magistrates,  to  some 
freer  form  of  election  by  the  citizens ;  and,  above 
all,  some  control  must  be  established  over  the 
management  of  the  finances. 

Our  municipal  system  exhibits  a  safer  and 

better  middle  way  than  English  Ultras  imagine. 

♦  ♦  «  *  ♦ 

After  these  general  remarks,  you  must  indulge 
me  in  a  quodlibet  of  particular  ones. 

1st.  I  said  something  to  you  (in  my  letter  on 
the  poor-laws)  about  the  administration  of  vil- 
lages. I  must  add  that  there  are  no  villages 
(Bauer-GemeiMien),  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  in 
England.     More  of  this  another  time. 

2nd.  Many,  indeed  the  most  important,  sug- 
gestions of  the  'London  Beview*  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  actual  institutions  of  Prussia. 
There  are  others  from  which  I  must  dissent. — ^For 
instance,  thai  one  judge  is  sufficient  for  a  local 
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court ;  that  all  itfnctionaries  Bltoidd 'be  chiiTigea 
yearly :  that  a  mayor  or  btirgermeister  is  nnAt^ 
cessar}^  and  that  no  qualification  whatcrcr  is  to 
be  required  from  any  of  the  legislatiire  body,  the 
possession  of  a  house  (if  it  be  not  mortgaged  for 
its  full  value)  is,  in  &ct»  a  pecuniary  qualifieaiion; 
and  certain  acquirements — a  certain  degfrce  of 
education — might,  perhaps,  be  more  indispens^ 
able  to  a  law-maker  than  that  particular  sum  cf 
money. 

8rd.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  agree  with 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  making  the  right  of 
citizenship  dependent  on  length  of  residence  in 
a  town.  Many  a  new  settler  who  hires  a  house 
acquires  a  better  claim  than  artisans  and  labourers 
who  have  lived  there  for  years. 

4th.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  conside- 
ration that,  in  England,  municipal  are  intimately 
connected  vntlx  national  rights ;  the  elections  for 
magistrates,  with  elections  for  members  of  parliar- 
ment ;  and  thus  the  political  parties  of  a  city  have 
an  importance  of  which  we  in  Germany  have 
scarcely  a  conception.  For  this  very  reason  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  give  a  preponderan<y 
to  the  dcmocratical  element ;  t.  e,  large  popular 
assemblies.  The  monarchical  element,  repre- 
sented by  the  mayor  and  council,  the  aristo- 
cratical,  by  the  legislative  body,  should  maintain 
their  due  weight  if  we  would  avoid  confusion. 

5th.  This  object  cannot  be  attained  by  one 
"sweeping  law,  which  overlooks  all  local  and  indi- 
vidual considerations.  A  city  like  London,  and 
cities  which  are  almost  in  the  category  of  rotten 
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juid  it  is  an  imjivovement  in  the  new  edition  of 
ipfir  Prumaai  municipal  code^  that  it  pays  more 
.^tentipii  than  the  formior  to  the  coneiete,  and  to 
f tinting  differeiices. 

6th-  It  i#  certainly,  a  gross  anomaly,  that  the 
'p^umher  of  the  national  electors  is  now  much 
larger  than  the  number  of  the  town  electors,  or 
(jiurgesses.  This  circumstance  alone  would  suf- 
fice to  make  it  impossible,  after  the  passing  of 
4)ie  Beform  Bil]»  to  adhcare  to  the  old  system  of 
dose  corporations,  and  to  exclude  the  most  r^ 
fpectable,  instructed^  and  wealthy  inhabitants 
o(.a  city,  legally^  or  rather  arbitrarily,  from  the 
.nights  pf  citizenship. 

7th.  These  rights,  it  is  objected,  are  private 
rjtghts,  with  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 
general  legislature  to  interfere.  Independent  of 
4l(e  arguments  which  have  already  been  opposed 
1^  this  great  and  fundamental  error,  I  must  ob- 
Hfxje  that  this  assumed  inviolability  of  coxpo^ 
rations  is  not  supported  even  by  history;  an<i^ 
moreover,  that  if  this  principle  be  consistently 
followed  out,  the  State  would  be  resolved,  or 
rather  split  up,  into  a  number  of  independent 
parta.  Without  supreme  control,  these  would 
almost  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  small 
-oHgarchical  tyrannies;  or,  in  case  the  new  legis- 
lature went  into  the  opposite  extreme,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  democratical  anarchy.  We 
complain,  and  sometimes  with  reason,  of  being 
governed  too  much ;  but  here  are  evident  marks 
o£  being  governed  too  little.    If  you  say  this. 
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jroa  are  answered  on  evety  side,  '  We  govern 
oarselves;  we  do  not  want  to  be  guided  and 
governed  as  you  inexperienced,  immature  people 
do.* 

But  I  would  just  ask, — ^after  what  fashion  the 
poor>  the  church,  the  schools,  have  governed 
themselves  ?  and  what  sort  of  organization  is 
that  which  the  close  towns  and  boroughs  have 
constructed  for  themselves?  That  enlargement 
of  citizenship  and  civic  rights, — ^that  extension  of 
the  democratic  element,  which  is  carried  further 
in  Prussia  than  it  ever  was  in  Athens  or  Florence^ 
or  any  state  antient  or  modem, — can  be  productive 
of  security  9.nd  prosperity  only  when  an 
tration  composed  of  men  rigorously 
carefully  chosen,  and  tranquil  in  the  continued 
exercise  of  their  functions  presides  over  it ;  when 
all  individualities  are  united  in  one  whole ;  and» 
lastly,  when  the  necessity  of  a  general  supreme 
control  is  reoogniBed  by  the  people. 

There  is  certainly  such  a  thing  as  an  oppres* 
sive,  vexatious  centralization,  which  crushes  all 
political  life  and  energy  in  the  provincial  po« 
pulation  and  authorities,  and  this  exists  in 
France.  But  there  is  also  a  want  of  centraliza- 
tion, which  leads  to  the  greatest  discrepancies, 
inequalities,  and  contradictions;  such  as  were 
here  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  poor, 
but  which,  since  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
has  been  put  under  the  control  of  national  func- 
tionaries, are  no  longer  possible.  Since  the  passing 
of  the  Beform  Bill,  the  superior  power  of  the  Lower 
House  and  the   daily  control  exercised  by  the 
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press  and  by  public  opimon^  render  it  absurd  and 
silly  to  talk  of  the  danger  of  a  ministerial  tyranny 
or  a  bureaucracy. 

The  new  organization  of  the  towns  and  of  the 
rural  districts  seems  to  require  some  change  in  the 
functions  and  competency  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Home  Department :  if  some  influence  were  con- 
ceded to  the  crown  in  this  department,  it  would 
perhaps  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  would 
serve  to  restore  that  balance  of  power  which  may 
otherwise,  unhappily  for  England,  be  lost.  It  is 
>iiot  by  rotten  boroughs,  by  the  capricious  nomi* 
nation  or  dismissal  of  ministers,  by  sinecures, 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  by  attempts  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  peers,  that  the  regal  authority 
can  in  future  make  itself  respected : — all  these  ex- 
pedients are  worn  out  and  dead.  I  see  no  other 
possible  way  of  giving  it  vigour  and  stability  than 
in  thedireclion  I  have  pointed  out.  At  all  events, 
instructed  and  sagacious  men  will  be  more  likely 
to  come  into  these  views,  than  into  the  ultra-Tory 
opinions  which  the  Berlin  '  Wochenblatt,*  in  its 
proclamation  against  Peel,  enounces  as  the  quint- 
essence of  true  wisdom. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

P«rty  at  Lord  *9 — Pictures— Kngligh  Society — ^Vaeuity  pf 

«Routi*— Ballot  — Sir  Robert  Peel  —  Dissenters  —  Duke  of 
Wdlington  and  Oxford— Shades  of  Toryism — English  and 
German  Univeiyitiea— Lord  Brougham— FostiK«  P*P>Air 
Education — ^Study  of  History  in  England — Duka  of  S<^ 
King's  Birth-day  Processions — Mail  Coaches — Party  at  Lord 

L 's  ^-  Statues  —  Dresses  —  Aristocrattcal  Blood  and 

Baauty — London  *  Sqoeeaas  * — Dinneia-^udges  in  WiMi^ 
minster  Hall— Tieck— Stcpoty  Pafei»— Mi.  Fanidaj— Bqpil 
Institution. 

London,  May  23,  1835. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  was  heartily  tired*  and 
should  gladly  have  gone  to  bed;  but  I  wiped  Iha 
sleep  out  of  my  eyes,  dressed  myself  in  my  besl» 

and  drove  to  Lord ^"s.  His  wealth  is  obvious  al2 

the  very  entrance  of  his  house,  and  no  less  so  the 
tasteful  employment  of  it.  The  magnificent  stailrr 
case  is  decorated  with  works  of  art«  and  the  saloons 
filled  with  pictures  of  such  merit,  that  his  gallery 
may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  the  first  in  England^ 
Three  Raphaels,  two  exquisite  Claudes,  seiveralof 
the  finest  Titians; — here  is  matter  for  a  long  dis- 
quisition. But  this  is  Waagen*B  priviI^o*-*or 
rather  his  duty;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  r^esh 
my  own  recollections  by  his  description.  I  proved 
my  connoisseurship  by  attributing  to  Dopiem- 
chino  (on  certain  grounds  which  I  cannot  detail 
here)  a  forest  with  nymphs,  liitherto  ascribed  to 
AnnibalCaracci.  Waagen  had  already  expressed 
the  same  opinion  to  the  possessor. 
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Lord received  me  with  courteous  expres- 

sioTiB,  but  in  the  crowd  of  distinguished  persons 
who  kept  arriving  could  not,  of  course,  trouble 
himself  any  futfller  about  me.  An  elegant  and 
beautiful  woman  was  so  compassionate  as  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  me  on  some  literary 
aubjects,  and  on  recollections  of  Italy.  She  re« 
marked  that  there  were  too  few  people  for  such 
lai^e  rooms;  that  one  could  not  move  about 
freely.  Did  she  mean  that  there  was  no  free- 
dom till  the  mass  put  an  end  to  the  stiffiicss, 
imd  made  curious  critical  observation  impos- 
sible? 

That,  in  companies  of  this  kind,  the  host  and 
hofirtess  can  pay  no  attention  to  any  individual,  is 
evident  enough:  but  the  unintelligible  names 
which  are  shouted  into  the  room  by  servants  as 
the  guests  throng  in,  are  superfluous  to  those 
who  know  them,  and  not  of  the  least  use  to  those 
who  know  them  not.  An  Englishman  would  be 
greatly  astonished,  not  to  say  alarmed,  if  I  were 
to  presume  upon  this  proclamation  of  his  name  to 
address  him  as  an  acquaintance.  It  never  occurs 
to  any  body  to  make  this  a  ground  of  speaking 
to  a  stranger. 

These  '  routs/  therefore,  can  ha%'e  no  other 
interest  for  a  foreigner  than  that  of  a  spectacle; 
as  soon  as  the  first  impression  is  over  they  are 
peirfeetly  barren.  He  can  get  at  no  conversation 
in  which  there  is  the  least  instruction,  amusement 
or' excitement.  Even  those  who  know  each  other 
flH  up  and  down,  like  the  atoms  of  Epicurus, 
without  combining  into  any  form,  or  seemiiig  to 
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Imve  any  centre  or  any  object.  Some  may  say 
this  mobility  is  a  proof  of  a  high  state  of  civili- 
zation ;  and  that  a  German  or  a  Dutchman^  who 
remains  immoveably  attached  to  the  same  seat 
for  hours  and  hours,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth', 
is  not  a  very  amusing  companion. 

But  there  is  an  agreeable  interval  between 
these  two  extremes.  A  well-bred  German  host 
does  not  give  his  attention  for  a  whole  evening  to 
any  individual  guest,  but,  if  he  has  once  accepted 
him  as  a  good  bill,  he  does  not  lay  him  aside,  but 
endorses  him  to  some  other  person  m  the  com^ 
pany,  he  to  a  third,  and  so  on;  and  this  sort  of 
currency,  this  giro,  is  agreeable  to  all,  and  bur- 
thensome  to  none. 

I  send  you  such  a  quantity  of  politics,  and 'in 
such  masses,  that  you  may  see  in  what  way  I  'sm 
likely  to  regard  and  interpret  the  various  news-- 
paper  reports.  I  don't  want  therefore  to  send 
you  the  small  wares  of  daily  comments ;  and  yet 
things  often  occur  which  I  wish  to  communicate; 
To-day  you  must  accept  some  of  these  trifles. 

Lord  John  Russell's  defeat  in  Devonshire  has 
turned  the  public  attention  strongly  to  the  ballot 
It  is  warmly  discussed  in  letters  and  articles  of 
all  sorts,  and  all  its  merits  and  defects  thoroughly 
brought  to  light.  This  is  one  great,  advantage 
of  England:  would  our  censorship  allow  another 
newspaper  to  attempt  a  confutation  of  the  *  Wo* 
chenblatt/  in  order  that  truth  might  come  oat 
more  clearly  from  this  double  trial? 

Secondly,  PeeFs  ministerial  defence  of  aa  un« 
tenable  fortress  displayed  more  ability  than  the 
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beginning  of  his  opposition  campaign,  in  which  he 
reproached  ministers  with  not  proposing  reforms 
or  changes  enough  for  this  8e8si(m.  He  appeared 
as  advocate  of  the  Dissenters^  whose  adversary  he 
had  been  for  years,  and^  on  the  subject  of  the 
Marriage  Bill,  adopted  and  urged  thoroughly 
Whig* principles;  just  as  he  formerly  did  with 
regard  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  result  was, 
thai  all  the  Dissenting  Members  of  the  House 
declared  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  wait, 
under  the  present  Ministry ;  and  that  Mr.  Spring 
Bice  defeated  this  insidious  attack  with  the 
simplest  arguments. 

Thirdly. — Wellington,  who  is  more  of  an  old 
Tory  than  Peel,  and,  as  such,  is  the  steadfast 
defender  of  Oxford  against  all  attacks,  however 
just  and  obvious,  lately  recommended  to  the 
Heads  .of  Houses,  and  all  who  have  a  voice  in 
Hke  matter,  to  cease  to  make  a  subscription  to 
thirty-nine  intricate  and  dogmatical  articles  of 
faith  the  condition  of  the  admission  of  young 
men  to  coUege.  He  proposed  to  substitute  a 
rational  declaration,  fully  adequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  church  and  religion;  and  thu% 
on  one  point  at  least,  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  country.  His  proposal  has,  however,  been 
rqeoted  by  459  votes  to  57.  A  singular  sign  of  the 
times!  a  proof  that  reform,  progressive  reform, 
appears  necessary  even  to  those  who  long  beheld, 
or  tried  to  behold,  in  the  actually  existing  the 
eternally  perfect.  What  gradations  in  Toryism* 
from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Peel  and 
Stanley !     They  ar^  as  Sur  from  being  aU  of  a 
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mind  as  their  (^ponenta.  Far  from  considering 
this  a  reproach  to  them,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  a  few  abstractions  are  not  sufficient  to  bind 
together  a  number  of  men  Uke  a  bundle  of  sticks ; 
that  their  intellectual  individualities  predominate 
over  the  affinity  of  their  pursuits  and  interests. 
This  diversity  shows  a  richer  organization,  both 
individual  and  national. 

As  (by  way  of  fulfilling  Holberg^s  prophecy  of 
the  eternal  existence  of  the  electoral  princes)  the 
Elector  of  Hesse  held  fast  to  his  title,  although 
there  was  nothing  more  to  elect, — so  Oxford  will 
represent  the  immobihty  of  high  Toryism,  in  per* 
petuam  rei  memoriam.  But  the  earth  turns,  and 
will  turn,  however  stubbornly  we  may  deny  that 
it  moves ;  nay,  not  only  the  earth  and  the  planets, 
but  even  suns  and  fixed  stars,  are  borne  along  in 
this  dance ;  and  Oxford,  though  she  may  pout 
and  turn  her  back  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  will 
be  forced  to  make  the  dos-a-don  with  them;  in  her 
own  despite.  Remarkable,  that  the  English  uni- 
versities always  drag  behind,  while  the  Oerman 
are  accused  of  striding  before  on  stilts!  This 
accusation  may  be  well  founded  as  to  some ;  but 
most  of  the  German  universities  have  idols  of 
iheir  own,  before  which  they  fall  down,  and  which 
it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  well-inten- 
tioned professor  to  worship. 

Fourthly.— I/)rd  Brougham,  in  proposing  some 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  which  is  now  in  so  defective  a 
statOi  took  occasion  to  say  that,  on  the  continent, 
it  was  forbidden  to  teach  "  civil  history*"  in  the 
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popolar  schools;  and  then  went  into  a  grand 
panegyric'  on  the  study  of  history,  and  a  philippic 
against  the  tyranny  of  foreign  governments.  I 
TfiU  not  ask>  like  the  Greek  on  hearing  the  eulo^ 
gium  on  Hereules,  "  Who  blamed  lum  V*  but  one 
has  a  right  to  ask  where  the  study  of  history  is 
prohibited^  and  from  what  sources  Lord  Brougham 
derived  the  materials  for  his  praise  and  for  liis 
eensui^  ?  At  least,  he  needed  not  have  made  all 
Snrope  the  object  of  his  attack.  He  should  not 
shoot  into  the  air,  but  should  point  more  accu- 
rately to  those  whom  he»  as  '^  far-reaching  Apollo," 
intended  to  hit,  I  can*t  help  thinking  that  there 
is  some  mistake  of  the  reporter,  or  the  printer,  at 
th.0  bottom  of  this.  Lord  Brougham  urged  the 
necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the  English  estar 
blishments  for  education,  and  cited  as  one  of 
their  most  striking  defects,  that  neither  at  £ton> 
tiot  at  Oxford,  neither  at  King's  College,  nor 
at  the  London  University — the  child  of  his  fancy 
or  Iiis  wisdom — in  short,  that  nowhere  was  his- 
tory properly  taught:  for  that  professors  who 
were  to  be^  or  might  be,  appointed,  could  not  be 
reckoned;  any  more  than  professors  who  gave 
lectures  which  nobody  attended.  And  least  of  aU 
does  Lord  Brougham's  panegyric  apply  to  the 
fragments  about  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  or  the 
miserable  bald  outlines  of  Greek  and  Boman  his- 
tory, which  arc  appended  here  and  there  to  philo- 
logical exercises  in  England.  Let  us  hope  that 
Lord  Brougham's  eloquence  will  soon  coojure  into 
existence  in  this  country,  what  Germany  hsis  so 
long  possessed  in  such  fullness  and  perfection. 

VOL,  II.  D 
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Friday,  May  29/A. 

Although  I  had  gone  to  bed  so  late,  I  was  at 
my  writing-table  again  at  seven  in  the  mornings 
and  worked  till  eleven,  when  I  drove  to  Kensing- 
ton to  see  the  Duke  of  S  I  found  him  alone, 
in  his  dressing  gown ;  and  as  he  began  the  con- 
versation in  German^  I  naturally  continued  it  in 
the  same  language.  Thus  it  lasted  for  two  hours, 
without  a  minute's  interruption,  without  those 
capricious  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another 
which  so  often  occur,  and  without  descending  to 
insignificant  topics.  It  turned  chiefly  upon  Eng- 
land and  her  political  afiairs,  or  on  matters  of 
universal  interest.  The  Duke  spoke,  of  course, 
like  a  Whig,  and  lamented  the  want  not  only  of 
just  views  on  the  events  and  circumstances  of  the 
times,  but  even  of  a  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law. 

From  Kensington  I  walked  through  the  shady 
gardens  to  Hyde-park  comer,  and  then  turned 
from  the  Green-park  to  St.  James's  park  and  St^ 
James's  palace.  I  arrived  at  half-past  two,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  carriages  drive  up,  in  honour  of 
William  IV.'s  birth-day.  If  1800  persons,  ex- 
clusive of  those  attached  to  the  court,  walked  past 
the  king  in  gala  dresses  that  day,  certainly  there 
were  900  carriages  in  motion ;  for,  on  an  average, 
there  were  not  more  than  two  persons  in  each. 
The  horses  and  carriages  were  brilliant;  the 
servants  in  all  colours,  laced  and  covered  with 
ribands  and  fringe.  They  wore  breeches  and 
white  silk  stockings ;  the  footmen  had  large  cocked 
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hats,  like  those  of  our  military  officers^  and  the 
coachmen  little  three-cornered  hats,  under  which 
peeped  forth  a  bobwig.  Inside  the  carriages^ 
too^  were  wigs  of  all  dimensions ;  but  these  at- 
tracted mv  attention  less  than  the  women,  who 
appeared  in  the  fiiU  splendour  of  nature  and  of 
art.  As  the  proces»ion  moved  on  very  slowly, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  a  halt  at  every  tenth 
step,  I  took  the  liberty  of  moving  on  in  a  parallel 
line,  and  of  keeping  by  the  side  of  certain  car- 
riages which  contained  the  greatest  beauties. 
There  is  no  opportunity,  no  company,  in  the 
world  in  which  one  may  stare  ladies  in  the  iace 
with  so  much  ease — I  might  almost  say  impu- 
dence— and  for  so  long  a  time.  This  revue  spe^ 
dale,  unique  in  its  kind,  is  a  fieur  nobler  and  more 
beautiful  sight  than  a  revue  speciale  of  soldiers. 
1  tried  to  figure  to  myself  all  their  circumstances, 
and  to  read  the  thoughts  of  each .  in  her  eyes. 
The  persons  in  the  first  carriage,  who  were  afiraid 
of  being  the  first,  had  anxieties  of  quite  a  diffe- 
rent nature  from  those  of  the  tall  blonde  who 
closed  the  procession.  Which  equipage  was  the 
Dsost  beautiful? — which  the  least  so?  —  which 
dress  was  the  richest  or  the  most  elegant? — 
which  was  the  queen  of  the  fair  and  sumptuous 
train?  An  unfortunate  hackney  coach,  with  a 
dirty  coachman,  and  a  still  more  beggarly  fi)ot- 
boy,  had  got  among  these  brilliant  equipages. 
Those  who  were  within,  whether  they  were  pre- 
sentables  or  not,  had  drawn  up  the  wooden  blinds 
so  high  that  one  could  not  see  them.  They  must 
have  been  very  uncomfortable,  and  I  was  glad 

d2 
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that  I  was  on  my  own  legs,  in  freedom,  and  not 
in  their  place. 

When  this  was  all  over  I  wont  and  road  at  the 
AthensBum.     Just  as  I   was  preparing  to  go 

away,  Mr,  M ,  the  secretary  of  the  dub,  vrixQ 

makes  it  his  business  to  oblige  every  one  in  every 
possible  manner,  called  me  back,  and  told  me  that 
if  I  would  wait  till  six  o'clock,  I  should  see  some* 
thing  which  London  alone  could  show,  I  was 
least  of  all  in  a  humour  to  doubt  that  to-day ;  for 
as  I  had  seen  in  the  Duke  of  S—  a  royal  prince, 
and  in  the  train  of  equipages,  an  aristocracy,  such 
as  exist  in  no  other  country  in  the  world,  it  was 
now  the  turn  for  the  democracy  From  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Athenaeum,  at  the  corner  of  Pall  MaU 
and  Waterloo-place,  perhaps  the  handsomest 
part  of  London,  I  saw  crowds  of  people,  h<Mrsemen 
and  carriages  of  all  sorts ;  tioops  of  children,  with 
flowers  and  flags,  incessantly  shouting  '  God  save 
the  King ! '  and  so  forth.     But  it  was  not  only 

this  that  Mr.  M had  invited  me  to  see :  it  was 

more  particularly  the  procession  of  all  the  London 
mail  coaches ;  for  they  also  had  been  to  give  their 
huzza  to  the  king^  and  passed  by  here  on  their 
return.  At  last  the  long-expected  train  arrived ;-~ 
the  coachman  sitting  on  the  box,  the  guard 
behind  outside,  both  dressed  in  new  suits  of  scar- 
let, and  ornamented  with  flowers  and  ribands. 
Inside  the  brightly- varnished .  coaches  sat  iheir 
wives,  daughters,  or  friends — a  parody  on  thq 
fashionable  ladies.  I  was  too  far  off  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
democracy ;  but  the  superb  horses  and  the  excel« 
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lent  harness  made  a  great  impression  on  me. 
Such  a  splendid  display  of  carriages-and-four  as 
these  mail-coaches  and  their  horses  afforded  could 
not  be  found,  or  got  together,  in  all  Berlin.  It 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  them  in  all  the  pride 
and  strength  which  half  an  hour  later  was  to  send 
them  in  every  direction  with  incredible  rapidity^  to 
every  comer  of  England.  The  improvements  in 
our  administration  of  the  post  are  certainly  very 
great,  and  in  many  respects  our  coaches  are  more 
convenient  than  these;  but,  compared  with  the 
countless  host  of  these  magnificent  horses,  the 
German  ones  are  miserable  Bosinantes. 

I  then  hastened  to  Mr.  — -,  to  deliver  my 
ponderous  letter  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and,  to  my 
great  delight,  found  yours,  which  I  answered  on 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper;  dined  at  eight;  hast* 
ened  home ;  dressed  for  a  second  time,  and  then 
went  out  to  look  at  the  illuminations  in  a  few  of 
the  streets.  The  usual  device  was  ^  W.  R.  and  a 
Crown,'  and  only  a  few  about  St.  James's-street 
and  Waterloo-place  were  rendered  splendid  and 
beautiful  by  coloured  lamps  and  moving  gas* 
lights ;  the  greater  number  of  houses  and  streets 
remained  unilluminated ;  nevertheless  the  crowd 
was  enormous,  and,  in  some  places,  indeed  dan-* 
gerous ;  so  that  I  thanked  Qod  when  I  got  away 
from  the  bright  spots  into  darkness. 

When  I  went  to  the  Marquis  of  L 's,  at 

half-past  eleven,  there  were  but  few  people  in  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  rooms,  so  that  I  was  able 
to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  dehght  of  looking  at  the 
remarkably  fine  statues.    They  were  admirably 
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lighted  from  above^  and  had  a  beautiful  efect 
against  the  red  velvet  background  of  the  niches. 
The  gallery  and  drawing-rooms  filled  gTaduall]r« 
and  I  was  enabled  to  continue  my  observations 
of  the  morning.  The  gentlemen  were«  to-day^ 
chiefly  in  scarlet  uniforms;  some  were  in  cm* 
broidcred  court  dresses,  with  bagwigs  fastened  to 
the  collar  of  the  coat.  The  ladies  were  more 
attractive  than  the  gentlemen ;  they  were  gene* 
rally  dressed  in  white  silk,  or  in  other  materials 
of  the  finest  kind  and  of  that  colour.  Only  two  or 
three  older  ones  had  hats  or  other  head-dresses ;  a 
very  few  had  caps,  if  so  one  may  call  such  light 
transparent  head-dresses.  White  satin  shoes, 
stockings,  so  thin  or  so  coloured  that  the  feet  ap« 
peared  naked.  None  coiffees  a  la  Chinoise,  but  with 
the  forehead  uncovered,  and  long  ringlets  hang? 
ing  down  to  the  neck ;  some  with  shorter  curls,  or 
with  the  hair  braided.  At  the  back  of  the  head 
were  edifices  of  hair  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
these  the  feathers  were  fastened.  Five  or  six 
of  the  youngest  of  the  ladies  had  nothing  on 
the  head;  the  others,  old  and  young,  wore  a 
number  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  fastened  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  Here  and  there,  as  an 
exception,  was  seen  a  blue,  red,  or  yellow  feather; 
in  front  was  a  diadem,  a  flower,  or  an  ornament 
of  the  most  sparkling  brilliants. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  becomes,  as  it  is  feared 
it  will,  unpopular,  or  is  menaced  by  any  dangers^ 
the  wisest  thing  their  Lordships  could  do  would 
be  .to  retreat  into  the  rear,  and  to  station  their 
beautifiil  wives  and  daughters  in  firont  to  defend 
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them:  nobody  could  recast  them ;  they  would  carry 
fill  before  them.  An  aristocracy  of  such  blood  as 
this  is  certainly  not  physically  usee.  Almost  all 
that  the  highest  circles  of  London  can  offer  (with 
the  exception  of  some  ultra  Tories)  was  assembled 
at  the  Marquis  of  L 's ;  but 

"  JVer  nennet  ihren  Namen  ?  Wer  ?" 

My  desire  of  making  acquaintances  in  com- 
pany is  natural,  and  I  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced to  a  few  persons;  but  such  a  wish  only 
proved  that  I  knew  nothing  of  English  routs, 
and  that  I  asked  something  quite  impossible 
and  absurd.  When  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  these  assemblies  had  as  little  the 
purpose  of  conversation  as  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, I  had  made  one  step  towards  knowledge; 
and  I  then  imagined  that  the  object  was  to  look 
and  be  looked  at;  but  I  had  not  yet  hit  the 
n^ark ;  for  yesterday  evening  people  placed  them- 
selves so  that  one  could  not  even  see.  At  a 
German  supper  sometimes  one  guest  more  comen 
than  the  table  can  conveniently  hold,  and  tfa6 
party  sit  somewhat  crowded:  in  a  Paris  soiree, 
twenty  or  thirty  more  arrive  than  there  are  chairs 
for ;  but  here,  more  people  meet  together  than 
can  find  standing-room.  Indeed  one  was  more 
crowded  than  in  the  street,  only  that  the  company 
did  not  move  about  so  rapidly,  but  stood  nearly 
still,  whereas  the  populace  have  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  the  act  of  pushing  and  elbowing.  It  took  me 
a  full  half  hour  to  make  my  way  from  the  fer- 
thest  room  to  the  entrance ;  it  was  utterly  impos- 
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nble  to  press  through  iastar.  As  I  ^v«nt  out, 
^ests  were  still  arriving,  and  the  number  of  the 
carriages  in  waiting  was  so  ^cat  that  the  ladies 
went  out  and  traversed  the  qMurions  court  on 
ibot,  that  they  might  reaxrh  them  sooa^.  I  went 
to  bed  at  two  o'clock,  after  this  long,  gaj  day. 

Saturday,  May  30/A. 

I  hope  you  will  not  blame  me  if  I  son^times 
contradict  my  own  reports,  and  send  you  covree- 
tions  of  what  I  have  told  you  before.  Day  unto 
day  showcth  knowledge ;  but  if,  for  that  reas<Hij  J 
would  wait  for  the  last  day  in  [England  before  I 
wrote  anything,  I  must  wait  till  I  got  home,  and 
leave  you  all  the  while  without  tidings.  What 
would  be  gained,  perhaps,  in  olgective  trutlw 
would  be  more  than  lost  in  directness  and  vivid^ 
jiess  of  the  impressions.  This  naturally  finds 
^utterance  first,  and  according  to  personal  cha- 
racter, habits  of  tliinking  and  feeling ;  but  then 
come  doubts  ;  and  with  me,  more  especially,  the 
endeavour  to  place  myself  exactly  in  the  situation 
of  others  (as  it  beseems  a  '  hUtoriker,'  above  all 
men).  Sometimes,  however,  one  can  get  no  fur» 
tlicr  than  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  exists ;  or 
that  such  a  thing  is  just  so,  and  no  otherwise: 
one  cannot  acquire  any  taste  for  it,  or  find  oneself 
at  all  at  ease  in  one's  new  position. 

This  is  my  case  with  the  London  '  routs,*  or, 
as  they  are  more  expressively  called,  '  squeezes.' 
— In  both  names,  however,  the  English  seem 
to  express   ridicule  or   censure  of  themselves; 
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fund  a  foreign^  may;  therefore^  be  more  pardon- 
able if  he  ventures  to  doubt  of  the  excellence 
of  this  form  of  social  intercourse.  That  all 
that  Gerraans  understand  by^  or  require  from, 
society,  is  totally  inapplicable  to  these  parties,  I 
have  already  admitted.  In  this  world  of  neccs* 
sity,  it  signifies  nothing  that  a  person  moves 
about  as  one  atom  among  countless  other  atoms — 
should  speak,  see,  hear, — or  not,  as  he  can; 
he  must  take  the  thing  as  it  is — as  something 
predestinate,  and  please  himself  with  it  as  he 
best  can.  This,  then,  I  most  honestly  do :  I  re- 
joice in  my  invitations,  and  in  my  experiences,  and 
in  things  new  and  unheard  of  in  Germany.  Yct> 
I  must  confess,  the  doubt  will  return,  whether 
among  the  various  and  refined  forms  of  human  so- 
ciety, such  '  squeezes'  merit  a  place ;  and  whether 
they  ought  not  rather  to  be  reckoned  monstrous — 
abnormal?  The  Germans  sometimes  lose  them- 
selves in  the  same  region  with  their  great  feasts, 
and  the  English  have  certainly  the  advantage, 
that,  with  a  saving  of  the  food,  and  of  various  in<» 
conveniences,  they  accomplish  as  much : — that  is 
to  say,  the  German  may  reply,  nothing;  while,  at 
least,  we  eat  and  drink  welt,  and  can  generally 
talk  at  our  ease  to  our  next  neighbour  without 
elbowing  and  crowding. 


Yesterday  I  dined  with  a  small  party,  at  the 

house  of  a  son  of  Mr.  T .    I  sat  near  the 

bo8tess>  an  agreeable  woman,  and  a  physician^ 
who  had  studied  in  Germany^  and  spoke  very 
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gocNl  German.  I  had  determined  to  go  hmar 
early ;  but  I  fell  into  Buch  a  long  canveBsati— 

with  an  uncle  of  Mr.  T y  on  agiicidbhire,  lease^» 

&c.,  on  which  he  gave  me  much  infbvmalioii,  that 
midnight  arrived  before  I  was  awace. 

In  the  morning  I  saw  the  Judges  of  £nglaa4» 
in  Westminster  Hall^  in  their  red  gowns  .and  long 
wigs,  and  opposite  to  them  the  black  advocatei^ 
with  their  curled  wigs.  As  there  was  no  criminid. 
trial  going  on,  but  only  a  civil  action,  I  wont 
away  very  shortly. 

I  declined  going  to  see  hospitals,  because  tfaey 
are  not  in  my  province,  and  my  time  is  so 
extremely  limited. 

My  first  thoughts  and  wishes  to-day  were  de^ 
voted  to  Ticck.  May  Heaven  long  preserve  hin^ 
to  pour  forth  upon  the  world  the  treasures  of  his 
fiuicy  and  his  genius !  He  must  ever  be  the  delight 
of  ^  who  have  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility 
requisite  to  understand  and  to  feel  his  excpiiiite 
graces.  Hereafter  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that 
men  have  existed  who  could  eagerly  drink  down 
the  nauseous  draught  of  modem  French  litera- 
ture, concocted  of  eVery  foul  and  disgusting  in- 
gredient, and  turn  away  coldly  or  contemptuously 
from  this  Hippocrene,  which  flowed  in  golden 
purity  and  silver  sweetness  by  their  side.  But 
it  would  be  unjust  to  leave  this  judgment  to 
posterity  alone;  we  will  bear  witness  that  there 
existed  in  Germany  a  public  capable  of  under- 
standing and  feeling  the  beauty,  the  nobIenes8> 
the  symmetry,  the  profound  feeling,  and  the  gay 
humour  which  are  the  characteristics  of  Tieck. 
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After  this  out-pmmng  of  k>vc  and  tmger,  I  ttira 
to  the  history  of  yesterday.  My  conscience  drore 
me  to  the  Museum,  and  I  had  five  lar^  volumes 
of  the  .famous  Stepney  papers  laid  before  me. 
Stepney  uras  messenger  to  several  Courts,  and 
<his  collection  treats  of  the  latter  years  of  th6 
seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury.  Two  of  these  volumes  contain  letters  of 
liOrd  Bal^  firom  Beriin,  and  though  I  did  not 
expect  any  important  political  facts,  I  thought  I 
should  find  amusing  matter  respecting  manners* 
customs,  &c.,  but  I  was  disappointed.  There 
was  a  great  deal  indeed  about  hunting,  fishing, 
weddings,  Minerals,  quarrels  for  precedence,  dis* 
tributions  of  orders,  &c. ;  but  when  these  things 
are  described  neither  with  psychological  acute- 
ness,  nor  with  wit  and  pleasantry,  nor  with  refe- 
rence to  their  deeper  and  taore  serious  bearings) 
they  soon  lose  all  significance  and  interest,  and 
history  has  not  the  slightest  concern  with  them. 

I  therefore  lost  patience,  and  went  away  before 
three  o'clock  to  hear  Mr.  Faraday,  the  celebrated 
chemist,  lecture  on  zinc.  As  I  know  nothing  of 
chemistry,  and  never  could  discover  in  myself  the 
least  talent  for  it,  I  contented  myself  with  the 
knowledge  I  had ;  viz.,  that  the  residence  of  the 
true  Prince  of  Zinc  is  in  Silesia,  where  he  weighs 
and  counts  his  treasure,  and  will  some  time  or 
other  be  raised  to  as  high  a  station  among  the 
metallic  demi-gods,  as  his  predecessor  and  cousin 
Riibezahl  enjoys  among  the  botanical  ones. 
This  fiindamental  part  of  the  science  of  zinc  and 
sincdom,  Mr.  Faraday  seemed  entirely  ignorant  of. 
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He  spoke  only  of  zinc  presses^  zinc  pendulums, 
the  Affinity  between  zinc  and  copper;  in  ehort* 
of  matters  which  the  Zinc  Prince,  who  surely 
o«ight  to  know  best^  says  nothing  about. 

To  be  serious,  the  lecture  was  higlily  inte^ 
resting  even  to  the  ignorant  and  uninitiated. 
Mr.  Faraday  is  not  only  a  man  of  profound  che- 
mical and  physical  scienoe,  (which  all  Europe 
knows,)  but  a  very  remarkable  lecturer.  He 
speaks  with  ease  and  freedom,  but  not  with  a 
gossiping,  unequal  tone,  alternately  inaudible 
and  bawling,  as  some  very  learned  professors  do; 
he  delivers  himself  with  clearness,  precision,  and 
ability.  Moreover,  he  speaks  his  language  in  a 
manner  which  confirmed  me  in  a  secret  suspicion  I 
had,  that  a  great  number  of  Englishmen  speak  it 
very  badly.  Why  is  it  that  French  in  the  mouth 
of  Mdllc.  Mars,  German  in  that  of  Tieck, 
English  in  that  of  Faraday,  seems  a  totally  dif- 
ferent language? — because  they  articulate,  what 
other  people  swallow  or  chew.  It  is  a  shame  that 
the  power  and  harmony  of  simple  speech,  (I  am 
not  now  talking  of  eloquence  but  of  vowels  and 
consonants,)  that  the  tones  and  inflexions  which 
God  has  given  to  the  human  voice,  should  be  so 
neglected  and  abused.  And  those  who  tliink 
they  do  them  full  justice, — preachers, — generally 
give  us  only  the  long  straw  of  pretended  con- 
noisseurs, instead  of  the  chopped  straw  of  the 
dilettanti. 

The  large  room  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Albe- 
marle Street,  where  Mr.  Faraday  lectured,  is  a 
semicircle,  or  rather  a  2  circle,  lined  with  benches 
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and  gaUerics  to  the  very  roof.     Of  the  three  or 
four  hundred  hearers,  at  least  half  were  women. 

After  the  lecture  a  gentleman  exhibited  the 
model  of  a  steam-engine  half  a  finger  long>  and 
of  the  power,  not  of  many  horses,  nor  even  half 
horses,  but  of  half  a  flea ;  and  the  liitle  monster 
moved  with  as  much  rapidity  and  regularity  as 
those  enormous  sea-dragons  which  force  their 
way  against  the  elements. 
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Codification — Ignorance  of  Roman  Law  in  England — ^Notion  of  the 
absolute  perfection  of  English  Law  exploded — Lord  Brougham's 
Speech — Anomalief — ^Rejection  of  Bills  bj  flie  Lords  Tiew  of 
Inheritance — Centralisation  of  Justice— Quarttriy  And  £di»* 
burgh  Reviews — Practical  Men — Local  Courts'  Bill — Debate — 
Prussian  Law — Influence  and  Interests  of  Lawyers — House 
of  Lords — ^Vocation  of  an  Aristocracy — Registration. 

Undon,  May  28/A,  1895. 

The  German  jurists  who  are  opposed  to  codifica*. 
tion  are  certainly  rights  if  it  is  meant  that  these 
codes  are  to  consist  entirely  of  new  inventions ; 
that  every  thing  heretofore  existing  is  to  be  abo* 
lished,  and  the  thread  of  history  thus  completely 
snapped.  But  they  are  wrong  if  their  veneration 
is  directed  towards  the  moles  indigesta  under 
which  the  camels  of  the  law  set  so  many  useless 
steps  in  their  juristical  treadmill.  At  all  events, 
whaUis  scattered  may  be  collected ;  what  is  obso- 
lete, laid  aside ;  what  is  still  available^  arranged 
in  its  proper  place ;  and,  appended  to  the  esoteric 
science,  (often  mere  drudgery  and  pedantry,) 
some  exoteric  instruction  in  law  and  jurisprudence 
be  prepared,  and  made  intelligible  to  the  people. 
In  these  respects  the  Prussian  '  Landrechf  is  cer- 
tainly an  advance  upon  the  Soman  law  books. 
Least  of  aU  should  Bomanists  appeal  to  the 
example  or  the  authority  of  England,  where 
hardly  any  thing  is  known  of  systematic  Boman 
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laws  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  sueh  an 
entire  absenee  of  any  soeh  thing  as  an  English 
code  of  any  collection  or  manual  of  the  laws  of 
England  actually  in  force,  that  the  universal 
answer  to  all  my  inquiries  is,  that  a  foreigner 
never  will,  or  can,  arrive  at  a  single  clear  idea 
about  it.  I  must  therefore  venture,  from  the 
depths  of  my  ignorance,  to  report  a  few  of  the 
most  recent  juristical  events. 

The  assertion  so  long  and  so  intrepidly  made, 
that  the  English  administration  of  justice  could 
not  be  improved;  that  it  had  attained  absolute 
pevfection,  and  that  every  alteration  must  neces* 
sarily  be  for  the  worse,  has,  together  with  a 
number  of  similar  maxims  about  the  constitution 
of  parliament,  the  necessity  of  sinecures,  the  ]7ro' 
tection  of  native  industry,  and  so  on,  been,  if 
not  theoretically,  yet  practically,  given  up.  Here 
aad  there  only  a  solitary  citadel  is  defended  by 
the  immovables.  Bomilly,  Peel,  Brougham,— *men 
of  the  most  dififerent  characters, — ^have  equally 
pot  their  hand  to  the  work  of  improvement,  and 
have  aheady  effected  many  beneficial  changes. 
Kany  no  less  desirable  have  been  vehemently  and 
successfully  opposed.  I  shall  give  some  examples 
of  this. 

Lord  Brougham's  speedi  of  the  7th  Jan.  1826^ 
on  the  state  of  the  legislation,  (I  don't  mean  to 
go  further  back,)  touches  on  a  great  number  of 
the  defective  points.  I  can  only  glance  over 
a  few  detached  ones. 

We  have,  says  he,  in  London,  three  high  courts 
of  justice,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  nearly  the' 
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same.  Whilst^  however,  their  functions  are  gull* 
stantiAUy  the  same^  tha:e  are  great  and  Gapricioua 
differences  in  the  procedure,  the  formB,  costs,  &e.; 
and  while,  for  example,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
is  overloaded  with  business,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  the  £xchcqu»  have  little  to  do-^partly 
because,  in  these,  a  few  barristers  enjoy  a  mis^* 
chievous  monopoly.  The  judges  have  little  pro« 
spect  of  advancement :  they  are  apt  to  become 
mere  pedantic  and  technical  lawyers,  from  the 
monotonous  routine  in  which  they  move ;  and  as 
their  number  has  not  been  increased,  with  the  vast 
increase  of  business,  delay  and  precipitation  are 
inevitable. 

The  Privy  Council  exercises  the  supreme  juris- 
diction over  the  colonics,  for  which  it  forms  a 
very  unsuitable  and  inconvenient  tribunal.  The 
expense,  the  distance,  the  delay,  are  sufficient  to 
deter  parties  from  resorting  to  it :  so  that,  in  fact^ 
the  obstacles  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Add 
to  this,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  va<- 
riety  of  laws  prevailing  in  the  colonies — Dutch^ 
French,  Danish,  Spanish,  Mohammedan,  Indian — 
of  the  greater  part  of  which  the  Privy  Council 
are  necessarily  ignorant. 

Nor  is  the  boasted  institution  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace  less  open  to  objection.  Their  appointment 
is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Lords-Lieutenant  <^ 
counties ;  and  their  enormous  power  is  subject  to 
no  supervision  or  control  whatever. 

The  laws  which  regulate  real  property,  inherit- 
ance, and  other  important  matters,  without  any 
sufficient  reason^  differ  veiy  much  in  diffi^rent 
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p«!rtB  of  Bsglaiid.  There  is  an  unjust  diversity 
of  forms  for  the  treasury,  and  for  private  persons ;; 
and^  the  costs  in  many  cases  are  so  high,  tliat  a 
man  is  severely  pnnisfaed  by  gaining  his  cause. 
The  costs  of  one  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
were  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  pounds.^ 
And  as  trials  may  he  proti'acted  in  various  ways* 
one  favonrahie  decision  by  no  means  puts  an  end 
to  litigation.  An  action  for  debt  does  not  extimd 
to  real  property :  nay,  oven  the  greater  part  of 
personal  property  (e.  g.  bank-notes,  public  bonds, 
&e.)  are  not  liable  to  execution  or  seizure.  Bank* 
mpts  only  are  compelled  to  make  a  distribution 
of  their  effects ;  all  other  debtors,  and  their  heirs, 
may  pay  one  creditor  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others. 

I  might  here  adduce  a  whole  list  of  the  strangest 
anomalies  in  the  English  law,  which  can  be  de- 
fended neither  on  philosophical  nor  historical 
grounds ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  two 
observations,  confirmatory  of  the  last-mentioned 
subject  of  complaint,  which  I  extract  from  the 
parliamentary  debates : — 

Whatever  (says  one  speakerf )  be  the  amount 
of  real  property  which  a  man  leaves  at  his  death, 
bis  creditors  will  not  receive  a  farthing  (except 
from  the  good  pleasure  and  honour  of  the  heirs), 
unless  he  leaves  personal  property  also.  If  a 
man  borrows  a  sum  of  money,  and  immediately 
devotes  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  the  credi- 
tor, according  to  the  existing  law,  has  no  redress 

• 

*  Haneard,  li.  828.  f  Hansard,  xvil  370. 
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whatBoever,  if  the  debtor  dies  before  a  court  of 
justice  has  adjudged  tlie  pajrment  of  the  debt. 

The  bills  which  were  prepared  with  a  view  t» 
reform  laws  of  such  flagrant  injustice  were  four 
times  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  It  is  evident^ 
that  political  considerations  concerning  the  law  of 
inheritance  here  exercised  a  sinister  influence^  and 
induced  Noble  Lords  to  justify,  or  at  any  rate  to 
tolerate,  acts  of  dishonesty  and  fraud  in  private 
transactions*. 

As  the  English  law  of  inheritance  differs  in  so 
many  respects  from  ours,  I  will  endeavour  to  com- 
press its  leading  principles  for  your  information* 
They  have,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  cause 
whatsoever,  contributed  to  make  England  what 
it  is ;  and  an  alteration  in  them  would  probably* 
have  a  more  universal  and  pervading  effect  than 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

AU  inheritances  are  divided  into  *  real  pro- 
perty,* and  'personal  property.'  Both  are,  by 
law,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  father, 
except  where  the  former  is  bound  by  a  certain 
family  settlement  called  an  '  entail.'  If  he  makes 
no  disposition,  the  real  property  descends  in  a 
right  line.  Till  within  two  years,  relations  in  the 
ascending  line  could  not  inherit.  Male  descend* 
ants  have  precedence  of  females ;  and  these,  of 
collateral  relations.  Where  there  are  several 
sons,  the  eldest  inherits  the  whole  real  estate; 
and  this  applies  not  to  the  peerage  alone. 
When    there    are    no    sons,  daughters    inherit 

*  Haniardi  xviii.  105. 
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cxjoally.  Gottateral  relations  must  be  'of  the 
whole  Uoad :'  that  is  to  say^  the  collateral  heu$ 
in  whateTer  generation  in  the  ascending  line, 
must  descend  from  the  same  &ther  and  the  same 
mother.  Half  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  other 
persons  related  by  the  half  blood,  are  excluded ; 
or  the  most  remote  relation  of  the  ^rhole  blood 
excfaides  the  nearest  of  the  half  blood :  e .  g.,  when 
a  man  has  three  daughters  by  the  first  wife,  and 
one  by  the  second,  they  inherit  equally  from  their 
father ;  but  if  two  daughters  of  the  first  marriage 
die  without  issue,  the  third  takes  the  whole  pro* 
perty  of  the  two  deceased  sisters; — the  fourth, 
nothing.  Or,  if  a  father  has  two  sons  by  different 
mothers,  and  the  eldest>  who  was  his  heir,  dies 
without  issue,  the  half-brother  has  no  claim  what* 
ever  to  the  property.  Among  collateral  relations, 
those  of  the  male  line  have  always  precedence 
oyer  those  of  the  female.  According  to  the  old 
common  law,  the  .personal  estate  is  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,— of  which  a  third  devolves  to 
the  descendants^  a  third  to  the  widowy^nd  a  third 
might  be.  disposed  of  by  the  possessor  at  his 
pleasure.  If  he  had  only  children,  or  only  a  wi£^ 
either  of  these  parties  inherited  the  half,  and  the 
other  half  remained  at  his  disposal:  these  porn 
tions  were  called,  ratianabilea  partes  bonarum. 
These  provisions  gradually  underwent  various 
changes,  till,  in  the  time  of  George  the  First,  a 
law  was  passed,  enacting  that  every  man  might 
leave  his  personalty  or  chattels  at  his  own  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  neither  his  wife  nor  children 
should  have  any  claim  upon  it  against  the  dis- 
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positions  of  his  wilL  If»  therefore^  the  real 
property,  ab  intestuto,  must  go  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  the  testator  may  bequeath  all  his  other  pro* 
perty  to  whom  he  will,  it  is  clear  that  daughters 
and  younger  sons  arc  worse  provided  for  by  law 
than  in  any  other  country  ;  and  that  the  aristo- 
cratical  or  oligarchical  principles  of  England  are 
at  an  immense  distance  from  the  more  democra* 
tical  or  equalising  institutions  of  other  nations. 
And  to  this  cause,  I  repeat,  we  may  trace  a  great 
number  of  the  most  important  phenomena :  in^ 
eluding  that  of  the  science  of  husband-catch]ng> 
which  I  described  in  another  letter.  Only  one 
question  remains  to  be  answered — How  is  the  in^ 
heritance  divided  when  the  father  has  not  made 
those  testamentary  provisions  which  the  law 
allows?  In  that  case,  the  widow  takes  a  thirds 
and  the  children,  or  their  descendants,  per  stirpes, 
the  remainder;  or,  in  default  of  children  aad 
their  issue,  the  widow  takes  a  half,  and  the  nearest 
relatives  the  other  half.  If  there  is  no  widow; 
the  children  take  the  whole ;  if  there  are  neither, 
the  property  goes  to  the  nearest  relations,  or  their 
representatives;  but  no  representation  extends 
farther  than  to  the  children  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  pass  over  many  more  detailed  and  re* 
markable  provisions,  because  I  am  afraid  of  tiring 
you  with  these  dry,  though  important,  affairs. 

Loidfoii,  ilfay  29, 1835. 

In  my  last  letter  I  fell,  I  hardly  know  how, 
upon  the  law  of  inheritance ;  whereas  my  intention 
really  was  to  touch  upon  another  subject,  which 
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affords  matter  of  the  greatest  encomiam  and 
exultation  to  one  party,  while  the  other  represents 
it  as  fraught  with  innumerable  evils. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  a  Prussian  to  believe  that 
there  are  no  provincial  or  local  tribunals,  exer^ 
cising  jurisdiction  over  matters^  of  importance. 
While  everything  that  refers  to,  or  depends  on,  one 
general  central  point,  ev^  kind  of  centralization 
is  esteemed  in  this  country  a  tyrannical  invasion  of 
individual  liberty ;  the  centralization  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  the  capital  (or  at  least  in 
the  persons  of  the  judges  of  the  capital)  is,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  carried  to  a  pitch  that  ex- 
ceeds every  thing  of  which  any  other  country  can 
fiimish  an  example.  These  metropolitan  judges 
travel  about  the  country  and  give  judgment,  from 
six  months  to  six  months,  on  an  infinite  number 
and  variety  of  things,  in  a  few  days. 

Independently  of  tliis  part  of  their  functions, 
the  yearly  number  of  the  causes  instituted  in  the 
supreme  courts  of  Westminster  exceeded,  in  the 
year  1627,  eighty  thousand.  Since  that  time 
they  have  considerably  increased. 

While  the  *  Quarterly  Eeview*'  deplores  these, 
and  other  defects  and  difficulties  of  procedure, 
expense,  &c.,  its  opponent,  the  '  Edinburgh,*  on 
this  occasion  joining  with  it,  exclaims,  '  From  the 
want  of  local  courts,  and  &om  a  thousand  other 
devices  and  abuses,  which  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  law,  the  English  have  now  the 
worst  administration  of  justice  that  can  be  found 

«  VoU  xUi.  183. 
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in  any  country  !'  And,  together  with  this  vmb^ 
irhierous  centralization,  there  exist  numberless 
arbitrary  diflferences  ;  for  instance,  above  two 
hundred  and  forty  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts ;  scarcely  two  of  which  are  governed 
by  the  same  principles.  But  the  so-called  '  prac- 
tical men*  acquire  such  a  bigoted  partiality  for 
their  own  class  and  their  own  narrow  range  of 
technical  learning,  that  they  see  in  the  removal  of 
absurdities  nothing  but  mad  and  capricious  inno- 
vation. Hence  it  was  that  Lord  Brougham's 
plan  for  local  courts  was  defeated.  He  brought 
it  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  June,  1633  :  the 
following  were  some  of  the  arguments  he  used  in 
its  favour.* 

The  costs  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  West- 
toinster  are  so  great,  that  they  amount,  in  many 
cases,  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Hence,  many  people 
bring  an  action  for  a  debt  of  IL  1%.  lid.,  when 
the  real  sum  owed  is  52.,  in  order  to  reduce  tiM 
costs  one-half.  Very  often  people  have  actnally 
paid  a  demand  for  which  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est ground,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an  actioB 
Which,  eren  if  they  were  successful,  would  certainly 
have  cost  them  more  than  the  amount  of  the  un- 
just demand.  Further,  as  there  is  no  tribunal  at 
hand,  almost  all  actions  or  plaints  must  wait  six 
br  eight  months,  till  the  travelling  judges  arrive 
in  the  country.  Hence  (not  to  mention  other  evil 
consequences  to  suitors),  it  often  happens,  that 
the  possibility  of  establishing  the  justice  of  Amr 

*  Haniard,  ann.  858. 
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case  is  entirdy  lost*  On  one  day,  in  Lancaster, 
the  aggregate  valive  of  fifty  actions  did  not 
amount  to  50'.9  and  all  these  trifling  matters  had 
been  con^p^lled  to  wait  till  the  judges  of  the  high 
courts  of  Westminster  arrived  to  decide  them. 

For  ^ese  and  other  reasons,  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  local  courts  should  be  established, 
with  authority  to  decide  actions  of  debt  to  the 
aunount  of  1002.,  and  actions  of  other  kinds  to  the 
funount  of  50/.  It  should  be  left  to  the  parties  to 
figree  whether  or  not  a  jury  should  be  sum- 
moned. Questions  of  real  property,  tithes^  &c.> 
should  still  be  decided  by  the  superior  courts. 

[Hera  follow  the  objections  contained  in  the  speeches  of  Lords 
Lyndhurst  and  Wharncliffe,  and  the  reply  of  Lord  Brougham. 
See  Hai«ard,ziz.  308 ;  SEfiii.  335.] 

The  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1833,  by  73  votes  to  68 ; 
since  which  time  everything  has  gone  on  in  the 
old  way*.  To  this  historical  text  I  must  append 
a  few  remarks. 

Notwithstanding  this  excessive  centralization 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  England,  the 
laws,  forms,  costs,  fcc.,  are  by  no  means  brought 
into  any  kind  of  uniformity ;  and  here,  as  in  Ger- 
many, champions  are  found  for  the  most  capri- 
cious and  irrational  diversities.  The  example  of 
Prussia  is,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  thai  dis- 
trict courts,  subject  to  a  common  court  of  appeal, 
are  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform 
system ;  if,  indeed,  the  legislators  are  competent 

*HaiUAid,xa.371. 
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to  the  conception  and  expression  of  such  a  sys* 
tern.  At  least  it  would  never  occur  to  any  body 
to  introduce  the  advantages  of  centralization  by 
the  abolition  of  all  local  tribunals. 

Unquestionably,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
parties  and  circumstances  may  occasionally  lead 
local  judges  into  partiality ;  but  still  oilener  (if 
they  are  men  of  any  integrity  at  all)  this  accu* 
rate  knowledge  of  facts  must  be  favourable  to  the 
appropriateness  and  fairness  of  the  decision.  At 
all  events,  it  is  a  poor  security  for  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  that  the  judge  lives 
some  hundreds  of  miles  off.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  sec  how  the  interests  of  suitors  can  be  pro* 
moted  by  the  remoteness  of  the  judge.  Litiga- 
tion is  not  encouraged  by  bringing  justice  to  every 
man's  door.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  would 
have  so  great  an  effect  in  deterring  men  fi-om 
useless  disputes,  as  the  certainty  that  they  would 
be  promptly  decided.  If  the  delay  of  justice  be 
the  means  of  diminishing  litigation  and  pro- 
moting concord,  the  legitimate  inference  is,  that 
the  total  denial  of  it  would  be  the  very  con- 
summation of  conciliatory  wisdom.  It  is  a  most 
absurd  and  mistaken  notion,  that  the  greater 
number  of  lawsuits  are  undertaken  without  any 
reason.  Most  suits  are  unquestionably  based  on 
a  conviction  of  right;  and  the  more  promptly  the 
judge  decides  whether  this  conviction  be  just  or 
erroneous,  the  better.  It  is  no  less  a  prejudice 
to  regard  the  compromise  of  a  dispute  as  invari- 
ably the  best  way  of  terminating  it ;  it  is  good 
only  when  the  demands  made  are  of  an  extrava- 
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gant  nature.  If  they  are  (as  they  generally  are) 
perfectly  fair,  justice  ought  to  be  awarded  them 
initnediately ;  and,  above  all,  the  complainant 
ought  not  to  be  driven  by  legal  delays  to  con- 
cede any  part  of  his  just  claims  for  the  advantage 
of  an  unjust  adversary.  Unpaid  justice  may, 
like  unpaid  education,  be  a  doubtful  good ;  but 
the  monstrous  expense  of  English  justice  is  ut- 
terly indefensible,  and  arises,  in  great  measure, 
from  the  want  of  local  tribunals.  If,  for  instance, 
in  insignificant  revenue  causes,  the  matter  is  car- 
ried from  the  Orkneys  to  London*,  witnesses, 
documents,  and  everything  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  cause,  must  also  be  transmitted 
thither ;  and  this  (as  the  advocates  of  Lord 
Brougham's  bill  maintain)  involves  a  complete 
denial  of  justice.  Some  reduction  of  these  costs — 
indeed  an  entire  abolition  of  them,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor  and 'the  innocent — must  be  cflFcctcd  here 
as  well  as  in  other  countries.  Lastly,  that  all 
juristical  wisdom  and  learning  is  found  in  London 
alone,  and  decreases  or  disappears  as  you  recede 
from  the  capital,  seems  to  admit  of  doubt.  If, 
however,  it  be  the  case,  this  centraUzation,  this 
extinction  of  all  sense  of  justice  and  of  all  legal 
science  in  the  provinces,  is  truly  lamentable,  and 
affords  quite  a  sufficient  argument  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  tribunals.  If  all  the  counsellors 
of  the  local  courts  and  the  provincial  courts  of 
appeal,  with  their  whole  judicial  apparatus,  were 
suddenly  transferred  from  every  part  of  the  Prus- 

*  Sdinb.  Bev.,  li.  115. 
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aian  monarchy  to  Berlin,  it  is  certain  that  the  atj 
would  gain  far  less  than  the  country  would  lose. 

The  more  extensively  I  inquire  here,  the 
more  frequently  I  receive  the  answer : — the  real 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  plan  of  a  local  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is,  that  the  judges,  barristers, 
attorneys,  &c.  are  settled  in  London ;  that  Lon- 
don is  a  more  agreeable  and  profitable  residence 
to  them  than  the  country ;  that  they  exercise  an 
irresistible  power ;  and  that  they  regard  a  dis- 
tribution of  justice  throughout  England  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  sacrifice  of  their  money,  their 
influence,  and  their  pleasure. 

It  would  be  irrational  to  wonder  at  this  display 
of  prejudice  and  selfishness  in  the  lawyers ;  but 
why  so  many  Lords  made  common  cause  with 
them,  alleging  no  better  reasons  than  those  I 
have  quoted  above,  is  less  intelligible  or  de- 
fensible. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  House  of  Peers 
took  the  lead  in  all  social  progress,  and  fulfilled 
this,  the  proper  and  the  highest  vocation  of  an 
aristocracy.  In  modern  times,  unhappily,  the 
idea  has  taken  root,  that  its  essential  destination 
is  to  obstruct  and  to  maintain.  Tliose  who  once 
formed  the  gaUant  and  glorious  advanced  guard 
are  now  sunk  into  the  timid  stragglers,  driven 
along  by  the  troops  of  the  commonalty ;  getting 
no  thanks  for  their  negative  labours ;  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  generally  desei*ving  none.  'It  is 
urged  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  naturally  promoted  movement  so  long  as 
the  times  required  it;  but  since  this  has  gone 
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on  -with  dangerous  velocity,  Ihe  necessities  of  a 
•  fbrmer  age  are  exchanged  for  the  very  contrary 
ones. 

Tbis  inference  can  be  but  half  true,  at  the 
most :  for^  from  the  earliest  times  there  has  been 
no  want  of  restless  and  revolutionary  elements  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  were  controlled 
or  neutralized  by  the  authorit]^  and  the  prudence 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  was  to  its  steady, 
constant  advance  that  it  owed  this  very  authority ; 
-it  always  led,  because  it  was  always  foremost ;  and 
was  neither  goaded  by  the  precipitation,  nor  with- 
held by  the  tardiness,  of  certain  parties  in  the 
Lower-House.  Excessive  resistance  and  obstruc- 
tion have  caused  an  incalculable  increase  of  the 
^wers  and  energies  which  were  too  much  com- 
pressed. The  people  wanted  space'  and  a  channel ; 
— ^a  valve,  by  which  (to  use  Machiavelli's  expres- 
-sion)  they  might  *  Sfogar  gli  umori ;'  or,  in  mo- 
dem English, '  let  off  tiie  superfluous  steam.' 

To  give  an  instance  or  two : — ^Had  the  Lords 
•graciously  and  promptly  consented  to  take  the 
-franchise  from  East  Retford  and  give  it  to  a  large 
city,  it  would  have  averted,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
perhaps  for  ever,  the  blow  they  have  received  from 
the  sweeping  Befbrm  KilL  Had  they  passed  the 
'Irish  Tithe  Bill  and  done  justice  to  Ireland,  Ihe 
•property  of  the  Irish  Church  would  not  have  been 
attacked  as  it  has  lately  been,  or,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  have  decided  the  fate  of  a  ministry.  But,  as- 
suming that  government  will  be  again  conducted 
on  Tory  principles,  it  must  be  overthrown  again 
and  again,  so  long  as  it  persists  in  the  same  course 
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of  mere  negation  and  opposition^  with  regard  to 
corporations^  universities,  and  every  other  ques- 
tion involving  the  changes  necessitated  by  time. 

This  seems  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
mention  of  another  subject :  viz.,  *  Begistrations 
of  mortgages  and  other  deeds.'  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire, 
there  does  not  exist  in  all  England  any  institu- 
tion for  registration — ^any  legal,  general,  uniform ' 
mode  of  registering  the  value  of  landed  property 
and  houses,  its  privileges  and  burthens,  the  pur- 
chase money  and  the  charges  upon  it,  &c.  &c.  To 
supply  this  defect,  Mr.  Campbell  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  16th  December,  1830, 
for  a  '  General  Register  of  Deeds.'  He  said, 
that  at  present  it  was  impossible  to  register 
or  to  establish  any  legal  title  to  real  property  in 
England  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  delay, 
and  expense;  that,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care 
and  caution,  not  only  great  uncertainties  and 
doubts  remained,  but  frauds  of  the  grossest  land 
were  practicable.  In  Ireland,  a  similar  institution 
has  existed  for  a  century ;  in  Scotland,  since  the 
year  1617;  and,  in  those  parts  of  the  empire, 
creditors  and  purchasers  feel  a  security  which  is 
unknown  in  England.  Where  this  security  is 
wanting,  the  purchaser  can  never  buy  without 
risk,  and  the  capitalist  is  deterred  from  lending 
his  money  on  mortgage. 

The  most  weighty  objection  which  was  made  to 
Mr.  Campbell's  plan  was,  that  the  centralization 
of  all  registration  in  London  would  be  attended 
with  too  much  difficulty  and  expense.    To  which 
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he  replied,  that  it  would  diminish  expense,  faci- 
litate the  obtaining  of  information,  render  practi- 
cable a  uniformity  of  proceeding,  &c.  But  he 
subsequently  consented  to  have  the  registration 
distributed  over  the  cities  and  counties. 

The  objections  which  remained  were  merely 
trivial;  such  as,  that  there  was  no  experience 
how  such  a  thing  would  work, — though  there  was 
the  favourable  experience  of  almost  every  nation 
in  Europe,  not  to  mention  Scotland  and  Ireland : 
that  every  man's  debts  would  be  generally  known, 
— as  if  credit  could  not  exist  without  tricks  of 
concealment  and  mystery,  or  as  if  the  whole  world 
would  crowd  to  the  registration-office  from  mere 
idle  curiosity:  that  no  man  would  be  able  to 
borrow  money  on  his  own  individual  securities 
and  deeds, — as  if  these  would  not  be  verified  and 
confirmed,  and  greater  security  given  to  the 
lender. 

In-  dhort,  the  bill  was  three  times  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords,  without  even  an  attempt  at  amend- 
ing any  of  the  details ;  and  this  was  consequently 
adduced  by  writers  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  estates  of  three-fourths  of  the  English  no- 
biUty  were  mortgaged  to  Jews  and  merchants, 
and  that  a  desire  to  conceal  this  fact  was  the 
cause  of  their  hostility  to  the  bill. 

There  may  be  things  in  our  system  of  hypo- 
thecation which  are  susceptible  of  improvement, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  country 
and  the  people.  When  I  describe  here  how 
easily,  rapidly,  and  cheaply  the  purchase  of  a. 
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house  is  concluded  in  PruBsia,  my  hearers  are 
astonished,  and  again  point  to  the  loss  of  influ- 
ence which  the  lawyers  would  sustain  by  the 
introduction  of  a  more  equitable  and  rational 
system  in  England. 
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Effect  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July  in  Englan^L— Ignorance 
of  Continental  Politicians — Prussian  Government  and  People 
— English  independent  of  French  eivilization — Law  and  Prac- 
tice of  Inheritance— Their  E£bcta-^  French  and  ED^^ish 
Tumults—Their  Differences. 

London,  May  29M^  1835. 

Mt  letter^  or  if  you  will  my  essay,  on  the  Befonn 
3iU  was  designed  to  compress  the  fiELcts  into  the 
smallest  possible  space,  and  to  elucidate  them  by 
some  few  remarks.  That  all  my  readers  will  be 
converted  to  my  way  of  thinking,  never  did,  and 
never  could,  enter  my  head :  but  I  wish  to  recur 
to  two  or  three  points,  in  order  to  rectify  mistakes^ 
Some  German  political  writers  are,  as  it  seems^ 
fixed  in  the  notion  that  English  reform,  together 
with  all  that  results  from  it,  is  entirely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  French  revolution  of  July.  They 
have  so  often  asserted  this,  because  it  suits  their 
purpose,  and  others  have  so  often  repeated  it 
after  them  from  similar  motives,  that  they  have 
all  ended  by  believing  it  an  indisputable  fact, 
and  a  saving  article  of  faith.  And  yet,  it  is 
entirely  false.  Certainly  the  three  dajrs  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  in  England,  as  they  did 
everywhere ;  but  it  betrays  the  most  absolute  and 
resolute  ignorance  of  that  country,  to  imagine 
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that  the  ground-work  and  matter  of  English  eivi* 
liwtion  have  ever  passed  over  from  France ;  or 
that  the  English  have  ever  exhibited  the  remotest 
trace  of  an  inclination  to  ape  the  Parisians^-^as 
the  Belgians  were^  with  some  reason,  reproached 
vdth  doing.  When  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  electricity,  arc  there  not  conductors  and  non- 
conductors of  the  fluid  ?  Why  did  the  three  days 
excite  not  the  slightest  agitation  through  the 
whole  Prussian  monarchy  ?  Was  it  because  the 
police  or  the  censorship  put  on  spectacles  of  a 
higher  power  ?  Not  a  whit.  It  was  because  the 
wisdom  of  the  king,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  ser* 
vants,  had  long  ago  removed  all  the  revolution^ 
ary  matter,  which  in  other  countries  burst  into  a 
flame;  because  they  had  reformed  in  time;  be- 
cause the  just  demands  of  the  age  had  been  more 
&lly  and  consciontiously  complied  with  in  Pmssiay 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  three 
days,  then,  do  not  of  necessity  create  revolutions 
everywhere  out  of  nothing,  and  about  nothing, 
and  against  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  they  con- 
finned  every  rational  man  in  Prussia  in  his  con* 
viction  of  the  immense  advantages  of  the  gradual 
progress  which  had  been  directed  by  his  own 
government;  and  enhanced  his  love  for  king  and 
fatherland  (especially  in  the  Rhenish  provinces) 
by  a  comparison  with  the  troubles  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  other  countries.  The  bigots,  who  are 
incessantly  representing  the  revolution  of  July  as 
an  inevitable  poison,  do  but  increase  the  danger, 
and  would  indeed  import  the  contagion,  if  they 
could  succeed  in  goading  the  government  into 
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uncalled'fot  and  illiberal  measuret,  and  thua 
creating  a  universal  malady  by  their  ill^tittied 
md  pemiciDUs  drags. 

Instead  of  persisting  in  general  abstract  iooB} 
instead  of  throwing  London>  Pans^  Brussels, 
Brunswick,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  Athens,  and  Ma^ 
drid,  all  into  one  pot ;  instead  of  tediously  reite* 
rating  the  some  formulae,  and  for  ever  thrashing 
the  same  straw;  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
if  they  would,  inquire  into  the  varieties  of  circum* 
stances,  the  peculiar  motives,  the  causes  of  attract 
tion  or  repulsion,  and,  out  of  all  these  symptoma. 
and  experiments,  deduce  some  more  profound, 
and  appropriate  curative  science.  A  man  whtf 
traces  all  diseases  to  one  cause,  or  seeks  all  reUe£ 
from  one  remedy,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  quack. 

.  All  the  great  moral,  inteUeotual,  and  political  im- 
provements or  changes  of  England  have  originated 
independently  of  France,  and  have  been  effected 
in  opposition  to  France;  and  notwithstanding  a 
few  compliments,  which  certain  writers  bandy  to 
and  fro  across  the  Channel,  England  in  all  her 
most  essential  characteristics  and  her  most  im- 
portant institutions,  is,  to  this  day, /ar  more  Ger^ 
man  than  Frenjch.  This  will  be  proved,  not,  as  I 
said  before^  by  the  incidents  vS  the  moment,  nor 
by  a  passing  conjunctive  brought  on  by  a  thou- 
sand collateral  causes ;  but  by  the  very  nature  and 
necessities  of  her  being. 

The  revolution  of  July  was  the  cause  neither 
of  the  miseries  and  the  complaints  of  Irehmd^ 
nor  of  the  disabilities  and  discontents  of  the  DisK  • 
sentersj  nor  of  sinetmres  and  plttralitie8>  nor  of 
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high  taxes,  nor  of  close  cocparalioat,  nor  of 
bigoted  and  narrow-minded  nniTernlaes  r  it  ku 
not  even  thrown  the  least  new  Hght  on  these 
things;  it  has  had  no  moie  effect  in  ei£bst  dis- 
turbing or  accelerating  the  course  of  England, 
than  a  comet  has  in  changing  the  course  of  the 
I^nets.  It  was  not  the  sight  of  France ;  it  was  the 
esperience  at  home^ — that  Ireland,  by  her  patience 
or  her  respectAil  petitions,  had  for  centuries  ob- 
tained no  adequate  redress ;  but  that,  as  soon  as 
she  assumed  a  more  passionate  and  menacing 
attitude,  even  men  like  Wellington  and  Peel  were 
frightened  into  conceding  that,  which  they  ought 
long  ago  to  have  voluntarily  bestowed.  And 
thus  will  ill-judged  resistance  continue  to  lead 
on,,  at  every  step,  to  increased  demand.  Why 
then  does  school  represent  every  demand  as 
unjust?  Why  do  many  in  Berlin  stigmatize 
what  the  king  has  done  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, £Dr  the  establishment  of  religious  concord 
and  of  civil  order,  and  for  the  removal  of  all. 
grounds  or  elements  of  revolution,  as  papistical, 
revolutionary,  Jacobinical  ?  Such  dedaimers  are 
really,  what  they  call  others, — revolutionary  and 
Jacobinical.  If  their  views  were  suffered  to  pre- 
vail, must  not  everything  in  Prussia  be  over- 
turned? must  not  b31  that  the  king  has  been 
doing  for  thirty  years,  be  abolished?  and  the 
whole  system  of  the  legislature  be  destroyed,  in 
order  to  convert  the  country  into  a  Utcpia  of 
their  fashion  ?  Thank  God,  Prussia  is  in  as  little 
danger  from  them,  as  England  1  Thank  God,  the 
history  of  the  world  is  not  likely  to  be  read  back- 
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wards  to  jieme  them,  \f4katever  differenees.of  opi- 
mom  may  exisl  as  to  the  degree  of  raqpidity  with 
^criiich  we  ought  to  adranee.  Bat  even  were  it  tru(9 
that  the  revolution  of  July  had  exercised  ever  so . 
strong  an  influence  here,  yet  \Hiat  theEngUish  have 
aimed  at  and  have  accomplished  is  so  completelf 
diierent  from  what  the  French  have  either  cost* 
ceived  or  dooM,  that  it  w(»ikl  be  not  the  less  erro- 
neous to  deduce  any  conclusions  as  to  £nglandi 
from  French  premises.  The  common  maxim  or 
truism,  that  men  sro  the  same  everywhere,  sub^ 
joct  to  the  same  follies  and  passions,  requires  to 
be  qualified  and  explained  by  a  number  of  par- 
ticulars ;  such  as  attachment  to  this  or  that  form 
of  religion,  constitutioD,  occupati<m,  &c.  &c.  I 
will  only  advert  to  a  few  points, — important, 
though  often  overlooked, — ^by  which  En^and  is  * 
distinguished  from  ahnost  all  other  countries. 

1. — It  is  not  the  letter  of  the  law  of  inherit^ 
ance,  by  which  the  father  is  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  his  whole  property  at  his  pleasure ;  but  the 
voluntary  practice,  as  to  this  matter,  which  is  so 
peculiar  to  England,  and  so  frdl  of  important 
results.  It  raises  up,  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
France  and  Germany,  a  continually  renewed  race 
of  great  landed  proprietcnrs ; — an  unbroken  line  of 
aristocrats  and  conservatives.  Nor  are  these  at  all 
confined  to  peers;  the  same  usage  obtains^  with 
the  same  results,  among  commoners.  Here  Hes  a 
counterpoise  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  de- 
mocracy, £eu*  more  effective  and  weighty  than  is 
generally  supposed  or  understood. 

2. — So  long  as  this  universal  practice,  which 
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has  grown  up  with  the  whole  structure  of 
English  manners  and  habits>  continues  to  pre- 
vail^ a  modified  conservative  party  must  always 
continue  to  spring  up  and  to  obtain  influence. 
Instead  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  the  counties  will 
now  be  the  theatre  of  its  exercise ;  and  the  Brform 
Bill  is  advantageous,  and  not  injurious,  to  them. 
Instead  of  a  narrow  and  decayed  foundation,  they 
have  now  a  broad  and  solid  one ;  and  instead  of 
an  illegal  form,  they  have  now  law  on  their  side. 
Even  the  last  election  proved  this,  and  afforded 
an  ample  confutation  of  the  predictions  of  an 
impending  absolute  sway  of  ultra^radicals. 

3. — Only  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  is,  politically 
speaking,  noble :  all  the  younger  sons  are  com- 
moners ;  and  since,  as  before,  the  Reform  Bill, 
they  can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
they  will  naturally  act  as  mediators,  and  endea-^ 
vour  to  avert  a  collision  with  the  Upper  House* 
unless  the  latter  obstinately  oppose  reasonable 
measures. 

4. — We  quiet  continentals  cannot  understand 
the  noisy  and  public  life  of  this  country.  Associ* 
ations,  combinations,  processions,  petitions  signed 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  meetings* 
"strikes,'*  "rows/*  and  all  such  demonstrations, 
appear  to  us  palpable  signs  of  dissolution — ^be- 
ginnings (tf  a  resistless*  universal  convulsion.  But 
it  is  no  such  thing;  and  the  prophecies  founded 
upon  these  facts,  or  upon  the  supposed  analogy 
with  the  French,  have  never  been  fulfilled.  In- 
stead of  inquiring  into  the  wherefore,  people 
generally  go  on  in  the  old  track,  and  repeat,  one 


after  anollier,  the  haclcnicd  cry,  *'  England  ist>nf 
tho  brink  of  ruin ;''' — because  the  tailors  ^»ant 
higher  wages,  or  the  newspapers  are  Tulgar  and 
violent. 

But  let  us  now  put  aside  all  this,  and  attMd 
to  one  question,  why  have  Parisiaji  tumults  gene^ 
rally  overturned, — or,  at  least,  greatly  shaken-^ 
the  government,  while  those  of  England  havd 
never  produced  any  serious  results  ?  There  are,' 
you  will  say,  many  and  important  reasons  suffix 
ciently  obvious.  But  have  you  ever  thought  of 
this  one  7 — In  England  there  is  no  preventive  or 
anticipative  police,  as  in  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  in  France.  I  shall  not  now 
inquire  which  system  is  the  best,  but  shall  only 
state  that  this  is  the  fact.  The  consequence, 
however^  of  this  fact  is,  that  when  a  tumult 
breaks  out  in  Paris,  the  preventive  means  are 
generally  exhausted,  and  everything  rushes  into 
irretrievable  confusion  and  violence.  In  Eng^ 
land,  on  the  contrary,  the  '  movement '  is  8uf<* 
fered  to  grow  and  flourish  in  such  unchecked 
vigour,  that  the  distant  observer  e3q)ects  a  simi- 
lar overthrow.  If  the  government  here  were 
to  attempt  to  interfere  before  any  overt  acta 
have  been  committed,  every  Englishman,  without 
exception,  would  regard  this  as  an  invasion  of 
natural  and  lawful  freedom,  and  nobody  would  be 
found  to  support  a  preventive  administration. 
But  as  soon  as  a  commotion  comes  to  a  really 
dangerous  pass — to  an  open  violation  of  the  laws, 
-*>the  government  steps  in  with  decisive  and  over- 
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ip^helming  force,  and  experiences  the  most  ener- 
getic and  universal  support.  What  is  regarded 
abroad  as  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  is,  in 
reality,  the  crisis;  and  is,  in  a  very  different 
sense  than  in  France,  le  commencement  de  la  fin. 
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Q«rinaa  Commercial  League^Pruasia,  Austria,  Hamburg — Ex- 
lliibitioD,  British  Gallery — CoYent  Garden — Queen's  bi>x — Clui- 
racteristic  of  Philistines — ^Joumey  to  Windsor — Miseries,  aqua^ 
tic  and  acoustic — Presentation  to  the  Queen — Windsor  Castle 
— >It8  Grandeur  and  historical  Interest — Shafcspeare— Return 
to  town — B—  House — Rout — English  Musical  Composers. 

London^  June  1«/,  1835. 

I  S£E>  in  the  newspapers,  with  great  joy,  that 
Baden  has  joined  the  German  commercial  league. 
What,  a  few  years  ago,  appeared  either  utterly 
impossible,  or  an  oppressive  tyranny,  gradually 
came  to  be  regarded  as  desirable,  but  unat- 
tainable ;  and  now  stands  before  our  eyes  as  an 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  whole  commercial 
population  of  Germany,  and  a  guarantee  for  Ger- 
man union  and  political  independence — as  an 
incentive  and  an  assistance  to  great  and  useful 
enterprises — a  death-blow  to  innumerable  tricka 
of  rapacity  and  cunping — a  means  of  keeping 
monopolizing  neighbours  within  bounds  of  mo- 
deration— an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  for  the 
material  and  moral  interests  of  all  Germans. 
Since  old  prejudices  have  given  way,  and  better 
views  have  vanquished  error  and  ill  will,  nobody 
doubts  that  (next  to  our  deliverance  from  foreign 
domination)  this  great  commercial  union  is  the 
most  fortunate  event  that  has  befaUen  Germany ; 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era.     On  both  occa- 
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sions  Prussia  set  the  first  steps ;  on  both»  tbey 
were  daring  and  dangerous,  but  honourable.  No 
decisive  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  aggre- 
gate results  of  this  measure^  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  cause  some  individual  loss,  or  that  some, 
changes  and  modifications  of  it  will  be  neces- 
sary. As  its  most  important  objects  are  accom- 
plished, there  can  bo  no  doubt  that,  with  care  and 
zeal,  particulars  may  be  improved  and  arranged 
for  the  common  advantage.  The  essential  thing 
in  this,  as  in  every  great  political  measure,  is, 
that  all  the  parties  concerned  should  gain ;  but 
those  who  will  cling  to  every  antiquated  usage,  and 
cannot  get  out  of  their  snaiUs  pace,  must  blame 
not  these  new  times  of  freedom  and  community 
of  trade,  but  themselves. 

Were  there  but  one  good  result  from  this  mea« 
sure,  viz.,  that  all  Germany  is  stimulated,  nay 
forced,  into  a  common  rivalry ;  that  the  most  in- 
dustrious, careful,  orderly,  honourable,  and  intelli- 
gent must  take  the  lead;  the  advantage  would  be 
incalculable,  and  would  shed  new  light  and  life 
over  our  common  fatherland.  Those  who  have 
given  a  tardy  acquiescence,  because  they  were 
more  capable  of  understanding  petty  calculations 
than  comprehensive  views  or  high  feelings,  must 
be  received,  without  reproach,  as  penitent  chil- 
dren. But  those  who  obstinately  persist  in  se- 
vering themselves — whether  out  of  indolence  or 
selfishness — from  the  rest  of  their  country,  merit 
not  only  the  pecuniary  loss  which  they  will  be 
sure  to  sufier,  but  disgrace  and  reprobation. 

I  am  not  so  partial  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
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acknowledge  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  tlie  way 
of  some  members  of  the  league,  especially  Aus- 
tria and  Hamburg;   but  even  here,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  old  forms  might  be  modified  and 
adapted  to  modem  times.     I  am  a  Pru^an  (and 
a  better  Prussian  than  a  handful  of  men  who 
affbct  a  monopoly  of  patriotism  will  allow  me  to' 
be)  ;  but  it  grieves  me  to  the  soul  that  Austria  is 
BO  dragged  away  from  Grermany  by  the  weight  of^ 
the  foreign  portions  of  her  empire,  and  in*s6 
many  respects  isolated  and  estranged.    Yet  the ' 
same  pulse  beats  in  the  two  ventricles  of  Ger- 
lAany,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  same  vital 
stream  might  circulate,  unchecked,  from  Memel 
and  Presburg  to  SchaflThausen  and  Trier, 

And  Hamburg  ?  When  I  first  published  my 
opinion  that  Leipzig  would  be  a  gainer  by  the 
adhesion  of  Saxony  to  the  German  commercial 
league,  I  was  laughed  at  as  a  fool.  I  risk  thia 
misfortune  a  second  time ;  and  affirm  that  the  des- 
tination of  Hamburg  is  to  be  the  London  of  Ger- 
many (after  the  decay  of  Antwerp  and  Rotter- 
dam). Bnt  if  she  does  not  understand  the  times ; 
if  she  does  not  seize  the  right  moment ;  if  she 
chooses  rather  to  be  a  separate  isolated  star 
than  a  part  of  the  great  German  planetary  sys- 
tem, the  petty  triumphs  of  apparent  independence 
will  soon  vanish,  and  she  will  sink  into  obscurity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  English  consi- 
der the  German  commercial  league  from  a  one- 
sided and  subordinate  point  of  view.  The  impulse 
which  originated  in  Prussia,  and  had  so  powerful 
an  effect  in  inducing  a  more  liberal  commercial 
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system  in  England,  now^  for  tiie  second  time, 
operates  for  the  advantage  of  both  parties. 

We  will  drop  all  consideration  of  those  who 
preposterously  imagine  that  England  has  the 
right  and  the  power  to  direct  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  Germany,  though  they  would  be  the  first 
to  treat  a  similar  assumption,  on  the  part  of  G^- 
mans,  as  madness.  We  shall  then  only  have  to 
meet  the  objections  of  those  who  think  that  trade 
with  an  inactive  and  poor  nation,  is  more  profitable 
than  trade  with  one  which  is  growing  in  activity, 
wealth,  and  intelligence.  But  this  portion  is 
found  to  be  so  untenable — this  opinion  has  been 
so  thoroughly  confuted — ^that  it  is  impossible  to 
drag  it  forth  any  more  firom  the  lumber-garret  of 
exploded  prgudices,  even  though  it  be  furbished 
up  with  new  rhetorical  patches.  Whatever  is 
really  advantageous  to  the  German  producer,  ma- 
nu&cturer,  and  consumer,  is,  if  regarded  iran  a 
proper  elevation,  abo  advantageous  to  England^ 
To  deny  this  is  to  fall  back  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  utility  of  restrictions,  of  monopolies,  the  *  con- 
tinental system,*  &c.  Till  somebody  has  the 
courage  lankly  to  defend  these  things,  it  would 
be  time  lost  to  attack  them. 

In  these  and  similar  errors,  however,  there  is 
some  method;  but  what  shall  we  say  when  go- 
vernment employes  maintain  that  the  abolition  of 
the  custom-house  restrictions  is  highly  dangerous, 
because  it  lessens  the  supervision  of  the  police,  and 
opens  the  door  for  the  entrance  of  political  poison  ? 
One  may  say  either.  Lord,  fi)rgive  them !  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do ;  or.  Lord,  forgive  them 
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not,  for  they  know  right  well  what  they  do,  and 
what  they  intend.  A  whole  army  could  not  keep 
out  physical  contagion,  and  moral  contagion  is  to 
be  excluded  by  the  fly-flapper  of  a  police  or  cu8<- 
torn-house  officer  posted  on  the  high  road !  What 
disgusting  presumption,  or  what  ludicrous  fool- 
ery, with  and  concerning  history  and  revolution — 
the  content  and  discontent  of  nations !  Prussia 
is  so  healthy  and  happy,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  timely  and  beneficent  reforms,  that  she 
may  let  these  insects  buz  unheeded.  If  there 
were  cause  and  matter  for  revolutionary  troubles^ 
these  prophets  of  ill  would  sink  back,  in  the  first 
stadium,  into  that  region  out  of  which  a  chance 
ray  of  sun  has  warmed  them  into  life. 

June  ^nd,  1835. 

I  went,  at  ten  o'clock,  with  M and  M- 


to  a  picture-gallery  of  a  twofold  sort.  Every 
year  the  wealthy  possessors  of  pictures  lend  some 
out  of  their  collections,  to  form  an  exhibition, 
which  is  open  to  the  public  by  day,  and  to  a  nu- 
merous but  select  company  in  the  evening,  when 
the  room  is  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas»  The* 
tickets  for  the  day  are  sold ;  those  for  the  evening 
given.  This  custom  is  very  liberal  and  laudable, 
and  for  many  years  a  new  and  attractive  exhibi- 
tion has  been  annually  furnished  from  these, 
stores.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  many 
works  of  art  there  are  in  England,  and  how  poor 
most  other  nations  would  appear  in  the  compa- 
rison. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said,  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  English  have  got  no  fur- 
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ther  than  the  possession  of  them ;  and  that 
the  pleasure  and  fame  of  producing  has  been 
chiefly  left  to  others.  I  saw  some  admirable 
landscapes  of  Ruysdael,  Holbein,  Both^  &c. :  a 
beautiful  Venus  by  Paul  Veronese,  a  very  re- 
markable Mantegna,  two  Rcmbrandts  (a  Biirger- 
meister  and  his  wife,  and  Rembrandt's  Mother), 
both  of  the  highest  merit ;  a  few  Titians  (some 
of  which  might  have  been  taken  for  Bonifacios), 
MuriUos,  and  a  great  number  of  Flemish  paint- 
ings. But  Waagcn  will  give  you  a  much  more 
circumstantial  account  of  all  this. 

The  living  pictures,  that  is  the  ladies,  formed 
the  other  half  of  the  exhibition ;  and  this  time  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly  were  so  mixed,  that  the 
contrasts  were  the  more  marked  and  striking. 

June  ^rd,  1835. 

Having  finished  my  work,  and  paid  a  few  visits^ 

I  dined  with  Waagen  at  B ^n  v.  B 's.   We 

then  drove  to  Covent  Garden,  as  the  Queen  had 
most  graciously  lent  us  her  box.  We  saved  our 
time  at  the  door,  and  our  money  in  our  pockets,  and 
saw  much  better  than  in  the  places  accessible  to 
us:  but  what  did  we  see  and  hear? — At  the  end 
of  the  opera  '  Lestocq/  a  burning  palaee,  and  a 
mighty  firing  with  little  cannons.  Auber's  music 
was  thoroughly  unmeaning,  and  the  singing  (with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Scguin)  no  better ;  never- 
theless the  public  signified  its  approbation  seve- 
ral times.  The  time  seemed  long  to  me,  and  I 
renounced  the  pleasure  of  seeing  whatever  was  to 
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be  seen  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one 
o'clock. 

London,  June  4,  1885. 

It  is  a  peculia^  and  almost  infallible  charac- 
teristic of  Philistines,  that  when  the  greatest, 
noblest,  and  most  beautiful  that  nature  or  art, 
government  or  science  has  produced,  is  shown  to 
them,  they  say,  with  the  quiet  air  of  perfect  self- 
complacency,  *  Dear  me,  I  thought  the  mountains 
were  higher,  the  ships  larger,  the  streets  longer, 
voices  stronger,  suns  brighter,  stars  more  nume* 
reus,  wisdom  wiser,  justice  more  just,  courage 
more  courageous,  temperanco  more  temperate.* 
And  what  did  they  really  think  ?  Just  nothing 
at  all.  But  they  inflate  themselves  with  the 
emptiness  of  the  heart  and  spirit.  Their  vigour 
of  thought  and  feeling  always  turns  out  to  be 
an  abstract  negation.  According  to  that,  the 
fellow  in  *  Tieck/  who  says,  *  Tell  me  the  greatest 
number  and  I  will  imagine  a  still  greater,*  is  the 
profoundest  of  mathematicians.  The  most  beau* 
tiful,  delightAil,  and  memorable  days  of  one's 
life  are  those  in  which  reality  surpassed  vague 
expectation,  and  gave  a  form  and  meaning  to 
things  which  our  ovm  imagination  could  never 
have  perfectly  embodied. 

♦  «  «  He  « 

But  whither  am  I  wandering,  with  "an  introduc- 
tion which  is  fit  for  the  second  part  of  my  yester- 
day's history,  but  not  at  aU  for  the  first?  'You 
must  be  here  at  half-past  nine,^  said  the  coach- 
proprieter  as  he  booked  my  name  for  Windsor. 
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I  was  on  the  spot  with  my  usual  punctuality; 
not  so  the  coach ;  and  when  it  at  last  arrived, 
some  gentlemen  had  already  taten  possession  of 
the  best  places,  those  behind  the  coachman.  I 
had  only  the  choice  left  me  of  sitting  behind, 
with  my  face  to  the  horses,  but  without  anything 
against  my  back  (for  the  iron  bar  which  sur- 
rounds it,  four  inches  above  the  seat,  can  hardly 
be  called  a  resting-place),  or  opposite,  with  my 
back  to  the  horses,  but  secured  from  falling  over 
backwards  and  breaking  my  neck.  I  chose  the 
latter,  but  found  the  seat  very  hard  and  narrow. 
-Having  made  this  observation,  the  coachman 
brought  me  a  cushion  to  sit  on,  which  so  much 
delighted  me  that  I  bore  the  discomfort  of  wait- 
ing more  patiently  than  usual,  and  only  looked 
with  annoyance  at  the  thick  fog  which  rendered  it 
utterly  impossible  to  see  any  thing,  and  threatened 
soon  to  change  into  deluges  of  rain.  But,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  the  first  wet  did  not  come  from 
above  but  from  below — d^tillaiio  per  ascensum. 
The  cushion,  a  gift  so  welcome  at  first,  was 
swelled  up  like  a  sponge  with  the  rain  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  imparted  to  me  a  most  un- 
endurable portion  of  its  contents.  Dry  straw  wob 
laid  on  the  cushion  to  depose  this  supremacy  of 
water,  but  in  vain ;  though  I  kept  as  still  as  I 
could,  the  straw  escaped  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
I  sank  down  again  into  the  primeval  waters,  until 
my  only  deliverance  lay  in  coat-toils  and  pookdt- 
handkerchiefs. 

At  length  we  started. — And  now  a  new  miseiy . 
Behind  me  stood  a  large   hamper  filled  with 
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pewter  plates  and  pots,  which,  with  Logierian 
steadiness  and  perseverance,  executed  a  thema, 
known  and  loved  for  centuries  in  the  pot-houses 
of  England.  These  Orphic  tones  soon  exercised 
their  wonted  power  on  the  "basket  in  which  they 
were  imprisoned.  It  fell  into  the  motion  appro- 
priate to  its  semi-pyramidal  form,  and  heat  time 
with  such  regularity  on  my  shoulders  that  I  was 
compelled  to  respond,  however  unmusically  in- 
clined. 

Meanwhile  a  soft  rain  began  to  fall,  and  gave 
a  new  turn  to  my  thoughts  and  sensations.  The 
expanded  umhrella  altered  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity ;  and  I  should  gladly  have  re- 
called my  old  Halle  university  learning,  concern- 
ing the  lever,  the  hypomochlion^  and  whatever 
eke  might  be  applicable  to  the  case. 

Amid  these  and  other  curious  speculations  I 
reached  Windsor,  and  hastened  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Dr.  H .    The  grand  thing,  however, 

was,  that  Waagen  and  I  were  io  be  presented  to 
the  queen. 

Firidajf,Jme$,lBZb, 

The  English  newspapers  have  said  (and  \diat 
will  they  not  say  ?)  that  the  queen  is  an  iniriganie 
in  politics.  As  soon  as  I  saw  her,  I  was  ready  to 
take  my  historical  oath  that  this  is  not  true.  Her 
whole  appearance  is  expressive  of  the  greatest 
good  humour  and  of  true  German  simplicity.  As 
she  showed  me  the  pictures  of  her  father  and 
her  relations,  and  said  to  me, '  Now  you  must  see 
my  room,'  I  could  not  indeed  forget  what  person- 
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age  was  speaking,  sturounded  as  I  saw  her;  and 
yet  this  very  personage — this  queen — ^made  an  im- 
pression upon  me  which  more  vividly  recalled  not 
<»ily  fatherland^  but  house  and  home^  than  any 
English  woman  I  have  seen.  Most  assuredly  I 
did  not  get  up  any  artificial  infpression ;  it  came 
unexpectedly  and  spontaneously.  So  much  the 
more  do  I  want  an  explanation,  'Whence  these 
accusations  arise  ?  *  The  following  appears  to  me 
a  natural  one. 

The  queen  has  her  own  opinion  on  politics  as 
well  as  on  other  subjects,  but,  &om  inclination 
and  from  principle,  will  not  interfere,  or  play  any 
part  in  public  affairs.  But  politics  obtrude  them- 
selves into  her  domestic  circle,  and  she  is  perhaps 
called  upon  to  change  her  personal  attendants 
(with  whom  she  is  familiar  and  satisfied)  with 
every  change  or  wish  of  the  ministry.  This 
must  be  pecuUarly  and  supremely  disagreeable 
to  a  German  princess;  and  those  by  whom  she 
is  surrounded,  whose  opinions  are  more  decided 
and  violent,  may  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to 
represent  their  royal  mistress  as  a  centre  of  cer- 
tain opinions  and  intrigues.  As  the  Tories  did 
this  to  strengthen  themselves,  their  adversaries 
would  equally  overstep  the  bounds  of  truth  in 
their  indignation  and  abuse. 

Perhaps  this  history  dpriari  which  I  am  writine 
is  more  veracious  than  a  vast  many  histories  a 
posteriori. 

Lord  H  ■  ■  very  obligingly  showed  us  the 
whole  of  the  castle,  much  more  than  is  usually 
shown ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  introduction  of 
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this  letter.    WincUor  far  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tioii8>  and  made  a  greater  impression  on  me  than 
all  the  other  castles  I  have  ever  seen^  put  to- 
gether.    It  combines  the  bold  originality  of  tlie 
middle  ages  with  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour 
and  comfort  which  our  times  can  reach.*   It  is  net 
an  empty,  tedious^  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
same  sort- of  rooms,  over  and  over  again ;  but  every 
staircase,  every  gallery,  every  room,  every  hall, 
nay,  every  window,  is  different,  surprising,  pecu- 
liar ;  in  one  word,  poetical.     In  the  rich,  busy, 
hurrying  London,  I  have  often  longed  for  the 
quiet  of  decaying  Venice, — often  looked  for  a  tinge 
of  poetic  melancholy,  or  of  fantastic  originality. 
In  vain ;  no  trace  was  to  bo  found  even  in  society. 
Always  the  sharp  outline  of  reality ;  the  mathe- 
matics of  life ;  the  arts  of  calculating,  of  gaining, 
of  governing.      In  Windsor,  on  the  contrary, 
England's  history,  so  rich  in  interest,  with  all  its 
recollections,  suddenly  stands  before  my  eyes. 
These  gigantic  towers,  bastions,  balconies,  chapels, 
churches,  and  knightly  halls  in  fresh  and  bound- 
less variety ;  at  every  step  new  views  over  rivers, 
valleys,  woods,  and  fields ;  the  fancies  of  a  thou- 
sand years  crowded  together  into  one  instant,  and 
far  surpassing  everything  that  Opera  decorators 
would  dare  to  represent  on  paper  and  canvass. 

I  could  understand  Versailles,  and  see  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  his  court  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  straight  rectangular  walks  among  the 
formal  hedges,  fountains,  and  half-fabulous  ani- 
mals :  it  was  just  a  scene  from  Bacine  or  ComeiUc. 
In  Windsor,  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  in 
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England^  I  fully  understood  that  Shakspeare  was 
an  Englishman.  Here  he  reigns  as  monarchy 
and  his  romantic  world  here  finds  a  local  habita- 
tion. As  we  were  afterwards  whirled  along  in 
the  royal  carriage  through  the  green  meadows, 
and  among  the  ancient  oaks  and  beeches,  where 
the  wildest  nature  is  interspersed  with  beauttfiil 
gardens  and  quiet  lakes,  and  where  richly-oma* 
mented  boats  lay  ready  moored  to  transport  us  to 
the  distant  wooded  and  mysterious  shore,  I  tAt 
that  I  was  on  the  spot  where  the  Henrys  reigned, 
and  acted  their  great  and  gorgeous  tragedies; 
where,  in  moonlight  nights,  Oberon  and  Titania 
sport  with  their  feiry  troops;  where  Bosalind 
wanden  in  the  forest,  or  Jaques  indulges  in  lus 
melancholy  musings,  or  Beatrice  throws  out  her 
keen  jests  like  bright  arrows. 

When  the  weather  had  stormed  itself  out  We 
drove  home  through  the  richly-cultivated  country . 
it  was  a  beautiful  evening  and  we  could  see 
farther  than  usual ;  but  as  soon  as  we  got  near 
London  we  were  surrounded  with  a  thick  fog: 
a  g^ey  curtain  hid  from  us  the  garden  of  poetry, 
and  the  prose  of  Kfc  demanded  a  dinner  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 


The  day  was  fertile  enough,  without  any  ap- 
pendix ;  but  a  card, '  Lady  F.  E at  home/  im- 
posed new  duties  upon  me.  On  entering,  at  half- 
past  eleven,  I  found  four  persons,  and  assuming 
that  these  were' members  of  the  family,  I  was  the 
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first  guest.  Let  ub:  forget  my  hynrn'  to  Windsor, 
aad  I  can  tihten  call  this  spacious  palace,  adorned 
with  the  finest  pictures^  princely,  nay  regak 
Among  the  female  part  of  the  company  there 
were  many  who  surpassed  the  creaticms  of  art 
Why  should  none  of  them  possess  the  talent,  the 
wit,  the  hnmomr^  the  sensibility,  the  originality^ 
the  melancholy,  the  gaiety,  which  Shakspeare 
found  on  English  ground,  and  glorified  Jby  his 
genius?  But  truly  a  'rout*  is  not  the  place  to 
unfold  the  wings  of  soul  or  body;  and  in  OAb 
stately  and  splendid  reality  the  greatest  poeticid 
T^ur  is  oompressed  into  a  mathematical  point.; 
How  much  I  wished  for  the  talismaif  in  Madame 
de  6«nlis* '  Palais  de  la  Verite,*  that  I  mig^t  see 
what  lay  hidden  in  head  or  heart  under  tiiese  pearb 
and  diamonds ;  how  much  I  longed  to  try  whether 
they  would  return  any  echo  worthy  of  the  music 
of  Shakspeare.  After  I,  black  atom,  had  humbly 
wound  my  way  for  an  hour  among  these  dazzling 
fomns,  I  was  at  last  compelled  to  recollect  that  I 
had  been  above  eighteen  hours  in  motion.  The 
ladies  who  were  still  waiting  in  their  carriages  for 
Ae  possibility  of  alighting^  remained  concealed 
from  my  outward  eyes ;  with  my  inward,  I  turned 
back  to  Shakspeare's  noble  and  lovely  creations, 
till  dream  and  reality  blended,  as  in  Windsor. 


Yesterday  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  sort  of  holi- 
day ;  for  too  great  exertions  depress  the  spirits 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  because,  after  my 

f2 
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harvest  at  the  Museum,  I  am  come  upon  dry 
>8tubblo-fidd8.  I  spent  the  whole  day  and  the 
evening  in  reading  and  writing. 

The  only  piece  of  information  worth  mentioning 
is  what  I  heard  the  other  day  from  Mr.  E.  Taylor 
concemiag  the  modem  English  composers.  He 
apoke  with  great  truth  of  the  danger  of  an  ex- 
clusive taste;  he  complained  very. justly  that 
people  were  often  ignorant  of  the  productions  of 
past  times,  and  negligent  of  those  of  their  own 
country :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  patriotism  can- 
not make  something  out  of  nothing.  Why  does 
all  Europe  acknowledge  and  honour  and  admire 
the  poets,  the  statesmen,  the  orators  of  England  ? 
Why  does  it  know  almost  nothing  of  her  painters 
and  her  musicians?  Why  do  we  see  the  very 
contrary  with  regard  to  Germany  and  Italy  ?  A 
German  who  is  not  acquainted  with  all  the  great 
English  poets,  from  Shakspeare  to  Byron  and 
Scott,  is  very  justly  reproached;  but, — ^heaven 
forgive  me  my  ignorance ! — I  did  not  know  the 
name  of  one  of  the  composers  I  heard  praised, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bishop ;  and  yet  I  am 
not  the  most  ignorant  neither.  Who,  in  Berlin, 
over  heard  of  Shield,  Cooke,  Steevens,  SpoSbrth, 
Horsley,  Attwood,  Goss,  &c.  ? 

Certainly  the  Ijrical  part  of  music  is  important, 
but  will  as  little  suffice  to  found  a  great  musical 
school  upon,  as  portrait  painting  in  the  sister  art. 
Several  specimens  of  the  compositions  of  these 
gentlemen  were  so  much  alike,  that  they  showed 
the  character  of  a  school,  if  you  will,  but  a  school 
of  which  one  does  not  find  the  master.   From  him 
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must  flow  the  mam  stream ;  if  this  is  wanting,  the 
numerous  little  streamlets  of  the  scholars  do  little 
for  the  history  of  art^  and  dry  up  in  a  season* 
Hiese  pieces  all  wore  the  same  cokmring — a 
sentimentality  bordering  on  sickliness:  I  thought 
them  very  inferior  to  any  thing  that  Reichardt 
and  Zeltcr  had  produced — not  to  mention  the 
great  masters. 
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Sir  R—  P Mr.  O'Connell-r-German  Demagogoflf — Hiqr- 

market  llieatre;  Royal  Box — Much  Ado  about  Nothing — 
Concert — Musical  Criticism — Zoological  Gardens — Society  of 
Arts  —  English  Parties  —  Chantrey  —  Sculpture  —  State-Paper 
Office — ^Hanover-Square  Concert — Messiah. 

Lwadiaiy  Jtme  bih,  1835. 

I  CONCLUDED  my  last  letter,  a  few  hours  ago, 
with  the  remark  that,  probably,  the  next  day 
would  produce  nothing  remarkable.  Since  I  wrote 
that,  I  have  paid  two  visits  which  would  alone 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  journey,  and  which  render 
the  present  day  one  of  the  most  memorable  I 

have  passed  in  England.     Sir  R P had 

asked  the  B — n  B what  degree  of  reliance 

was  to  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  an  article 
which  had  appeared  in  an  English  journal  on  our 

municipal  system.     B v.  B referred  him 

to  me,  and,  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction, 
I  called  upon  him. 

The  room  into  which  I  was  shown  bespoke 
both  wealth  and  taste.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  book-shelves  filled  with  the  choicest  books ; 
works  of  art  stood  about,  and  an  exquisite  little 

statue  of  Venus  occupied  me  till  Sir  R.  P 

entered.  He  has  something,  I  am  tempted  to 
say,  German  in  his  exterior ;  he  is  not  so  tall  and 
slender  as  many  Englishmen ;  he  holds  the  'juste 
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milieu'  between  the  leanness  of  Pitt  and  the  ro- 
tundity of  Fox.  His  enunciation  is  so  clear  and 
distinct  that  I  understood  every  word.  On  *my 
part^  it  was  easier  to  me  to  speak  with  a  states- 
man on  grave  and  important  topics,  than  with 
house-maids  and  waiters  on  those  with  which  they 
are  conversant.  At  least,  I  could  find  means  to 
make  myself  intelligible  concerning  the  main 
features  of  otu:  institutions. 

To-day  the  new  municipal  system  is  to  be  di^* 

cussed,  and  Sir  B.  P said,  he  wished  to  have 

some  conversation  with  me  after  he  knew  what 
turn-  the  debate  would  take.  I  replied,  that  I 
should  always  be  ready  to  attend  his  summons, 
and  that  I  esteemed  it  a  great  pleasure  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  And  indeed,  but  for  this  op- 
portunity, I  should  never  have  ventured  to  ob- 
trude myself  on  this  remarkable  man. 

Grown  bolder,  I  bethought  myself — ^a  foreigner 
is  free  to  ask  more  than  one  question  of  fate  and 
of  great  men;  and  I   suddenly  conceived  the 

project  of  going  straight  from    P to  his 

antagonist, — to — (H— —  will  be  furious)  —  to 
Daniel  O'Connell.  I  found  him  in  a  small  room^ 
sitting  at  a  writing  table  covered  with  letters, 
in  his  dressing  gown.  I  began  with  apologies 
for  intruding  upon  him  without  any  introduction, 
and  pleaded  my  interest  in  the  history  and  fate 
of  Ireland,  and  in  his  efforts  to  serve  her.  When 
I  found  that  he  had  read  my  historical  letters,  I 
felt  on  a  better  footing.  I  could  not  implicitly 
accept  his  opinion  concerning  Elizabeth  (which 
he  has  borrowed  from  Lingard)  as  a  good  bill. 
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We  agreed,  however,  on  the  subject  of  the  much 
disputed  and  much  falsified  history  of  tlio  Ca^ 
tholic  conspiracy  of  1641.  I  refer  you  for  my 
opinions  to  my  narrative  of  this  event  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  my  history  of  Hurope.  I  am  also  per- 
fectly of  his  opinion  that  the  tenants  at  will — 
those  Lassi* — are  in  a  worse  condition  in  Ire- 
land than  any  where ;  and  that,  both  with  regard 
to  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  or  physical  pros- 
perity, their  position  is  not  comparable  to  that  of 
our  thrice-happy  proprietary  peasants.  I  told  him 
that  what  he  desired  for  Ireland  had  long  been 
possessed  by  the  Catholics  of  Prussia;  and  that 
hatred  and  discontent  had  expired  with  persecu- 
tion. 

The  English  ministry  first  made  this  man  a 
giant;  but  he  is  a  giant,  too,  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  mind  and  will,  in  comparison  with 
the  Lilliputians  cut  out  of  reeds,  which  we  call 
demagogues;  and  which  are  forced  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  Kopenick  hot-house,  or  put  under  a 
Mainz  forcing-glass,  to  rear  them  into  any  size 
and  consideration.  But  for  this  careful  tending, 
these  rushes  would  long  ago  have  been  dried 
up  and  whirled  away  by  the  wind ;  now,  at  least, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  preserving  some  in  our 
political  herbariums,  in  perpetimm  rei  memariam. 
Thank  God,  however,  the  governments  o£  Ger- 
many do  not  prepare  the  ground  for  universal 
discontent ;  if  this  prevailed,  and  prevailed  wiUi 
justice,  O'Connells  must  of  necessity  arise. 

They  would  be  touched  by  the  sufferings  of 

*  A  name  for  ilsret  or  seKi  in  th«  middle  %ge§^-'Trtmiaior* 
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their  country ;  they  would  be  exasperated  by  the 
hkjustiee  done  to  her^  till  the  storm  of  excitement 
would  naturaHy  tear  down  the  obstacles  wantonly 
opposed,  and  conquer  by  violence  what  had  been 
denied  to  reasonable  prayers. 

Lond'Ht,  June  6M,  1835. 

Your  dissertation  on  the  greatness  or  smallncss 

of  German  demagogues  (I  hear  you  say)  is  quite 

superfluous ;  yoU  had  much  better  have  described 

to  us  what  that  arch  agitator  and  rebel,  O'Connell; 

looks  like. — ^What  he  looks  like  ?    A  tall,  gaunt 

man,  with  a  thin  face,  sunken  cheeks,  a  large 

hooked    nose,    black   piercing  eyes,   malignant 

smile  round  the  mouth,  and,  when  in  full  dress, 

a  cock's  feather  in  his  hat,  and  a  cloven  foot. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  imagined  him,"  cries  one. 

But^  as  it  happens,  that  is  just  what  he  is  not. 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  round,  good-natured 

face.     In   Germany  he  would  be  taken  for  a 

good,  hearty,  sturdy,  shrewd  farmer;  indeed  he 

distinctly  reminded  me  of  the  cheerful,  sagacious^ 

and  witty  old  bailiff  Bomanus,  in  Rotzis. 
«  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Queen  yesterday  sent  a  ticket  for  the  royal 
box  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  for  Waagen  and 
me.  I  am  not  accustoined  to  such  grandeurs  as 
royal  boxes  and  carriages ;  and  only  once  in  my 
life  (at  Windsor)  have  sentinels  presented  arms 
to  me,  and  people  stared  at  me  in  consequence. 
And  then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  sitting 
there  to  be  laughed  at,  or  were  acting  the  inter- 
lude in  Shakspeare's  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 
Yesterday,  at   the    Haymarket,    I  sat  Iiidden 

f5 
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behind  the  green  curtain ;  and  as  we  two  were 
alone  in  the  box,  the  greatest  possible  comfort 
was  superadded  to  other  advantages'.  Indeed,- 
in  despite  of  my  very  humble  station,  I  atn  quite 
spoiled  with  regard  to  the  theatre ;  and  when  I 
have  not  a  comfortable  place  secured  to  me,  my 
artistical  enthusiasm  cools.  Waiting,  crowding, 
and  elbowing  are  democratic  joys,  which  always 
excite  my  longing  for  the  aristocratic  seclusion  of 
a  stall.  So  I  sat  in  the  Haymarket  on  the  royal 
seat  (but  without  Damocles*  sword  over  my  head) ; 
and  saw,  first, '  The  Village  Lawyer,'  a  farce  witb 
three  prominent  parts,  which  were  very  well  and 
amusingly  represented  by  Webster,  Buckstone, 
and  Strickland.  Then  followed  '  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,*  acted  in  romantic  costume,  and  without 
the  absurd  modernising  of  the  torturers.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  piece,  acted  in  London  and  by  Eng- 
lishmen,  did  not  produce  upon  me  the  effect  that 
it  did  in  Germany. 

I  cannot  get  accustomed  to  the  manner  of 
speaking  and  acting  here.  This  strong  accentu- 
ation, this  pointed  division  of  syllables,  these 
violent  contrasts,  these  commas  between  every 
word,  this  smothering  of  the  voice  so  that  the 
round  full  volume  of  sound  is  entirely  lost,  this 
screaming  out,  and  these  changes  of  tone — I 
can  see,  in  all  this,  nothing  but  mannerism,  which, 
however,  seems  to  be  as  much  admired,  and  in- 
deed to  deserve  it  as  much,  as  the  violent  sfor- 
zando  and  diminuendo,  the  transitions  and  the 
tricks,  of  the  present  Italian  school  of  singing. 

Moreover,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  connecting 
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tbe  separate  scenes  of  Benedict  into  OKe  human 
whole  ; .  they  were  disjecUi  membra  of  affected 
seriousness  and  broad  comedy,  Ought  not  hJ9 
witty  and  brilliant  insolence^  under  which  ia 
hidden  so  amiable  a  character,  to  be  brought 
into  one  hotnogeneous  and  synchronous  being  ? 
Miss  Taylor  acted  her  part  cleverly,  but  it  was  all 
acting ;  and  I  saw  only  the  taught  performery  in^ 
stead  of  the  poetical  form  of  a  maiden,  who"  is 
tesistless  as  soon  as  she  tempers  the  keenness 
of  her  wit  with  the  least  grain  of  generous  and. 
gentle  affection. . 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  Shakspeare  ccmccived  these  most  poetical 
characters  as  Kemble  and  Miss  Taylor  play 
them.  How  refined  and  elegant  was  Wolf,  even 
in  his  bitterest  speeches ;  how  far  removed  from 
any  descent  to  low  comedy;  how  .he  combined 
keenness  with  good  humour,  and  a  kind  of  self- 
irony,  which  unconsciously  offers  itself  to  raillery, 
and  meets  it  half-way !  The  same  of  Beatrice : 
her  towering,  haughty  spirit  is  not  forced  up  by  a 
steam-press,  nor  has  she  any  deliberate  intentioit 
of  giving  pain ;  it  bursts  forth  at  her  fingers'  ends, 
and  is  a  real  overflow  of  wit  and  talent,  whose 
brilliant  coruscations  only  conceal  the  core  of  a 
heart  not  only  capable  of  love  and  of  friendship, 
but  unconsciously  teeming  with  both,  and  there- 
fore doubly  engaging.     Thus  did  Mile.  F , 

whom  I  last  saw  as  Beatrice,  conceive  the  cha- 
racter ;  thus  have  several  German  actresses  repre< 
sented  it.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  struck  me, 
what  cold  bitter  quarrels  the  ill-joined  couple 
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ymvld  fall  into,  and  how  they  would  curse  the 
j€8t  which  had  transfonned  ibem,  against  their 
natures,  into  husband  and  wife ! 

Swtda^,  Jwte  7tk,  1835. 

As  I  am  so  much  in  the  vein  of  Kfrondeur  and 
a  critic,  I  will  e'en  go  on,  and  not  be  chary  of  my 
heresies. 

Yesterday  evening  I  heard  a  '  Grand  Selection* 
of  music,  sacred  and  profane,  at  Drury-lane. 
About  thirty  pieces  were  sung,  of  which  I  heard 
twenty-two ;  the  third  act,  in  •  which  Bossini 
reigned  paramount,  I  gave  into  the  barg^n. 

The  performance  began  with  some  of  the  airs 
and  choruses  out  of  Beethoven's  <  Mount  of  Olives,* 
and  here  begin  my  heresies.  All  that  I  saw  and 
heard  yesterday  (and  on  former  occasions)  bears 
the  character  of  instrumental  and  not  of  vocal 
music,  is  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  words,  and 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  me  in  the 
way  I  require  and  expect  from  sacred  music. 
Even  what  followed,  out  of '  Haydn  s  Seasons,*  was 
sacrosanct  in  comparison  with  Beethoven. 

Weber's  Overture  to  *  Oberon'  is  characteristic 
of  the  author — full  of  sensibility,  genius,  and 
melody.  But  had  I  as  much  time  for  criticising 
as  I  have  inclination,  I  should  try  to  show  that 
an  overture  ought  not  to  be  a  pot-pourri; — a 
cento  of  melodies  taken  from  the  most  unlike 
situations  or  passages  of  the  opera,  and  lightly 
stitched  together.  This  sort  of  patchwork  can- 
not combine  the  disconnected,  incongruous  parts 
into  a  true  whole;   at  the  very  best  it  is  only 
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intelligible  after  the  opera ;  and  in  that  case  it  is- 
not  an  ov^erture/  noT  is  it  possible  for  a  ooncep«« 
tion  of  the  whole  opera  to  be  crowded  together 
in  this  manner.  Gluck  and  Spontini  never  at- 
tempted this ;  and  the  sort  of  echoes  of  motivi 
that  are  found  in  some  of  Mozart's  overtures 
aro  essentially  diiferent  from  Weber's  mode  of 
treatment  in  his  'Euryanthe'  and  'Oberon.'  When 
I  heard  the  latter^  however,  yesterday,  I  was  af- 
fected with  melancholy,  at  the  early  deaA  of  thi» 
pure  and  noble-minded  man,  in  the  solitude  of 
London,  far  from  family  and  friends. 

Ro6sini*s  celebrated  Preghiera  came  between 
fianders  *  Holy^  holy  Lord  God  Almighty'  and 
'  Sound  an  alarm.'  How  empty,  bare,  trivial,  and 
flat  did  the  flimsy  manufacture  of  the  ItaUan 
Maestro  appear,  in  comparison  with  the  profound 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  German  Meister !  At 
each  of  these  alternations,  which  occurred  very 
frequently,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Aris* 
tophanes'  balance  of  the  merits  of  Euripides  and 
^schylus.  The  scale  of  Rossini  rose  far  higher 
in  comparison  than  that  of  Euripides;  it  was 
only  in  the  comic  parts  that  his  talent  was  pre- 
dominant. 

The  singing  was  perfectly  suited  to  the  com- 
position ;  Grisi,  especially,  displayed  her  skill  in 
these  musical  tours  de  force, — in  this  dancing  on 
stilts,  and  jumping  through  a  hoop.  The  English 
know  the  value  of  a  pound  sterling  in  most  things, 
but  they  seem  to  be  quite  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of 
these  gilded  maravedis,  and  to  be  guilty  of  injus- 
tice towards  their  native  artists.    The  simple 
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utterance  of  a  touching  air  of  Handcrs,  by  Miss 
Kemble,  went  more  to  my  heart  than  all  the 
tricks  a  la  Tartini,  or  k  la  Bossini.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Miss  Kemble  will  not  fall  into  the 
comnion  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  school  of 
fashion  is  the  school  of  art ;  or  estimate  these 
gross  departures  from  a  truly  feminine  mode  of 
singing — these  mere  instrumental  solfeggios — as 
the  highest  proof  of  merit.  May  she  never  lay 
aside  the  few  pure  and  perfect  pearls  of  tone 
which  become  her  so  well,  to  trick  herself  out 
with  loads  of  false  and  borrowed  jewels.  They 
will  never  produce  the  same  effect  on  her  as  on 
her  Italian  rivals.     To  each  his  own. 

The  voices  of  the  English  womeUi  whom  I 
have  heard  here^  are  not  comparable  in  flexibility/ 
brilliancy^  power^  and  energy,  to  those  of  many 
Italians.  The  English  are  the  voices  to  marry;* 
the  Italian  are  like  seductive  mistresses,  whose 
syren  tones  witch  away  one's  senses.  But  after  a 
season,  a  reasonable  man  returns  to  his  simple 
and  natural  wife,  and  to  the  repose  and  purity  of 
home. 

As  an  Enghshman  near  me  was  admiring  the 
famous  duet  from  '  Semiramis/  in  which  the  son 
learns  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  the  criminal 
love  of  his  mother,  I  was  so  indignant,  that  I 
summoned  up  all  my  English,  in  order  to  prove 
to  him  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  revolting 
character,  of  this  pretended  dramatic  music; — 
probably  without  the  least  effect.  And  for  this 
reason,  and  to  avoid  stoning,  I  will  reduce  my 
audacious  pen  to  silence. 
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Mondatf,  June  8. 

Yesterday,  when  I  had  ended  my  report  on 
Unglish  agriculture,  and  had  paid  visits  with 
Mr.  L.  and  M.,  I  went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
I  have  already  extolled  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  very  complete  and  well-^arranged 
coUeciion  of  animals.  But  yesterday  1  oould  not 
attend  to  the  plants  and  animals  ;-:>the  whole 
garden  was  filled  with  people;  and  the  ground 
before  the  monkey's  cage,  or  rather  palace,  was  so 
crowded  that  one  could  scarcely  make  one's  way. 
The  chief  pleasure  consisted  in  looking  at  the 
women:  in  spite  of  a  good  many  blanks,  they 
exhibited  as  brilliant  and  beautifid  a  display  as 
the  flower-beds. ,  At  least  as  many  carriages  were 
in  attendance  on  this  select  and  fashionable  com- 
pany, as  drove  up  and  down  Longchamps  on  the 
three  celebrated  days,  and  an  equal  number  was 
moving  at  the  same  time  in  Hyde  Park.  So 
much  does  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  London 
exceed  that  of  all  other  cities,  and  that  of  Eng- 
land all  other  countries !  Meanwhile  I  walked 
about,  more  contented  and  happy  in  my  poverty 
than  the  son  of  Tippoo  Saib,  whom  I  saw,  dressed 
in  oriental  costume,  and  accompanied  by  two 
very  obliging  Englishmen.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Asiatic  prince  was  less  to  be  pitied  than 
a  pre-eminent  dandy  would  have  been,  could 
he  have  looked  behind  him  and  seen  that  the 
seam  of  his  coat  had  burst,  and  that  a  black 
and  melancholy- looking  shirt  was  seeking  the 
bleaching  rays  of  the  sun  through  the  aper- 
ture. 
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Jtuiday,  June  9, 

*  ¥  «  * 

At  half-past  two  this  sight  was  over;  and  I 
hastened  to  Exeter  Hall^  in  the  Strand,  Avhere 
the  annual  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
facture, and  Commerce  took  place — Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  in  the  chair.  Though  I  am 
accustomed  to  numerous  assemblages,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  great  prcpondcrancy  of  ladies  at 
those  held  in  the  mornings — that  is,  in  the  even- 
ings— I  was  astonished.  The  Hall  contained 
more  persons  than  the  floor  of  the  Opera  House 
of  Berlin,  and  at  least  five-sixtlis  of  them  were  of 
the  female  sex.  There  were  certainly  not  less 
tiian  eight  hundred  women — more,  perhaps,  than 
I  ever  saw  assembled  in  one  spot.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Hall  formed  a  sort  of  parterre,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  an  amphitheatre  of  raised 
benches.  After  a  number  of  prizes  for  improve- 
ments and  inventions  in  agriculture,  mechanics; 
chemistry,  &c.,  had  been  distributed,  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  the  arts ;  and  I  now  discovered  wliy 
the  female  portion  of  the  company  was  even 
larger  than  usual.  Ladies  of  various  ages  re- 
ceived prizes  (silver  and  gold  medals)  for  original 
drawings  and  paintings.  The  gallant  distributor 
took  infmite  pains  to  say  something  obliging  to 
each ;  and  these  compliments  were  received  with 
great  applause  by  the  male  part  of  the  audieftce. 
My  curiosity  was  excited,  and  I  went  down  from 
the  platform  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  works  of  art 
hung  in  front  of  it.     And  what  did  I  see  ?    The 
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veiy  worst,  thing  in  our  exhibitions  is  superior  to 
the  best  here ;  and  the  little  dogs  and  cats,  and 
beads  and  flowers,  would  not  havp  done  much  cre- 
dit to  a  drawing-school.     One  of  your  drawingau 

dear ^  would  have  driven  the  whole  troop  of  • 

medalled  ladies  out  of  tho  field.  •  ^ 

After  a  short  repose — that  is^  after  lying  on 
tlic  SO&,  and  reading  the  directions  for  Ijie  Lon  r 
don  police  officers — I  went  to  dine  at  Mrs.  S— 's, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  Miss  Aikin,  the  author 
of  several  historical  works,  and  especially  one  on 
Elizabeth.  S^c  is  a  well-informed  and  lively 
woman^  and  I  found  her  conversation  very  enter- 
taining. 

About  half-past  eleven  in  the  evening  I  drove 

to  Sir  B.  P 's,    1  found  an  extremely  select 

jcompany  assembled  in  a  room  covered  with  beau- 
tifiil  pictures,  and  by  no  means  so  crowded  as  I 
have  seen  and  described  on  former  occasions. 
There  existed,  therefore,  a  possibility  of  going 
from  one  to  another,  and  also  of  conversing.  .  It 
is  my  constant  custom  to  endeavour  to  make 
myself  at  home  in  what  is  new  and  strange  to 
n^e,  and  to  discover  the  grounds  of  it.  Though, 
therefore,  I  must  regard  over-crowded  parties  as 
ill-judged  and  exceptional,  I  .can  perceive  that 
very  numerous  ones  are,  to  some  persons,  inevit- 
able. If  diey  were  to  attempt  to  receive  their 
visitors  in  small  instalments,  the  whole  year  would 
not  suffice.  The  number  of  acquaintances  and  of 
parties  naturally  increases  with  the  vastness  of  the 
to^vn,  the  elevation  in  society,  wealth  and  eminence 
of  the  host ;  and  if  I  find  myself  obliged  to  exceed 
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the  number  of  the  Moses  in  my  parties  at  No.  67^ 
Kochstrasse^  I  can  see  that  certain  persons  must 
be  compelled  to  go  beyond  that  of  the  Danaids. 
However^  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  every  body 
has  the  power  of  giving  into  this  more  or  less, 
and  that  many  do  it  merely  from  slavish  imitation. 
At  one  o^clock  I  went  home,  satisfied  once  more 
with  a  day  so  frill  of  amusement  and  instruction. 

ffedmeidaf,  June  10. 

Yesterday,  after  breakfasting  with  Mr.  M- 


the  son,  we  visited  the  studio  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  Chantrey.  If  1  compare  his  works  with 
those  of  his  pred^essors,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  (as  I  remarked  in  my  letter  on  West- 
minBter  Abbey)  an  amazing  advance;  a  return 
from  affectation,  exaggeration,  and  absurdity,  to 
the  simplicity  of  nature — ^to  human  attitudes  and 
to  the  repose  which  sculpture  demands.  But  this 
return  to  nature  is  only  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary condition — not  the  highest  aim  of  art.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  Chantrey's  works  are  busts, 
or  portrait  statues  (remarkable,  as  I  am  assured, 
for  the  perfection  of  the  resemblance),  and  sepul- 
chral monuments,  generally  conceived  with  a  view 
to  the  same  end.  But  I  see  in  these  heads  merely 
the  faithful  impression  and  imitation  of  nature ; 
not  the  poetical  and  artistical  idealization  which 
nobody  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  in  the  great 
masters.  Likeness,  Portrait,  is,  and  must  ever 
be,  something  one-sided,  subordinate,  depen- 
dant, in  art.  Men  like  Lysippus,  Raphael,  and 
Titian  had  the  power  of  breaking  down  and  obli- 
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terating  the  barriers  which  separate  the  Seal 
from  the  Ideal — ^imitation  from  creation — and  of 
purifying  the  given  form  from  all  dross^  in  the 
refining  fire  of  their  genius.  If  you  compare 
Titian's  Charles  V.  and  Adamberger's  Charles  V 
you  will  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  I  mean 
of  what  I  looked  for,  and  did  not  find.  In  the 
whole-length  statues  of  heroes,  statesmen,  &c,  I 
found,  not  indeed  the  defects  of  the  last  age,  but 
a  certain  pervading  monotony  of  the  attitude,  the 
station,  the  draperies,  which  made  me  doubt 
whether  I  might  venture  to  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  work  gave  the  precise  individuality 
of  the  man ; — a  doubt  which  cannot  by  possibility 
occur  to  any  body  who  looks  at  Bauch's  Bliicher 
and  Scharnhorst. 

.  All  Chantrey's  works  lie  on  this  side  the  line 
beyond  which  lay  the  whole  region  of  art  among 
the  Greeks ;  at  which  beauty  of  form,  and  the 
Ideal  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  appear  as  the 
proper  scope  of  art — the  true  object  of  the  genial 
artist.  Canova  may  have  his  defects;  but  he 
attempted  to  create  a  Paris,  a  Perseus,  a  Venus, 
and  Graces.  I  do  not  mention  the  creations  of 
the  German  masters.  Bauch's  two  queens  far 
surpass,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  all 
that  I  saw  in  that  style  at  Chantrey*s.  As  to 
works  whose  exclusive  aim  is  the  revelation  of 
that  beauty  with  which  the  soul  of  every  artist 
should  be  filled, — ^it  were  idle  to  hope  that  such  can 
ever  be  produced  in  a  country  where  the  time 
and  thoughts  of  a  popular  artist  are  engrossed  by 
commissions  of  a  very  different  character. 
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Many  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  unqua- 
lified striTing  after  the  Beautiful  leads  to  want  of 
character  and  to  coldness^  inasmuch  as  it  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  a  vague  generality.  But  the 
Greek  artists  demonstrated  the  contrary  in  their 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  elevated  even  por- 
traiture to  that  point  at  which  it  first  deserves 
the  name  of  art.  Most  portraits  are  indeed  more 
fitted  to  illustrate  a  genealogical  tree  than  a  his- 
tory of  art. 

From  Chantrey's  studio,  I  went  to  call  on  a 

lawyer,  Mr.  E ,  to  whom  Mr.  S B— 'had 

given  a  little  account  I  had  drawn  up  of  our  mu- 
nicipal system,  and  who  was  desirous  of  recaving 
more  detailed  information  on  various  points.  The 
conversation  gradually  turned  on  a  number  of 
interesting  subjects — crime,  punishment,  agricul- 
ture, &c.  I  daily  find  confirmation  of  my  views 
and  extension  of  my  knowledge.  The  present 
will  make  me  false  to  the  past,  if  to-morrow  does 
not  pass  somewhat  differently  from  to-day. 

ThurMday,  Jtme  I  Uk,  1635. 

I  am  predestined  and  determined  to  spend 
four  hours — firom  eleven  till  three — every  day, 
beginning  from  yesterday,  till  my  departure  fr6m 
London,  in  the  State-Paper  Office.  Since  this 
most  liberal  permission  was  given,  I  have  uni- 
formly been  received  in  the  kindest  and  most 
obliging  manner.  The  correspondence  which 
England  has  for  centuries  carried  on  with  the 
other  European  states,  and  indeed  with  the  mdst 
distant  nations, — ^for  example  with  Abyssinia, — ^is 
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at  my  disposal  (the  most  recent  only  being,  of 
course,  excepted) ;  and  I  have  here  occupation 
for  years,  so  that  I  might  be  tempted  to  stay  on 
and  forget  my  home.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
mrhilst,  wherever  1  have  been,  every  possible  assist- 
ance has  been  given  to  my  historical  researches ; 
that  whilst  even  access  to  the  papal  archives 
was  granted  me,  at  -  ■■  I  have  hitherto  been 
excluded  from  everything  that  interests  me.  This 
is  the  result,  not  of  illiberal  principles,  but  of 
antiquated  regulations,  bad  arrangements,  and 
insufficient  functionaries.  Here,  the  folios  of 
each  country  stand  well  bound,  and  arranged 
according  to  date,  on  handsome,  shelves,  so  that 
I  have  only  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  find  the 
information  I  want.  Here,  one  is  not  obliged 
to  solicit  anything  as  a  favour ;  here,  no  unhis- 
torical  varlet  plays  the  historical  master.  In 
order  to  add  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Fre- 
derick II.  to  my  extracts  from  Mitchell,  I  begf^i 
by  the  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Berlin,  in 
1740. 

In  the  evening  I  heard  the  '  Messiah*  per- 
formed by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians,  in  tho 
room  in  Hanover  Square.  This  society  has  ex- 
isted ever  since  the  year  1738,  nearly  a  century, 
and  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  art,  hy 
siqpportiag  poor  musicians,  and  their  widows 
and  orphans.  In  the  year  1834  their  receipts 
.from  the.int^est  of  their  funds,  donations,  regu- 
.lar  subscriptions,  and  concerts,  amounted  to  the 
large  sum  of  2749/, 

If  I  had  more  time  I  could  say  much  about 
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the  general  performance  and  the  treattnexii  of 
particular  passages^  but  I  must  confine  myself  to 
a  few  observations.  There  was  a  sort  of  prelude 
on  the  organ  before  the  several  parts  or  acts,  the 
effect  of  which  was  not  very  grand  or  solemn, 
mingled  as  it  was  with  the  tuning  of  instruments. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  good  effect  was  pro* 
duced  by  the  organ  accompanying  and  strength* 
ening  the  choruses.  Handel's  original  score  was  go> 
nerally  used.  Here  and  there,  only,  the  new  instm- 
mentation  was  adopted  in  particular  parts.  Som« 
pieces,  for  example,  *  Every  Valley,'  were  quicker; 
others,  as  *  He  was  despised,'  and  '  Thy  rebuke 
hath  broken  his  heart,'  slower,  than  with  ub.  I 
think  we  hold  the  just  mean.  The  orchestra 
and  choir  were  quite  powerful  enough  to  fill  the 
room.  With  us  a  choir  Ibur  times  as  strong, 
mumerically,  is  not  at  all  louder  than  this ;  and 
here  lies  the  most  material  point  of  difference 
between  the  performance  in  London  and  in  Ber- 
lin. If,  with  us,  many  sing  feebly,  and  some  C3f 
the  young  girls  only  sigh  out  a  timid  whisper,  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  here  all,  both  men  and 
women,  sing  and  scream  with  might  and  main. 
In  order  to  venture  upon  this,  they  must  eertamly 
be  well  trained  and  practised,  and  suve  of  their 
business;  still,  even  then,  die  general  effect  is 
hard  and  rough.  Although  I  sat  on  the  fouF- 
teendi  bench  from  the  orchestra,  the  loudness 
was  so  painful  to  me,  that  I  could  hardly  sit  it 
ont,  though  used  enough  to  loud  music.  This  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  fact,  that  all  the 
alto,   and  the   greater  part  of  the  sopraao*  is 
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sung  by  men  and  boys;  whereas  the  softness, 
delicacy,  and  beauty  of  our  choruses  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  result  of  the  large  proportion  of 
female  voices.  Nor  would  even  these  produce  so 
good  an  effect,  were  they  not  regularly  practised 
once  or  twice  a-week  the  year  through.  The 
great  excellence  of  our  academy  of  singing  is 
founded  mainly  on  this  unwearied  diligence,  and 
on  the  discrimination  and  taste  to  which  it  gives 
birth ;  their  choruses  are  not  inferior  to  this  in 
power,  and  very  superior  in  beauty,  finish,  and 
harmony. 

The  solo  voices  were  of  very  different  degrees 
of  excellence  :  the  finest,  and  best  suited  to  the 
music,  wks,  perhaps,  that  of  Mrs.  Knyvett,  in 
the  air  '  But  thou  didst  not  leave/  The  most 
unpleasant  that  of  Mr.  Terrail,  a  short,  fat  man, 
who  piped  out  the  alto  songs,  such  as  '  He  was 
despised.' 

Generally  speaking,  the  English  singers,  male 
and  female,  sang  with  proper  simplicity,  and  only 
two  or  three  were  seduced  into  the  impertinence 
of  foreign  cadenzas.  On  the  whole  I  must  give 
the  preference  unequivocally  to  the  Berlin  per- 
formance ;  and  you,  at  least,  will  pardon  me  for 
claiming  a  right  to  a  vote  on  this  matter,  as  an 
impartial  musical  critic  of  long  standing. 
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Uniforms— -Orders-— Police — Want  of  popular  Amascmeats«— 
Civilization  by  means  of  Art  — Modern  French  Drama—- 
English  Parties — Society — Spirit  of  Association — Chibs. 

Lonthn^JuneWih,  1833. 

Nothing  is  perhaps  more  striking  to  a  Berliner, 
than  the  almost  total  absence  of  uniforms  and 
orders  in  England.  Were  these  tlie  only  proofs, 
or  the  only  rewards^  of  merit,  either  the  English 
would  make  a  poor  figure,  or  the  government 
would  lie  under  the  reproach  of  not  acknowledging 
and  rewarding  services.  Orders  certainly  have 
one  great  advantage :  they  present  a  very  cheap 
and  yet  honourable  manner  of  rewarding  and 
distinguishing  merit  of  all  sorts.  But  this  ad- 
vantage entirely  vanishes  as  soon  as  they  are 
given  profusely^  or  without  some  very  especial 
reason,  and  a  strict  examination  into  the  facts. 
Indeed,  they  should  only  be  granted  with  the 
consent  of  the  most  eminent  memb^s  of  the 
order.  If  these  indispensable  conditions  are  lost 
sight  of,  orders  sink  into  the  region  of  childish 
vanity  and  petty  ambition,  till  at  length  their 
cheapness  renders  them  despicable.  If  we  were 
imperceptibly  to  arrive  at  this  pitch,  it  would  be 
best  to  call  them  all  in,  like  bad  money,  re-coia 
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them,  and  issue  tliem  afresh.  Although  in  Eng- 
land (for  from  that  I  began),  they  have,  numeri- 
cally, no  weight  at  aU,  yet  for  that  very  reason 
they  are  much  more  important  than  with  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  subject  of  praise — 
that  there  is  no  police  to  be  seen — ^has  become 
<}uite  false.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  praisd 
was*wholly  misappHed,  and  the  new  police  regu- 
lations are  a  great  gain,  especially  for  London. 
The  palioemen  are  plainly  dressed  in  blue  with- 
oui  any  colour  or  marks,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  ^jid  numbers  on  the  ooUar,  and  are  appa- 
rently unanned;  they  have,  however,  a  staff 
weighted  with  lead,  which,  if  required,  can  do 
very  effectual  service.  The  regulations  of  the 
service  are.ao  rational  and  so  moderate,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  men  employed  so  exemplary, 
that  the  former  XTcgudices  against  them  have  dis- 
appeared, although  perhaps  an  instance  of  indi- 
vidual misconduct  may  now  and  then  occur. 

In  the  orders,  the  prevention  of  (crime  is  dc- 
sighted  as  the  main  object ;  next  to  that,  the 
discovering  and  arresting  the  criminal  after  the 
crime  has  been  committed. 

With-  respect  to  police,  London  is  divided 
into  five  districts,,  each  district  into  five  sections, 
each -section  into  eight  beats.  There  is  a  super- 
intendent for  each  division,  under  him  are  five 
inspectors,  sixteen  sergeants,  and  nine  times  six- 
teen constables.  None  of  them  are  allowed  to 
appear  without  the  full  uniform.  The  acceptance 
of  money,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  is  most 
strictly  forbidden.    The  constables  receive  199. 
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per  week  betides  their  uniform,  whieh  is  renewed 
every  year.  They  serve  in  particular  divisions, 
and  at  fixed  liours  of  the  day  and  night,  so  that 
they  supply  the  place  of  watchmen.  According 
to  ihe  regidations»  the  constaUe  is  to  make  him* 
self  accurately  acquainted  with  the  local  and  per- 
sonal circumstances  of  his  beat.  His  powers  and 
duties,  particularly  with  reference  to  arrests,  are 
also  most  accurately  defined;  and  it  is  said  in 
express  words,  that  "  no  quality  is  more  indispen- 
salide  fi)r  a  policeman  than  a  perfect  command  of 
temper."  He  must  on  no  account  allow  himself 
to  be  irritated  by  abuse  and  threats;  for  if  he 
ealmly  and  firmly  does  his  duty,  he  will  genoraUy 
induce  theby-standers  to  help  him,  if  necessary. 

Every  shop  or  place  in  which  ooffiw»  tea,  or 
other  drinks  are  prepared  and  sold  must  be  shut 
at  eleven  o*clock. 

London,  Jwte  12, 1835. 

How  much  I  have  wished  that  this  latter 
regulation  had  been  extended  to  the  higher 
classes! 

If  the  working  people,  who  luure  generally  no 
means  of  excitement  or  amusemiMit  at  command 
during  the  week ;  for  whom  even  Sunday,  stem 
and  rigid  as  it  is  here,  brings  no  recreation  or  en- 
joyment ;  if  they  resort  to  the  stimulus  of  beer 
and  gin,  there  iB  an  universal  cry  of  horror.  It  is 
as  fiir  as  east  firom  west  froQi  all  my  tastes  and 
opinions  to  justify  this  bestial  vice;  I  have  bat 
indicated  whence  it  arises,  and  the  pressing  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring  to  detach  the  peojde  from  it 
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fay  moral  means.  These  means  must  be  neither 
|NiritaniGal  ascetism  nor  stoical  abstinence.  Yon 
mast  offer  the  poor  man  some  substitute  for 
intoxication ;  you  must  make  other  thouf^hts 
«ad  other  feelings  accessible  to  him ;  you  must 
not  only  teach  him  to  read,  but  must  take  care 
ihat  what  is  worth  reading  should  be  within 
•his  reach  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  point  at  which  intettectual  culture 
«Bd  morality  dhride — nay>  sometimes  appear  ac- 
tually oppoaed;  but  in  the  last  and  highest 
development,  intellectual  and  moral  culture  are 
similar  in  Idnd,  are  necessary  conditions  one  of 
(the  other,  and  convetge  into  one. 

A  singing  and  dancing  people  is  certainly 
higher  in  the  scale  of  morality  than  a  sotting 
people.  The  national  ballad  and  the  nationid 
dance  open  the  way  to  eyery  department  of 
poetry  and  of  music ;  when  people  have  readied 
this  point  it  is  easy  to  awaken  the  feeling  for 
every  land  and  degree  of  art.  The  hundreds 
»who  resort  to  a  museum  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  sitting  in  an  ale-house  or  a  gin-shop. 
Nor  is  this  all;  they  wiU  soott  come  to  feel 
4he  boundless  disparity  that  exists  between  men 
whom  aart  raises  into  demi-gods,  and  animals  in 
haman  shape  degraded  by  drunkenness  below 
the  level  of  brutes.  It  is  a  ladioal  error  that 
Chriatiamty  forbids  the  education  of  man  by  the 
foms,  the  influences,  the  conceptions  of  Art :  it 
fi>rbids  only  those  perversions  and  misapplications 
of  Art  which  the  noble  and  the  uncorrupted  among 
the  Oreeks  equally  rejected. 

o2 
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"  Dreams — ^iinpracticable  dreams !"  I  liear  some 
exclaim ;  Art  can  do  nothing ;  the  catechism  and 
the  rod  are  the  only  things  for  educating  the 
people  and  keeping  them  in  order.  In  those  good 
old  times  which  some  adore^  the  catechism  and  the 
rod  were,  indeed,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
ftttempts^  to  form  the  social  existence  of  the  lower 
classes.  These  gave  the  black  and  red  characters 
with  which  priests  of  a  gloomy  and  distorted 
Christianity,  and  nobles  of  a  haughty  and  igno- 
rant  aristocracy,  delighted  to  stamp  the  book  of 
social  life.  But  genuine  Christianity  and  true 
nobility  have  nothing  in  common  with  them ;  and 
the  world  has  advanced  in  these  respects,  though 
it  may  have  lost  ground  in  some  others. 

"  All  very  fine,'*  say  many,  "  but  impossible.^ 
What  is  impossible  ?  Is  some  little  elementary 
instruction  in  art,  and  in  judgment  of  art,  im- 
possible? Do  not,  then,  thousands  and  tens 
of  thoiisands  of  Prussian  children — of  Prussian 
soldiers — ^leam  singing?  And  does  this  mean 
nothing,  or  produce  nothing  but  the  impressing 
this  or  that  motion  on  a  c^ertain  quantity  of  air? 
If  the  hymns  of  Luther,  and  the  nbblest  songs  of 
our  poets,  are  sung  by  our  regiments  with  morfe 
refinement,  feeling,  and  intelligence  than  the 
choruses  of  the  'Messiah'  were  sung  the  other 
night  in  the  most  aristocratical  concert-room  (tf 
London,  is  this  no  proof  of  improvement?  Is 
this  an  impossible  vision  ?  Or  should  We  wish 
the  times  back  again  in  which  no  modest  girl 
dared  to  pass  certain  guard-houses  fbr  fear  of 
being  shocked  by  obscene  songs  ?    Is  it  no  ad- 
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vancement  in  society^  no  education  by  the  influ- 
ence of  art,  that,  thanks  to  Baupach's  historical 
plays,  the  greatest  emperors,  the  vdsest  popes^ 
the  most  heroic  princes  and  knights,  the  noblest 
ladies,  are  now  familiar  to  the  very  children  in 
Berlin  ?  whereas,  twenty  years  ago,  scarcely  any 
body,  even  in  cultivated  society,  knew  the  names 
of  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  who.  once  bore  sway  from  Liibeck 
to  Naples  ? 

Is  it  no  improvement  that  the  high  and  the  low 
now  quit  the  narrow  circle  of  their  daily  prosaic 
life,  and  can  rejoice  and,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
expand,  in  the  company  of  the  most  magnanimous 
spirits  of  a  time  rich  in  great  men  and  in  great 
events  ?  That  thoughts  and  feelings  hitherto 
unknown,  nay  unsuspected,  should  now  find  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  and  heads  of  the  humblest 
spectator,  and  should  raise  him  above  himself? 
An  artistical  training  and  education  like  this 
aaturally  leads  to  history,  which  ought  itself  to 
be  a  work  of  art,  though  diflering  in  its  nature 
from  that  of  the  poet.  I  venture  even  to  assert 
that  the  questions  cQUcerning  church,  state,  faith, 
CLvU  obedience,  civil  liberty — the  objects  of  the 
present  public  and  private  activity  and  excite- 
ment— would  thus  be  calmed,  conciliated,  and 
purified. 

The  more  sublime  and  important,  however,  the 
application  and  diffusion  of  true  and  genuine  art, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  and  the  shame  when 
men  of  rare  talents  addict  themselves  to  the  false ; 
when  they  de&ce  truth  and  demoralize  feeling. 
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This  is  tlie  vice  (a  vice  which  haa  not  met  witlt 
half  the  reprobation  it  deserres)  of  the  modena 
French  dnmatiBtB.  While  Baupach  strives  to 
give  to  history>  truth,  feeling,  decorum,  morality^ 
and  religion  their  just  and  appropriate  provinoe 
and  privilege ;  while,  in  his  character  of  poet,  ho 
labours  to  combine  all  these  into  one  harmony; 
to  surround  them  with  one  halo,  of  art,  and,  eveaa 
were  he  unsuccessful,  might  justly  eEsdaim  **  M 
magnis  voluisse  sat  est,*^  Victor  Hugo  irreverently 
tramples  historical  truth  under  his  feet;  trans- 
fcrms  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oerman  emperors, 
one  of  the  profoundest  of  thinkers,  into  a  shalloiE 
fool ;  a  dissohite  but  gallant  king  of  France  into 
the  miserable  slave  of  his  passions ;  a  bigoted 
but  chaste  queen  of  England  into  a  profligate 
woman  ;  and  instead  of  being  awed  by  the  cBm 
majestic  shadows,  before  whom  even  the  historian 
trembles,  the  soi-disant  poet  seems  to  imagijie 
that  murder,  incest,  baseness,  and  profligacy  of 
ever}'  kind  are  the  materials  of  the  highest  order 
of  poetry. 

^He  places  the  hideous  and  the  loathsome  on 
the  throne  of  beauty,  and,  with  curious  self-com- 
placency, justifies  his  folly  by  distorted  quotations' 
from  Shakspeare, — the  thorough  antagonist  of  all 
these  disgusting  perversities  and  horrors.  Shak* 
speare,  even  in  the  most  terrible  of  his  character^, 
leaves  a  thread  of  psychological  light,  which  shows 
the  point  at  which  the  criminal  still  holds  to  the. 
Human,  and  from  which  he  can  yet  return,  peni- 
tent and  reconciled,  to  the  Divine.  But  the  writers 
of  this  Frendb  school  make  it  their  business  and 
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their  deKght  to  tfanist  the  Satanic  element  into 
the  foregnmndy  and  to  magnify  it  under  their  pre* 
tended  poetical  microscope,  ^  nature  and  art, 
virtue  and  beauty,  the  Human  and  the  Ot)dlike 
are  whdOiy  lost  under  the  hideous  mask. 

But  whither  have  I  wandered?  quo  me  rapiaf 
All  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  I  went  to  bed  early 
last  night ;  but  it  was  not  so  written  in  the  book 

of  fate.     At  ten  o'dkwk  Mr. fetched  me ; 

a»d  after  we  had  called  two  ladies,  and  driven 
above  half  a  Grerman  mile,  we  arrived  at  > 

a  musical  soiree.  The  heat  in  the  two  rooms  was 
insufferable,  and  the  number  of  guests  so  great, 
that  many  sat  on  the  stairs  and  the  floor.  It  cost 
me  immense  toil  to  make  my  way  through  this 
narrow  path  to  the  open  air ;  a  longer  stay 
would  probably  have  thrown  me,  uninitiated  as  I 
am,  into  a  fainting  fit. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pains  I  take  to  under- 
stand  whatever  is  strange  and  unwonted,  and  to 
explain  it  in  the  fairest  manner,  I  must  confess 
that  yesterday  I  was  heated  into  a  temper  iu 
which  I  could  not  regard  parties  of  this  sort  as 
anything  better  than  mere  deformities — as  a 
mode  to  be  utterly  eschewed  and  denounced.  It 
is  a  strange  system  of  tyranny  and  slavery  ac* 
cording  to  which,  with  the  help  of  certain  strips 
of  paper  or  card,  a  man  can  induce  hundreds  to 
hunger  and  thirst,  to  toil  and  sweat,  to  be  pushed 
and  elbowed,  to  stand  instead  of  sitting,  to  sigh 
instead  of  speaking,  and,  at  the  close  of  all,  to 
return  thanks  for  the  honour  of  the  torment. 

Nobody  will  succeed  in  educating  me  in  any 
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ficiiool  of  art  in  this  way.  Wliat  was  sang  and 
played  was  exdusivdy  out  of  the  modeonii  emfftf, 
s^d  pretending  school*  and  therefore  deserves  to 
be  no  furthei:  charocterized.     As  I  went  away* 

f everal  guests  were  arrmng»  and  W received 

Srom  "  -<— *-  the  important  infomaticm,  that 
Hobpdy  could -posaihly  appear  at  the  Duke  of 
■■  ■  's  before  •  midnight.  ..  I  thanked' God  thai 
this  cup  of  fashion  was  spared  me. 

Is  therei. nobody  at  thilt  time  of  day.  who,  oven 
without  Eulenbbckh*s*  wit>  could  undertake  to 
defend  the  .joyous  drinking,  songs  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  turn  the  laugh  against  the  siUy  affec- 
tations of  the  higher ;  who  convert  night  into  day, 
abjure  all  nature,  cheerfulness,  ease,  comfort,  and 
enjoyment;  prohibit  all  hearty. gaiety,  and  seem 
to  regard  the  existence  of  a  stewed  or  pickled 
herring  as  the  ideal  of  the  life  of  a  fashionable 
gentleman  or  lady?  Is  there  not  much  more 
sense  in  the  guests  of  the  alehouse,  when  they 
untie  their  neckcloths,  and  pull  off  their  jacket^ 
and  ''take. their  ease  in  their  inn,''  than  in  the 
fashionables,  who  gasp  in  their  well-tied  cravats* 
or  tight  stays  ? 

Our  forefathers  sat  round  their  cups  of  good 
wine,  and  sang  jovial  choruses;  and  I  should  like 
to  know  why  that  was  more  sinful  or  tasteless 
than  the  complacent  dilettante  who  pipes  and 
flourishes  his  solo,  or  the  weary  auditors  who 
clap  their  elegantly-gloved  hands-«-so  innocently^ 
that  one  hand  knoweth  not  what  the  other  doeth* 

*  S«e  Tieck'i  Novelle— Die  Gemtide. 
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When  the  clockworic  has  played  out  its  tune,  tha 
box  is  shut  up  till  the  next  thno  it  is  wanted ;  and 
so  it  goes  on>  without  truths  nature,  or  liTing*  fkeh 
ing,  till  the  tired  night^moths  vanish  withth^ 
break  of  day,  fancying  the  night  is  gained,  and 
Ihe  loss  of  a  day  is  nothing.  AU  over-Tefining; 
idl  OTefHseasoning  of  life  punishes  itself;  and  if 
iver  Bousseau*s  words  can  be  rightly  applied,  it 
is  in  these  regions.    Retoumons  a  la  nature! 

So  much  for  the  sigh  extorted  from  me,  for 
which  I  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  for  ever  in^ 
capable  and  unworthy  to  hold  a  place  in 
squeeze. 


9t 


Numerous  and  thickly-cfowded  as  the  people 
are  in  the  parties  I  have  just  described,  they  are 
not  really  social.  The  loose  thread  of  a  common 
invitation  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  bind  them 
together.  They  remain,  as  in  many  modem 
political  systems,  mere  atoms,  without  form,  qua^ 
lification,  or  affinity.  There  must  be  space  to 
move  about,  to  take  a  seat;  to  leave  it  again,  to 
gather  into  groups,  if  personal  qualities  are  to 
have  any  meaning  or  value  in  society.  Without 
this,  who  can  distinguish  the  leader  or  *the  fol-  . 
lower;  the  speaker  or  the  listener,  the  grave  or 
the  gay,  l^e- concerted  pieces  or  the  solos  of  con- 
versation t  If  all'  individuality  is  pressed  down  * 
to  a  mere  negation,  nothing  remains  but  a  unison 
of  noise  and  tumult. 

These   remarks    on    domestic    society   apply 
equally  to  the  dry  and  barren  ground  on  which 

63 
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oertain  politieiaiia  seek  io'  tovoA  dvil  todety, 
\9ben  they  lose  sight  of  the  diversity  of  its  mate* 
risls>  and  want  to  cut  all  to  the  saane  pattern  and 
measure*.  He  whoy  out  of  the  iafiaiie  variety  of 
sodal  life,  can  find  but  one  material  to  build  with 
— such  as  the  property  in  a  house,  the  payment 
of  c^tain  taxes,  the  possession  of  a  eeitain  for* 
tune,  the  length  of  residences^  or  whatever  otfaor 
particularity  he  may  choose  to  erect  into  the  solo 
and  ^uluaive  rule> — ^will.^d  that  his  edifice  will 
not  stand. 

Here  I  would  break  off,  but  the  assent  I  may 
perhaps  receive  from  a  quarter  in  which  I  seldon^ 
experience  it,  causes  me  to  glance  at  the  neces* 
sary  reverse  of  what  I  have  just  been  saying.  If 
these  quantitativea — these  gentfemai  of  masses 
and  sums — can  see  no  element  of  life  but  in  a 
certain  mass,  oracertain  sum,  and  reject  every 
consideration  of  more  or  less,  every  variation  of 
matter  and  form*  there  aie  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  get  up  ariificial  distinctions,  or  try  to 
adhere  to  those  which  have  ceased  to  exist 
Kings  and  nobles,  clergy  and  laity,  rich  and 
poOT,  landowners  find  manufacturers,  artists  and 
scholars, — all  have  their  place,  their  sphere  of 
action,  their  rights;  and  he  who  distinctly  per* 
eeives  this  given  and  necessary  diversity;  ha  who 
knows  how  to  measure  masses,  and  to  appreciate 
and  utilize  peculiar  qualities,  is  the  only  states- 
man, in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word.  Almost  all 
the  schools  and  parties  which  divide  Europe  on 
these  subjects  see  but  one  side,  and  take  a  part 
for  the  whole. 
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I  hvre  wandered  a  seeond  time  into  a  bye* way, 
and  I  am  now  come  to  the  end  of  it.  I  meant  to 
remark,  that  the  atomizmg,  isolating  principle 
of  English  parties  does  not  wholly  disappear  in 
their  meetings  for  specific  objects ;  but  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  the  eorporaiioe  spirit 
makes  itself  felt  again  in  an  age  which  had  far 
too  hastily  declared  war  upon  it.  The  abuses  of 
close  corporations^  the  monopolies  of  universitiear 
are  so  evident,  that  nobody  can  deny  them ;  bnt 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  State  consists  of 
one  supreme  central  goTemment,  and  then  of 
a  number  of  individuals  added  together,  and 
comprehended  under  the  common  term»  people. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  all  large  combinli* 
tions  of  individuals  into  one  whole  inevitably 
forms  a  dangerous  imperium  in  imperio.  On  the 
contrary,  every  highly  civiUzed  state  stands  in 
lieed  of  great  and  various  organs ;  such  as  asso- 
ciations of  artisans,  artists,  scholars,  clergymen ; 
of  cities,  towns,  rural  districts,  &x. ;  and  however 
times,  forms,  or  objecte  may  change,  this  corpo- 
rative spirit,  this  power  of  attraction  and  of  reci- 
procal influence,  will  always  revive  like  a  phcsnix 
from  its  ashes.  The  development  of  the  Ger- 
manic nations  exhibits  the  edifice  of  corporate 
or  associated  bodies,  from  the  individual  up  to 
the  empire  of  the  middle  ages,  in  its  greatest 
diversity.  Indian  and  Egyptian  castes  are  a 
caricature  of  the  divisions  into  which  society  natu- 
rally falls.  The  Hebrew  tribes  relate  only  to 
external  differences*  Patricians  and  plebeians 
form  an  abrupt,  irreconcileable,  and  therefore  per- 
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nkioUB  coBtmst ;  wkile  the  Mahommedaii  worlds 
on  the  contrary,  oxhifaits  a  uniformity  destraetive 
to  all  individuality.  The  Qerman  estates,  cities* 
companies,  orders  of  knighthood,  guilds,  unions^ 
and  gradations  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  first 
realised  the  idea  of  a  higher  and  richer  political 
organisation;  and  iirfiatever  was  defective  in 
ibrmer  ages,  or  has  become  so  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  may  and  ought  to  be  improved  and  re*- 
formed.  Not,  however,  in  the  French  abstract 
mode  of  reform,  but  in  the  Grerman  concrete 
manner,  which  seeks  to  conciliate  variety  with 
unity;  instead  of  worshipping  the  former,  like 
the  Italian,  or  the  latter,  like  the  French. 

There  is  scarcely  an  art,  or  a  science, — scarcely 
anything  agreeable,  useful,  or  instructive,  for 
which  the  English  have  not  established  special 
societies,  and  thus  wonderfully  increased  and 
strengthened  the  imperfect  means  and  powers  of 
individual  man.  The  value,  the  efficiency,  the 
simplicity  of  such  unions,  is  conspicucms  in  each 
and  all;  especially  as  individuals  in  England 
have -more  resources  at  their  command  than  in 
other  countries ;  while  fewer  general  schemes  or 
important  improvements  originate  with  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  one  side,  therefore,  the  free 
will  of  individuals,  their  benevolence,  activity,  and 
enthusiasm,  operate  in  a  most  beneficial  manner ; 
though*  on  the  other,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that,  for  certain  purposes,— -for  instance^  national 
education, — one  general  impulse  and  one  regu- 
lating law  would  correct  error  and  restrain 
bigotry. 
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To  begin :  the  clubs  here  are  less  institoted 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking  together 
than  of  reading  the  newspapers.  Out  of  this 
grow  other  literary  wants,  such  as  maps,  pam*- 
phlets,  &c.,  tin  at 'last  an  excellent  library  <  is 
formed^  like  that  at  the  Athenseum.  Accoiding 
to  the  account  which  now  lies  before  nie>  this 
association  -has  a  yearly  income  of  six  guineas 
from  each  member,  which,  with  twenty  guineas 
paid  by  each  on  admission,  makes  a  sum  totnl 
of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety^fovr 
pounds ;  and  with  this,  even  in  London,  some- 
thing considerable  may  be  effected.  Not  to 
mention  associations  for  purely  practical  ends, — 
such  as  insurances,  roads,  canals,  manufactbries^ 
and  mines,--*the  Boyal  Inatitution  affords  its 
members  an  opportunity  of  hearing  lectures  on 
various  sciences.  By  day,  the  female  part  of  the 
audience  are  the  most  numerous ;  but  the 
weekly  evening  meetings  of  the  men  are  in- 
variably graced  by  some  remarkable  and  inte- 
resting lecture,  which  produces  very  different 
fruits  from  the  attempts  of  most  of  our  acade- 
mies, whose  speeches  few  hear,  and  whose  wri- 
tings few  read. 

The  great  associations  for  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  &c.  occupy  the  middle  place  between 
the  purely  practical  and  the  purely  scientific 
societies.  They  are  most  useful  institutions: 
for  example,  an  hospital  at  Charing  Cross  has 
received  about  four  hundred  thousand  patients, 
since  its  foundation. 

_  ft 

The  London   Mechanics*    Institute  combines 
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lectnres  fer  men,  ivith  special  instructioii  fi>r 
junior  dasses,  and  the  use  of  an  esrleasiTe  U* 
faraiy. 

A  Statistical  Society  lias  lately  been  instituted, 
urith  a  Tiew  of  disik»Tering  and  veni^png  the  st»> 
tiatics  of  England,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
those  of  other  countries :  they  see  arranged  under 
five  principal  heads,  economical,  political,  medical^ 
moral,  and  spiritual  statistics.  By  these  oompie- 
haisive  researches,  arithmetical  statements,  which 
so  ofken  deceive,  are  subjected  to  a  severe  esooni- 
nation  and  correction,  before  any  general  con* 
cfaisions  are  drawn  from  them. 

The  Zoological  Gardens,  which  I  have  oftea 
mentioned  beibre,  are  also  supported  by  a  volun- 
tary assodation,  and  now  consist  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  four  members.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  ther  gardens  were  visited  by 
206,583  persons,  who  paid,  for  admittance,  75452. ; 
the  total  receipts  amounted  to  18,4582.  Sudi 
an  income  affords  ample  means  of  embellishing 
the  gardens,  and  enridbing  the  collection  of  aid* 
mals.  The  society  gave  10501.  for  a  rhinoceros. 
The  garden  contains  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
specimens  of  mammalia,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-six  birds,  and  twenty-one  animals  of 
other  classes. 

But  of  all  the  societies  (excepting  always  the 
Bible  Society),  that  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important. 
It  had  its  source  in  the  very  just  notions,  that  the 
civilization  of  the  people  by  means  of  reading  is 
possible,  provided  really  usefiil  books  were  writ- 
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ten  for  the  people ;  and  thai  these  books  laight 
be  printed  at  a  yery  ckeaip  rate,  piovided  tiie 
numbers  sold  were  suflKcientty  large.  Many  of 
the  works  publaslied  by  the  society,  sock  as  those 
on  agricultiirei  aaoid  the  breeding  of  cattle^  tha 
almanacs,  &c.,  are  remarkably  wdl  ada]rted  ta 
their  end;  and  a  vast  stock  of  ideas  and  of  infei^ 
mation  is  cirenlated  in  a  manner  hardly  ima* 
gined  in  fbrsier  times.  This  is  the  true  means 
of  destroying  ft  Bad  aad  corrupti]^  popahir  lite- 
rature. It  is  curious  that  so  long  a  time  dKiokl 
have  been  suffered  to  elapse  since  reading  was 
diffused  among  ihe  people,  before  they  were  pro- 
vided with  anything  fit  to  read.  The  society  has 
been  reproached  with  neglecting  moral  and  reli* 
gious  instruction;  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the 
diffusion  of  tl^  Bible  and  other  religious  worka 
is  the  object  of  other  special  associations ;  and  that, 
in  the  actual  state  of  religious  parties,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  produce  anything  which 
would  not  be  attacked  and  decried  by  one  side 
or  another.  Besides,  everything  cannot  be  done 
at  once;  and  when  an  interest  in  literature  of 
this  cheap  and  intelligible  kind  is  once  excited* 
moral  and  religious  exhortations  will  find  readier 
entrance  to  the  mind,  than  if  they  are  prema- 
turely pressed  upon  an  uncultivated  understand- 
ing. It  is  an  inestimable  gain  that  interesting 
and  amusing  information  concerning  the  works  of 
nature,  manufactures,  arts,  eminent  men,  disco- 
veries, antiquities,  &c.,  should  be  put  before  the 
people  in  constant  and  varied  series ;  that  hun« 
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dreds  of  thoueands  who  never  thought  at  all*  are. 
led  to  think  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

If  our  censors  were  capable  of  putting  fibrth 
a  really  well-organised  and  wdl-written  Penny 
Magazine^  they  would  do  much  more  for  the 
purification  of  our  popular  literature,  than  .  by. 
placing  themselves  in  a  post  of  avowed  daog^, 
and  making  so  many  demonstrations  of  alarm 
and  disgust*  that  everybody  pexeeives  that  some- 
ttdng  ia  the  matter,  and  runs  with  the  greatest 
avidity  to  see  what  it  is. 

&M<<«y,  Jtmt  14/A,  1835. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  dined  with  young 

M ,  who^  like  his  father,  has  showed  me 

the  greatest  attention  and  civility.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Allan  Cunningham,  the  author  of  '  The 
lives  of  the  Painters.'  The  conversation  turned 
on  various  subjects ;  among  others,  on  the  system 
of  the  English  universities, — so  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  Sir  H.  P.  in  White- 
hall Gardens.  His  house  is  enclosed  by  gardens 
on  each  side,  at  the  back  of  it  flows  the  Thames, 
and  on  one  side  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  on  the  other  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
over  which  is  seen  the  great  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Flemish  school, 
which,  on  account  of  the  candle-light  and  the 
numerous  company,  I  could  not  conveniently  look 
at  last  time,  are,  without  exception,  admirably 
chosen;    the    entire   absence   of  inferior    ones 
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sfaows  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  colleetor. 
Among  manj>  I  shall  only  mention  a  little  land-^ 
scape  by  Cuyp, — a  castle  in  a  lake, — of  a  warmth 
and  brightness  that  I  never  saw  in  a  Flemish 
picture.  There  are  such  admirable  paintings 
of  this  master,  who  is  little  known  in  Germany, 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  Flemish 
Claude. 

That  taste  and  splendour  were  displayed  in 
everything,  down  to  the  minutest  decorations  of 
the  table,  may  be  understood  as  a  matter  of 
course. 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 

War  of  Opinloni  in  England— Contradictory  AffirmatioM  on 
Agricnltuie-^Pnusian  Peaaantiy. 

Lmdom,  Jme  IM,  1835. 

Opinions  differ  in  every  country,  but  in  none  are 
they  so  freely  discussed,  so  fearlessly  expressed, 
and,  in  every  way,  so  widely  diffused  and  strenu- 
ously attacked,  as  in  England.  This  has  great 
advantages;  but  it  is  not  unattended  with  its 
peculiar  difficulties.  When  the  whole  current  of 
opinion  and  action  moves  on  in  one  given  direc- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  go  with  the  stream,  or  to  suffer 
cmeself  to  be  borne  along  by  it ;  but  when  oppo- 
site roads  are  recommended  with  equal  confidence 
as  the  right,  the  wanderer,  standing  in  the  cross- 
ways,  either  falls  into  irremediable  scepticism, 
and  loses  all  belief  in  truth ;  or  he  choOses  one 
path,  and  thinks  that  every  body  who  takes  the 
other  is  gone  astray — at  the  least, — or  perhaps  is 
guided  by  evil  intentions.  I  may  add,  that  an 
important  question  is  very  rarely  agitated  for  its 
own  sake,  in  England;  the  discovery  of  an  objec- 
tive truth  is  very  rarely  a  simple,  unmixed  aim. 
Almost  everything  is  blended  with  personal 
motives  and  political  partizanship,  in  such  in- 
separable connexion,  that  an  observer  has  infinite 
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difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  dear  and  ]>eifect. 
peycholQgical  aaalyaU. 

On  no  subject  have  I  felt  this  more  than  on  all 
those  connected  with  agricultora  The  most  con* 
tradictory,  incpmpatible  things  are  asserted  wifli 
the  greatest  deliberation^  and  demonstrated  with 
all  the  pretension  of  mathematical  truths.  Agri* 
culture  is  making  rapid  advances ;  it  is  going  to 
irrevocable  destruction;  England  can  alwaya 
produce  food  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption; 
she  can  never  grow  enough  for  her  own  wants ; 
the  corn-law&  are  necessary^  superfluous,  bene- 
ficial,  ruinous;  the  agriculturist  is  oppressively 
and  unfairly  taxed;  he  is  uxyustly  favoured;  tha 
system  of  leases  is  very  defective;  it  is  so  admi- 
rable  that  no  country  can  ejdiibit  anything  equal 
to  it !  Such  are  the  things  which  are  daily  said, 
written,  and  printed;  and  I  am  far  from  having 
the  presumption  to  imagine  I  can  reconcile  these 
contradictions,  or  the  desire  to  cut  these  knots^ 
However,  as  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter,  I  will  at  least  endeavour,  from  my  impar- 
tial point  of  view,  to  introduce  some  order  into 
this  chaos,  and,  for  my  own  illumination,  some 
light  into  this  darkness.  I  ought,  in  true  Ger- 
man fashion,  to  set  out  with  general  principles; 
to  advance  with  logical  rigour,  and  to  have  one 
definite  point  in  view ;  but  a  travelling  German 
in  London  is  no  longer  a  philosophical  pedantic 
German,  and  you  must  accept  my  letter  such  as  I 
find  it  convenient  to  make  it. 

Perhaps  my  observations  on  the  agricultural 
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state  of  England  will  be  more  just  if  I  first  recur 
to  that  of  Prussia.  I  have  a  twofold  motive  for 
this,  because  Professor  Jones,  in  his  instructive 
work  '  On  the  Distribution  of  Wealth/  discusses 
iSie  condition  of  our  peasantry.  He  says  that 
the  new  law  has  transformed  the  tenant,  or  de- 
pendant holder  of  land,  into  a  proprietor :  but 
if  he  is  bound  by  law  to  pay  a  third,  or  even  a 
half,  of  the  produce  as  rent«  he  is  excessively 
burthened,  and  will  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
change ;  and,  in  effect,  that  many  have  declined 
the  pretended  boon  of  freedom.  There  can  be 
no  improvement  in  agriculture  without  capital; 
but  capital  will  not  be  produced  under  the  system 
now  adopted^  and  the  good  effects  will  probably 
not  be  so  rapidly  felt  as  was  expected. 

Professor  Joneses  conclusions  were  correctly 
drawn  from  what  he  had  read  or  heard — ^with  re- 
ference to  the  point  from  which  he  regarded  the 
subject,  and  to  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  but  after 
I  had  conversed  with  him  more  in  detail,  we 
agreed  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  this  affair  has  very  different,  and  not 
less  important,  aspects.  But  as,  even  in  Prussia^ 
these  arc  sometimes  misunderstood  and  misrepre 
Bcnted  with  astonishing  pertinacity,  it  is  not  su- 
perfluous to  state  in  few  words  what  are  the  means 
and  ends  of  our  system,  and  afterwards  to  com- 
pare those  of  the  English  and  the  Irish  with  them. 

If  the  first  idea,  to  make  the  new  proprietor 
pay  one- third,  or  one-half,  of  the  produce  as  rent, 
had  been  generally  adopted,  it  would  have  been 
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in  some  instances  too  high,  in  others  too  low^  and 
would  very  rarely  have  been  conformable  to  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  This  useless  abstract  prin- 
ciple was  therefore  justly  abandoned^  and  only 
the  result  of  an  accurate  investigation  in  every 
separate  case  was  applied  to  the  several  parishes* 
The  general  reproach  of  a  too  high  or  too  low 
determination  of  the  payment^  therefore,  falls  to 
the  ground ;  and  whether  the  individual  who  pays 
or  receives  haSj  at  the  first  moment^  more  or  less 
advantage,  depends  on  a  great  number  of  sub- 
ordinate circumstances,  chiefly  on  his  property 
and  his  judgment.  Nor  is  there  any  more  reason 
to  draw  general  conclusions  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  several  of  the  peasants  were  not  in- 
clined to  become  proprietors.  The  cause  of  their 
unwillingness  was  that,  in  the  mode  first  adopted, 
regard  had  been  had  only  to  the  burthens  which 
they  had  hitherto  borne,  and  no  due  weight  given 
to  their  rights  (for  instance,  to  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, timber  from  the  lord's  estate,  &c.)  Since 
the  regulations  have  been  amended  their  disin- 
clination has  ceased. 

The  grant  of  property  in  the  land,  it  is  added, 
does  not  create  capital.  At  first  sight,  it  must  be 
allowed,  it  rather  gives  paihfiil  evidence  of  the 
want  of  the  necessary  capital.  But  it  would  be 
most  imjust  to  allege  the  feeling  of  the  moment 
as  the  sole,  final,  and  unsuccessful  result  of  this 
grand  measure.  In  the  first  place,  every  indivi- 
dual is  induced,  by  the  new  want  which  he  expe- 
riences, to  look  about  him  with  more  earnestness 
and  care,  for  means  to  provide  for  it,  than  under 
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the  old  jog-trot  system ;  and  these  efforts  do  not 
fail  to  produce  fruit.  In  the  second  place,  the 
new  proprieton  can  obtain  credit  which  was 
wholly  unknown  to  them  in  their  former  circnm- 
stances.  In  the  third  place,  capital  increases 
with  the  increase  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
The  peasant*  knowing  that  he  labours  for  himself 
and  his  children,  now  does  more  in  one  day  than 
he  formerly  did,  as  a  servant,  in  the  whole  week. 
It  is  true  that,  as  a  proprietor,  he  Biay  be  more 
improvident  than  he  was  before,  but  he  \i|rill  much 
oftener  think  of  saving  and  acquiring ;  and  should 
the  rent  at  first  appear  too  high,  yet,  after  a 
partial  redemption,  Uie  second  generation  wiU 
be  more  at  its  ease.  Besides,  it  is  a  fundamental 
error  to  attempt  to  prove  the  excellence  of  a 
state  of  servitude  by  the  possibility  of  the  abuse 
of  liberty.  If  we  follow  out  this  course  of  rea- 
soning logically,  we  come  to  the  system  of  the 
Sudras,  the  Helots,  and  negro  slaves ;  and  besides, 
the  abuses  which  might  arise  may,  and  wiU  be, 
counteracted  by  laws  on  inheritance,  acceptance 
of  the  estates,  removal  of  the  smaller  propria 
tors,  &e. 

Lastly,  and  above  all,  the  conversion  of  the 
Prussian  peasants  into  proprietors  was  not  ex- 
clusively undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  increase 
of  the  material  produce,  but  with  a  moral  view, 
and  for  higher  objects.  If  these  are  attained, 
all  the  rest  must  follow.  And  posterity  will 
confirm,  what  all  real  and  unprejudiced  friends 
of  their  country  already  know  and  feel, — that  the 
legislation  of  the  years  1806  to  1812  awakened 
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that  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  French  tyranny,  to  inteliectnal  free- 
dom, and  to  a  progress  in  industry  and  wealth, 
such  as  a  narrow  policy  can  never  produce.  Be- 
cent  events  have  afforded  fresh  and  melancholy 
proof,  that  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  nobility  can 
neither  acquire  political  independence^  nor  security 
and  improvement  of  thdr  own  possesions,  unless 
supported  by  a  free  and  enthusiastic  people. 

If  we  contemplate  the  history  of  tlie  land  and 
of  agriculture,  we  find  at  first  property  in  the  soil 
in  one  hand.  The  proprietor,  who  is  at  the  same 
tixne  the  occupier,  is  surrounded  only  by  slaves, 
who  labour  for  him,  and  are  treated  and  sup- 
ported at  his  discretion.  The  second  form  shows 
us  serfc,  to  whom  their  master  prescribes  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  labour,  but  at  the 
same  time  assigns  to  th^n  a  spot  of  ground, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  they  may  support 
themselvcB.  la  the  third  period,  the  undefined 
services  are  changed  into  something  definite; 
and  this  appears^  sometimes  as  part  of  the  pro- 
duce (tithes),  sometimes  in  the  form  of  pajrment 
in  money.  Together  with  a  fixed  rent  in  com 
or  money,  there*  is  usually  a  fixed  time  for  the 
duration  of  the  occupancy ;  or  the  tenant-at-wiU 
becomes  a  leaseholder.  The  second  and  third 
periods  show>  we  cannot  say  a  division  of  pro- 
perty, but  the  proprietor, — ^the  receiver  of  the 
rent  either  in  kind  or  in  money, — distinct  from 
the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil, — ^the  farmer  or 
husbandman.    Lastly,  the  proprietor  can  either 
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take  back  the  land  into  his  own  possession)  or 
sell  his  claim  to  the  rent;  then  the  proprietor 
and  farmer  are  the  same:  which  new  state  of 
things^  however,  is  essentially  different  from  that 
in  the  first  period,  inasmuch  as  agriculture  is 
henceforward  carried  on,  not  by  slaves  or  serfs, 
but  with  the  help  of  free  labourers. 

I  may  dispense  with  an  inquiry  into  the  profit 
of  the  two  methods,  because  in  a  moral  and  phi- 
lanthropic— that  is  the  highest  point  of  view- 
slavery  and  villenage  cannot  be  justified.  The 
inquiry  respecting  agriculture,  as  carried  on  by 
tenants  or  by  proprietors,  is  more  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  former  is  in  general  tho 
English,  the  latter  the  Prussian  system.  Many 
writers  have  commended  the  former,  because, 
as  they  allege,  the  requisite  capital  is  never 
found  until  the  class  of  farmers  or  tenants  exists ; 
and  agriculture,  especially  in  our  day,  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  capital.  I  willingly  concede 
the  last  half  of  the  position,  but  I  deny  the  first: 
for  there  are  poor  farmers  as  well  as  needy 
proprietors;  and  when  the  latter  possess  capi- 
tal, they  are  as  able  to  make  improvements  as 
the  former.  The  main  point  therefore  is,  the 
existence  and  the  application  of  capital,  not  the 
separation  of  the  proprietor  from  the  firmer. 
Many  proprietors,  especially  of  numerous  and 
large  estates,  are  of  course  unable  or  unwilling  to 
keep  them  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  system  of 
letting  thus  naturally  arises ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this  that  it  is  in  itself  the  best 
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system,  and  the  best  for  both  parties^  or  even  f((^r 
a  whole  nation. 

Let  US  begin  with  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
crease of  capital,  because  the  panegyrists  of  tho 
letting  system  lay  almost  exclusive  stress  upon 
it.  Will  capital  be  more  at  the  command  of  the 
proprietor  or  of  the  fanner  P  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
beheve  the  former,  for,  besides  their  personal 
credit,  (which  on  an  average  may  bo  the  same  for 
both  parties,)  the  former  has  the  advantage  of 
the  real  credit  attached  to  the  estate,  and  is 
able  in  this  way  to  offer  security  for  a  mortgage, 
which  the  farmer,  as  such,  does  not  possess.  Hence 
so  many  leaseholders  in  Prussia  endeavour  to  be- 
come fee-farm  tenants,  and  then  by  redecfming 
the  rent,  to  convert  themselves  into  proprietors. 
To  this  niust  be  added,  that  an  attachment  to  the 
soil  grows  out  of  secure  possession,  which  the 
leaseholder  cannot  feel ;  and. that  his  enterprises 
are  influenced  by  a  thousand  considerations  which 
do  not  affect  the  proprietor.  If  it  be  said,  "  Ju« 
dicious  landlords  do  not  inconsiderately  change 
their  tenants,  because  they  know  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  themselves  when  the  tenants  feci 
security:" — this  is  saying  no  more  than  that 
the  nearer  the  situation  and  condition  of  tho 
tenant  approaches  to  that  of  a  proprietor,  the 
better  it  is  for  both  parties.  But,  if  we  proceed 
in  this  manner,  we  come  to  the  rule,  that  the 
union  of  both  these  characters  in  one  is  not  the 
worst,  but  the  best  method. 

Should  it  be  objected  that ''  the  credit  attached 
to  the  estate  is  but  one,  and  if  the  tenant  has  it 
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Qot^  yet  the  owner  has  it ;  that  it  is  not  doubled, 
because  the  tenant  purchases  the  estate^  or  be-> 
cause  the  proprietor  manages  it  himself;'*  it  may 
be  answered^  that  in  the  latter  case^  the  money 
raised  upon  credit  is  regularly  employed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  land  and  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  which  does  not  happen  when  pro- 
prietors^  who  let  their  estates,  contract  debts. 

In  our  .lays  also  many  proprietors  are  induc«d 
to  manage  their  estates  themselves,  because  the 
rent,  instead  of  increasing  as  they  expected,  falls 
off  more  and  more :  a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance, and  for  which  a  great  variety  of  reasons, 
most  of  them  unsatisfactory,  are  assigned. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  attributed  to  total  ex- 
haustion and  degeneracy  of  the  soil.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  such  exhaustion  is  possible^  espe- 
cially through  bad  modes  of  culture,  and  that  it 
really  exists  in  some  instances ;  but  what  land, 
newly  brought  under  cultivation,  in  poor  countries, 
produces  in  abundance,  is  also  afforded  by  old  land,^ 
where  the  richer  farmer  bestows  more  capital  and 
industry  upon  it;  and  so  far  Europe  need  not  fear 
any  danger  of  perishing  with  famine  on  the  worn- 
out  soil.  People  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of 
expecting  certain  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  modes  of  culture  to  produce  miracles ;  which, 
of  course,  did  not  happen.  Instead  of  blaming 
themselves,  they  laid  the  fault  on  the  old  ground, 
because  it  did  not  submit  to  tricks  and  leger- 
demain. These  and  similar  results  drove  many 
persons,  pretending  to  be  judges,  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme;  they  denied  that  a  greater  produce 
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would  ever  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
greater  capital.  Thus  Bicardo  says,  "  Every 
greater  capital  employed  in  agriculture  leads  to 
a  decreased  rate  of  production."  This  cannot 
possibly  be  meant  as  a  general  assertion,  that  the 
production  increases  wit^h  a  decrease  of  capital,  or 
in  general,  that  it  is  absurd  to  employ  money  in 
agriculture.  P^haps  it  only  means  that,  if  the 
first  1000/.  employed  on  the  estate  produce  10  per 
cent.,  the  second  1000  may  yield  only  8,  the 
third  only  6  per  cent.,  &c.  At  all  events  Ricardo 
ought  to  have  expressed  himself  more  clearly,  to 
provent  misunderstanding.  But  he  himself  ap- 
pears not  to  have  had  an  entirely  clear  view  of 
the  matter,  and  from  too  narrow  premises,  to  have 
been  led  to  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
clusions. 

The  following  is  my  idea  of  the  matter:  in 
general,  the  most  fertile  tracts  are  first  cultivated ; 
when  it  gradually  becomes  necessary  to  culti- 
vate the  more  sterile  parts,  the  capital  and  labour 
applied  do  not  yield  so  much  profit  as  at  first. 
When,  however,  the  former  lands  are  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  the  latter  can  be  obtained  on  low 
terms,  the  profit,  if  not  entirely,  is  yet  nearly 
e^ial.  In  case,  too,  with  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  the  rate  of  interest  falls,  a  capital  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  will  not  produce  so  large 
an  income  as  before.  But  the  same  may  be  said 
of  capital  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
though  nobody  can  afiirm  that  the  apparent  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  profit  can  never  be  made 
good  by  an  increase  of  quantity ;  or  that  a  rich ' 
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nation,  with  a  lower  rate  of  intCTest,  is  worse  off 
than  a  poor  nation  with  high  interest  and  little 
capital. 

In  the  second  place,  much  confusion  arises 
on  this  subject  from  the  want  of  precision  in 
the  terms  employed,  for  instance,  the  word  rent : 
sometimes  it  was  understood  to  mean  the  total 
produce  of  the  soil ;  sometimes  only  the  re- 
venue which  the  proprietor  received  from  the 
tenant ;  sometimes  it  was  required  that  both 
should  rise  and  fall  in  equal  proportion;  some- 
times it  was  denied  that  this  wsls,  or  could  be,  the 
rule.  Perhaps  this  complex  matter  may  be  made 
plainer  by  the  following  considerations.  The 
ground  is  no  other  than  the  machine  with  which 
the  cultivator  works.  He  to  whom  the  machine 
belongs,  and  who  sells  or  lends  it,  of  course 
demands  either  a  price  or  rent  for  it ;  if  the  pro- 
prietor, besides  the  machine,  that  is  the  earth, 
furnishes  the  means  of  putting  it  in  motion,  for 
example  seed-corn  and  cattle,  this  must  be  brought 
into  account.  If  he  gives,  besides,  money  for 
improvements,  draining  marshes,  &c.,  he  justly 
demands  suitable  interest  for  this  also.  By  this 
and  similar  means,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
soil  being  originally  equal,  he  raises  his  rent  in 
comparison  with  his  neighbour,  that  is,  in  case 
tlie  latter  has  sold  or  let  only  the  bare  machine. 
If  increase  of  population  and  demand  make  it 
necessary  to  bring  into  cultivation  land  which 
has  hitherto  lain  waste,  a  new  rent  arises  for  the 
proprietor  of  it ;  a  machine  that  was  unused  or 
despised  comes  into  use,  and  acquires  value.  -  If> 
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on  the  otber  hand,  land  hitherto  cultivated  lies 
fallow,  the  machine  stands  still,  and  the  owner 
loses  the  profit  he  has  hitherto  derived  from  it* 
The  third  case  is  more  complex,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  changes  and  improvements^ 
double  the  work  is  performed  with  the  same  ma« 
ehine;  when,  for  instance,  an  acre  of  land,  instead 
of  six  bushels  of  com,  yields  twelve.  If  the  pro^ 
prietor  is  also  the  cultivator,  no  dispute  arises  on 
this  subject;  but  when  they  9ie  two  distinct 
persons,  we  find  opposite  opinions  and  interesti^ ; 
the  former  often  claims  the  whole  increase,  whilo 
the  latter  will  not  give  up  the  smallest  portion ; 
and  the  entire  classes  of  proprietors  and  tenants 
generally  join,  without  examination,  in  the  outcry 
of  their  leaders.  The  main  question,  however,  is, 
to  whose  capital  and  skill  are  the  increased  pro- 
duce  to  be  ascribed  ?  Supposing  the  tenant  to 
have  been  the  real  author  of  it,  the  increased  ad- 
vantage is  due  to  him. 

But  if  the  effects  of  the  improvement  he  has 
made  should  extend  beyond  the  term  of  his  lease, 
a  part  of  the  profit  will  certainly  accrue  to  the 
landlord:  only  people  in  general  forget  that  no 
tenant  wfll  undertake  improvements  which  do  not 
repay  him  during  the  term  of  his  lease,  or  for 
which  thej)roprietor,  who  subsequently  profits,  by 
it,  allows  him  no  indemnity.  Thus  the  balance  is 
preserved. 

A  machine  which  performs  twice  as  much  as 
it  performed  before,  acquires  double  value ;  but  if 
this  value  only  covers  the  interest  of  the  labour 
and  capital  expended  on  it,  then  he  who  con- 
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^tribnted  neither  labour  nor  capital  haa  no  rigkt^ 
strictly  speaking,  to  demand  any  thing:  if  he 
•raises  the  rent  on  account  of  the  increased  pixv 
duce,  so  that  the  interest  of  the  labour  and  money 
.expended  do  not  remain  over  for  the  tenant,  the 
machine  must  fall  to  its  ancient  value. 

On  the  other  hand:  if  I  am  able  with  one 
machine  to  perform  as  much  as  formerly  with  iwo, 
xma  of  them  (unless  the  demand  diould  increase) 
will  remain  idle.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  may 
therefore  be  extremely  improved,  the  total  pro- 
duce  greatly  increased,  and  yet  landlord  and 
tenant  be  in  bad  circumstances.  More  of  this 
•when  I  return  to  the  state  of  things  in  England. 

In  truth,  however,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of 
•England;  because,  without  coming  to  an  tinder- 
standing  on  certain  general  principles,  we  cannot 
form  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of  agriculture, 
•either  in  England  or  Germany.     I  therefore  pro- 
ceed.    A  monopoly  price  of  com,   or  of  oth^ 
agricultural  produce,  cai»ed  by  legislation,  may 
'raise  the  income  of  the  landlord  ^  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  this  does  not  happen  unless  iie  cul- 
tivates the  estate  himself,  or  unless  his  tenant^ 
after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  agrees  to  pay  a 
•higher  rent*     He,  on  the  other  hand^  who  buys 
land  after  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly 
•price,  and  pays  dear  for  it  in  consideration  of 
this  increase,  derives   no    advantage   whatever 
from  that  price.    Lastly,  the  income  of  a  pro- 
-prietor  may  inctease  when  the  oompetition  of 
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tenants  leads  to  extravagant  offers.  That  this  id 
of  no  advantage  in  the  long  run^  but^  on  the  con- 
-trary^  leads  to  the  modt  disastrous  consequences, 
Ireland  affords  but  too  convincing  a  proof.  The 
real  advantage  of  the  landlord  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  that  c£  the  tenant:  it  is  absurd  to  sepa- 
rate and  oppose  what  ought  to  be  united. 

Increasing  prices  while  the  expenditure  re- 
mains the  same,  says  Mr.  Jones,  increase  the 
rent  of  the  proprietor.  This  is  true;  but  only 
with  the  above-mentioned  limitations,  and  so  far 
as  the  increased  prices  are  not  caused  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  produce,  or  by  scarcity.  For  this 
state  of  things  does  not  increase  the  income  either 
of  the  tenant  or  the  landlord :  nay,  the  income  may 
increase  with  declining  prices — that  is,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  (the  expense  of  raising  it  being  the 
same)  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
prices  declined. 

It  is  an  error  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  rise 
or  fall  of  rent  on  one  ground,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  in- 
fluence it.  Among  these  I*  reckon^  favourable 
or  un&vourable  seasons — ^increased  facility  and 
rapidity  of  communication  with  distant  countrieB 
— ^increase  and  decrease  of  the  population — of 
wages — of  the  rate  of  interest — of  taxes — of  the 
circulation  of  money,  &c.  The  Enghsh  system 
of  leases  by  no  means  affords  a  universal  re- 
medy against  all  the  sufferings  of  the  landlord 
or  the  tenant.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  fcft 
years  unanimously  made  the  loudest  complaints ; 
and  the  reports  of  the  most  recent  parliamentary 
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CoinTnitteo  begins  (in  contradiction  to  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrines)  with  the  declaration,  "That 
the  capital  of  the  farmers  is  far  smaller  than 
is  usually  believed;  their  trade  bad,  attended 
trith  the  greatest  uncertainties  and  the  greatest 
risks.*'  On  the  other  hand,  many  manufacturers 
'  affirm  that  their  interest  is  sacrificed  to  that  of 
the  farmers,  to  whom  the  corn-laws  in  particidar 
give  an  unfair  advantage. 

It  h  necessary  to  examine  more  closely  these 
•and  similar  points.  Let  us,  therefore,  first  hear 
'those  who  complain  of  the  state  and  the  decline 
of  agriculture.  They  affirm,  that  instead  of 
bringing  waste  land  into  cultivation,  as  formerly, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  let  much  land  hitherto 
cultivated,  lie  waste,  beckuse  the  produce  no  longer 
covers  the  expenses.  For  many  years  the  receipts 
have  not  been  equal  to  the  expenditure,  for  the 
former  has  been  extremely  diminished  by  the  fall 
in  prices;  while  rent  has  been  reduced  only  in 
some  cases,  and  poor  rates,  county  rates,  &c.,  haye 
increased.  Thus  the  farmer  lives  chiefly  on  his 
capital ;  and  in  the'same  proportion  as  that  dimi- 
nishes, his  credit  naturally  decreases  also;  the 
whole  class  are  sinking  into  inevitable  ruin. 

The  landowners  generally  join  in  these  com- 
plaints :  they  say  that  their  rents  fall  off  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  value  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty declines  in  the  same  proportion.  No  one 
will  any  longer  employ  his  money  in  such  an  in- 
secure and  unprofitable  manner.  Arable  land 
must  be  converted  into  pasture ;  England  can  no 
longer  supply  itself  with  com  by  native  agricul- 
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ture;  and  thus  we  fall  into  the  handfi  of  self- 
interestcd  foreigners,  and  by  injudicious  legislar 
lion,  ruin  the  noble  and  useful  class  of  agricul- 
turists ; — 'that  theories  and  predilections  in  favour 
of  particular  interests  woidd  plunge  England 
into  misery  from  which  she  never  could  recover. 

Before  I  state  any  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  refutation  of  these 
charges,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  history  of 
the  corn-laws ;  because  the  one  party  attributes  to 
them  all  the  misery,  while  the  other  sees  in  them 
the  sole  safeguard  against  destruction.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  importation  was  free, 
but  no  encouragement  was  given  to  exportation ; 
the  object  being  to  lower  prices  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consiuner.  In  the  years  1670  and  1689, 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  importation, 
and  bounties  granted  on  exportation — ^partly  to 
encourage  agriculture,  and  partly  to  indemnify 
the  proprietor  for  a  newly -imposed  land-tax. 
This  first  occasioned  an  artificial  state  of  things. 
■Immense  capitals  were  invested  in  agriculture  : 
the  natural  result  of  which,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, was,  a  gradual  sinking  in  the  price  of  corn, 
which  continued  for  a  long  time.  It  did  not  rise 
again  till  the  year  1756 ;  the  exportation  dimi- 
nished, and  the  bounty  ceased.  Between  the 
years  1688  and  1815,  not  fewer  than  seventy- 
three  difierent  corn-laws  were  passed,  founded 
on  the  most  contradictory  principles;  such  as 
that  all  land  produces  too  much,  or  all  too  little 
com !  How  was  it  possible  that  such  vacillating 
measures   could  have  an  equable  and  advan* 

h3 
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iageous  inflneiice  on  agriculture  and  tlie  eom 
trade?  I  can  only  add  a  few  particulars,  by 
-way  of  illustration  of  this  proceeding. 

1.  llie  law  of  1770  permits  importatioB  and 
exportation,  according  to  a  certain  standard  of 
prices* 

2.  From  1775  to  1790,  wheat  might  be  im- 
ported for  a  duty  of  6€l.  on  the  quarter,  if  the  piiee 
was  above  48<.  » 

3.  From  1790  to  1804,  it  was  fixed  that  wheat 
should  pay  a  duty  of  2«.  Sd.  per  quarter,  if  the 
'price  was  not  above  54f.;  but  that  this  duty 
^ould  be  reduced  to  6d.  immediately  on  its 
rising  above  this  price.  In  consequence  of  ten^ 
porary  circumstances,  a  bounty  was  granted  on 
importation  in  the  year  1795;  in  1798  the  fcNcmer 
.duty  was  again  laid  on;  in  1800  a  bounty  was 
once  more  offered  upon  importation;  and  ai 
length — 

4.  In  the  yejur  1804,  a  new  general  law  was 
passed,  by  which  importation  was  either  per- 
mitted, on  payment  of  a  duty,  or  prohibited^ 
according  to  the  state  of  the  prices  in  twelve 
maritime  districts.  If  the  quarter  was  at  63s.  to 
669.,  the  duty  amounted  to  2s.  6c2. ;  if  higher,  it 
^as  fixed  as  low  as  &d. 

5.  In  the  year  1815,  importation  was  altoge- 
ther prohibited,  so  long  as  the  price  did  not 
exceed  80j.  In  some  years  of  scarcity,  however, 
this  was  not  rigorously  adhered  to. 

6.  In  the  year  1826,  instead  of  a  fixed  duty,  a 
scale  of  duties  was  introduced.  If  the  quarter  is 
^t  629.,  the  duty  is  fixed  at  16s.  Qd.    For  every 
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fiihilling  thut  the  price  ftills,  the  duty  rises  !».; 
for  cveiy  shilling  that  the  price  riises,  the  duty 
falls  Is, ;  and  vihen  the  price  is  73$.  and  above> 
the  duty  is  only  I9. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  these  laws  have  aiisen 
out  of  merely  temporary  circumstances;  the' last 
alone  was  founded  on  a  general  idea — ^namely,  to 
keep  the  prices  steady,  «nd  at  a  certain  heighti 
This  object,  however,  was  not  attained  in  its  fliH 
extent ;  it  rather  served  to  show  that  oth^ 
causes,  especially  productive  or  unproductive 
years,  have  such  an  immense  influence  on  the 
prices,  that  this  regulating  scale  of  duties  ap-^ 
pears  quite  unimportant  and  ineffective  in  the 
comparison.  Mudi  ii^ury  was  also  done  by  the 
mistaken  notion  ''  that  die  price  at  home  could 
not  fall  below  a  certain  point,  on  account  of  the 
duty :  it  must  be  higher,  by  the  amount  of  that 
duty,  at  least,  than  the  price  abroad.'*  On  this 
notion  the  landlords  often  founded  their  de- 
mands, and  tenants  their  offers ;  both  complaiti 
unjustly  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  when  they 
ought  rather  to  attribute  it  to  their  own  false  caU 
culations,.  and  the  aitificial  state  of  things  pro- 
duced by  them. 

With  this,  in  my  opinion,  another  great  error  id 
connected:  this  is,  that  the  corn-dealers  might  now 
reckon  upon  stable  prices,  and  England  dei)end 
on  obtaining,  in  case  of  need,  a  sufficient  supply 
from  abroad.  We,  however,  see — 1.  That  in  late 
years  prices  have  fallen  far  more,  and  the  duty 
risen  proportionably  higher,  than  most  people 
expected; — 2.  That  the  scale  of  duties  was  calcu- 
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latod  oxcUisively  on  the  selling  price  in  England^ 
without  any  regard  to  the  purchase  price.  Both 
are  certainly  connected,  but  by  no  means  necessa- 
rily in  an  unchanging  proportion.  For  instance, 
com  may  be  so  cheap  on  the  continent,  in  a  fniit«<» 
ful  year,  that  England  may  be  inundated  with 
it>  in  spite  of  its  high  import-duty;  or,  on  tho 
contrary,  it  may  be  so  dear  there,  that,  not« 
withstanding  the  reduced  duties,  not  a  bushel 
j»  imported  into  England.  3.  There  hare 
been  agreements  to  purchase,  at  high  nominal 
prices,  in  order  to  raise  the  market-price,  and 
lower  the  duty :  abuses  which  could  not  take 
place  with  a  fixed  duty.  4.  Very  remarkable 
consequences  are  produced  by  the  regulation,  that 
all  foreign  com  must  be  bonded ;  and  that  it 
depends  on  the  owner  when  he  shall  pay  the 
duty,  and  what  quantity  he  shall  take  out  of 
bond,  fi^r  consumption  in  the  country. 

However  the  consequences  of  the  points  here 
stated  or  indicated  may  be  understood  and  ex* 
plained,  the  corn  trade,  which  is  in  itself  very 
precarious,  has  been  rendered  doubly  dangerous, 
nay,  in  part  destroyed,  by  an  artificial  and  fluc- 
tuating system  of  corn-laws.  And  yet  only  a  free 
and  safe  com  trade  can  properly  balance  scarcity 
and  abundance  to  the  general  advantage.  What- 
ever measure,  then,  renders  the  com  trade  in* 
secure,  must  necessarily  affect  agriculture  in  the 
same  manner;  or  how  would  it  be  possible,  for 
the  sake  of  a  temporary  demand  from  England, 
to  change  the  system  of  agriculture  on  the  con- 
tinent, introduce  the  g^rowth  of  wheat,  &c.  &c«  ? 
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But  the  prolongation  of  the  dispute  about:  the! 
corn^aws  is  even  more  prejudicial  to  England 
than  to  the  continent.  No  one  is  able,  with  any 
clegree  of  certainty,  to  calculate  upon  either  an 
artificial,  or  a  natural  state  of  things ;  and- the 
general  apprehensions  are  even  greater  than  the 
circumstances  warrant.  All  are  unanimous  in  the 
assertion^  that  very  many  persons  are  deterred 
from  the  porohase  of  land  and  from  &rming>  wiio 
would  otherwise  gladly  invest  their  capital  in  this 
branch  of  industry. 

What  then  is  it  which  the  two  parties  demand  ? 
One  demands  an  additional  duty  on  the  importa* 
tion  of  corn,  and  a  new  protecting  duty  against 
the  importation  of  wool  and  cattle; — ^the  opposite 
party,  on  the  contrary >  insists  on  the  total  aboli 
tion  of  the  corn-laws.  The  former  forgets;  that 
no  state  can  in  our  days  act  with  injustice  towards 
another,  without  running  the  risk  of  retaliation  i 
and  that  England  would  act  even  more  absiu-dly 
than  Napoleon/  by  adopting  a  system  of  con- 
tinental exclusion,  which  would  promote,  though 
in  a  partial  and  compulsory  manner,  the  inde« 
pendence  of  the  continent  on  English  manu« 
fEKstures.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  price  of  corn  is  scarcely 
lower  on  the  continent  than  in  England ;  that 
the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  has,  therefore,  vir< 
tually  taken  place ;  or,  at  least,  that  a  time  has 
arrived  when  the  abolition  will  be  attended  %vith 
scarcely  any  consequences.  There  is,  besidcs> 
such  an  increasing  importation  from  Canada,  and 
above  all  from  Ireland/  that  the  importation  from 
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the  continent,  and  the  prohibitions  against  it, 
are  quite  insignificant.  Ireland  yearly  contri- 
butes towards  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws, 
which  is  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  whole 
empire.  In  the  year  1788,  the  annual  importa* 
tion  from  Ireland  amounted  to  no  more  tiiaA 
50,000  quarters;  in  the  year  1833,  it  rose  to 
572,000  quarters.  The  average  importation  of 
various  kinds  of  com  from  Ireland  was — 

Qtutrteri. 

1825  to  1829  .  .  .  1,840,000 
1829  ..  1832  .  .  .  2,445,000 
1833 2,614,000 

And  here  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
wheat  is  at  present  of  an  infinitely  superior  and 
heavier  kind  than  formerly.  The  exportation  of 
oats  has  of  late  decreased,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  profitable  cultivation  of  wheat.  The  exporta- 
tion of  bacon  and  butter  from  Waterford  is  greater 
by  one- third  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
the  exportation  of  wheat  has  doubled.  The  na- 
vigation of  the  Shannon  has  increased  sevenfold, 
and  the  communication  has  been  so  greatly  faci- 
litated by  roads,  canals,  and  steam-boats,  that 
distant  places  are  able  to  assist  each  other, 
and  prices  are  more  nearly  balanced  than  ever. 
Including  the  city  dues,  embarking  and  landing, 
the  conveyance  by  the  steam-boats  from  Dublin 
to  Liverpool  costs,  for  a  horse,  from  £1.  &s.  to 
£1.  lOi.;  an  ox  or  cow,  11«.  to  15^.;  a  sheep^ 
Is.  9(1  to  2s.  Id.,  &c.  Fresh  meat  is  brought  from 
Dublin  to  Manchester  in  eighteen  hours. 
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All  this  proves  how  injudicious  and  impossible 
it  is  to  cut  off  English  agriculture  from  the  rest 
of  the  world*    It  further  results  from  this — 

1.  That  if  agriculture  has  made  such  rapid 
advances  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  England,  which  is  so 

'much  more  favoured,  can  have  at  the  same  time 
decreased. 

2.  If  the  Irish  have  derived  less  advantage 
from  it  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  main 
cause  is  the  unhappy  system  of  tenants-at-will, 
under  which  the  increased  produce,  for  the  most 
part,  benefits  the  lessors  alone. 
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Com  Laws — Prussian  Commercial  System — ^Causes  of  Agricul- 
tural Distreaa — Agriculture  in  Pmssia — Com-ient — Stock-^ 
OeneiaL  Obeenratioas. 

London,  Junt  16^  1835.  . 

Thb. opponents  of  the  corn^aws  require,  in  abso* 
lute,  contradiction  to  the  agriculturists,  their  total 
abolition.  Com*  they  affirm,  is,  by  those  laws, 
made,  on  an  average,  20  per  cent,  dearer,  which 
imposes  a  tax  of  14,000,000  upon  the  consumers, 
and  produces  distress  among  the  poor.  The 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws  would  not  reduce  the 
income  of  the  farmers  20  per  cent.,  as  is  assumed ; 
because  the  price  of  many  articles  (first  of  all  the 
com  which  the  farmer  requires  for  his  own  use),  as 
well  as  wages  and  poor-rates,  must  fall  considera- 
bly. A  free  com  trade  is  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ducing steady  prices,  and  is  the  only  certain  gua- 
rantee against  the  greatest  of  all  evils — ^famine. 
Hitherto,  say  they,  the  manufacturer  has  been 
exorbitantly  taxed,  and  unless  wages  are  speedily 
reduced  by  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  English 
manufactured  goods  will  be  unable  to  compete 
with  those  of  other  countries.  England,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  dependence 
on  its  own  agriculture  alone ;  the  most  indispensa- 
ble articles  of  subsistence  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
like  silk  or  cotton.    The  selfish  design  of  raising 
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the  value  of  landed  property,  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  classes,  is  now  palliated  under  the  pretenco 
that  corn-laws  are  the  only  means  of  averting  the 
dangers  of  a  famine,  by  an  artificial  increa9e  of 
the  quantity  grown  at  home.  That  but  a  few 
persons  were  benefited,  at  the  expense  of  all  th^ 
jest,  by  the  high  price  of  com ;  and  it  is  folly 
to  believe  that  foreign  countries  will  continue  to 
purchase  from  England,  if  their  two  staple  ar- 
ticles of  exportation,  com  and  timber,  are  obsti- 
nately excluded.  They  will,  on  the  contrary, 
be  compelled  to  establish  manufactures  of  their 
own,  to  consume  the  surplus  produce  of  their 
agriculture  at  home,  and  their  consumption  of 
English  goods  will  diminish  from  year  to  year. 
Besides  the  corn-laws,  there  is  a  long  list  of 
protecting  duties  for  the  interest  of  agriculture. 
Thus,  for  example,  there  is  a  duty  on 

Butter,  per  cwt 1  11 

Bacon       „ 1  8 

Hops        „ 1  11 

Bape  and  Linseed  oil,  per  ton  39  18 

Perry,  per  tun 22  13 

Cider       „ 21  10 

On  every  Horse 1  0 

The  importation  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs  is 
totally  prohibited ;  but  there  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  importation  may 
be  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  restrictions,  without 
exportation  suffering  in  consequence.  If  the 
price  of  com  rises  only  five  shillings  a  quarter. 
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'fipom  the  effects  of  the  com-laws>  a  burthen  of 
twelve  millioDB  and  a  ha|f  is  imposed  upon  the 
consumers ;  whereas  the  protecting  duties  granted 
to  laaaufactmers  were  absolutely  null,  in  conse*- 
Y}uence  of  the  natiural  superiority  of  the  countfy, 
in  regard  to  the  three  main  branches  of  Englidi 
manufacture ;-— cotton,  wool,  and  metal. 

Permit  me  to  add  some  detached  observation^ 
to  this  statement  of  the  arguments  against  all 
*eom-'lawB.  Not  only  the  theory  of  finance  and 
jcommerce  proves  that  an  uninterrupted  and  un- 
fettered trade  between  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth  is  the  most  natural  and  advantageous 
state  of  things;  but  the  higher  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  religion  enjoin  these  humane  and  bene- 
ficent relations.  But  if  they  do  not  exist — if^ 
^especially  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  per- 
nicious system  of  exclusion,  prohibitions  of  impoit- 
ation,  excessive  duties,  and  consequently  smug- 
gling, prevail— is  not  every  state  obliged,  in  selJF- 
defence,  to  adopt  and  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples ?  Will  it  not  be  ruined,  if,  in  face  of  the 
exclusive  and  prohibitory  system  of  other  coun- 
tries, it  neglects  also  to  exclude  and  to  prohibit  ? 
Is  it  not  a  folly  to  attempt,  when  surrounded  by 
illiberals,  to  be  the  only  liberal  ?  and  will  not  he 
who  rashly,  or  for  the  sake  of  theoretical  fancies, 
takes  the  lead  in  this  course  fall  into  poverty  and 
misery,  while  the  more  prudent  and  considerate 
continue  to  enjoy  a  secure  gain  ? 

All  these  questions,  without  exception,  have 
hitherto  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  both 
by  theoretical  and  practical  men.  But  since  Pnia- 
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sia  (though  its  geographical  figure  is  unfavour- 
able^ though  it  is  surrounded  by  states  which  a<it 
on  the  prohibitory  system,  and,  in  many  otheir 
respects,  is  by  no  means  fortunate),  hs»  had  thb 
•unparalleled  ooujcage  to  adopt,  and  to  apply  for 
-some  years  past,  the  opposite  principles,  this  great 
example  can  no  longer  be  overlooked  or  ridiculed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  attentively  consiv 
dered  and  impartially  appreciated.  It  would  then 
perhaps  appear  that  the  doctrine  of  salutary  re- 
prisals, of  the  necessity  of  outdoing  one  another 
in  exclusion,  of  raising  duties  tiQ  every  state 
attained  to  the  happy  isolation  of  China  or  Ja- 
pan— ^was  and  is  erroneous.  By  pursuing  an 
•opposite  course,  Prussia,  not  to  speak  of  innu- 
merable other  advantages,  has  gained,  chiefly 
in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  by  abolishing 
all  corn-laws  and  laws  against  smuggling,  it  has 
relieved  its  agriculture  and  manufactures  firom  an 
artificial  and  dangerous  situation,  and  has  made 
a  greater  return  to  a  healthy  state  than  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  Secondly  (while  France 
in  particular  remained  wholly  behind,)  it  placed 
*  itself  in  this  respect  a  la  tete  de  la  cmlization ; 
induced  England  (as  Huskisson  himself  con- 
fessed) to  adopt  more  liberal  measures ;  and,  by 
the  force  of  truth  and  disinterestedness,  brought 
reluctant  Germany  to  embrace  the  same  views, 
and  to  form  a  union  which  is  in  every  respect  de- 
serving of  the  highest  approbation ;  and,  if  aSl 
the  members  of  the  league  pursue  a  fiirm  and 
equitable  conduct,  will  produce  firom  year  to  year 
more  valuable  results. 
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Opposed  to  this,  most  recent  theory  and  prao 
ticei,  the  system  of  the  English  corn-laws  is  \vho% 
untenable. .  But  if  it  is  resolved  to  alter  the  state 
of  things  that  has  hitherto  existed^  it  cannot  be 
done  exdusively  in  one  instance,  nor  in  one  diree* 
lion.  Protecting  duties  for  agriculture,  and  pro* 
iecting  duties  for  trade  and  manufactures  stand 
on  the  same  footing,  and  what  is  true  of  the  one 
is  true  of  the  other.  Difficult  and  complex  as 
the  calculation  is,  whether  this  or  that  class  ia 
a  country  is  in  the  long  run  more  heavily  bur** 
theped,  certain  facts  and  results  axe  however 
incontestable  :  for  instance,  that  the  duty  on 
foreign  silks  was  not  imposed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers;  that  the  malt-tax  and  poor-rates 
fall  heavier  upon  them  than  upon  the  consumers 
or  manufacturers,  &c.  An  abolition  of  the  com^ 
laws  must  therefore  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
pensation; or  the  general  rule  should  in  future 
be  adopted,  which  is  essentially  the  foundation  of 
the  Prussian  system ;  viz,  to  impose  taxes  only 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  revenue> 
not  as  protecting  duties  to  favour  certain  branches 
of  industry,  and  to  extend  and  force  it  beyond  its 
natural  limits.  The  comjdaints  of  the  English 
£urmers  and  manufacturers  neutralize  each  other 
as  soon  as  this  common  tendency  of  both  is  over* 
looked.  They  have  only  one  positive  and  im«* 
portant  result ;  namely,  that  they  show  mor^ 
and  more  clearly,  whether  they  will  or  not,  the 
absurdity  of  the  ancient  mercantile  system,  and 
place  in  a  more  brilliant  light  the  advantages  of 
a  freer  intercourse  between  nations. 
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What  avails,  will  many  persons  object,  all  these 
arguments  pro  and  con  f  the  distress  of  the  farmer' 
and  of  the  landowner  is  a  fact ;  and  can  no  more  be 
reasoned  away  than  a  disease  by  the  idle  words 
of  an  ignorant  physician.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  the  distress  exists,  it  however  does  not  exist  ia 
England  only,  but  iR  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
Cbntinent.  The  causes,  therefore,  cannot  be  exclu- 
sively ^English — they  cannot  lie  entirely  in  poor-* 
rates  and  malt-tax ;  in  the  relative  situation  of  the- 
farmer  and  the  manu&cturer;  in  corn-laws,  &c. 
for  the  farmers  and  landowners  on  the  continent 
who  complain  are  little,  or  not  at  all,  affected 
by  these  evils.  Let  us  therefore  say  plainly  wherein 
the  common  error  lies,  and  whence  the  similar  dis- 
order arises.  Not  only  was  a  temporary  state  of 
things,  which  forced  the  produce  and  the  prices 
to  an  unnatural  height,  supposed  to  be  perma- 
nent, but  people  speculated  even  beyond  this* 
height,  and  bought  or  rented  estates  accordingly. 
And  they  did  not  only  buy  and  rent  with  their 
own  money,  but  with  that  of  others,  borrowed  at 
high  interest;  and,  at  the  very  outset,  ordered - 
their  household  and  mode  of  life  (in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  ancient  simplicity),  as  if  money  would ' 
never  be  wanting  for  all  these  extravagant  ex- 
penses. Here  lies  the  true  root  of  much  of  the 
misery,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  complaints. 
But  no  legislation  can  avert  the  consequences 
of  false  speculation ;  nor  ought  it  to  regulate  its 
measures  according  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of 
improvident  bankrupts. 
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But^  it  is  objected*  has  not  the  income  of  the 
livealthj  and  prudent  landowner  declined  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  the  poorer  and  impru- 
dent? Undoubtedly;  but  in  the  first  place  they 
were  not  quite  free  from  the  common  delusion, 
and  raised  their  rents  on  the  same  ground  of  an 
imstable  state  of  things.  Secondly^  this  diminu- 
tion of  revenue  does  not  aifect  only  the  landlord 
and  &rmer,  but  in  a  considerable  degree  all 
dasses  of  citizens. 

.  As  the  commercial  world  has  sometimes,  as 
if  intoxicated*  run  into  mad  speculations*  and 
ftacied  that  rapid  gains  must  continue  to  rise  ad 
infinitum,  so  the  farmers  were  enticed  and  de* 
luded  by  individual  indications  and  occurrences. 
Thus,  for  instance,  some  celebrated  agriculturists 
in  England  sold  a  bull  for  1000  guineas ;  sixty- 
one  cows  and  calves  for  78S8L*  forty-seven  cowa 
and  calves  for  71681. ;  one  hir^d  three  rams  fos 
120OL.  and  seven  for  2000  guineas*.  An  acre  of 
land  was  let  from  seven  to  twelve  guineasf ,  &c. 
Not  a  few  persons  believed  in  this  agricultural 
gold-mine,  and  all  were  weU  contented  with  the 
consequences  which  resulted  from  it.  On  com- 
paring the  average  of  rents  from  1781  to  1794,  it 
appears  that  they  had  risen  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent. ;  and  even  now*  in  these  times,  so 
bitterly  complained  ot,  they  are*  in  spite  of  all  re- 
ductions* ninety  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the 
years  from  1781  to  1794^*    But  those  who  call 

*  British  Husbandry,  vol.  i.  f  Report,  p.  278. 

I  Report  on  Agriculture^  quest;  11355. 
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a  reduction  of  rents  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  intolerable,  and  would  -most  injudicioiisly 
make  up  for  this  deficiency  by  an  increase  of  the 
import  duties,  should  be  further  reminded,  that 
they  now  receive  these  rents  in  coin,  and  not,  as 
in  former  years,  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency ;, 
and  that  since  the  prices  of  so  many  other  things^ 
especially  manufactured  goods,  have  very  much 
declined,  they  are  able  to  purchase  just  as  much 
with  a  smaller  sum  as  they  formerly  could  with  a 
larger. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  point  indicated 
above.  If  all  capitals,  in  whatever  manner  they 
may  be  employed  (in  manufactures,  commerce,  the. 
fimds,  &c.),  now  return  less  than  formerly ;  if  the« 
rate  of  interest  has  everywhere  fallen,  how  can  tha 
land-owner  require  and  expect  that  he  alone  shall 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule  ?  The  income  pro- 
duced by  the  money  which  he  has  invested  in. 
the  purchase  or  improvement  of  land  decreases* 
like  all  others;  and  for  this  circumstance,  this 
&ct,  legislation  has  no  compulsory  remedy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  landlord  envoys  with  his. 
fellow-citizens  the  advantages  of  accumulated 
capital  and  lower  interest.  He  who  is  willing 
V>  see  and  hear,  may  find  sufficient  proofs  of  all 
these  assertions  in  the  instructive  '  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Agriculture.'  He 
who  can  give  proper  security  (said  Mr.  Webb)  can 
borrow  money  upon  land  at  three  and  a  quarter 
to  four  per  cent.  In  the  &vourable  years,  from 
1808  to  1815,  (says  Mr.  Wright,)  people  bou^t 
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and  hired  land  too  dear,  and  lived  on.  too  great 
a  scale,  and  tliey  now  find  it  diffieult  and  un* 
pleasant  to  submit  to  certain  retrenchments.  He 
who  was  free  from  debt,  active,  acquainted  with 
his  business,  and  a  good  manager,  is  not  ruined« 
though  so  much  is  not  gained  in  a  short  time  as 
formerly. 

We  find  the  same  facts  and  results  in  Prussia. 
He  who  purchased  large  estates  with  little  money^ 
or  took  them  on  lease,  and  persevered  in  the  old 
itiipei*fect  sj^stem  of  agriculture,  has  been  irre- 
trievably ruined.     He  who  did  not  venture  be- 
yond his  ability  in  his  engagements  and  expenses, 
and  always  adapted  his  modes  of  culture  to  the 
existing  state  of   things,    has    maintained  his 
ground, — nay,  he  has  gained  something.     At  the 
same  time  an  important  consequence  ensued  from 
the  distress  of  the  former.     It  appeared  that  the 
landowner  must  be  a  farmer,  as  much  as  the 
owner  of  a  manufactory  is  a  manufacturer.     It  is 
only  when  the  profit,  which  becomes  insufficient 
by  being  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
comes  into  one  hand,  that  chief  of  the  distress 
complained  of  vanishes.  Nobody  thinks  of  buying 
a  sugar  manufactory,  a  ribbon  or  silk  manufac* 
tory,  if  he  has  no  acquaintance  whatever  with 
those  trades ;  he  does  not  suppose  that  he  can  let 
it  to  advantage,  and  that  the  manufacturer,  be- 
sides ample  profit  to  himself,  can  pay  a  high  rent. 
And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  agriculture? 
The  times  are  past  when  a  wholly  ignorant  per- 
son might  carry  it  on  with  advantage^  or  manage 
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large  farms.  The  person  and  capital  are  of  more 
importance  than  ever.  But^  as  we  have  seen^  the 
land-owner  who  farms  his  own  estate,  can  raise 
capital  more  easily  than  the  tenant,  and  agri- 
culture was,  and  must  remain,  a  nohle  employ- 
ment. 

If,  however,  the  farming  of  large  estates  by  the 
owner  (capital,  knowledge,  and  activity  being 
equal)  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  farming  by  a 
tenant,  and  if  the  former  more  easily  bears  acci- 
dents and  unfavourable  temporary  circumstances 
than  the  latter,  this  is  far  more  the  case  with 
smaller  estates. 

Even  the  larger  English  farmers  (it  is  alleged 
by  many  witnesses)  by  no  means  avail  them- 
selves of  the  discoveries  of  theorists  and  the 
experience  of  practical  men,  to  the  same  extent 
as  manufacturers  do.  The  former  live  more 
isolated,  read  and  hear  much  less  than  is  sup- 
posed, have  their  predilections  and  their  habits ; 
whereas  the  latter  are  compelled  to  adopt  with- 
out delay  every  improvement,  or  run  the  risk  of 
being  outstripped  and  driven  from  the  market. 

The  fluctuation  and  sinking  of  prices  has,  in 
latter  times,  induced  many  farmers  rather  to  pay 
a  corn-rent  than  a  money-rent.  Tliis  expedient 
or  remedy  appears,  however,  to  be  insufficient : 
for,  1st.  The  average  prices  of  former  years  prove 
little  or  nothing  for  succeeding  years.  2nd.  The 
payment  in  kind,  or  according  to  the  prices  of 
the  last  current  year,  is,  in  cases  of  bad  crops,  the 
most  oppressive  of  all.  3rd.  It  is  an  inaccurate 
mode,  while  the  kinds  of  cultivation  are  so  dif- 

VOL.   II.  I 
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ferent,  to  pay  the  whole  rent  in  corn,  or  to  calcn* 
late  it  on  the  price  of  corn.  Consequently  it 
vould  be  neoessaiy  to  fix  a  nxaidmam  and  a 
minim«m  for  Tery  abundant  and  for  very  nnpro* 
dactive  harvests,  or  to  have  regard  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  com  reaped,  and  to  the  market  prices ; 
and  thus  we  again  approach  a  mean  price  which 
ia  best  expressed  in  money. 

In  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  the 
fiemncr  nsoaUy  obtains  the  land  without  being 
bound  to  pay  for,  or  take^  the  stock.  This  mode 
is  highly  commended,  among  others,  by  Messrs. 
Kennedy  and  Grainger,  in  their  work  on  'The 
present  State  of  Tenancy  of  Land  in  Oreat  Bri* 
tain,'  because  a  fsffmer  of  small  property  may 
venture  on  a  greater  undertaking,  keeps  his 
capital  together  for  improvements,  and  does  not 
eadianst  his  means  on  taking  possession.  This 
mode,  the  liberty  of  purchasing  the  cattle,  farm- 
ing utensils,  &c.,  anywhere,  and  in  any  manner,  or 
of  bringing  them  with  him,  may  have  its  advan- 
tages, but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proof  is  not 
complete.  For  if  the  stock  necessary  for  the 
business  of  the  farm  belongs  to  the  landlord,  he 
can  of  course  demand  a  higher  rent  than  if  he 
lets  only  the  bare  ground  and  the  empty  bams 
and  outhouses.  If  the  tenant  iniio  goes  away  ia 
not  paid  for  any  improvements,  he  will  endeavour 
not  to  leave  any  behind  him.  If  the  new  comer 
must  purchase  or  bring  aU  with  him^  the  same 
capital  is  invested  in  these  things,  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  it  is  more  convenient  and 
advantageous,  or  more  inconvenient  and  preju- 
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dicial,  to  receive  Ibem  from  tbe  farmer  who  re* 
moves,  at  an  appraisement,  or  at  a  price  mutuaUy 
agreed  npon.  AH  stock  has  its  Talue  in  money, 
and  he  who  parts  with  it  must  reckon  upon  the 
interest  of  the  capital  invested  in  it,  and  obtain 
it  by  some  means  or  other. 

JtrMe  \7ih. 

Though  all  I  have  meant  to  say,  or  said,  in 
the  preceding  account  is,  if  not  circumstantially 
detailed,  yet  touched  upon,  permit  me,  in  con- 
clusion, to  put  together  some  few  thoughts  and 
opinions  under  different  heads. 

1. — The  com  laws  are  at  this  moment,  when 
the  prices  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain 
are  almost  equal,  a  dead  letter,  and  the  present 
time  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  over  with- 
out making  an  approach  to  a  natural  state  of 
things,  before  the  whole  system  is  violently  over- 
thrown in  a  year  of  scarcity. 

2. — ^No  scale  of  duties,  no  importation,  regu- 
lates the  prices  in  the  country ;  but  above,  all, 
the  abundance  or  deficiency  of  the  harvest  For 
instance,  there  were  imported 
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According  to  JacoVs  estimate,  the  Harvest  pro- 
duced 

In  1820        .        16,000,000  quarters 

1824  .    11,500,000 

1825  .  .   12,700,000 

1826  .    13,000,000 

1827  .        12,530,000 
The  total  import  amounted  from  1816  to  1828 

to  6,780,000  quarters ;  therefore  on  an  average 
for  one  year  565,000,  or  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  consumption. 

3. — The  question,  whether  England  is  able  to 
supply  itself  with  com,  evidently  depends  on  the 
abundance  of  the  harvest  and  the  progress  of 
agriculture ;  but  not  less  on  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  the  constantly  increasing  consumption  of 
potatoes.  High  duties  do  not  produce  great 
crops,  nor  do  low  duties  necessarily  lead  to  the 
decline  of  national  agriculture. 

4. — ^The  greater  freedom  and  equality  with 
which  the  corn  trade  is  carried  on,  the  more 
easily  wiU  England  be  able  to  draw  upon  foreign 
countries  for  the  supplies  of  which  she  has  need. 

5. — The  distress  of  the  farmers  and  land- 
owners is  not  a  general,  unmitigated,  deadly  evil : 
it  is  merely  a  crisis,  which  may  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  natural,  healthy 'state.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  important  class  of  the  day- 
labourers  is  not  affected  by  this  crisis,  unless  the 
seeds  of  disease  are  introduced  among  them  t>y 
a  false  application  of  the  poor-laws. 

6. — In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1439  acred 
of  common  land  were  enclosed ;  under  George  I. 
17,000;    under    George    II.,    318,000;    under 
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George  III.,  2,804,000.  Between  1811  and 
1831  the  number  of  agricultural  families  in  Eng- 
land were  augmented  by  64,000;  those  employed 
in  trade  and  manufactures  159,000;  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  Grreat  Britain  4,000,000.  The 
importation  of  provisions  has  not  risen  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  consumption.  Hence  it 
incontrovertibly  follows  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
condition  and  the  profits  of  the  tenant  and  land- 
lord, yet 

a.  —  The  price  of  that  indispensable  article 
com  can  never  fall  for  a  long  period  below  the 
cost  of  production ;  not  even  when,  as  in  Prussia, 
importation  from  abroad  is  permitted  and  facili- 
tated. 

6. — English  agriculture,  with  comparatively  the 
smallest  number  of  hands,  produces  the  largest 
crops,  and  supports  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals  not  agriculturists.  But  if  the 
number  of  agriculturists  is  comparatively  smaller, 
and  the  quantity  produced  greater  than  in  other 
places,  the  capitals  must  be  larger,  the  mode 
of  cultivation  better ;  knowledge  of  the  business 
more  general;  the  facilities  (for  instance,  good 
roads,  canals,  navigation,  &c.)  more  numerous; 
it  necessarily  follows,  in  a  word,  that  English 
agriculture,  if  we  take  a  general  view,  must  be 
on  the  whole  flourishing,  progressive,  and  more 
perfect  than  in.  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
And  of  this  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded ;  not- 
withtanding  all  tlie  lamentations  which  distress 
hero  Mid  there  extorts,  or  which  party  spirit  has 
often  put.forward  to  serve  itspwn  ends,  but  whioh 
will  hardly  serve  its  turn  much  longer. 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 

Maonfacturea — Comparison  of  ancient  Times  with  modem — Rela- 
tions of  Master,  Journeyman,  and  Apprentice,  in  the  Middle 
Ages — Guilds  •Causes  of  their  Decline — Advantages  of  fhe 
old  System — Law  of  Master  and  Apprentice — Factory  Chil- 
dren— Factory  Bill — Condition  of  Workmen  —  Machineiy — 
Comparative  Production  of  England — Steam  and  Human 
Labour. 

The  materials  for  my  letters  have  been  so  abun* 
dant,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  touch  upon 
some  most  important  subjects.  I  have  been  in 
part  withheld  from  doing  so  until,  by  reading 
and  conversation,  I  had  enlarged  my  ii^ormation 
and  removed  some  of  my  various  doubts.  This 
has  not  yet  been  completely  accomplished ;  never- 
theless I  shall  give  free  course  to  my  pen  and 
my  thoughts,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled 
hereafter  to  correct  whatever  errors,  and  fill  up 
whatever  chasms,  my  present  imperfect  knowledge 
may  occasion. 

The  subjects  I  am  now  going  to  touch  upon 
(to  treat  were  saying  far  too  much),  n«raely, 
manufactures^  trade,  finance,  the  taxes^  and  ike 
public  debt»  are  of  such  immeasurable  extend 
and  so  intimately  connected,  that  I  have  more 
need  than  ever  to  bespeak  your  indulgence  in 
behalf  of  the  want  of  arrangement,  the  omis- 
sions, and  the  repetitions  which  you  will  doubtless 
find. 
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If  we  begm  with  manuficttares,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  the  infinite  difference  between  former 
times  and  present^  both  as  to  persons  and 
things.  You  know  that  I  have  frequently  en- 
tered the  lists  against  the  absolute  eontema^s 
of  ancient  institntions.  I  advert  to  them  again 
here,  because  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  present  can  be  clearly  discerned  Qnly  on 
a  comparison  with  the  past.  In  the  middle 
ages,  we  find  the  persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures in  a  three-fold  gradation:  master,  jour- 
n^man,  and  apprentice.  We  find  also  the  con- 
nexion of  the  former  with  the  main  body,  of 
which  his  vocation  constituted  him  a  member, — 
the  guild.  In  what,  let  us  ask,  consisted  the 
advantages  of  this  order  of  things  ? 

First, — The  goodness  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle,— ^the  product, — was  guaranteed  by  the  time 
devoted  to  learning  the  craft;  by  preliminary 
examination  and  probation,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  competent  persons.  It  was  an  obligation^  sanc- 
tioned both  by  law  and  by  honour,  to  reject  all 
incompetent  candidates. 

Seomdly, — The  instruction  in  the  trade  or 
craft  was  connected  with  domestication  m  the 
fiunily,  and  the* education  of  the  apprentice  by 
the  &mily.  Between  master,  journeyman,  and 
apprentice  there  existed,  not  only  a  material,  but 
a  moral  connexion^  often  drawn  closer  by  the 
ties  of  marriage. 

Thirdly, — ^The  variations  in  the  state  and  rela- 
tions of  commerce  and  of  prices  were  compara- 
tively slight ;  they  seldom  went  to  ruin,  or  even 
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greatly  to  impoverish  the  manufiioturer.  The 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear  were  proportion- 
.ally  slight.  The  small  number  of  dependants  .of 
the  master>^a  few  journeymen  and  apprentioeB, 
—easily  found  means  to  adapt  themadlvea  to;  or 
to  overcome*  the  altered  circumstances. 
.  Fourth|*-The  guild  was  not  merely  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  it  had  also  It 
military  and  a  poHtieal  or  civic  character  and  im- 
portance. By  the  guild,  men  passed  from  the  mere 
atomistic  system,  which  recognizes  only  indivi- 
daals>  as  such,  in  the  state,  into  an  association 
actuated  by  a  common  thought,  and  tending  to  a 
common  purpose.  Out  of  the  idea  of  all  these 
organs,  which  exercised  a  mutual  restraint  atld 
influence  on  each  other,  arose  that  of  the  Com* 
munity ;  and  hence  we  arrive  at  the  State, — an 
idea  with  which,  I  must  repeat,  the  much-landed 
atomistic  tendency  of  some  modem  political  doc^ 
trines  is  often  at  direct  variance. 

I  assume  that  you  will  not  contest  this  favour^* 
able  view  of  ancient  institutions,  which  is  borne 
out  by  history ;  and  shall  proceed  to  the  question,--^ 
What  is  the  cause  of  their  decline  and  disappear* 
ancc  ?  Answer — ^First,  as  soon  as  the  guilds  be- 
came close,~-as  soon  as,  from  sordid  and  selfish 
motives,  they  threw  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  new 
members,  and  obtained  an  abusive  monojpoly  and 
command  over  prices, — the  guarantee  for  the  good- 
ness of  their  wares  lost  all  meaning  and  value. 
The  incompetent  often  ruled  in  the  gaild,  a^d 
the  most  skilful  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible^ to  gain  a  livelihood.    In  the  second  pl&ee> 
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many  trader  demand  a  combination  of  more  handb 
and  more  implements  than  are  at  the  command 
of  an  ordinary  master^  and  these  gradually  grcW 
into  vrhat  we  now  call  manu&cturers. 
.  Connected  with  this  was,  Thirdly,  the  formation 
of  large  ciqpitals,  by  means  of  combination ;  and 
hence*  the  impossibility  for  the  poor  to  compete 
.with  the  ridb.  '   ' 

Fourthly, — The  development  of  individuals  ^nd 
of  nations  t<)ok  such  a  turn,  that  the  collective 
idea  of  a  guild,  and  the  collective  idea  of  the 
sum  of  them  no  longer  afforded  a  convenient  cle* 
m^it  of  political  institutions.  Just  as  little  was  the 
city- guard,  or  militia,  adapted  for  carrying  on  war 
on  a  large  8cdb«  or  according  to  modem  tactics. 
In  short,  a  multitude  of  causes  rendered  it  as  im- 
possible to  retain  the  old  state  of  things  unal- 
tered, as  it  would  now  be  to  restore  it.  I  must, 
however,  maintain,  that  some  portions  of  the  old 
institutions  might  be  usefully  adopted  in  con* 
junction  with  the  new ;  that,  indeed,  spite  of  the 
astonishing  results  of  the  modem  system,  some 
advantages  are  lost,  which  have  not  been,  which 
perhaps  never  can  be,  repaired. 

These  appear  to  me  to  consist  in  the  simple 
and  genuine  humanity  which  marked  the  relations 
of  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  mildest* 
the  kindest  proprietor  of  a  great  manufactory 
cannot  possiUy  organize  anything  like  a  domes- 
tic life  in  common  with  his  numerous  work- 
men. He  is  so  £ar  removed  from  them,  that  any 
intellectual  or  moral  community,  or  mutual  influ- 
&aoe — any  immediate  or  personal  education — is 
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out  of  the  questioii.  Thus  the  democratic 
of  the  vorkmen  stand  apa?^  neglected^  or  h 
lent :  the  relation  of  master  to  man  has  Tanished, 
or  is  totally  altered.  Least  of  all  ea»  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  lords  of  manufactories  act  ae  a  bond 
of  union  in  that  domestie  life  which  iiormaiy  grew 
out  of  the  life  of  the  artisan.  Children  indeed 
there  are,  and  in  countless  numbers;  Ae  reflse^ 
tions  which  their  appearance  suggests  axe  but  too 
obviousL  The  manufecturer  excels  any  master  of 
old  times  in  wealth  and  magnificence;  whether 
he  surpasses  him  in  that  security  and  serenity  of 
existence  whidi  arose  from  the  moderation  of  his 
gains  and  his  expenditure  may  be  questicmed. 

Who  then,  we  may  inquire,  has  gained  by  aH 
the  changes  whidi  modem  times  have  produced, 
if  not  the  manu&cturer  and  his  workman?  Per- 
haps those  for  whom  they  work — ^the  buyer^  the 
public.  And  if  buyers  are,  in  another  point 
of  view,  sellers,  the  gain  must  be  distributed 
orer  all. 

I  pass  on  from  this  snggestire  prefiace,  to  de- 
tails, and  begin  again  with  persons.  In  early 
times,  apprentices  were  usually  taken  by  masters 
on  a  special  agreement,  in  which  it  was  set  down 
what  was  to  be  given,  and  what  required  in 
return.  If  there  were  lawfel  groimds  for  the 
apprentice  quitting  his  master  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  the  latter  was  oMiged  to  return 
a  portion  of  the  prenuum  (determined  by  a 
magistrate).  If  the  afqfyrentice  left  his  master 
without  reason,  he  was  bound  to  make  him  com- 
pensation.   The  master  might  keep  his  appren*- 
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tice  in  order ;  but  if  he  or  his  wife  beat  him,  thin 
was  held  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  contract  If,  on  the  other  hand,  th6 
apprentice  struck  his  master  or  mistress^  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  year. 

Many  humane  persons  have  maintained,  thai 
the  children  who  work  in  factories  are  in  a  ftr 
WGorse  condition  than  apprentices  were  formerly, 
or  even  than  negro  slaves.  These  children,  say 
their  advocates,  though  but  firom  nine  to  fourteen 
years  old,  work  firom  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a-day ; 
and,  when  they  are  discharged,  exhausted  with 
toil,  hurry  to  the  gin-shop ;  suSbcating  heat  and 
dust,  constrained  and  uneasy  postures,  double  the 
burthen  of  this  excessive  and  protracted  labour, 
and  destroy  their  health. 

Instruction  and  education  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  Sunday-schools,  to  which  the  weary 
children  are  taken  on  the  only  day  on  which 
they  could  enjoy  bodily  relaxation,  are  but  a 
miserable  substitute  for  a  real  education.  I  need 
not  say  that  philanthropists  and  parents  were 
found,  in  great  numbers,  who  desired  an  ame- 
Eoration  of  tho  condition  of  these  poor  children  *, 
and  on  the  27th  of  June,  1832,  Lord  Morpeth 
presented  a  petition  on  the  subject,  which  mea- 
sured 2322  feet  in  length*. 

On  these  complaints  were  founded  proposals 
for  shortening  the  period  of  work,  making  it 
obligatory  to  send  children  to  school,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  things  of 

*  Hansard,  iii.  1055. 
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ihis  nature  can  ncitlier  be  regulated  not  removed 
^y  legislation; — that  the  employment  of  the  chil* 
ilren  was  by  no  means  so  laborious  and  painful  as 
it  had  been  described^  but  (since  the  machines 
executed  by  far  the  hardest  parts). generally  of  a 
kind  requiring  no  great  exertion ; — that  they  were 
as  healthy^  on  an  average^  as  other  children,  and 
the  operative  manufacturer  as  long-lived  as  the 
husbandman.  If  the  time  of  labour  were  re-> 
duced,  the  wages  must  of  course  be  reduced,  or 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  be  raised  in 
proportion.  But  as  the  latter  is  impossible,  on 
aocount  of  the  competition  of  other  countries,  the 
former  must  of  necessity  be  resorted  to;,  in  which 
case  the  condition  of  the  workman  will  be  ren- 
dered infinitely  worse  by  this  pretended  relief. 

And  so  it  has  turned  out.  The  '  Factory  Bill/ 
for  regulating  the  hours  of  wages,  providing  for 
sending  the  children  to  school,  &c.,  has  remained, 
in  great  measure,  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  masters 
and  workmen  of  manufactories  form  such  airange- 
ments  with  each  other  as  they  will  or  can. 

The  complaints  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  factory  children  are  far  from  embracing  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  case :  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
wages  of  the  adult  workmen  are  generally  so  de** 
pressed,  that  they  cannot  subsist  upon  them,  and 
are  thus  driven  to  illegal  measures  (such  as  com- 
binations for  raising  wages). 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  it  is  not  the  depres- 
sion of  wages,  but  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
workmen,  which  causes  their  misery,  and  that 
those  who  receive  the  highest  wages  are  gene- 
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rally  the  most  dissolute.  The  assertion  that  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  depends  entirely  on  his 
earnings  is  false  and  mischievous ;  it  depends 
quite  as  much  on  his  expenditure.  If,  instead  6f 
the  threo  shillings  he  received  a  few  years  ago,  he 
now  receives  twoi  and  with  these  two  can  buy 
more  bread,  beer,  meat,  and  manufactured  goodb 
than  before  with  the  three,  his  condition  is,  in 
fact,  improved.  That  this  is  actiuiUy  the  case 
may  be  proved  by  accurate  calculations,  and  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  workmen,  from  the  large  deposits  in  the 
savings-banks,  and  from  many  other  facts.  The 
trades'  unions,  from  which  many  apprehended  the 
entire  dissolution  of  social  order,  have  almost 
disappeared;  they  have,  at  least,  become  quite 
insignificant  since  the  over-rigorous  laws  against 
combination  were  repealed,  the  causes  of  artificial 
excitement  thus  removed,  and  those  who  sought 
a  cheap  martyrdom,  and  a  base  celebrity^  thrown 
back  into  their  original  obscurity. 

It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
poverty  and  mistaken  notions  are  still  to  be 
found.     They  chiefly  arise — 

First, — From  the  want,  already  mentioned,  of 
a  stricter  community  of  interest,  and  a  better 
understanding  between  manufacturers  and  their 
workmen.  What  can  no  longer  be  effected  by 
domestic  influence  must  be  done,  as  far  as  pos« 
sible — very  inadequately  it  must  be — ^by  school 
education. 

Secondly, — ^Workmen  who  are  only  competent 
to  execute  the  simplest  processes  cannot  possibly' 
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hare  More  than  the  smallest  wages :  tkej  expee^ 
hamtffer,  to  live  as  well  as  the  skilled  and  con- 
sequently highly-paid  workman, — ^though  the]f 
sometimes  refuse  to  learn  anything  new,  or  to 
take  any  pains  to  improTO  in  their  own  dep«rt^ 
ment« 

Thirdly, — ^The  introduction  of  machinery  has, 
for  the  moment,  thrown  many  workmen  out  of 
their  accustomed  employment ;  prudence  and  jus- 
tice, therefore,  equally  demand  that  the  legis- 
lature and  the  manu&cturers  should  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  ftcilitate  the  transfer  of 
Cheir  labour  into  new  channels.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  **  hand-loom  weavers"  have  suffered 
severely  of  late  years, — though  no  machine  can 
effect  exactly  what  gives  its  peculiar  superiority 
to  hand*weaving. 

The  hatred  of  machinery  is  daily  on  the  de- 
cline. Popular  ynritings  have  tended  to  enlighten 
the  lower  classes,  and  works  like  that  of  Mr. 
Babbage  the  higher,  on  the  true  bearings  of  this 
question.  How  times  are  altered  in  this  respect ! 
You  and  I  well  remember  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Rector  Snethlage,  in  a  long  treatise 
en  the  subject — that  all  machines  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  only  little  models  preserved  in  cabi- 
nets and  museums,  as  proofs  of  the  power  of 
human  intellect  and  skill — ^that  this  nonsense, 
actually  passed  with  many  for  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  not  more  certain  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  than  that  since  the  invention,  and  by 
means  of  the  employment,  of  machinery,  more 
people  can  be,  and  actiially  are,  employed  than 
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before.  He  who  doabt»  ibis  should  read  the 
works  I  have  alliidedto  above.  TwoexampleB 
are  all  I  can  find  looai  fer  her& 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  amual 
censumption  of  cotton  goods  in  England  asioanted 
to  twclTe  mOUoiis  of  yuds:  it  now  mount,  to 
four  hundared  millioDs.  This  article,  therefore, 
which  contributes  so  matermlly  to  the  healthj 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  innocent  pleasure  of  the 
lower  classes,  has  been  increased  in  a  ratio  infi- 
nitely greater  than  the  population.  A  far  greater 
number  of  workmen  are  employed  than  bef<Hre> 
while  every  individual  in  the  country  participates 
in  the  advantages.  What  perhaps  350,000  people 
now  produce,  would  have  required  42,000,000 
hands  half  a  century  ago :  that  is  to  say,  one  man 
now  accomplishes  as  much  as  a  hundred  and  fifty 
did  at  that  period. 

According  to  a  calculation  now  before  me,  one 
workman  now  produces  as  much  as  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  in  former  times;  or  252,297  per- 
sons employed  in  the  cotton  manufactories  of  a 
large  district  of  England  now  produce  as  much 
as  would  formerly  have  required  67,000,000  of 
hands.  And  this  wondrous  augmentation  of 
human  power  and  human  dominion  over  matter 
ought  to  be  destroyed,  or  denounced  as  a  cala- 
mity !  A  century  ago  the  use  of  stockings  was 
confined  to  comparatively  few ;  now  50,000  fa- 
milies are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  them ; 
and  the  export  amounts  to  l,200,000Z. — i.e.,  to  as 
much  as  the  value  of  the  whole  cotton  manu- 
factory m  1760. 
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With  the  consumption  of  one  bushel  of  coals, 
which  costs  threepence^  or  a  fourth  of  a  shilling, 
a  steam-engine  raises  as  much  water  as  could  be 
raised  by  human  labour  for  fifty  shillings.  If  the 
coals  employed  in  England,  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  manufactures  and  commerce^  were  re* 
placed  by  human  hands,  the  whole  agricultural 
population  would  be  required  to  execute  the  same 
quantity  of  work.  But  the  profits  of  their  labour 
would  not  nearly  suffice  for  their  subsistence — not 
even  were  coals  twenty  times  as  dear  as  they  now 
are :  the  inevitable  effects  of  which  would  be  to 
annihilate  all  those  manufactures  which  are  calcu- 
lated upon  cheap  fuel. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

Systems  of  Trade — Truck  System — ^Wages—Iron— CoAls— Silk 
—«Wool*~Gotton— State  of  Maau&durea  and  Mftaufachmni 
ia  Sngland. 

Xoiufofty  June  16, 1835. 

I  HAVE  directed  your  attention  to  the  different 
modes  of  carrying  on  trades  and  manufactures  in 
the  middle  ages  and  in  modern  times.  Of  the 
e:ri6tence  and  importance  of  this  difference  no  one 
can  doubt.  But  it  is  not  universal — ^it  applies 
only  to  some  of  the  larger  manufactures,  while 
many  hand-labours  are  carried  on  in  the  old  sys- 
tem, or  in  modes  nearly  akin  to  it.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  most 
numerous  trades.     There  are  in  England — 

13,884  Ship-builders. 

18,859  Carters,  and  drivers  of 

various  vehicles. 
19,000  Millers. 
22,000  Grocers. 
28,000  Bakers. 
35,000  Butchers. 
49,000  Masons. 
58,000  Smiths. 
74,000  Tailors. 
133,000  Shoemakers,  &c. 

The  greater  number  of  trades  carried  on  by 
masters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices,  still  afford 
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some  of  the  advantages  I  mentioned  in  my  former 
letter^  while  they  have  gotten  rid  of  many  abuses 
which  had  crept  in.  But  to  want  to  crowd  manu- 
factories of  silk,  cotton^  &c.  into  the  space  of 
ordinary  rooms,  is  to  push  the  love  for  the  old 
system  to  folly.  They  have  all  taken  their  natu?- 
ral  direction,  and  have  changed,  or  remained  un- 
changed, as  the  nature  of  things  required. 

Before  I  give  you  some  details  on  certain 
branches  of  manufacture,  I  must  mention  the 
80-called  'truck  system.'  It  eonaisla  mainly  in 
this, — ^that  the  master -manufisbcturers  pay  their 
workmen,  not  in  money,  but  in  commodities.  The 
opponents  of  this  system,  in  and  out  of  Plurlii^ 
ment,  maintained  that  its  certain  tendency  waa 
indirectly  to  depreciate  wages,  and  that  chi^y 
for  the  advantage  of  the  master.  When  a  maB 
receives  money,  he  knows  what  he  ha» ;  when  1m 
receives  goods,  he  has  to  consider  not  only  the 
quantity,  but  the  quality,  wliich  is  so  difficult  to 
determine.  The  prudent  workman  can  lay  by 
money,  but  he  can  save  nothing  out  of  the  bad 
butter  and  rank  cheese  which  he  is  forced  to  take 
at  high  prices,  under  pain  of  being  tiumed  off*. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  conditiona  relating  to  wages 
could  be  determined  at  the  will  of  the  masters. 
They  depend  on  a  hundred  things,  more  espe- 
cially on  demand  and  on  prices.  No  legislation 
can  ensure  that  labour  shall  be  exclusively  paid 
in  money ;  and  the  contrary  system  has  often 
been  attended  with  the  best  effects :  for  instance, 

*  Hansard,  i.  1043;  W.  924;  tiu.  9. 
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among  the  Seoteh  agricultural  ktbouxeia.  Wbea  a 
Blaster  provides  that  bis  workmen  dionld  find  all 
.the  artidea  of  which  they  have  the  most  constani 
need,  in  their  immediate  nei^hbonrhood,  and  at 
reasonable  prices>  this  k  a  great  advantage  to 
them,  for  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  smaller 
profits  than  the  Uttle  grocer  or  dealer.  There  is 
no  question  of  throwing  masses  of  goods  of  their 
own  manufacture  upon  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
to  sell  again :  this  would  be  knpracticable;  the 
only  thing  attempted  ia,  by  introducing  a  system 
of  payment  in  the  most  necessary  articles  of  con- 
aamption>  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the  metallic 
cxcculation.  The  prevaiKng  evib,  it  was  added^ 
were  no  more  the  consequences  of  the  truck  system, 
than  they  formerly  were  of  the  price  of  provision^ 
or  of  the  forestalling  and  regrating,  so  long  the 
object  of  popular  and  legal  persecution.  But 
granting  that  the  truck  system  involved  a  depre< 
ciation  of  wages — this  depreciation  cannot  be  pre- 
vented when  the  producing  causes  exist ;  and  if 
the  truck  system  were  prohilnted,  the  master 
manufSeM^turers  would  then  be  compelled  to  pay 
lower  money  wages.  If  the  causes  of  «iy  change 
unfavourable  to  the  workman  are  not  in  operar 
tion,  he  leaves  the  master  who  underpays  him» 
and  seeks  better  wages  elsewhere. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  general  laws  can 
regulate  or  prevent  private  contracts  of  this  kind. 
People  pay  after,  as  they  did  befinre,  in  money, 
or  in  orders  for  commodities ;  and  the  receivers 
find  themselves  equally  well,  or  equally  ill,  off 
under  both  systems ;  and  are  either  able  to  make 
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better  terms^  or  arc  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
resistless  force  of  circumstances.  That  these, 
however^  are  by  no  means  worse^  generally,  than 
in  former  times^  may^  as  I  haye  said^  be  distinctly 
proved;  and  individual  cases  of  poverty  cannot 
possibly  be  removed  or  remedied  by  general  laws 
regulating  wages. 

I  give  a  few  details  on  particular  manufac- 
tures. 

.  1.  Iron, — For  a  time  the  price  of  iron  wares 
sank,  because  the  demand  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  supply.  The  weekly  wages  of  a  workman^ 
however,  still  amounted  to  from  24^.  to  30.?.  In  the 
year  1780,  70,000  tons  were  smelted ;  in  the  year 
1831,  750,000  tons ;  that  is,  twice  as  much  as  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  From  this  arises  such 
an  universal,  convenient,  and  profitable  applica* 
tion  of  iron  to  a  thousand  different  purposes,  as 
no  country — and  l6ast  of  all  France,  with  its  sys- 
tem of  monopoly — can  have  an  idea  of. 

2.  Coals. — In  the  year  1780  the  demand  for 
coals  amounted  to  2^  millions  of  tons  per  year ; 
in  the  year  1833  to  18  millions.  The  increase 
of  population  (according  to  Bowring)  has  beea 
during  that  period  90  per  cent.,  the  increase  in 
the  demand  for  coals  730  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  falling-off  in  the 
supply  for  2000  years. 

3.  Silk, — In  the  year  1820  Mr.  Huskisson  said^ 
*'  It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prohibitive  system,  that 
we  have  remained  so  far  behind  our  neighbours 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk."  When,  however,  the 
prohibition  was  removed^  and  foreign  silks  were 
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admitted  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on 
the  value,  an  universal  clamour  arose,  that  this 
branch  of  trade  was  declining  ♦.  The  restoration 
of  the  old  law  was  demanded  by  the  silk-weavers 
of  Spitalfields  with  the  greatest  vehemence.  Tlie 
very  proper  answer  ^ven  was,  that  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  importation  of  silks  would  raise  tiie 
prices  only,  and  not  the  rate  of  wages  ;  and  that 
laws  were  not  to  be  passed  for  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  one  class.  That  the  distress  of 
which  they  complained  arose  partly  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  number  of  silk-weavers  had 
greatly  increased ;  but  still  more  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  manufactories  in  districts  in  which  the 
authorities  did  not  interfere  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  wages ;  and  that  active  and  intelligent  manu- 
facturers took  the  place  of  indolent  and  negligent 
ones.  It  was  also  proved  that  the  competition 
consequent  on  the  introduction  of  French  silks 
had  so  much  improved  the  English  ones,  that  the 
best  of  those  of  former  times  would  now  find  no 
sale.  In  the  year  1823,  English  silks  to  the  value 
of  140,000/.  only  were  exported;  in  the  year  1830, 
to  the  value  of  437,000/.  The  demand  and  im- 
portation of  raw  and  spun  silk,  in  1823,  amounted 
to  2,430,000/. ;  in  1830,  to  4,693,000/.  So  little 
were  the  predictions  of  the  enemies  of  free  trade 
fulfilled.  Eyen  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  is  too 
high,  and  ought  to  be  lowered. 

4.  W^oo/.— From  1660  to  1825  the  export  of 
tvool  was  prohibited ;  and  the  import,  since  1802, 

'  *  Haagard,  xiv.  1190. 
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bmiihened  with  more  or  less  duty.    Thus  on  the 
cwt.  it  was 


9. 
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In  the  year  1 802 

From  1813  to  1819    • 

From  Oct.  1819  to  Sept  re94 
on  the  pound,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Vansittart's 
ill-judged  advance;  irom  September  to  December 
1824^  3d. 

Since  £he    lOiih    of  December,   1824,  if  the 
pound  is  worth  moiie  than  a  riiilUng,  one  penny  ; 
If  worth  less,  a  hal^enny. 
Altogether  there  have  been  imported  in  the 

Tean.  11». 


1821 

.   16.600,000 

1822 

.   19,000.000 

1823 

.   19,300,000 

1824 

.   22,500.000 

1825 

.   43,700,000 

1826 

.   15,900,000 

1827 

.   29,100,000 

Besides  these  facts,  which  I  have  extracted  from 
the  '  Report  on  Manufactures  '*'  ,*  there  are  the 
following  tables  in  the  58th  volume  of  the '  Edin- 
burgh Review.* 

HilUoni  of 
Pounds. 

.  17 

.  27 

.  31 

.  22 

.  31 

.  29 

•  Page  79. 


Yem. 
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,  18 

1829 

1824 

.  23 
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1825 

.  41 

1831 
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There  is,  tLen,  a  very  great  fluctuation,  which 
perhaps  may  be  partly,  though  certainly  not  alto- 
gether, accounted  for  by  the  duties.  Imprudent 
speculations  have  met  with  too  severe  punishment 
in  this  branch  of  trade,  and  they  have  been  more 
common  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  importation  from  thence,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  a  report^  was  in  the  years 

1820        .        .      5,113,000  pounds. 

1825  .        .    28,799,000 

1826  .        .     10,545,000 
1830        .        .    26,073,000 

Notwithstanding  the  gradually  increasing  im- 
portation, and  the  decreasing  import  duty,  the 
prices  of  English  wools  have  advanced,  and  the 
quality  of  Englisl}  cloth  has  improved — a  fresh 
proof  of  tbe  defectiveness  and  error  of  the  old 
fheory  and  practice.  The  principal  ports  are 
liondon,  Hull  and  Poole.  The  influence  whicli 
a  good  or  bad  breed  of  sheep  has  on  the  price  of 
the  wool  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  Russian  wool  and  a 
pound  of  Saxon ;  the  former  of  whidi  costs,  on  an 
average  sixpence,  the  latter  six  shillings,  or 
twelve  times  as  much. 

It  appears,  however,  very  probable  that  the 
favours  of  nature  will  more  than  counterbalance 
all  the  exertions  of  art. 

The  Australian  wool  is  the  longest  and  finest, 
and  the  best  for  spinning.  The  price  of  it  has 
risen  from  Is.  3d,  to  Iff.  lOd.  and  evea  2s.  Wd.  a 
pound.  The  freightage  from  New  South  Wales 
to  England  has  l^ewise  decreased  from  2j^.  to 
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lid.  per  lb.,  and  the  ship-owner  hus,  notwith- 
Btanding,  a  greater  proiiti  because  formerly  he 
Tvas  obliged  to  take  in  ballast,  which  yielded  him 
nothing.  In  the  year  1822,  New  South  Wales 
exported  172,880  lbs.  of  wool,  and  in  1829 
1,005,883 lbs.*;  in  1830, 1,967,000,  or  300,0001b«. 
more  than  the  whole  of  Spain.  A9  .Ireland  is 
become  a  powerful  rival  to  Germany  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  com,  so  is  Australia  in  that  of  wool. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  predict  anything  as 
to  the  future,  from  these  numbers,  since  no  one 
knows  to  what  extent  home  consumption  and  the 
British  demand  may,  and  in  all  probability  will, 
increase. 

5.  Cotton, — Ho  branch  of  manufactare  has 
made  such  inconceivable  progress  in  modem 
times  as  cotton  weaving.  This  has  not  arisen 
from  any  protection  of  government,  or  firom  the 
uncertain  and  capricious  acts  of  legislation,  but 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  inventiveness 
and  activity  of  manufacturers.  Cotton  is  cheaper 
to  produce  and  easier  to  manufacture  than. flax, 
and  has  always,  therefore,  been,  for  some  pur- 
poses, preferred.    In  the  year 

1787  .     .     .  4,000,000  lbs.  were  spun. 

1805  .     .    19,000,000 

1812  .     .    61,000,000 

1820  .    .  137,000,000 

1826  .    .  162,000,000 

1832  .    .  273,000,000 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  amounted,  in  the 
year  1769,  to  about  £200,000,  now  (official  value) 

•  Hansard,  xiil  1090. 
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to  40,000,000.  I  borrow  what  follows  from 
BainiD8*8  excellent  '  History  of  the  Cotton  Manti- 
focture  :•— Iti  the  year  1833, 237,000,000  lbs.  were 
imported  into  England  from  North  America : 

lbs. 

From  Brazil 28,000,000 

From  Turkey  and  Egypt     .     .         987,000 
From  other  countries      .      .     .       1,696,000 
From  the  English  colonics   .     .     35,000,000 
North  America  exported,  in  1701,         189,000  * 

1832,  322,000,000 

The  price  of  a  pound  of  cotton  wool  varies 
from  4d.  to  Is.  8d. ;  but  has  fallen  considerably  (like 
many  other  things)  since  1816.  The  principal 
port  for  its  importation  is  Liverpool.  In  the 
year  1833,  840,000  bales  were  exported  from 
thence,  and  only  40,000  from  London,  and  48,000 
from  Glasgow. 

The  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cotton 
goods  rose  gradually  to  75  per  cent. ;  Mr.  Hus- 
kisscrn  lowered  it  to  10  per  cent.,  and  yet  the 
importation,  instead  of  increasing,  as  many  feai'ed 
it  would,  has  diminished.  In  1826,  the  value  of 
the  cottons  imported  was  £710,000;  in  1831  only 
£35,000 — a  sufficient  proof,  were  there  no  other, 
that  duties  might  be  entirely  taken  off. 

There  are  now  1154  cotton  mills  existing  in 
England.  Water-power,  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
horses,  and  steam-power  to  that  of  30,000,  &re  em- 
ployed in  them:  220,000  persons  are  directly, 
and  one  million  and  a  half  are  indirectly,  engaged 

VOL.  II.  K 
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in  them.  The  seven  counties  in  which  die  cotton 
manufact(»rie8  are  the  most  flourishing,  in  the 
year  1753  contained  only  791,000  inhabitants; 
in  1831, 2,753,000.     There  were  exported  to 

Plain  cotton  g^ods.     Coloured  goods. 

Russia     ......    2,750,000  272,000 

Germany      ....  16,527,000  34,951,090 

Italy    .......  34,000,000  13,000,000 

Braza      ......  36,000,000  23,000,000 

Turkey 15,000,000  3,000,000 

China  and  East  Indies  35,000,000  16,000,000 

North  America      .     .  13,000,000  18,000,000 

In  spite  of  this  immense  increase,  one  often 
hears  it  asserted  on  the  Continent,  that  the  Eng* 
lish  manufactures  «re  falling  off;  the  workman 
starving ;  the  manufacturers  obliged  to  sell  under 
prime  cost,  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  These 
complaints,  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  in  England,  and  those  of  the  farmers, 
which  were  still  more  clamorous,  induced  Parlia* 
ment  to  appoint  select  committees,  on  which  the 
best-informed  persons  of  all  classes  were  9ip- 
pointed.  Prejudices  and  enars  enough,  of  all 
kinds,  were  displayed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  sound 
and  clear  notions  have  made  amazing  progress, 
in  consequence  of  this  admirable  proceeding* 
The  Heport  on  Manufactures  contains  12,000, 
that  on  Agriculture  12,903,  questions  and  an- 
swers; and  these  have  produced  a  strong  and 
beneficial  effect  on  the  public  mind. 

In  the  former  inquiry  it  is  far  more  evident 
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than  in  that  concernihg  agricidture,  that  ihe  em* 
faarrassifieiits  or  the  sufferings  affected  only  cer- 
tain particular  points  of  time  and  place,  but  that 
cm  the  whole  the  manufactures  \vere  in  a  very 
thriving  condition.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject, 
in  treating  of  commerce,  and  shall  only  make  one 
observation,  by  way  of  guarding  against  mis* 
understandings. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  a  manufacturer  may, 
at  particular  moments,  be  compelled  to  sell  a 
commodity  cheaper  than  he  can  produce  it ;  he 
may  prefer  this  loss  to  giving  up  his  business,  or 
to  suffering  his  stock  to  accumulate;  but  it  is 
foUy  to  imagine  that  any  man,  or  class  of  men^ 
will  continue  to  sdl  under  prime  cost.  People 
reply,  the  masses  of  goods  exported  from  Eng» 
land  increase,  while  their  value  dimimsbes ;  this 
is  a  plain  proof  that  the  manufacturers  sell  at 
a  loss,  merely  tar  the  sake  of  ruining  the  foreign 
competitor.  Not  to  mention  that  this  preposte- 
rous course  is  open  to  every  man  who  likes  to  try 
it,  the  &ct  abovementioned  may  be  escplained  on 
very  simple  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  wages  fell  nominally  and 
really,  because  cash  payments  were  resumed  in- 
stead  of  payments  in  paper.  But  as  com,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  articles  fell  yet  more  in  proportion, 
the  workman  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
better  off,  on  the  whole,  than  before.  Wages 
now  vary  from  28.  a-week  for  the  youngest  child 
employed  to  as  high  as  35^. 

In  the  second  place,  the  manufacturer  does  not 
make  so  large  a  profit  on  his  capital  as  before ; 

k2 
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but  as  capitals  are  generally  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  profits  and  interest  have  fallen^  he  is 
at  least  as  well  off  as  formerly. 

Thirdly,  cotton-wool  has  fallen  in  price,  and  a 
multitude  of  new  inventions  have  so  much  facili- 
tated  manufacture,  that  a  much  greater  bulk  of 
goods  can  now  be  sold  for  the  same  money,  and 
yield  the  same,  or  indeed  greater^  profit.  The 
yam,  or  twist,  costs  on  an  average  about  half  as 
much  as  in  the  year  1815;  such,  indeed,  is  the 
rapid  progress  of  machinery,  that  twist,  for  in* 
stance  (No.  100),  which,  in  the  year  1786,  cost 
1/.  18«.,  was  sold  in  the  year  1832  for  2s.  lid. 

From  all  this  it  conclusively  appears  how 
foolish  it  would  bo  to  attempt  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  by  law,  or  to  hold  to  the  prohibitive  system^ 
or  to  tax  machinery  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
existence  of  old  implements.  Free  development 
will  be  sure  to  find  the  right  channel,  if  artifidai 
impediments  are  not  thrown  in  its  way. 

Whether,  however,  the  commercial  situation  of 
the  world  be  pregnant  with  more  danger  or  more 
advantage  to  England,  is  a  question  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  answer  when  1  have  put  together 
a  few  facts  concerning  commerce. 
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LETTER  XXXVIII. 

State  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  in  England — Glove-trade 
— Decline  of  Monopolies — Navigation  Lawt^-PruMian  Coiii<* 
mere« — Commercial  League — English  Shipping — Balanae  iif 
TVade-*01d  and  Xew  Doctrine  of  Kxports  and  Im^iorts^Se^ 
curity  of  Commerce — Capital — Increase  in  the  Commercial 
Prosperity,  Production,  and  Consumption  of  Great  Britain. 

LoHdcH,  June  \7ih,  1835.    . 

When  wc  hear  in  England,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
trade  and  manufactures  are  ruined  by  injudici- 
oiisly  favouring  agriculture,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  agriculture  is  in  the  most  deplorable  condition 
from  the  undue  encouragement  afforded  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures, — ^these  two  conflicting 
assertions  so  contradict  or  counterbalance  each 
0ther,  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  sound  con- 
clusion, without  thoroughly  examining  the  several 
particulars.  The  result  of  this  examination  is; 
that  prosperity  is  the  rule  for  both,  and  distress 
the  exception;  and  that  the  seat  of  the  evil  is 
very  rarely  in  the  part  where  it  is  sought.  From' 
many  examples,  I  select  one.  There  is  no  subject 
on  which  there  have  been,  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
X>ortance,  such  long  discussions  in  Parliament,  as 
on  the  glove  trade.  It  was  affirmed  that,  by  the 
permission  to  import  French  gloves,  vast  numbers 
of  people  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  and  poverty, 
&c.     What  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry  ?    First, 
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that  many  persons  now  wear  silk  or  cotton  gloves, 
which  was  an  effect  of  fashion,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  importation  of  French  leather 
gloves.  Secondly,  that  not  more  than  a  million 
pairs  of  such  gloves  were  imported,  while  more 
than  fifteen  million  pairs  were  manufactured  in 
England.  Thirdly,  that  the  importation  and  con* 
sumption  of  skins  for  gloves  had  increased  of  late 
years.  Fourthly,  that  a  duty  of  twenty-two  per 
cent,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  the  Eng- 
lish glove  manufacturer,  provided  he  was  not  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  the  French  in  skill  and  taste. 
But  the  inferior  workmen  were  the  very  persons 
who  made  the  loudest  complaints. 

The  changes  in  the  law  did  no  injury  to  the 
cotton-manufacturers,  and  compelled  the  silk*, 
weavers  and  glove-manufacturers  to  make  sue* 
cessful  efforts  to  improve  the  taste  and  the  quality 
of  their  goods.  Now,  if  it  appeared  impossible 
and  unwise,  even  with  regard  to  such  articles  as 
stockings  and  gloves,  to  retain  the  old  system, 
unchanged,  how  nmch  less  can  it  be  done  wi& 
respect  to  more  important  matters  and  to  inde* 
pendent  nations  ?  And  yet,  at  a  time  when  the 
light  of  day  began  to  break,  the  Duke  of  Wd* 
Ungton  said,  "  I  shall  be  the  last  to  propose  any 
change  in  the  system  of  our  commercial  relations ; 
I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  system  will  be 
maintained*.^  He  said  this  at  a  time  when  Frus* 
«ia  had  already  adopted  its  liberal  commercial 
system,  and  had  induced  England  to  adopt  more 
equitable  measures  ;   though  Mr.  Bobinson  af- 

*  Hanurd,  xi.,  81. 
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firmed,  oa  the  11th  of  Jiilj,  1831,  '*  Prussia  has 
prohibited  aD  our  goods  and  manufactures*;*' 
wh^eas  the  new  Tarifi'preseribes  the  eontrary  in 
express  terms. 

The  times  of  EngUsh  monopoly,  navigation 
hiws,  prohibitions,  and  all  the  Texations  conneeted 
with  them,  are  completely  past,  and  cannot,  by 
any  possibility,  be  restored.  The  more  judicious 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  fully 
sensible  of  this.  They  know  that  the  future 
grandeur  of  England  is  not  to  be  maintained  by 
worn-out  ineffective  laws,  but  must  rest  on  other 
foundations.  The  loudest  opponents  are  the 
ship-owners;  let  us,  therefcMre,  hear  their  argu- 
ments, and  examine  the  facts  which  they  allege.  ' 

They  affirm  that  the  ancient  English  navigationf 
law,  which  allowed  no  nation  to  import  into  Great 
Britain  any  article  except  the  produce  of  its  own 
soil  and  its  manufactures, — tUs  law,  which  is  the 
origin  of  the  immense  traffic  and  naval  power 
of  the  kingdom,  has  been  madly  repealed ;  and 
that  foreign  nations  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
outstrip  England,  and  to  prepare  her  ruin.  One 
example  will  suffice  to  prove  this  mathemati- 
cally: — 

Expenses. 


In  au  Engluh 
Ship. 

Provisions    ....    £83 

In  a  PrntBian 
Ship. 

£41 

The  Captain     ...      29 
The  Crew     ....      45 

15 
18 

All  expenses  together    345 

258 

«  HanBATd,  iv.  1034. 
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Tlmt  isj  107/.  greater  expense  for  anEngUsk 
#l|ip.  How  then  shall  Great  Britain  niaintaiD.a[ 
competition  with  Prussia?  In  addition  to  this^ 
the  freight  to  all  parts  of  the  world  is  so  low, 
^mpared  with  former  times,  that  the  seyerest 
distress  of  all  the  ship-owners  and  navigatoia  is 
ifieTitable,  or,  rather,  already  exists. 
:  However  incontrovertible  these  statistical  data 
seem  to  be,  they  nevertheless  prove  nothing  of 
what  is  attempted  to  be  inferred  from  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  sKip-owners  cannot,  and 
will  not,  rise  above  the  notion,  that  the  ship,  whiob 
is  but  the  meauB  of  commerce,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  end.  This  narrow  view  (which  we  meet 
with  on  the  continent  in  carriers  and  inn-keepers) 
was  put  forward  with  the  utmost  confidence  and 
arrogance  by  one  Mr.  Powles.  He  required  a 
monopoly  for  English  ships,  and  the  exclusion^ 
or,  at  all  events,  enormous  taxation,  of  all  foreign 
^ips.  "  But,"  asked  Mr.  Thompson  (the  en*, 
lightened  President  of  the  Parliamentary  Com^ 
mittee),  "  if  other  nations  were  to  act  in  the  same 
manner,  do  you  think  we  should  then  reap  the  ad^ 
vantage  which  you  expect  ?" — Mr.  Powles :  "  Yes, 
I  do  believe  it.'*  Mr.  Thompson :  "  Will  you  tdl 
us  how?'* — Mr.  Powles:  *'  I  beg  to  be  permitted 
not  to  answer  this  question."  Pity,  that  while 
sailing  on  in  fancied  security,  this  bold  seaman 
should  suddenly  have  run  completely  aground  \ 

Very  different  is  the  language  of  the  *  Edin** 
burgh  Keview,'  a  journal  which  always  treats  of 
domestic  affairs  with  sagacity,  and  discusses 
foreign  affairs  with  more  knowledge  and  fairness 
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thah  common*'  '^  If  yre  treat  indcpendctit  and 
powerful  nations  ia  such  a  blind  and  absttrd 
manner  as  we  have  treated  Prussia,  wo  must  'bo 
prepared  for  the  consequences/'  ''  It  cannot  bd 
denied  (ssljb  another  passage)  that  we  have  givenr 
great  provocation  to  Prussia.  Our  corn-laws  an^ 
timber-duties  are  no  less  prejudicial  to  her  than 
they  are  to  ourselves ;  and,  so  long"  as  we  suffer 
them  to  pollute  our  statute-book,  foreign  nations 
will  give  little  credit  to  our  assurances  of  hbef- 
rality,  and  ^viU  not  be  disinclined  to  chock  oui!^ 
eommcrce*." 

If  Prussia  were  to  apply  the  principles  advo^ 
Gated  by  the  ship-owners,  she  must  prohibit  alt 
JBnghsh  goods  without  exception ;  instead  of 
ihat>  she  has  undertaken  the  struggle  for  com- 
mercial liberty  as  boldly,  and  maintained  it  as 
steadily,  as  that  for  political  independence.  Prus- 
sia, it  is  true,  has  not  yet  completely  attailncd  her 
object ;  and  still  less  has  England  yet  attained 
to  a  completely  free  trade.  But,  if  we  proceed  to 
comparisons,  Prussia  has  much  more  reason  to 
complain  than  England.  For  the  Prussian  tariff- 
allows  the  importation  of  all  English  goods  with- 
out exception ;  and  the  rates  of  duty  are  such, 
that  those  goods  are  met  with  and  sold  in  aH 
psirts  of  Prussia ;  whereas  in  consequence  of  the 
English  prohibitions  or  enormous  import  duties, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  produce  and 
manuiactures  of  Prussia. 

I  must  here  advert  to  one  objection,  which  might 
be  founded  on  the  Statistical  Tables,  but  yet 

*  VpI.  Wii.,  JK  281. 
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'rests  upon  an  erroneous  fcundadon.  Those 
tables  show,  under  the  head  of  Prussia,  an  ex- 
ireniely  small  amount  of  impcNrts  from  England; 
hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  trade  with  PruMft 
is  very  inconsiderable,  and  that  witih  the  rest  of 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  highly  important. 
But  the  greater  part  of  ihe  goods  sent  to  Oer- 
•many  by  way  of  Rotterdam  and  Hambm^,  find 
their  way  into  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  the 
heading  of  those  tables  proves  nothing. 

With  this  error  is  connected  an  equally  fidse 
notion  of  the  Great  German  Commercial  League. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Prussian  states  have  long  since 
adopted  the  most  liberal  system  in  Europe,  no 
change  whatever  is  ^ected  by  that  combination ; 
and  it  is  entirely  fidse  that  it  was  formed  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  England.  It  might  be 
said  with  equal  justice,  that  the  abolition  of  duties 
between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or  of 
those  which  existed  in  the  interior  of  France,  gave 
the  Germans  a  right  to  complain  of  unfriendly  in- 
tentions. The  more  simple  and  uniform  system 
which  Germany,  by  her  own  independent  wfll  and 
act,  now  foUows ;  the  abolition  of  the  numerous 
searches,  checks,  permits,  &c.,  must  eventually 
be  advantageous  to  England ;  as,  in  truth,  every 
rational  commercial  law  has  an  advantageous  in- 
fluence far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  state  which 
adopts  it.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Germans 
will  profit  by  the  relieving  of  the  East  India  trade 
from  oppressive  restrictions,  the  English  will 
profit  by  the  freedom  of  the  German  trade. 
Those  only  who  cannot  get  above  the  opinions 
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of  ship-ovoiers .  and  carriers  will  deny  this^  and 
win  propose  measures  which^  if  acted  upon  syste- 
matically, would  isolate  every  nation,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  commerce. 

It  is  not,  however,  superfluous  to  examine 
more  closely  into  these  allegations  and  &cts. 
Granting,  therefore,  that  these  estimates  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Prussian  and  English  shipping 
are  correct  (and  not,  for  instance,  at  this  moment, 
with  respect  to  the  prices  of  provisions,  incorrect), 
what  follows  ?  Is  a  duty  of  1072.  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  Prussian  ship  ?  This  would  exceed  the 
French  licences  at  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
English  orders  in  council.  And  what  occasion 
and  inducement  would  this  give  to  the  continent 
to  make  counter  estimates,  on  the  advantages  of 
machinery,  the  use  of  coals,  &c.  ?  We  may  also 
be  allowed  to  ask,  why  are  the  Pjrussian  sailors  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  clothed  worse  than  the  Eng- 
hsh?  Why  is  not  the  important  circumstance 
taken  into  consideration,  that  the  Prussian  ships 
can  earn  nothing  in  the  winter,  and  the  English 
a  great  deal  ?  In  this  mode  of  proceeding  we 
never  come  to  a  clear  view  of  the  subject,  or  at 
any  more  satisfactory  conclusion,  than  that  the 
poor€9t  nation  is,  by  nature,  the  first  commercial 
nation.  One  circumstance  alone, — that  England 
possesses  larger  capitals,  and  a  lower  rate  of 
profit,  overthrows  all  these  premises  and  conclu- 
sions. 

The  complaints  of  the  ship-ownets,  as  to  the 
decline  of  their  profits,  are  answered,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  simply  looking  to  their  outlay : — 
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<   In  1818. 

1833. 

£.    9.    d. 

£.    «. 

d. 

0    2    3 

0     1 

9 

0  13    0 

1    5 

0 

2  14    0 

I  14 

0 

6    0    0 

0  18 

6 

1     5    0 

0  18 

f) 

1  yard  of  sail-cloth  cost  0 

1  cwt.  of  iron  .    .     . 

1  cwt.  .     .     . 

A  barrel  of  pork 

1  cwt.  of  bread  . 
Hcre^  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  see  the 
great  dangers  and  errors  consequent  on  a  one- 
sided view  of  things.  When,  for  instance,  wq 
look  at  wages  apart  from  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties; decrease  from  increase;  receipts  from.ex^ 
penditurc ;  profit  from  capital ;  capital  from  profit, 
and  so  on,  we  can  never  do  more  than  serve  the. 
purposes  of  a  party. 

Every  year  new  ships  are  built;  besictes  the 
articles  mentioned  above,  timber,  and  many 
other  articles  are  cheaper :  seamen's  wages  are 
reduced,  and  the  freight,  according  to  impartial 
testimony,  still  produces  fair  profits.  But,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  principles  of  some  persons, 
ships  and  waggons  ought  to  be  burnt,  in  order 
to  raise  the  price  of  freight. 

The  amount  of  the  lading  of  ships  clearing 
outwards  was,  in 


Englbb  ihipf. 

Foreigii  diii«. 

Tons. 

Twu. 

1775  .    . 

.     783,000 

64,000 

1790  .    , 

.    .1,260,000 

144,000 

1800  . 

.    .  1,269,000 

654,000 

1815  .    . 

.    .1,381,000 

751,000 

1825  . 

.    .1,711,000 

851,000 

1830  . 

.     .2,102,000 

758,000 

1831  .    . 

.    .2,300,000 

896,000 
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That  trade,  iiavigation,  and  the  general  inter^ 
course  of  nations  have  increased  in  a  manner  which: 
mlust  rejoice  every  friend  of  humanity,  is  heyond: 
all  doubts  and  is  no  more  disproved  by  the  fluc- 
tuations of  particular  years,  than  by  the  dften 
erroneous  and  imperfect  statements  of  statistical 
tables.  Some  persons  have  attempted  to  deduce 
irom  these  the  fact  of  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  English  ships  since  the  year  1827.  Oh 
more  accurate  investigation  it,  however,  appeared 
that  formerly  old  ships,  dismasted  and  out  of  eon** 
dition,  had  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  tabl^f 
On  striking  these  out,  a  nearer  approach  was 
made  to  the  trutli;  the  diminished  numbefc 
proved,  not  the  decay  of  trade,  but  the  increase  of 
statistical  accuracy.  In  the  year  1834  the  relative 
numbers  which  cleared  out  were  as  follows : — 

Kn^lish.      Ton*.  Foreign.  Tons. 


London    3421 

678,000 

1061 

175,000 

Liverpool  1803 

410,000 

906 

250,000' 

Bristol        278 

51,000 

24 

5,000 

HuU           755 

142,600 

610 

62,600  = 

Newcastle  425 

69,000 

445 

45,000' 

In  the  year  1800,  6523  ships  sailed  from  Eng^. 
land  to  Ireland,  with  544,000  tons.  In  1834, 
14,245  ships,  with  1,348,000  tons. 

Since  1800,  2213  houses  have  been  built  in 
Dublin,  and  most  of  the  towns  have  increased  in 
a  similar  manner.  In  a  word,  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars England  has  advanced ;  and  if  other  na- 
tions have  roused  themselves,  have  developed 
their  resources,  have  produced,  bought,  and  sold. 
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Ihifl  is  not  a  ground  for  envy  or  coxnplaiiity  but  a 
source  of  general  congratulation^  and  general  ad* 
vantage.  At  any  rate,  an  injudicious  persevere 
aace  in  the  (Ad  principles  of  monopoly  wiMikl  not 
extend^  but  ruin  English  commerce. 

More  enlarged  views  on  these  subjects  haw 
led  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  old  doctrine 
ef  the  balance  of  trade.  The  prosperity  of  a 
nation  is  no  longer  inferred,  as  it  used  to  be, 
exclusively  bom  the  amount  of  its  exports,  but 
much  more  from  its  imports.  Unless  what  is 
brought  back  is  of  greater  quantity  and  value 
than  what  is  taken  out,  there  can  be  no  gain ; 
and  so  long  as  there  exists  any  other  article  of 
necessity  which  can  be  exchanged,  money  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  exports  and  imports,  or 
appears  only  as  commodity,  as  metal,  and  not  aa 
means  of  mutual  adjustment.  The  doctrine  that 
a  nation  should  buy  more  than  it  sells,  bring  home 
more  than  it  carries  out,  may,  however,  no  less 
than  the  exploded  doctrine,  lead  to  absurd  laws 
(spite  of  the  correction  of  the  error  of  regarding 
money  as  the  sole  standard  of  value).  We  must 
avoid  the  egotism  of  both  extremes,  and  learn  at 
length  to  see  that  in  every  kind  of  commercial 
intercourse,  both  parties  must  necessarily,  in  the 
long  run,  gain;  and  that,  whenever  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  inevitably  declines.  To  endeavour 
to  make  the  gain  all  on  one  side  is  therefore,  in 
fact,  to  destroy  commerce. 

The  rapid,  unexampled,  and  unexpected  pro- 
fits which  many  branches  of  trade  made  during 
the  war  have  certainly  ceased ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  all  l»raiiehe8  hftve  gamed  in  necxiaitfy  aad 
commerce  is  no  longer  a  lottery,  but  a  steady 
pursuit.  If  bankruptcies  now  occur,  tbey  are 
seldom  of  an  inevitable  kind,  but  arise  from  cir- 
cumstances independent  of  the  general  state  of 
trade;  such  as  insufficient  capital,  iajudiciouB 
speculation,  expensive  modes  of  living,  &c»  Every 
body  who  can  give  tolerably  good  security  can 
.easily  borrow  money  at  four  per  cent. ;  and  it  is 
quite  unreasonable  to  expect  to  combine  the  fai^ 
.profits  of  other  times  with  the  low  interest  of  this. 
People  often  look  only  at  the  subject  matter  of  a 
trade,  and  not  at  the  person  who  carries  it  on ; 
and  yet,  in  our  days,  tiie  results  depend  as  nmeh 
on  the  latter  as  the  former. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  the  banker,  said,  "  The  profits  of 
trade  are  certainly  not  large ;  but  when  industry, 
economy,  and  good  judgment  are  combined,  it 
may  still  be  carried  on  to  advantage.'*  **  I  do  not 
remember,"  says  Mr.  Bates,  "  ever  to  have  seen 
the  country  in  so  healthy  and  advantageous  a 
state  in  regard  to  trade  and  manufactures.  No 
crowded  warehouses:  a  brisk  demand  for  every 
commodity." 

Trade  and  commerce  have  their  unfavourable 
side,  as  well  as  agriculture ;  and  every  reason- 
able man,  whether  farmer  or  manufacturer,  wiU 
lay  his  accoimt  for  this;  his  permanent  condu* 
sions  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  drawn  from 
particular  moments  of  prosperity  or  of  adversity. 
When  *  the  rage  for  speculation  makes  men  so 
mad  as  to  send  skates   and  warming-pans  to 

*  Hansard,  iv.  924. 
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Buenos- Ayre8«  nothings  can  be  done  £br  tbcm; 
they  deserve  their  ruin. 

Follies  of  this  kind  are,  however*  indirect 
proofs  of  a  redundancy  of  capital,  and  from  this 
■ouvce;  and  the  greater  cheapness  of  labmir  (ma^ 
chines  included)  arises  the  great  superiority  of 
Engknd. 

Increase  of  capital  is  often  the  only  means  of 
dindniriiing  the  cost  of  production.  20,000/.  (says 
a  person  acquainted  with  the  business)  employed 
in  the  iron  trade  will  perhaps  yield  six  per  cent.» 
iriieceas  40,000{.  will  give  ten.  Or,  if  I  make 
nine  per  cent,  on  100,000  pieces  of  cloth,  I  can 
afford  to  sell  under  the  market  price,  and  yet 
have  as  much  profit  remaining  as  formerly,  when 
the  cost  of  production  was  greater. 

I  could  extract  whole  sheets  of  figures,  showing 
the  increase  and  the  greatness  of  the  commerce 
of  England,  out  of  the  enormous  folios  of  statis- 
tical tables  which  lie  before  me :  but  I  will  let 
you  off  with  two  or  three. 

In  the  year  1688,  the  trade  of  England 
amounted  to  190,000  tons ;  in  1790,  1,424,000 :  in 
1820,  to  1,668,000 ;  in  1830,  to  2,180,000.  Even 
in  the  year  1829,  England  possessed  241  steam- 
boats, Scotland  75,  and  Ireland  26 ;  and  these 
numbers  now  fall  far  short  of  the  truth.  The 
value  of  exported  manufactures  was,  on  an  aver- 
age of  years. 

From   1786-92  £14,000,000 


1802-08 
1815-19 
1830 
1832 


22,000,000 
38,000,000 
55,000,000 
60,000,000 
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The  exports  flrom  Ireland  to  Etigland  were,  'ill 
the  seven  years  ending  1729,  worth  2^,807,000/; 
For  1833,  to  Liverpool  alone,  7,456,000/. 


Exports  of  Great  Britain 

Impotts. 

Yoan 

Official  Value. 

Declared  Value. 

DedsMd  Value* 

1810 

32,000,000 

46,000,0(JO 

30,000,000    . 

18-20 

32,000,000 

34,000,000 

29,000,000 

18M 

43,000,000 

36,0C0;0OO 

34,000,000 

1830 

55,000,000 

35,000,000 

42,000,000^ 

1332 

60,000,000 

36,000.000 

40,060,00a  . 

This  last  statement  requires  explanation.  The- 
'  official  value'  has  reference  to  the  prices  fixed 
as  unchangeable  in  the  year  1696 :  it  therefore* 
exhibits  only  quantities^  but  it  exhibits  those  vnth 
perfect  accuracy.  Since  1797>  however,  the  mer^ 
chant  has  been  required  to  declare  the  real  value,; 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  and  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  numbers  in  this  list  is  not  an  index  to  quantity, 
but  to  price.  But  as  this  has  fallen,  while  that 
has  risen,  people  drew  the  erroneous  inference  that 
commeicc  generally  had  declined,  and  that  trade 
was  carried  on  at  a  loss.  The  operation  of  the 
price  of  raw  material,  the  labour  performed  by 
machin^y,  the  number  of  capitals,  the  rate  of 
interest,  &c.,  vary  extremely ;  but  the  true,  final, 
important,  and  satisfactory  result  is,  that  now, 
with  diminished  means  and  cost,  far  greater 
quantities  of  commodities  are  produced,  and  are 
sold  at  iar  lower  prices. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  all  articles 
is  intimately  connected  with  this  fact.  I  shall  per- 
haps on  some  future  occasion  send  you  more  figures, 
showing  this  in  detail.  To-day  I  conclude  with 
the  remark,  that  if  the  agriculture  of  England, 
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viewed  in  a  large  and  cmnprehensive  nuuiner. 
and  not  with  reference  to  tranfiitwy  evils,  is  witli* 
out  question  in  a  prosperous  state^  fiir  more  so 
are  the  manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  condition  of  the  country  is  artificial,  cer- 
tainly^ compared  with  that  more  natural  state 
in  which  men  neither  sow  nor  reap,  nor  weaxre^ 
nor  forge.  But  the  people  who  are  the  most 
skilled  in  these  arts,  and  carry  them  on  in  the 
largest  and  most  liberal  manner,  are,  at  least  in 
these  respects,  before  and  above  all  others. 
Other  nations  now  move  at  an  accelerated  pace 
in  the  same  track ;  but  their  advance  is  no  loss 
to  England,  if  she  will  (Uke  Prussia)  free  herself 
from  the  artificial  impediments  which  necessarily 
arise  from  com  laws,  prohibitions,  monopolies,  &c. 

Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  way,  and 
much  more  will  be  done ;  and  if  the  European 
market  for  England  should  contract,  a  finr  wider 
IB  opened  to  her  since  the  vast  changes  in  the 
continent  of  Asia.     Of  them  another  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Malibran  in  Fidelio— Comparison  with  Milder,  Schechnar,  SchiOB- 
der-Devrient^  Variety  of  Genius  —  State  of  the  Drama  in 
England — Causes  of  its  Decline — French,  Englishi  aaS 
German  Drama — State-Paper  QflBce— Dinnen. 

LanAwy  Tueidojfy  June  10. 

When  I  read  that  part  of  your  letter  in  which 
you  tell  me  that  our  clever  and  modest  firiend  ai 
H'ahnel  said,  "  I  shall  now  be  happy  in  Londoa 
for  the  first  time,  for  MaUbran  sings,"  I  felt  it  aa 
a  weight  on  my  conscience  that,  in  spite  of  my 
extreme  admiration,  I  had  not  yet  heard  her. 
But  hitherto  I  have  been  engaged  every  evening 
on  which  she  sang ;  and  I  delayed  the  more  wil*< 
lingly,  hopmg  that  I  might  be  able  to  hear  her  in 
some  more  genuine  work  of  art  than  an  opera  of 
Bellini.  And  at  length  Malibran  has  studied 
FideUo,  and  last  night  she  appeared  in  it. 

The  orchestra  is  good,  although  not  so  full  as 
at  Berlin,  nor  so  attentive  to  the  lights  and 
shadows;  especially  to  the  pianos  in  accompany- 
ing the  voice,  which  it  often  overpowered.  Let 
us  proceed  to  the  particuliur  characters. 

Mr.  Bedford,  who  acted  Don  Pizarro,  has  a 
powerful  voice,  but  his  performance  is  wanting  in 
elevation  and  refinement.  The  passage,  "  Ein 
Stoss  und  er  verstummt,"  had*  firom  its  concep- 
tion and  execution,  less  effect  than  with  us.    The 
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diorus  of  soldiers  to  the  first  great  aria  was  very 
improperly  omitted. 

Florestan^  Mr.  Templeton :  thin  enough,  though 
not  quite  so  starved  as  he  is  represented  in  Ger- 
many. The  singing  such  as  one  could  listen  to 
without  finding  much  to  praise  or  to  blame. 

Jaquino,  Mr.  Dmniset,  was  somewhat  older  than 
usual,  and  his  conception  of  the  part  more  stolid, 
impertinent,  and  ludicrous. 

Boeco,  Mr.  Seguin,  is  a  good  singer;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  was  mistaken  in  represent- 
ing the  old  gaoler, — ^who  stands  in  need  of  an 
assistant,  and  who  expects  to  accomplish  the 
miurder  of  Pizarro  without  violence  or  difficulty, — 
as  a  vigorous,  active,  and  almost  facetious  man. 
Our  Dcvrient's  acting  was  masterly  in  the  com- 
parison. 

Marcelline,  Mrs.  Seguin,  sung  with  tolerable- 
con*ectne88,  but  from  time  to  time  rather  too  loud 
for  the  other  voices. 

The  chorus  singers,  by  no  means  numerous, 
and  the  alto  again  sung  by  male  voices.  A  fault 
which  1  have  observed  before — that  of  bawling — - 
recurred  here.  The  loudest  singing  you  ever 
heard  in  an  opera  of  Spontin^s,  and  which  was* 
justifiable  from  being  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  peiformance,  is  pianissimo  compared  to 
this  London  screaming  and  shouting.  Perhaps' 
the  dimato  may  make  it  necessary  to  mix  brandy 
with  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape ;  but  one  cannot 
undei'stand  why  tlie  beauty  and  softness  of  music 
must  be  so  unmusically  concealed  by  vociferations 
liko  those  in  a  booth  at  a  &ir.     It  is,  in  short. 
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a  bad  habit,  into  wbich  even  the  solo  performers 
fell  when  singing  in  the  finales* 

Xas% — ^Fidolio,  Madame  Malibran.  It  is  an 
inexplicable  mystery  by  what  minute  details^ 
what  indescribable  touches,  true  genius  exer^ 
cises  its  resistless  sway  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Xhe  moment  she  came  on  the  stage,  this  re- 
markable woman  produced  the  same  impression' 
upon  me  as  she  had  done  at  Paris.  Her  ap* 
pearance  was  not  that  of  a  good-natured  peasant 
lad,  a  simple  rustic  gaoler's  servant ;  neither  was 
it  that  of  a  woman  whose  heroic  courage  and  en* 
thusiasm  are  visible  through  her  mean  disguise; 
she  entered,  exhausted  by  the  effort  of  recent 
labour,  and,  depositing  her  burthen,  sank  upon 
a  scat.  While  I  was  pondering  whether  this 
conception  of  the  part  (which  was  quite  new 
to  me)  was  the  right,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  greet 
Bocco  and  Marcelline ;  and  her  smile  was  accom*' 
panied  with  such  an  indescribable  look  of  the 
profoundest  suffering,  the  most  dignified  melan- 
choly, that  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  before 
she  had  uttered  a  word.  This  tinge  of  melancholy, 
this  air  of  suffering,  she  retained  through  the 
whole  part^  yet  without  once  falling  into  a  tone  of 
whining  sentimentality.  In  this  perfectly  origmal 
creation  and  conception  of  the  character — ^in  this 
sustained  and  consistent  representation  of  it — she 
displayed  the  energy  and  the  influence  of  genius. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  trace  of  the  rusticity 
of.  deportment,  assumed  for  the  sake  of  deceiving 
Bocco,  which  some  actresses  have  given  to  the 
part;  none,  of  the  lofty  heroical  styles  or  of  the 
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womitfiish  coquetry,  wlueh  kate  diaracterused  the 
performance  of  others. 

Her  dress  was  perfectly  simple :  grey  Ixowsers, 
A  sort  of  frock  coat  reaching  to  the  knee,  of  the 
same  colour,  and  a  blade  leather  girdle.  It  is 
almost  incomprdieDsible  how  so  elegantly  formed 
a  woman  could  contrive  so  entirely  to  conceal  all 
ti»  feminine  graces  of  her  person,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  excite  even  curiosity.  She  wore  no 
ronge,  and  h^  pallid  face  and  dark  expressive 
eyes,  with  the  melancholy  tones  of  her  deep  and 
beautifiil  voice — ^these,  indeed,  rivetted  eye,  and 
ear,  and  heart  The  mcment  in  which  she  diKoveti 
and  resolves  what,  and  how,  she  has  to  act,  h^ 
countenance  and  demeanour  rose  into  something 
truly  awfuL 

S9ie  spoke  English  more  distinctly  and  harmo* 
nkmsly  than  I  have  ever  heard  it  spoken  on  the 
stage.  The  principal  scene  of  the  second  (here 
tlie  Aird)  act  was,  as  usual,  the  moot  effisctive. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define 
in  a  few  words,  in  what  conssrted  the  difference 
between  her  performance  of  it  and  AaJt  of  other 
actresses.  Do  not  conclude  from  what  I  say  that 
I  am  unjust  to  them ;  but  I  can  acknowledge  no 
monopoly  of  genius,  and  I  here  saw  a  fresh  |Hx>af 
that  it  is  creative.  Often  and  variously  as  I  have 
seen  Fidelio  acted,  this  view,  this  representation 
of  the  character  was  entirely  new  to  me — ^unex* 
pected,  and,  in  itself,  perfect 

Milder,  with  her  magnificent  tones  and  pemon* 
was  more  imposing.  From  the  momoit  she  came 
on  the  stage  you  felt  and  knew  that  she  must  con- 
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quer.  Scheduler's  voice  was  fuller  and  more  pro- 
foundly touching.  SchroBder-Deviient  united  the 
Bweetness  and  the  charm*  with  the  romantic  devo« 
tion^  of  woman ;  and  the  torrent  of  her  enthusiasm 
bore  you  along  with  resistless  force. 
.  Malibran  belsays  the  long-suffering,  the  heart- 
wearing  anxiety^  the  duUous  mind ;  till  at  length 
the  strength  of  her  heart  and  her  love  overcome 
all  anxieties  and  all  doubts.  To  each  her  own. 
Each  Mills  the  part  for  which  nature,  and  the  cha« 
racter  of  her  genius,  has  fitted  her. 

Some  omam^ited  finales  found  great  applaiise : 
they  were,  doubtless,  conceived  in  a  higher  «tyle^ 
and  executed  with  a  more  perfect  feding  of  ari^ 
than  the  other  Italian  singers  here  are  capable  of; 
but  yet  they  had  no  business  there.  The  words, 
"  Was  in  mir  vorgeht  ut  unaussprechlichi*  by 
which  Schro&der-Devrient  always  produces  so  asto- 
nishing an  effect,  Malibran  gave  in  an  unimpres- 
give,  almost  a  conversational,  tone;  but  in  the 
passage  in  which  she  and  Florestan  sink  on  their 
knees,  she  expressed  pious  gratitude,  united  with 
conjugal  tenderness,  in  the  most  beautiful  mannen 
So  long  as  Pizarro  remains  in  the  prison,,  her  eye 
never  quits  him,  and  she  keeps  the  pistol  pointed 
aft  him  till  he  goes  out 

I  could  tell  you  of  many  other  little  touches 
and  peculiarities^  but  what  I  have  said  will  suffice 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  total  impression. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  greata:  enjoyment  than  that 
of  seeing  and  understanding  the  variety  of  ge- 
nius, ^l  exclusive  inspiration,  which  arrogates 
to  itself  supremacy,  is,  in  fact,  but  of  a  sub- 
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ordinate  class.  \Miy  should  I  forget  the  Niebe- 
lungen  because  I  admire  Homer?  decry  Shak- 
speare  in  behalf  of  Sophocles,  or  Handel  in  that  of 
Mosart  ?  Why  close  my  ears  to  the  jierfecUons  of 
one  singer^  because  there  exists  in  the  world  ano- 
ther of  merit?  I  have  often  found  that  a  singer, 
imagined  I  was  become  cold  or  hostile  to  her,  or 
thought  I  had  lost  my  taste  and  judgment,  be- 
cause  I  commended  another!  This  is  a  g^reat 
error.  He  who  is  incapable  of  analysing  and 
appreciating  various  peculiarities  and  different 
merits,  cannot  comprehend  the  true  character  of 
any  individual  one,  but  contents  himself  with  a 
shallow  and  selfish  traffic  of  flattery.  Never  was 
I  more  profoundly  sensible  of  the  grandeur  of 
Sophocles  than  when  fresh  from  Shakspeare; 
never  did  I  more  love  and  admire  Shakspeare 
than  when  the  music  of  the  trimeters  and  cho* 
ruses  of  Sophocles  was  still  upon  my  ear !  And 
80  I  was  never  more  sensible  to  the  merits  of  the 
singers  I  allude  to,  never  more  grateful  for  the 
delight  they  have  given  me,  than  last  night,  when 
Malibran  said  or  sang  to  me  *  Anch'  io  son  pittore.' 

Fidelip  was  succeeded  by  what  pretended  to  be 
a  farce,  '  Turning  the  Tables/  It  was,  however, 
so  tediously  spun  out,  and  so  poorly  performed, 
that  I  went  away  before  the  end. 

You  find  two  opinions  on  almost  everything  in 
England ;  on  one  point  alone  all  seem  agreed — > 
that  the  stage  has  declined,  and  is  declining. 
It  has  attracted  the  attention  even  of  parliament. 
A  committee  heard  the  evidence  of  many  persons 
the  most  interested  and  the  best  informed  on  the 
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(Subject,  drew  up  a  report,  and  made  some  pro^- 
positions ;  but  parliament  took  no  decisive  step, 
and  all  goes  on  iii  the  same  bad  course.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  any  act  of  legislation 
can  effectually  renovate  art,  or  save  it  from  irre- 
mediable decay.  In  the  reports  in  question,  and 
in  some  periodical  works,  the  most  different  rea- 
sons are  alleged  for  the  decline  of  the  drama; 
and  I  have  a  few  more,  which  I  must  beg  to  add 
t<y  the  number. 

1.  Many  pieces  which  are  represented  are  iifi- 
dccorous  and  immoral,  and  even  lovers  of  dra- 
matic amusement  are  thus  kept  away,  or  at  any 
rate  deterred  from  taking  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. This,  it  is  true,  is  less  a  cause  of  the  evil, 
than  an  evil  of  which  the  causes  remain  to  be 
sought  out.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  good 
sense  and  sound  taste  of  the  public  wiU  reject 
this  noxious  stuff;  and  this  may  be  true  of  the 
sound  and  moral  portion  of  it;  but  experience 
shows  that  the  friends  of  everything  coarse,  the 
populace,  sometimes  gain  complete  supremacy  in 
the  theatre ;  that  whole  generations  revel  in  this 
dissoluteness  (as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.),  or  that 
poets  and  those  who  give  the  tone  to  public  opi- 
nion (as  we  now  see  in  France)  pander  to  the  lowest 
and  grossest  tastes  and  passions.  Hence  otlicrs 
maintain  that  nothing  can  prevent  this  evU,  ai^d 
avert  the  danger  of  universal  corruptioii^but'a 
preventive  censorship,  or  dramatic  police.  If 
this  were  employed  in  a  temperate  and  rational 
manner,  and  not  perverted  by  party  feelings  and 
purposes,  it  could  hardly  excite  a  murmur ;  and, 

VOL.   II.  L 
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indeed,  such  a  power  has  been  beneficially  exer- 
cised in  some  instances  by  the  Lord  Chamberlam, 
OT  his  deputy.  The  latter*  however,  it  must  be 
said,  made  himself  ludicrous,  by  stnldDg  out  the 
words  "  she  is  an  angel,"  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  impious  and  shocking  to  apply  tiiis^  sacred 
epithet  to  a  woman. 

2.  The  theatres,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
them,  are  crowded  with  a  rev<dting  multitude  of 
loose  women.  This  nuisance  might  easily  be 
abated ;  at  all  events,  it  must  be  a  very  subordi- 
nate cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  dramatic  art. 

3.  A  great  number  of  persona  hold  it  sinftd, 
on  religious  grounds,  to  go  to  the  theatre.  These 
persons  misinterpret  Christianity,  and  misuniier- 
stand  art,  when  they  confound  its  highest  mani- 
festations with  its  perversions,  and  regard  both 
with  the  same  eye.  They  are,  however,  per- 
fectly right  in  pronouncing  the  most  complete 
condemnation  ag^ainst  that  foul  sort  of  dramatic 
literature,  which  declares  war  upon  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful. 

4.  The  encouragement  given  to  the  theatre  by 
former  sovereigns,  particularly  by  Greorge  III.,  who 
frequently  visited  it,  had  a  very  beneficial  effioct* 
The  want  of  this  example  has  caused  the  theatre 
to  be  deserted  by  the  fashionable  worid,  and  this 
has  been  equally  injurious  to  the  taste  and  to  the 
exchequer  of  the  theatre.  No  king  eaa  create  art 
by  a  miracle, — ^but  he  may  give  it  most  important 
encouragement  and  support*  The  king^  of  Prus- 
sia and  Bavaria  have  found  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, and  to  the  delight  of  others,  how  much 
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may  be  done  by  this  honourable  patronage  of 
art. 

5.  The  great  increase  of  norels,  and  other  sorts 
of  light  reading,  diminishes  the  interest  in  the 
theatre. 

The  mass  of  literary  instruction  and  amase- 
ment  is  undoubtedly  much  greater  than  ever  it 
-waa;  but  I  do  not  diink  that  this  would  destroy 
the  attraction  of  the  theatre,  were  not  the  former 
very  cheap,  and  die  latter  very  dear. 

6.  The  costliness  of  theatrical  amusements  is 
a  material  ground  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  those  who  resort  to  them ;  and  this 
costliness  again  grows  out  of  an  ill-judged  en- 
couragement of  taste  for  tpectocfe,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  higher  poetical  objects :  dress,  deco- 
rations, processions,  fireworks,  and  other  mere 
shows,  are  employed  to  conceal  the  miserable 
deficiency  of  the  main  requisites^ 

7.  Concerts  and  the  opera  draw  »way  a  great 
many  who  would  visit  the  theatre.  Tliese  morn- 
ing concerts  are  certainly  in  entire  defiance  of  the 
principle,  that  amusement  is  to  come  after  the 
duties  and  labours  of  the  day  have  been  fulfilled ; 
«nd  generally  consist  of  a  superficial,  incongru- 
ous pagHcdoy  which  has  little  to  do  with  rtal  art, 
and,  at  the  very  best,  can  only  borrow  the  sUght- 
est  merit  or  meaning  from  the  brilliancy  or  the 
glitter  of  certain  "  stars."  The  opera,  however, 
whatever  be  its  apparent  prosperity  or  splendour, 
is  itself  in  a  state  of  degeneracy  and  poverty  of 
art.  Ix>ndoa  spends  but  too  much  money  to  hear 
two  or  three  undramaiic  operas  out  of  the  mami- 

l2 
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factory  of  the  day.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
music  and  its  exhaustless  treasures,  which,  under 
slcilful  and  judicious  maaagement>  might  be 
brought  to  lights  and  made  the  property  of  tlie 
public  ? 

8.  Dramatic  writers  are  comparatively  ill  paid> 
and  have  no  protection  for  their  literary  property. 
Men  of  genius  and  talent,  therefore,  bet^e  them- 
selves to  other  branches  of  literature.  The  pay 
of  dramatic  authors  is  very  various  and  uncertaia; 
and  all  the  provincial  theatres  may  take  possessioa 
of  a  piece  which  has  been  acted  in  London,  with- 
out paying  the  author  anything. 

9.  The  theatres  arc  grown  to  so  unnatural  a 
size,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  or  hear  distinctly. 
On  their  examination,  Kean  and  Ecmblc  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  large  houses :  they  said 
that  the  actor  moved  with  more  freedom;  that 
the  higher  order  of  tragedies  required  great 
space,  and  the  nearness  of  the  aetors  to  the  au- 
dience destroyed  the  illusion. 

When  Kean  maintained  that  distance  concealed 
the  defects  of  an  actor,  he  forgot  that  it  equally 
obscured  his  excellencies,  destroyed  all  the  more 
delicate  inflexions  of  the  voice  and  the  oountc* 
nance^and  rendered  vain  the  finer  expressions  of 
gesture. 

A  remark,  or  an  inference  of  Kembk's  is  equally 
inconclusive.  He  says,  when  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  is  quite  full>  and  Drury-Lane  is  (as 
often  happens)  three-quarters  full,  those  who  sit 
on  the  back  benches  are  equally  remote  from  the 
actors.    In  this  case^  the  cost  of  building  lor  the 
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other  fourth  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
spared.  And  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing, 
whether  an  actor  speaks  in  a  space^  less  by  u 
fourth*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  size  oS 
the  houses  first  led  to  the  introduction  of  mero 
shows ;  seeing  became  the  first  object,  and  the 
dramatic  art  the  second.  They  have  also  im* 
mensely  increased  the  expenses^  both  incidental 
and  regular ;  hove  raised  the  price  of  admittance^ 
and  materially  contributed  to  the  bankrupt  coi>. 
dition  of  their  proprietors. 

10.  The  hours  of  dining  interfere  with  those  of 
the  theatre.  This  circumstance  is  one  of  groat 
importaBce,  for  it  operates  almost  to  the  exolu* 
sion  of  the  more. refined  classes^  and  throws  tlie 
ascendancy^  and  the  power  of  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  the  performance  into  the  hands  of  the 
uncultivated.  If  the  play  were  to  begin  earlier, 
it  would  interfere  with  the  hoiurs  of  business ;  if 
later,  there  is  an  end  to  all  night  whatever ;  and 
a  man  who  does  not  sleep  by  night  cannot  work 
by  day«  It  seems  a  question,  whether  it  woxild 
not  be  better  to  reduce  the  performance  from  five 
or  six  hours  to  three  (as  with  us),  an4  to  lower 
the  prices,  than  to  admit  the  lower  classes  at  sa 
late  an  hour  for.  half-price.  Parliament,  and  the 
numerous  societies  and  meetings  which  assemble 
in  «n  evening,  also  keep  a  great  proportion  of 
the  educated  classes  from  the  play. 

11«  It  is  a  bad  thing  that  there  are  no  police 
regulations  as  to  the  number  of  tickets  issued^ 
There  are  often  more  tickets  sold  than  there  is 
room  to  admit;  and  a  man  who  has  been  forced 
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to  stand  in  a  crowd,  and  to  see  nothings  is  not 
eager  to  go  again.  The  long  waiting  and  squeez- 
ing at  the  doors  is  also  extremely  iinplM.sant, 
and  must  be  more  so  to  the  busy  English  than 
to  other  people,  who  have  more  time  and  morer 
patience. 

12.  Political  excitement  makes  men  indifferent 
to  the  theatre. 

There  is  doubtless  a  high  and  noble,  as  well  aa 
a  diseased  political  excitement;  and  the  former 
throws  not  only  the  drama,  but  everything  eke 
in  the  world,  into  the  background.  But  we  find 
Ais  united  with  the  greatest  dramatic  enthusiasm 
among  the  Greeks ;  while  other  naitions  made  no 
greater  progress  in  dramatic  literature,  because 
they  were  deficient  in  political  spirit.  This,  itt* 
deed,  is  nearly  connected  with  the  question,  how 
far  the  stage  is  susceptible  of  a  political  tendency 
and  colour,  or  how  far  it  ought  to  receive  it* 
This  is  a  question  of  degree,  it  is  too  much«  when 
art  forgets  her  own  dignity  and  independence^ 
and  makes  herself  a  mere  instrument ;  too  littie» 
when  one  of  the  most  momentous  elements  of 
dramatic  elevation  and  efiEect  is  entirely  excluded. 
Comedy,  at  all  events,  must  treat  of  the  present* 
and  must  be  privileged  to  make  it  her  own.  The 
time  is  past  when  any  effect  could  be  produced 
by  defrauded  wards,  bribed  chambermaids,  and 
the  like.  But  it  is  not  only  the  characters» 
fi>ibles,  and  absurdities  of  kings  of  the  present 
age,  that  are  withdrawn  from  the  pen  of  the  dra* 
matist ;  every  new-made  minister,  every  canting 
priest,  every  conceited  professor,  every  worldt 
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reforming  innovator,  every  drivelling  adorer  of 
antiquity,  declares  himself  sacrosanct,  and  main- 
tains that  no  poet  has  a  right  profanely  to  peer 
into  his  holy  circle.  Nay,  the  very  players  them- 
selves, whose  business  it  is  to  parody  every  variety 
of  mankind,  call  out  if  their  weaknesses  are  made 
ridicuk>ug. 

13.  The  monopoly  of  Drury-Lane  and  Covent- 
Garden  has  injured  or  crushed  the  other  theatres. 
Where  there  is  no  competition,  no  emulation,  there 
will  be  no  artists,  and  the  taste  of  the  public  for 
the  theatre  will  consequently  decline. 

Whether,  and  in  what  degree,  these  theatres 
possess  an  exclusive  right,  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  much  contested.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  themselves  have  believed  in  the  existence  of 
this  right,  and  that  others,  in  the  same  belief, 
have  lent  them  large  sums  of  money,  for  which 
there  is  now  no  adequate  security,  but  which 
would  utterly  vanish  if  the  monopoly  were  de- 
stroyed, without  any  compensation.  Several 
theatres  have  been  licensed  only  on  condition 
that  they  are  not  to  perform  the  legitimate  drama. 
But  nobody  can  say  what  is  this  forbidden  legiti- 
mate drama,  or  what  the  permitted  burletta. 
Shakspeare's  '  Othello,*  for  instance,  was  trans* 
formed  into  a  burletta,  by  having  a  man  seated 
at  a  pianoforte  behind  the  scenes,  who,  about 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  shifting  of  the 
scenes,  struck  a  few  chords  as  softly  as  possible. 
Is  it  not  absurd,  say  the  defenders  of  the  freedom 
of  the  drama,  to  enjoin  th&t  the  perfect,  the  clas- 
sical drama,  should  be  performed  only  in  one 
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place,  while  all  others  are  condemned  tp  the  im«^ 
perfect,  the  unartistical  ?  Why  may  every  bad 
translation  of  a  bad  French  play  or  vaudeville 
be  represented  everywhere*  and  Shakspeare  an4 
Massinger  only  in  an  enormous  house,  whei» 
people  will  not  go  to  hear  them,  because  tbcjr 
cannot  hear  them  if  they  do  go  ?  It  were  surdy 
far  better  to  relegate  all  the  bad  and  objection- 
able to  one  theatre,  and  to  throw  open  every  stage^ 
to  the  excellent.  This  foolish  monopoly  hm 
no  other  efifect  than  to  make  people  pay  the 
highest  price  for  the  worst  things ;  whjereas  tree 
competition  would  produce  the  best  representa- 
tions at  the  lowest  prices ;  exclusive  rights,  of  this 
kind,  never  increased  incomes,  nor  created  capi- 
tal ;  they  produce  nothing  but  conceit  and  negU*. 
gcnce.  "  I  possess,"  said  Mr.  Warburton,  "  a 
500/.  share,  for  which  I  never  received  one  penny 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  to  advance 
money  to  maintain  a  useless  establishment^  in* 
debted  three  times  its  value,  or  look  for  repay- 
ment from  the  sale  of  the  old  dresses  and  the 
benches.  I  should  willingly  give  up  my  capital* 
if  I  could  but  see  more  rational  laws  for  the 
theatre,  and  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  tiie 
drama."  "  Free  competition,"  remarked  another 
person,  "  will  prove  where  the  greatest  talentsi^ 
the  most  refined  taste,  and  the  greatest  industry . 
arc  to  be  found." 

These  and  similar  arguments  were  met  by  the 
assertion  that  the  decline  both  in  acting  and  in 
prosperity,  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden, 
was  attributable,  not  only  to  the  licence  granted 
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to  small  theatres  to  act/  but  to  the  ojpening  of 
many  without  a  licence.  The  attempts  of  the  great 
theatres  to  assert  their  rights  in  a  legal  way 
failed^  because  the  expenses  were  so  enormoui^ 
that  the  decision  usually  found  them  bankrupt. 
The  public,  too,  generally  took  part  with  the 
defendants.  The  multiplication  of  theatres  doet 
not  increase  the  number  of  artists,  nor  of  ama- 
teurs, and  low  prices  only  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  the  audience,  and  submit  every  thing  to  the 
judgment  of  the  uneducated. 

Wearied  with  the  length  of  these  discussions^ 
some  enemies  of  all  theatrical  amusements  came 
fbrward,  and  observed,  that  the  law,  even  so  late 
as  in  George  the  Second's  time,  placed  ''  players,, 
vagabonds,  and  rogues"  on  the  same  footing.  Mr* 
Kotch  said  'Hhe  theatres  answered  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  collecting  together  players — a 
wretched  set  of  outcasts,  who  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence ; — and  we  are  to  take  the 
trouble  to  legislate  for  such  sort  of  people ! " 

«  What,"  anbther  asked,  "  is  the  best  way  of 
filling  the  hbui^cs  ?''  <'  Dres6  a  girl,  who  has  hand* 
some  legs,  in  meti*s' clothes;  she  Will  bring  £30 
at  the  half-price,'*' wris  his  rfeply. 

Highly  2lA  ^tsttaib  talent  is  paid  here,  second- 
rate  is  paid'  e^ttretnely  ill.  '  The  Utmost  given  in 
provincial  theatrei^  i^  three  guineas  a  week.  The 
salaries  are,  generally,  much  less  than  this,  and 
the  actors  hilve  to'  biiy  theif  own  dresses. 

A  table  of  the  receipts  of  Cdvent  Garden  shows 
a  ^at  variatidn  of  prices,  the  highest  of  which 
is^  in  the  year  1811,  £98,000,  while  in  the  year 
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1831-2,  H  has  not  exceeded  £43>000.  The  table 
ahows  on  the  whole  a  great  falling  off;  but  Ae 
sudden  liae  in  Bome  jseare»  and  Cull  im  othena^ 
sluxva  the  effect  of  good  or  bad  managment,  or 
of  the  talents  of  a  greatactor.  Whence,  othanme, 
a  falling  off  of  £19,000  between  the  yeaxs  1819 
asd  1820,  and  the  following  year  again  a  rive  of 
£15,000  ?  or  a  difference  of  £16,000  between  the 
years  1829  and  1830?  There  is,  however,  no 
conaesponding  table  of  expenditure ;  and  without 
this  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  years  of 
increased  receipt  were  also  years  of  greater  profit. 
The  Beport  of  the  parliamentary  oomnnitee  on 
the  state  of  the  Drama  contains  a  statement  of 


the  sixe  of  various  theatres,  from  w 

bioh  I  extract 

the  following  :•«- 

From  eM  oirtam  to 

Groeftertbieedth 

th«  cealra  booc 

of  the  fit 

feet 

Feet 

Drury  Lane   .     .    .    61  .    .    . 

.     .     50 

Covent  Garden .     .     63  .     .     • 

.     .     50 

Haymatket    .     .     .     47  .     . 

.     .     35 

Italian  Opera      .    .    90  .    •    . 

.    .    62 

Dublin 52  .     . 

.    .    45 

Tottenham  Street   .     38  .     . 

.    .    22 

St.  Carlo,  Naples    .     79  .     .    . 

.    .    63 

Scala,  Milan  .     .    .     90  .    . 

.    .    67 

Cirque  Olympique  .     86  .     . 

.    .    83 

Theatre  des  Varietds  52  .     . 

.    .    43 

Od6on 71  .     . 

.    .    60 

Feydeau    ....    64  .    . 

.    .    52 

Theatre  Franqais     .    61  .     . 

.    .    55 

A  very  mistaken  opinion  has  be 

?en  put  forth 
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that,  though  playhouses  may  be  too  large,  opera- 
houfiCB  cannot  You  may,  to  be  sure,  increase 
the  strength  of  the  orchestra,  but  not  die  voioet^ 
of  the  singers ;  and  hence  the  hard  and  tondesr 
shooting  and  screaming,  and  the  rapid  destruo 
tion  of  voice. 

On  a  retrospect  of  all  the  causes  ivhich  have^ 
been  assigned  for  the  decHne  of  dramatic  art, 
they  seem  to  me  more  than  sufficient  to  account 
for  its  present  deplorable  state.  I  even  fear  that 
the  grand  remedy  proposed — ^the  young  lady  in 
men's  clothes — ^will  also  soon  lose  its  efficacy. 
Whether,  however,  the  causes  assigned  be  really 
the  primary  ones,  and  not  themselves  conse* 
quences  of  causes  which  lie  deeper,  is  still  open 
to  inquiry.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that 
people  do  not  go  to  the  play,  because  they  dine  at 
that  hour,  it  might,  with  equal  truth,  be  said  of 
another  period^  people  do  not  dine  at  such  or 
such  an  hour,  because  they  go  to  the  play :  there- 
fore, as  these  two  beeausea  neutralize  each  other, 
we  must  find  a  third  and  a  more  satisfactory  one. 

If  some  nations  have  no  dramatic  poetry,  and 
if  others,  after  possessing,  lose  it,  these  are  indi- 
cations of  very  different  causes  and  peculiarities. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  similarities  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Uie  theatres  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  the 
three  countries  are,  in  some  respects,  entirely 
at  variance.  The  exclusive  direction  of  the  na- 
tional activity  to  the  practical  and  material  side 
of  Ufe  cannot  be  favourable  to  poetry  in  England; ' 
-^east  of  all  to  dramatic  poetry,  which  absolutely 
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Squires  a  certain  time  to  be  allotted  to  it.  The 
pungent  political  herbs  which  the  French  strew 
over  their  stage  arc  not  plants  of  a  poetical  soil ; 
^till  less  can  the  delicate  flower  of  beauty  and  <^ 
poetry  grow — as  they  would  have  us  bclieve—HOut- 
of  the  rank  and  pestilent  mass  of  corruption 
which  they  have  heaped  togetlicr. 

On  the  German  soil  everything  takes  root; 
andi  for  that  very  reason,  nothing  is  indigenous ; 
yet  the  utter  anarchy  of  our  theatre  seems  to  me 
bettor  than  the  despotism  of  France,  or  the  indif* 
ference  of  England.  But  a  vast  deal  more  might 
be  effected  by  intelligent  managers^  really  mas* 
ters  of  their  business,  and  themselves  not  devoid 
of  originality  and  poetry ;  by  rigorous  rejection 
of  middling  or  bad  actors;  by  encouragement 
of  really  good  ones  ;  by  judicious  cast  of  parts ; 
by  rejection  of  inferior  pieces,  &c.,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  to 
the  Berlin  royal  theatre  in  the  monopoly  it  is 
permitted  to  exercise  against  that  of  Kbnigstadt, 
also  a  king  s  theatre.  Their  own  sound  judg- 
ment  and  free  choice  ought  to  lead  each  of 
them  to  adopt  a  different  sphere,  beyond  which 
it  would  be  injurious  to  themselves  to  venture; 
but  this  has  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
compulsory  restraints  which  paralyse  their  exer- 
tions. Unfettered  emulation  is  favourable  to 
art,  and  stimulates  the  public  interest;  so  that 
in  the  end,  all  parties  gain,  and  none  lose. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  stage,  says  Aristotle, 
to  chastise  and  purify  the  passions.  Instead, 
however,  of  holding  in  veneration  this  purifica-^ 
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tion  by  the  Inright  and  refining  fire  of  art,  ic<r 
many  seek  in  the  theatre  only  a  confirmation  ofi* 
tbeir  own  groveling  and  vulgar  pafisions ;  thefire* 
seaet  again  upon  the  drama,  till  the  IpweBlf 
coarsest,  and  most  atrocious  of  the  spectators 
may  esteem  himself  pure  and  holy  compared  tO' 
the  heroes  of  the  pseudo  poets.  What  an  anti* 
climax !  The  genuine  stage  exhilnts  nature  more 
noble^  more  sublime  than  in  her  wonted  course;* 
then  comes  a  time  when  the  audience  will  look 
at  nothing  but  the  image  and  reflexion  of  them*- 
selves ;  and  lastly,  they  require  the  exhibition  of 
crimes  and  vices  of  every  kind,  in  order  that  they 
may  exult  in  the  contrast  of  their  own  excellence ! 
There  is  no  art  which  demands  such  a  powor^ 
of  self-oblivion  and  self-abnegation  in  him  who 
would  understand  it,  as  the  dramatic  axt.  Such 
a  talent  of  throwing  the  whole  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  into  other  natures  and  other  circum- 
stances !  In  this  respect  the  qualities  required  in 
an  historian  and  a  dramatist  are  similar ;  though 
the  mode  of  treating  and  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject-matter appears,  in  other  respects,  completely 
opposed.  All  abstraction,  whether  historical,  poli- 
tical, philosophical,  or  religious,  is  undramatic. 


Londottf  June  18. 

I  WAS  interrupted,  fortunately  perhaps ;  for  my 
epic  discourse  on  the  drama  must  already  have 
tired  you. 

To  return  to  my  daily  history. — My  labours  in 
the  State  Paper  Office  go  on  prosperously ;  and 
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peiiiaps  it  is  coBducive  to  my  health  that  the  time 
of  work  is  circumscribed  to  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  three.  I  have  chosen  the  period  dt 
1740 — 1763  to  begin  with^  as  it  forms  a  oontino- 
ation  to  my  extracts  from  the  Mitchell  papers. 
The  dispatches  from  the  principal  kingdoms  of 
Horope  throw  light  on  each  other ;  and  I  hope 
that>  when  I  have  arranged  every  thing,  I  shall 
be  able  to  delight  you  as  well  as  myself  with  my 
spoil. 

I  went  to  dine  with  Mr.  T the  day  be- 
fore yesterday;  he  had  given  me  permission  to 
come  uninvited  when  I  had  no  other  engage- 
ment. This  friendly  unceremonious  reception  is 
very  agreeable  and  convenient. 

Yesterday  I  was  invited,  first,  to  the  dinner  of 
a  society  at  Freemasons'  tavern,  and,  secondly, 

to  Mr.  M ;  whilst  I  was  pondering  upon  the 

course  I  should  take  in  this  embarras  de  rickesses, 
a  third  invitation  from  the  Duke  of  S  decided 
the  affair.  About  this  and  my  further  fortunes  I 
will  write  next  time.    For  to-day,  adieu. 
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Hilbanic  BBiiiteniiiij^-'lCxtranigaiit  Diet  of  Priioiien--Coiiipol- 
■oiy  Silance*— CniBi  and  Punufameiit — IncreaM  of  Gnme  in. 
Sng^aod — Value  of  Stetiitical  Detaile — laciease  of  Minor 
Offences^  Decrease  of  Atrocious  Crimesi— Effect  of  Mitigation 
of  Punishments — Reform  of  Criminal  Law  —  Sir  J.  MaclLin- 
tosh — Sir  Robert  Peel— English  Mode  of  Codification — ^Punish- 
ment  of  Death— Comparairfe  Statements  of  Conmittala  and 
Convictions — Forgeiy— -Impiiaonment  for  Debt— Scotland— ^ 
Ireland. 

Xoffdbuy  Jwu  9, 1835. 

I  HAVE  had  an  opportimity  of  seeing  the  General 
Penitentiary^  whidi  is  situated  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  London.  It  consists  of  one  building 
in  the  centre  of  a  very  spacious  courts  and  six 
other  hexagonal  buOdinga  connected  with  it. 
This  form  was  selected  from  its  affording,  ac- 
cording to  Bentham's  opinion,  the  greatest  faci- 
lities for  inspection.  Whether  it  be  the  best,  is 
a  question  I  cannot  go  into.  The  fondamental 
idea  of  the  whole  institution  is,  that  a  number  of 
criminals  may,  by  judicious  treatment,  be  reformed 
and  brought  back  to  virtue.  The  government, 
under  whose  immediate  direction  it  is,  decides 
what  persons  are  to  be  admitted;  and  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  rewarding  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  prisoners  by  shortening  the  term  of  their 
imprisonment. 

The  Penitentiary  is  directed  by  a  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.     Under  this  board,  with 
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different  powers  and  daties,  are,  a  governor,  or 
iaspeetor,  8ub-inspector,  chaplain,  schoolmaster, 
physician,  masters  for  the  work,  keepers,  turn- 
keys, &c.  The  rule  of  silence  is  enforced  here,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible.  The  occupations,  chiefly 
sewing  and  tailor's  work,  are  carried  on  in  the 
separate  cells.  Some  few  only,  such  as  grinding 
corn,  washing,  baking,  &c.  by  several  together.- 
The  treadmill,  used  merely  as  a  punishment, 
aad  not  with  any  view  to  production,  has  very 
properly  been  rejected.  The  profits  of  the  labour 
are  given  three-fourths  to  the  establishment,  one* 
eighth  to  the  prisoners,  and  one-eighth  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  work.  The  prisoners  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  distinguished  by  their 
dresses :  those  in  the  first,  and  those  in  the  last 
half  of  their  term  of  imprisonment.  A  very  exact 
register  is  kept  of  their  conduct,  aud  the  result 
accelerates  or  retards  their  liberation.  No  one, 
however,  is  dismissed  in  less  than  three  years. 
The  occupations  for  the  wliole  day  are  accurately 
laid  down.  Each  prisoner  eats  alone  in  his  cell. 
For  breakfast  he  has  milk  porridge,  and  half  a- 
pound  of  bread.  For  dinner,  one  day,  two  ounces 
of  cheese  and  a  pound  of  bread,  with  onions ; 
three  days,  a  quart  of  meat  broth  with  oatmeal, 
rice,  peas,  &c.  and  potatoes,  and  half-a-pound  of 
bread ;  three  days,  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes 
and  bread,  and  six  ounces  of  meat,  with  half-a- 
pint  of  broth.  The  supper  is  the  same  as  the 
breakfast.  All  the  officers  of  the  establishmrat 
must  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 
On  these  brief  details  I  must  remark--* 
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•¥mtr^l£we  oakulate  thevahieof  die  ground; 
t^e  (Hiormous  building,  the  Bumber  of  persons 
employed,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  the  prison^^^ 
the  result  will  be  such  an  extravagant  expcadi^ 
ture,  that  every  rogue  there  costs  more  than  a 
travelling  chorister  or  young  artist  K  It  would  be 
difBeult  to  find  in  the  whole  world  so  expensive 
an  educational  establishment. 

Secondly, — Philanthropists  have  made  very 
laudable  efforts  to  mitigate  the  hardness  and 
oruelty  which  formerly  reigned  within  the  walls  of 
a  prison.  But  I  must  repeat  here  the  censures^ 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  consideration  of 
the  poor-laws,  on  the  preposterous  mistake  of 
giving  the  criminal  better  food  and  less  work  than 
the  independent  labourer.  And  not  only  da 
these  thieves^  or  whatever  they  may  be,  cat, 
drink »  sleep,  and  lodge  better  than  most  of  the 
independent  peasantry  of  the  continent,  but 
better  even  than  very  many  of  the  independent 
labourers  of  England;  and  certainly  thau  the 
whole  unfortunate  population  of  Ireland.  There 
are  scarcely  a  hundred  of  the  most  -  opulent 
families  in  Berlin^  who  consume  such  fine 
wheaten  bread  as  the  prisoners  here  think  they, 
have  a  right  to  demand.  This  proceeding  can 
harcUy  be  justified  on  any  principles  of  penal 
jurisprudence,  or  of  political  economy ;  not  oven 
indeed,  by  the  scriptiu'al  example  of  the  prodigal 
son.     The  fitted  calf  was  killed  when  he  was  a 

*  Small  Mlariet  or  allowances  are  granted  by  mo&t  or  all  of  the 
Germaa  goT«mmeai«  to  young  men  without  fortune,  who  tnvdl 
with  a  view  to  improvement  in  the  particular  art  to  whicji  they 
devote  themselvM.^^TVtrivt/aror. 
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true  and  Teibimed  penitent,  but  not  every  day 
whUe  he  was  yet  a  nnner. 

Thirdly, — What  is  done  in  the  way  of  reforma- 
tion, particuhorly  by  the  influences  or  excrciiies  of 
leligion,  is  not  moi4  tlum  i..  or  ought  to  be.  d<H>e 
in  every  prison  or  house  cS  correction  whatever. 
Silence  and  compulsory  labour,  in  themselves, 
aflford  no  means  and  no  proof  of  refonnationi. 
A  man  who  has  on  one  occasion  broken  this 
silence,  and  been  in  consequence  longer  impri- 
soned, may  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  morality 
tiian  one  whose  silence  may  be  the  mere  effect  of 
stupidity  or  obstinacy,  though  it  may  obtain  him 
approbation  and  liberty. 

Fourthly, — ^A  great  number  of  the  prisoners 
are  boys  and  girls,  who  have  committed  one  act 
of  thdt,  generally  under  momentary  excitement 
and  temptation.  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  unfor- 
tunate and  unjust  penal  system  which  condemns 
such  criminals  to  years  of  imprisonment ;  and  a 
most  inefficient  means  of  reformation  to  shut 
them  up  in  a  solitary  cell,  to  work  in  gloomy 
silence.  Would  it  really  be  a  greater  barbarity 
to  do  like  our  forefathers, — give  these  boys  a  good* 
sound  whipping,  and  trust  their  reformation  to 
external  causes,  than  thus  to  rob  them  of  the 
foculty  of  speech,  and  transform  them  into  dumb 
animals  by  way  of  making  them  men  ? 

In  all  these  arrangements  there  appears  to  me 
a  great  mistake  of  the  judicious  with  the  absurd. 

The  transition  from  this  subject  to  the  more 
general  one  of  crimes  and  punishments  is  natural^ 
and  I  am  the  more  strongly  tempted  to  enter 
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upon  it,  from  tiie  notion  which  commonly  prevails 
on  the  continent  of  the  demoralization  of  Eng* 
land,  and  the  ruin  by  which  she  is  threatened 
from  the  great  increase  of  crime.    As  many  poli- 
tical qnacks  prescribe  the  same  remedy,  and  im 
the  same  proportions,  for  the  most  difierent  dis- 
eases, (snch,  for  instance,  as  what  they  call  a 
oonstitixtion,  and  that  for  all  states,)  so  there  are 
quacks  of  the  contrary  kind,  who  have  a  dozen 
different  mortal  causes  for  the  one  death  which 
can  come  but  once.     According  to  their  predic- 
tions, Enghmd  is  dying  of  poor-laws,  of  Catholic 
enlhnczpation,  of  the  reform-bill,  of  municipal  re- 
form, of  taxes,  debt,  drunkenness,  above  all,  of 
crime.   I  have  given  you  what  information  I  could 
collect  on  some  of  these  subjects,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavour, by  degrees,  to  send  you  something  on 
all.     We  will  keep  now  to  the  latter.    Drunken- 
ness I  have  spoken  of  already ;  and  I  have  only 
to  add  that,  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  this 
vice  has  greatly  declined ;  and  that  though  the 
Germans  were,  for  centuries,  notoriously  mora 
addicted  to  it  than  the  Spaniards  or  the  Italians, 
they  did  not,  therefore,  fall  into  rapid  decrepitude 
and  extinction.     I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  good  regulations  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
beer,  and  a  different  way  of  keeping  the  sabbath, 
would  very  greatly  diminish  this  evil. 

But  the  crimes,  I  hear  the  objectors  say — the 
crimes!  Do  you  mean,  in  your  excessive  par- 
tiality for  England,  to  deny  them  altogether?  or, 
perhaps,  to  transform  them  into  virtues  ?  In  the 
year  1805,  there  were  4605  committals,  and  2783^ 
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convictions;  in  1831,  19>647  committals,  and 
13^0  convictions.  These  few  lines  of  arith* 
metic  confute  all  your  sophistries,  and  lay  open 
to  view  an  abyss  whose  existence  the  blind  alone 
can  deny; — whose  terrific  aspect  none  but  the 
moral  indifferentist,  or  the  revolutionary  leveller, 
H^o  thinks  such  a  state  of  corruption  and  decom* 
position  the  necessary  prelude  to  political  rege- 
neration, can  fail  to  recognize. 

Spite  of  this  anathema,  I  venture  into  the  lists 
against  the  arithmetic,  and  all  the  consequences 
deduced  from  it.  It  is  doing  excellent  service  to 
introduce  certainty  into  what  is  uncertain,  and  to 
dear  up  and  confirm  obscure  and  vacillating 
opinions  by  means  of  figiu^es.  But  do  these 
abstract  numbers  always  preserve  a  su£Sciently 
diaracteristic  value  ?  Are  there  no  such  things 
as  arithmetical  mistakes?  And  are  not  these 
more  likely  to  occur  in  political  science,  than  in 
the  astronomical  speculations  of  Pt<demy  or 
Tycho  Brahe  ?  Or,  may  I  not  draw  wrong  con- 
clusions from  right  data  ?  or  entirely  lose  sight  of 
fiusts  which  co-operate  in  an  important  degree 
towards  the  production  of  a  result  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  one  ?  Before  people  pin  thchr  faith 
with  such  superstitious  reverence  on  figures,  they 
should  most  carefully  examine  how  they  are 
obtained,  and  what  is  their  exact  value.  The 
following  thesis  may  serve  as  matter  for  a  dis- 
cussion, the  result  of  which  will,  I  hope,  be,  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  truth. 

First, — All  the  older  tables  on  the  statistics 
of  England  are  notoriously  imperfect  and  inaccu-^ 
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rate ;  sa  that  a  comparison  of  former  and  more 
recent  figures  lead  to  no  safe  inference.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  for  example,  before  the  year 
1B28,  no  case  of  stealing  by  day,  accompanied 
with  forcible  entrance  into  a  house,  had  ever  oc^ 
curred  in  England.  In  general  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  in  the  statistics  of  early  times  (as  xa 
accoimts  of  censuses,  poll-taxes,  &c.),  the  num<* 
bers  are  too  small,  because  there  were  consider- 
able omissions,  and  no  one  was  counted  twice. 

Secondly, — ^No  inference  can  be  drawn  with 
safety,  nor  any  average  taken,  as  to  the  general 
moral  condition  of  the  country,  from  the  tables 
which  have  been  carefully  drawn  up  for  the  last 
few  years.  Or,  what  conclusion  do  we  arrive  at? 
That,  in  the  year  1820  alone,  272  persons  were 
prosecuted  for  having  in  their  possession  forged 
bank  notes ;  and  that  in  the  years  from  1830  to 
1833 — ^that  is,  in  four  years — only  two  persons. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  for  ten  consecutiye 
years  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  breaking 
machinery,  while,  in  the  year  1831,  665  persons 
were  prosecuted  for  this  oifence ;  in  the  year  1833* 
again,  only  one  individual. 

Thirdly, — The  magnitude  and  importance  of 
crime  varies  so  extremely,  that  a  mere  addition 
sum,  whether  for  former  or  latter  times,  gives 
no  satisfactory  information.  A  much  more  mate- 
rial question  is,  what  are  the  kinds  of  crime  that 
have  increased  ?  what  that  have  decreased  ?  And 
■here  we  find  (independently  of  all  other  causes) 
4he  great  increase  to  consist  in  the  number  of  the 
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leaser  offences  against  prcipcgly,  wldle  atrookMs 
-erimes  have  dimmiahed*    For  example,  die  uom- 
ber  of  persons  prosecuted  for 
Simple  theft  were,  in  1820    6499       1833    9818 
Housebreaking    1  ^gs 

by  night  J 

Murder  *«  H  «t  7 

High  Treason    .  m  33  „  0 

Child-stealing     .  «,  3  >»  0 

From  these  examples  I  do  not  piesvme  to 
deduce  universal  eoneluaions,  bat  one  whi<di  is 
undeniable  in  this  case, — ^that  totals  of  different 
^crimes  decide  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  greater 
or  less  demoralization  of  a  country ;  but  that  one 
must  value,  weigh,  and  ponder,  whether  one  case 
of  murder  or  high  treaaon  does  not  lie  as  heavy 
in  the  balance  as  a  hundred  petty  thefts. 

Fourthly, — Alterations  in  certain  laws  (e.  g, 
game  and  excise  laws)  occasion  the  rise  or  &I1  of 
whole  classes  of  crimes  and  punishments.  This 
is  a  circumstance  to  which  too  little  attention  has 
.been  paid. 

Fifthly, — The  number  of  prosecutions  has  in- 
creased considerably,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  injured  party  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  paying  costs  fiir  exceeding 
the  amount  of  the  injury.  I£  for  instance,  a  man 
was  robbed  of  the  value  of  a  pound,  he  siib- 
mitted,  because  it  would  have  cost  him  at  least 
six  to  prosecute. 

Sixthly,  —  An  increased  number  of  proseco* 
lions  also  arises  from  the  mitigation  of  punish* 
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ments^  and  especially  the  abolition  of  the  punish* 
ment  of  death  for  simple  theft.  Formerly  a  per- 
son who  was  robbed  scrupled  to  expose  a  fellow- 
creature  to  the  risk  of  being  hanged  for  a  few 
shillings;  and  juries  had  equal  reluctance  to  pro- 
nounce a  rerdict  of  guilty.  The  removal  of  these 
two  latter  canses  has  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber a(  criminals  brought  to  justice;  but  tbis 
proves  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  number  of  crimes 
comnutted. 

Seventhly, — ^Till  within  a  few  years  no  police, 
properly  so  called,  has  existed  in  England. 
Since  the  introduction  of  it,  a  multitude  of 
offences  are  discovered  and  punished,  which  for* 
merly  went  unpunished. 

Eighthly, — The  population  has  greatly  in- 
ereased  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  this  has 
of  course  affected  the  number  of  crimes.  Upon 
these  various  grounds,  judges  and  magistrates 
of  various  degrees,  and  governors  of  the  great 
prisons  maintain,  that,  (regard  being  had  to  qua- 
lity as  well  a&  number  of  crimes,)  if  it  is  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  morality  of  England  has  im- 
proved, at  least  the  proo&  of  increasing  vice  and 
dime  deduced  from  the  figures  above  quoted 
are  superficial  and  inconclusive. 

And  now,  since,  if  we  have  not  actually  arrived 
at  truth,  we  have  made  some  approach  to  it,  and 
have  rectified  our  point  of  view,  all  sorts  of  de* 
tached  observations  present  tbemselves.  This  is 
no  place  for  an  accurate  or  full  statement  of  Eng- 
lish criminal  law  or  criminal  procedure.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  greatly  needed  reforms,  and 
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that  they  need  them  still.  The  punishment  of 
death,  for  example,  was  attached  to  160  different 
offences,  till,  in  the  year  1819,  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  Sir  James  Mackin'- 
tosh  was  chairman,  first  laboured  at  the  ameliora* 
tion  and  mitigation  of  these  laws.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  rendered  a  similar  service  to  the  country  in 
1826,. when,  by  his  law  regarding  theft«  a  ban- 
dtedand  forty  other  laws  were  abrogated. 

This  is  tlie  way  in  which  codification  is  carried 
on  in  England — bit  by  bit. — One  important  point 
is  taken  up  after  another,  and  treated  separately; 
and  it  never  occurs  to  anybody  to  see  any  evil  in 
this  course. 

That  the  new  laws  were  strictly  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  events  pf  the  age  is  clearly 
proved  from  this :  that  what  is  now  regularly  ex^ 
pressed  by  law  was  formerly  irregularly  effected 
by  Royal  pardon.  In  the  thirty  years  suc- 
ceeding the  year  1688,  the  number  of  those 
condemned  to  death,  compared  to  those  executed, 
was  as  .  .  •  .    38  to  20 

From  1755  to  1784   .  .    46  „  13 

„     1784  „  1814  ,  -    74  „  19 

The  punishment  of  death  is  now  adjudged  by 
law  for  burglary  above  the  value  of  5/. ;  stealing 
firom  shipwrecked  vessels;  horse,  cattle,  and 
sheep  stealing;  robbery,  murder,  treason,  arsoQj 
coining,  and  a  few  other  offences. 

In  the  seven  years  ending 

with  1819,  were  executed  662 
1826  „  528 

ia33  „  391 
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The  numbers  executed  in  London  are, 

1827  .        33  1831        .  6 

1828  .        17        '    1832        .  4 

1829  .        21  1833        .  6 

1830  .        25  1834        .  2 

Criminals  of  every  class,  tried  and  condemned 
in  XK>ndon  and  Middlesex : 

1827  .        2300        1831        .    2372 

1828  .        2277         1832        .    2653 

1829  .        2318        1834        .    2686 

1830  3227 

In  the  year  1820,  1655  persons  were  trans- 
ported for  seven  years ;  in  the  year  1833,  2546. 

In  the  year  1820,  107  were  executed ;  in  the 
year  1833,  only  32. 

In  the  year  1820, 4089  persons  were  condemned 
to  six  months  imprisonment ;  in  the  year  1833^ 
7618.  This  is,  therefore,  the  period  of  the  great- 
est increase  of  prosecutions  and  convictions. 

In  the  year  1833,  23,787  persons  were  arrested 
for  intoxication;  in  1832,  25,702;  in  1833, 
18,487;  7754  of  whom  were  women.  This  in- 
crease, perhaps,  arose  partly  from  the  abolition  of 
a  former  tax  on  beer — the  diminution,  from  the 
balance  being  restored,  and  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stricter  police. 

In  the  year  1832,  77,543  persons  were  arrested 
for  various  offences;  in  the  year  1833,  69,959; 
the  diminution,  therefore,  is"7584. 

No  education,  and,  least  of  all,  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing,  can  extirpate  crime ; 
yet  the  number  of  criminals  is  much  greater 

VOL.  II.  M 
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among  the  ignorant.  For  an  example,  out  of 
197  prisoners,  only  64  could  read ;  out  of  400, 
250  might  be  called  totally  uneducated*.  The 
proportion  that  female  criminals  bore  to  male 
ones  was,  in  the  years  1812-19,  as  13  to  58;  in 
1819-26,  as  15  to  80;  in  1826-33,  as  21  to  110. 
According  to  a  report,  there  was  one  criminal 
each  year,  in 

England on    74;0  persons. 

Wales. „    2320 

Scotland ,,1130         „ 

Ireland „      490 

Cardiganshire    .     .     «  „    4930 

Northumberland    .     .  „    2700         „ 

London  and  Middlesex  „      400         „ 

Dublin „        96         „ 

Setting  aside  all  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
these  figures,  I  must  again  remark  that,  here  again, 
crimes  of  the  most  different  magnitude  are  col- 
lected together  into  one  sum-total ;  and  that 
these  numbers,  consequently,  afford  no  test  of 
general  guilt  and  innocence.  It  is  impossible 
that  as  many  petty  thefts  can  occur  in  Cardigan- 
sliire  as  in  London,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
the  objects  of  theft  do  not  exist.  But  those  who, 
for  the  sake  of  diminishing  the  number  of  certain 
offences,  would  loosen  the  stricter  bonds  of  social 
life,  scatter  men  over  the  face  of  the  country,  or 
preserve  their  innocence  by  keeping  them  on  a 
desert  island, — ^these  apparent  philanthropists  for- 
get that  a  view  of  the  world,  with  relation  only 

*  Hansard,  xiii.  621 ;  xvi.  687. 
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^  "immal  law,  ife  a    very  Barrow   aiid   partial 

%y  hat  the  advantages  of  a  higher  civilization 

<2v  er  social  intercourse  inctease  in  a  greater 

I.      ^^  the  disadvantages ;    or  that,  if  the 

^g     ^  ^harper,  it  is  precisely  because  the 

hter.     Uncivilized  people  commit 
^  A  civilized  ones ;  and  even  were 

^se,  their  whole  existence  (inasmuch 

act  ful£l  the  vocation  of  man)  is  pitiable 

uortive.    Degenerate,  enervated  nations  are 

uubtless  far  below  savages,  because  they  want 

the  vigour  necessary  to  regeneration,  and  because 

the    consciousness  of  decline  aggravates  all  the 

evils  of  it ;  but  the  entire  removal  of  temptations 

to  crime  could  only  be  effected  by  the  destruction 

of  many  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  and 

privileges  of  social  life. 

Among  the  celebrated  lawgivers  of  antiquity, 
Draco  tried  to  renovate  and  invigorate  the  whole 
state  by  means  of  criminal  law.  Events,  how- 
ever, proved  that  Solon's  system,  which  was 
rather  to  promote  and  preserve  the  health  of 
the  many,  than  to  eradicate  the  local  diseases  of 
the  few,  was  far  more  successful.  Not  less  in- 
qppUcable  is  the  abstract  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
who  considered  every  departure  from  the  right 
as  equally  wrong;  inasiduch  as  the  right  was 
one,  and  thearefore  it  was  indifferent  how  far 
removed  from  right  anything  might  be,  so  that  it 
was  removed.  According  to  this  doctrine,  every 
arithmetical  error  is  equally  wrong  ;  and  yet  a 
merchant,  who  miscalculates  to  the  amount  of 
a  penny,  is  not  ruined,   because  he   would  be 
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bankrupt  if  he  waa  ia  error  to  the  ammmt  of 
100,000i. 

'  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  moralB ;  avd  it  is 
a  great  advance  in  English  criminal  law,  ihat  it 
no  longer  adjudges  the  same  extreme  ponish* 
0ient  to  crimes  ci  the  most  different  magnitude  - 
The  question^  whether  the  punishment  of  death 
should  be  retained  in  cases  of  forgery,  gave  occa* 
sion  to  very  remarkable  proceedings.  A  thou* 
sand  bankers  petitioned  for  its  abolitkni,  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  protect  their  property. 
They  affirmed  that  it  was  almost  impossible  te 
find  witnesses  willing  to  give  evidence,  or  juries  to 
convict.  Of  ten  accused,  about  one  was  convieted 
and  punished ;  while,  in  cases  of  prosecution  for 
murder,  nine  out  of  ten  were  convicted,  and  only 
one  acquitted.  So  also,  eleven  hundred  juTjrmen 
declared  that  they  esteemed  it  a  greater  wrong  to 
sentence  a  man  to  death  for  forgery,  than  to  eqid- 
vocatc  with  their  oath  in  such  cases.  In  oonse^ 
quence  of  these  and  other  expressions  of  public 
opinion,  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery  was 
abolished  in  August,  1832 ;  and  only  two  sorts  of 
forgery  remain  capital, — ^forgery  of  wills,  and  for- 
gery  of  powers  of  attorney  for  the  transfer  of 
stock*. 

That  part  of  English  law  which  regurds  im- 
prisonment for  debt  has  been  considered  pecu- 
liarly open  to  reprobation.  In  two  years  and  ia 
half,  ten  thousand  persons  wore  imprisoned  in 
London,  at  an  expense   of  from    150,000/.  to 

•  Hanuurd,  siv.  969. 1393. 
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200fi00l.,  and  most  of  tliem  for  this  cause  :-^ 
credit  is  given  in  the  most  incautious  manner-^ 
faften  dishonestly  oEfered ;  and  then  the  tyranny 
of  private  property  (the  only  thing  oonsidcred^iii 
the  matter)  is  asserted  with  such  rigour^  that 
vast  numbers  are  torn  from  tlieir  oocupaiionii^ 
deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistencei  and  totally 
ruined*  £ven  Lord  Eldon  (who  is  not  accused 
of  being  a  rash  innovator)  said^  "  the  law  <£ 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  a  license  to  act  in>.a 
manner  more  injurious  and  inhuman  than  vms 
ever  done  towards  slaves'^." 

Here  again  I  come  to  a  matter  in  which  legis- 
lation,  by  its  very  apparent  abstract  equality,  be- 
comes infinitely  more  oppressive  to  the  poor  than 
to  the  rich.  This  naturally  produces  feelings  of 
hostility  to  the 'law;  and  this;  again>  tends  to 
produce  revolutionary  convulsions,  which  greats 
care  to  maintatn  equal  justice  wotdd  altogether 
avert 

In  Scotland,  as  wdl  as  in  England,  theft  is  by 
far  the  most  common  offence.  It  is,  however, 
cltiiracteristic  tha^  among  1808  persons  who  were 
prosecuted  in  the  course  of  a  year,  464  were  com- 
mitted for  assault.  About  half  were  found  guilfy, 
and  sentenced ;  generally,  to  three  months^  im- 
prisenmcDt. 

Causes  of  the  most  different  description  doubt- 
less contribute  to  increase  the  number  of  crimes 
m  Irelaad.  In  the  year  1822,  we  find  7512  jier- 
sons  convicted ;   and  this  number  had  risen,  in 

•  M'Cunoeh't  Dietlontty,  AH.  <  Credit' 
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1832,  to  9759.  '  Assaulf  here  plajft  a  nrach 
more  conspicuous  part.  Under  this  head  we 
find,  in  1822,  2313 ;  and,  in  1832,  3193  prosecu- 
tions. Spite  of  the  deplorable  confusion  and  agi*- 
tation  of  recent  times,  the  number  of  cases  of 
murder  has  fallen  from  74  to  31,  whilst  that  of 
misdemeanours  has  risen  from  1106  to  1734. 
In  1822,  101  persons  were  executed;  in  1832, 
only  39.  In  the  sum-total  of  Irish  criminals, 
many  years  exhibit  full  a  thousand  illicit  distil- 
lers of  whisky. 

The  blame  of  all  these  things,  and  of  others 
which  are  notorious,  falls  partly  on  the  govern- 
ment, partly  on  the  people.  As  soon  as  the 
former  grants  an  equal  measure  of  justice  is  all, 
the  latter  will  become  better  and  more  peaceable ; 
or,  if  that  expectation  should  fail,  they  may  be 
constrained  to  observe  law  and  order  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
possible. 

London^  June  21. 

As  my  other  reports  were  long  enough,  this 
has  lain  by  me,  and  I  now  add  a  remark  or  two 
<m  the  blank  page. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mo** 
rality  of  a  people  can  be  measured  by  certain 
phenomena^  which,  if  I  may  use  the  expresnon, 
stand  at  the  very  outermost  limits  of  civil  society. 
Such  an  extreme  fact  is  crime.  The  moratity  or 
immoraUty  of  by  iar  the  greater  number  of  mem 
lies  within  the  verge  of  crime,  and  may  undergo 
many  changes  and  much  depredation,  withbut 
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.coming  under  the  cognbance  of  courts  of  justice, 
oir  into  the  balance  of  statistics. 

The  converse  is  equally  true ;  that  certain 
actions  or  tendencies,  which  in  one  age  have  been 
regarded  as  absolute  proofs  of  virtue,  afford  no 
proof  whatever  of  a  real  general  improvement  in 
mankind ;  such  are  the  foundation  of  monasteries, 
donations  to  the  clergy,  numerous  masses,  pray- 
ers, sermons,  &c.  &c. 

The  task  of  observing  and  of  judging  arc^  in- 
deed, far  more  easy,  when  directed  solely  to  these 
dark  or  bright  spots  of  social  life,  and  when  those 
who  dwell  in  the  more  level  regions  are  altogether 
disregarded.  I,  on  the  contrary,  consider  the  opi- 
nions, feelings,  and  actions  of  this  enormous  ma- 
jority as  completely  decisive.  Ift  then,  we  put 
aside  criminals,  wc  cannot  doubt  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community  have  gained  in  morality, 
when  we  consider  how  much  an  intolerant  theo- 
logy, a  shallow  philosophy,  and  coarse  manners 
have  lost,  and  are  daily  losing,  ground. 

For  myself,  I  see  the  development  of  the  high- 
est morality  in  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  of 
legislation  on  such  subjects  as  pauperism,  slavery, 
corporations,  monopolies,  trade,  manufactures, 
education,  &c.  What  is  thought  and  done  on 
these  matters  gives  to  a  people  a  sohd  and  per- 
manent existence,  a  consistent  career :  here  lie 
the  germs  and  the  firuits  of  life  and  of  ^death.  If 
these  most  important  changes  be  enlightened  by 
the  sun  of  truth  and  humanity,  some  reflected 
light  will  £all  on  the  dark  regions  of  penal  law. 

If  we  compare  the  mass  and  the  worth  of  all 
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thai  is  sound  in  England,  with  the  mass  and  the 
Tileness  of  all  that  is  unsound,  the  former  appears 
in  a  state  of  much  more  vigorous  and  rapid  in- 
crease than  the  latter.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  knell  which  some  are  so  fond  of  ringing  in 
our  ears  will  be  but  a  warning  call  to  double 
-soUeitudc  and  double  zeal  for  improrement. 
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liETTER  XLI. 

Kengingtott  Oard«nf— Tnivellcrt— Atieedoie»  of  Buftkhardtr^ 
Frawiia — P«noniiget  of  th«  Okl  Testamr nt. 

Lfrndom,  Fiidag,  June  19/A,  1833. 

I  BROKK  off  my  last  letter  with  the  information 
that  I  should  dine  at  Kensington  on  the  17ih  of 
June.  The  weather  being  favourable,  I  drove 
out  early,  and  walked  about  in  the  garden, 
park,  or  wood — ^for  any  of  these  names  may  be 
applied  to  it.  The  large  oaks,  beeches,  elms, 
horse  and  sweet  chestnuts,  are  nevertheless  its 
chief  ornament;  and  the  sheep  stroll  about  on 
the  green  turf  as  if  they  were  in  Paradise.  There 
is  a  particular  charm  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
London  Parks  are  not  (like  our  Thiergarten) 
exclusively  devoted  to  human  beings,  and  quite 
without  animals.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  cows, 
horses,  and  sheep  share  the  rights  and  enjoy- 
ments of  their  masters. 

The  company  consisted  of  nine  per8ons,'among 
whom  was  Mr.  Waddington,  author  of  a  work  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  who  had  been  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  Mr.  Davison,  who  had  visited  India, 
Egypt,  and  Mexico,  and  intended  to  go  to  Tim* 
buctoo,  in  order  to  proceed  firom  that  place  either 
to  the  Cape  or  to  Egypt.  He  entertains  die 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  civilized  people  in  the 
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centre  of  Africa.  On  my  objecting  that  such  a 
people  must  long  since  have  advanced  to  the 
coast,  he  replied,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
not  a  wandering  people.  But  who  knows  from 
what  distance  they  came  before  they  reached  the 
Mediterranean,  and  whether  there  is  not  more 
truth  in  the  stories  of  tha  triumphs  of  Sesostris 
than  we  are  generally  disposed  to  believe  ?  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Davison  related  two  anecdotes 
of  Burckhardt.  As  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
kave  ever  yet  been  published,  I  will  repeat  themv 

Burckhardt,  after  having  had  an  audience  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  W8»  called  back,  and  th« 
Pasha  said  to  him — **  You  speak  Arabic  with  too 
much  purity  to  have  learned  it  merely  by  conver- 
sation. You  are  a  German,  or  an  Englishman) 
and  are  travelling  about  to  write  a  book ;  say  at 
least  in  it,  that  you  did  not  succeed  in  deceiving 
one  native  of  the  East.  You  have  learned  every- 
thing very  perfectiy,  but  I  discovered  you  by 
your  feet ;  they  are  not  those  of  an  Arab^  they 
have  long  been  cramped  in  shoes." 

On  the  road  to  Mecca  provisions  are  often 
scarce,  and  Burckhardt  contrived,  very  dexte- 
rously, to  put  some  bread,  which  had  been  left;, 
into  his  sleeve.  Upon  this  a  Turk  said  to  him, 
"  Now  I  have  found  you  out !  You  are  a  Chris* 
tian  dog ;  you  cannot  trust  to  Providence  for  a 
»ngle  day,  and  therefore  you  have  stolen  the 
bread." 

The  accounts  of  the  learned  travellers  enter- 
tained  the   company  much;   but  at  last,   from 
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modest  listenings  I  nearly  fell  into  useless  talk- 
ing ;  or,  what  is  worse,  into  a  quarrel. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present,  a  German  into 
the  bargain  had  the  boldness  to  affirm  that 
''  Everything  that  has  been  done  in  Prussia  was 
done  with  English  money:"  I  added— **  And 
with  Prussian  blood."  On  which  a  short  but 
rather  keen  discussion  ensued. 

We  then  ffell  upon  the  subject  of  Hebrew,  and 
the  same  person  maintained  that  all  the  person- 
ages of  the  Old  Testament  were  canailler  and 
would  be  hanged  if  they  were  alive  now.  I  said 
that  I  couU  not  make  out  why  Abraham,  Job,  or 
Solomon  should  be  hanged.  "  To  understand 
that,  you  must  read  the  Bible."  "  I  have  read 
it,  and  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  you," — &c^ 
8cc. 
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JBiidU»gjbam  House— Dinner  ^t  Mr.  Murray's— Sir  Walter  Sr^tt 
— Cobbett  —  Hunt—  Demagogues — liord  Brougham — Mr. 
O'Connell— Prot|>ectt  of  England. 

Imdom,  Jmme  2IMk»  183Su 

¥b8tbrdat»  in  company  with  Mr.  D-— -«>  and 

several  other  persons,  I  visited  Buckingham 
House,  the  king's  new  palace,  in  St  James's  Park. 
.Many  objections  might  be  made  to  the  arrange* 
ment  and  proportions  of  the  exterior,  though  its 
extent,  and  the  colonnade,  give  it  a  certain  air  of 
grandeur. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  interior?  I 
never  saw  anything  that  might  be  pronounced  a 
more  total  failure,  in  every  respect.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that,  spite  of  the  immense  sums  which 
have  been  expended,  the  king  is  so  ill-satis- 
fied with  the  result,  that  he  has  no  mind  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  it  when  the  unhappy  edifice 
shall  be  finished.  This  reluctance  appears  to  me 
very  natural.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  live 
in  it  rent-free ;  I  should  vex  myself  all  the  day 
long  with  the  fantastic  mixture  of  every  style  of 
architecture  and  decoration — ^the  absence  of  all 
pure  taste — the  total  want  of  feeling  of  measure 
and  proportion.  Even  the  great  entrance-haU 
does  not  answer  its  object,  because  the  principal 
staircase  is  on  one  side,  and  an  immense  space, 
scarcely  lighted,  seems  to  extend  befisro  you  as 
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you  enter,  to  no  purpose  wkatever.  The  grand 
apartments  of  the  principal  story  are  adorned 
with  pillars ;  but  what  kind  of  pillars  7  Partly 
red,  like  raw  sausages ;  partly  Uue,  like  starch — 
bad  imitations  of  marbles  which  nobody  ever 
saw,  standing  upon  blocks  which  art  rejects,  id 
support  nobody  knows  what.  Then,  in  the  next 
apartment  (in  defiance  of  keeping),  no  pillars, 
but  pilasters ;  then  pilasters  without  base  or  capi- 
tal ;  and  then  with  a  capital,  and  with  the  htab 
preposterously  cut  away. 

In  the  same  apartment,  firagments  of  Cgypi 
Greece,  Etruria,  Borne,  and  tho  Middle  Ag0t» 
all  confiisedly  mingled  together ;  the  doors,  winy 
dows,  and  chimney-pieces,  in  such  incorrect  pro* 
portions,  that  even  the  most  unpractised  ey^ 
must  be  offended.  The  spaces  unskilfully  divided, 
cut  up,  insulated;  the  doors  sometimes  in  the 
centre,  sometimes  in  the  comer — ^nay,  in  oni9 
room  there  are  three  doors  of  different  height 
and  breadth ;  over  the  doors,  in  some  apartments^ 
bas-'rehefa  and  sculptures,  in  which  pygmies  and 
Brobdignagians  are  huddled  together -r- peojdo 
from  two  to  six  feet  high-  living  in  admirable  bar* 
mony.  The  smaller  figures  have  such  miserably 
spider  legs  and  arms,  that  one  would  fancy  they 
had  been  starved  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  were 
come  to  the  king's  palaee  to  fatten. 

The  picture  gallery  is  highly  spoken  of.  I 
allow  it  is  large,  and  the  Gothic  branches,  depend* 
ing  from  the  half-vaulted  C6}liugs»  produce  i^ 
certain  e&ct.  On  the  otjicr  Jband,  this  imijtv 
tioa  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapcL  is  out  pf  its 
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place  here,  where  the  doors  and  windows  beloiq^ 
to  other  times  and  other  nations.  These  doors 
and  windows,  again,  are  in  na  proper  proportion 
to  the  whole ;  the  immensely  high  wall  cannot  be 
hung  with  paintings  ;  and  the  Hght,  coming  &qb 
aboTe  on  two  sides,  is  false,  insufficient,  and» 
moreover,  broken  by  the  architectural  decora- 
tions. 

This  palace,  therefore,  stands  as  a  very  dear 
proof  that  wealth,  without  knowledge  of  art  and 
taste,  cannot  effect  so  much  as  moderate  means 
aided  by  knowledge  and  sound  judgment.  Of 
what  use,  then,  is  it?  The  best  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be,  if  Aladdin,  with  his 
magic  lamp,  would  come  and  transport  it  into  an 
African  desert.  Then  might  travellers  go  in 
pilgrimage  to  it,  and  learned  men  at  home  might 
puzzle  their  brains  over  their  descriptions  and 
drawings ;  wondering  in  what  a  curious  state  of 
civilization  and  taste  the  unknown  people,  who 
built  in  such  a  style,  must  have  lived !  and  how 
such  deviations  from  all  rule  were  to  be  explained ! 
In  the  disputations  that  would  arise,  the  people 
would  be,  if  not  justified,  at  least  excused,  and 
their  liberal  grants  of  money  would  be  urg^  as 
extremely  meritorious ;  but  the  king,  and,  above 
all,  the  architect,  would  be  found  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  all  rules  of  art  and  of  sense. 


Jme2ML 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Murray,  the  eminent  book- 
seller, from  whom  I  have  received  great  kindness 
and  attention.    I  met  Mrs.  A :  the  wife,  the 
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dandier  and  son  of  Mr.  CharleB  Kemble;  the 
latter  of  whom  is  thorougUy  versed  in  the  Ger« 
man  language;  his  sister  I  have  abeady  mett* 
tioned  as  a  distinguished  singer ;  Mr.  Mihnan» 
the  re^dewer  of  my  '  Hohenstaufen/  &x.  I  sa* 
between  Mrs.  Murray  and  another  lady  of  agree- 
able  manners.  We  found  that  her  mother  and 
mine  were  both  of  French  extraction,  and  this 
formed  a  sort  of  ground  of  acquaintance.  She 
entirely  declined  an  English  orig^>  and  said»  "  I 
am  a  Scotchwoman."  This  pointed  assertion  of 
the  national  difference  might  have  suggested 
many  observations;  but  I  was  like  Holbcrg's 
prating  barber> — I  fell  again  mto  the  hundred- 
times  repeated  subject  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Eliza- 
beth. The  transition  from  this  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  easy.'  I  observed  how  much  he  was 
read  in  Germany,  and  that  the  pure  morality  of 
his  works  made  them  more  congenial  to  out  tastea 
than  those  of  Byron,  who>  spite  of  his  genius,  haa 
too  much  of  the  diabolical  and  the  painfuL 
From  Scott's  '  Abbot/  I  said,  we  obtained  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  Mary's  character,  than  from 
all  the  works  of  her  tin-historical  advocates. 

The  conversation  was  going  on«  on  this  subject* 
when  Mr.  Murray,  who  probably  had  heard  a 
part  of  it,  rose,  came  to  me,  and  said  in  a  whisper, 
•'  Do  you  know  who  your  neighbour  is  ?  '* — '^  No." 
—"  It  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott" 

I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  what  an  impression 
this  unexpected  intelligence  made  upon  me.  It 
was  not  fear  lest  I  had  said  anything  disagreeable 
— ^not  satisfaction  at  having  said  anything  flatter" 
ing;  nothing  of  this  kind  passed  through  mj 


ftikid.  2  scafcely  know  lAsy,  I  dvdt  cm  tlie 
ene  idea  Walter  Scott  is  .detcL  I  fidt  only  tli0 
grief  of  the  daughter  at  having  lost  sueh  afii^her^ 
«**-her  ■orro'ir  at  hearing  him  speak  onfy  in  Ue 
wrk0-M>f  hearing  from  strangers  fit>m  a  distant 
knd  a  famt  echo  of  her  own  iedings.  I  am 
not  adiamed  to  confess  that  I  found  it  difficolt  to 
snppress  an  eniotk>n  which  was  entirdy  out  df 
place  in  a  cheetful  company^  and  wonld  pvobabiy 
have  been  the  most  distressing  to  her  to  ^om  i 
eould  the  least  have  endured  to  give  the  slightest 

pain« 

♦  *  ♦         '        » 

'  Cobbett  has  followed  his  quasi-coUeag^e,  Hnnt. 
Their  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking,  so  far 
firom  acquiring  any  ascendancy,  might  be  made 
to  senre  as  a  test  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
regarding  things  from  a  point  of  view,  which 
(in  the  usual  course  of  civilization)  self^raiscd 
men  never  reach,  or  to  whom  it  never  becomes 
natural.  These  men  thought,  lived,  felt,  like 
plebeians,  and  therefore  found  an  echo  in  the 
people ; — and  it  would  have  been  more  rational 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  this,  than  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  lamentation.  Instead  of  wasting 
their  time  in  fruitless  abuse,  people  would  then 
discover  means  of  redressing  real  erilis,  of  showr 
ing  the  groundlessness  of  false  complaints,  and 
of  exhibiting  absurdities  in  all  their  nakedness: 
If  th^ro  be  any  individuals  who  think  to  turn  the 
demagogical  heritage  of  these  men  to  account^ 
they  will  probably  find  themselves  mistaken; 
The  spirit  of  resistance  to  power,  which- grows 
with  rank  luxuriance  on  the  rough  unculturcNl  soil 


o£  the  pedple»  has  anatiTie  life,  \vlisdi;  ^^  traknd 
and  ^pnined^  /beax»  ifae  noUbst  baH, — guch^  test 
instaaeoy  as  kevoic .  deipotion  to  toimttj*  On  tim 
ather  hand,  the  revolutionary  tendeney  whicli  ia 
Mtrtiired  in  the  closet,  .which  bonrovs  all  its  fime 
fimn  the.aimihilatiiin  of  the  positive,  and  thtofca 
to  lead .  nations  captive  \Kith  a  fevr  phrases,  is 
shallow  in  its  origin,  presumptuous  in  its  eoui:B% 
destraetive  in  its  results.  Popular  life  is  £ir  too 
lick,  varied,  earnest,  and  vivid,  to  be  long  chained 
to  the.  dry  bones  of  a  superficial  system.  Their 
sorrows  and  their  joys  arc  not  to  be  learned  from 
the  political  herbariums  of  system-mongers ;  and, 
when  once  it  comes  to  blows,  there  are:  thoughts 
and  feelings  in*  motion  that  are  not  dreamt  of  in 
the  philosophy  of  these  pohtieal  pedagogues. 

Even  the  popular  talent  of  so  distinguished  a 
mind  as  Brougham's  wears  itself  out,  because  it 
sometimes  trusts  more  to  rhetoric  than  to  truth. 
O'ConaelL  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  his 
powers  fail  him,  lays  himself  down  on  the  soil 
of  his  injured  country,  and  rises,  like  a  new  An- 
tsus,  to  fresh  struggles.  This  is  the  secret  of  his 
strength ;  and  it  extends  as  far  as  he  has  reason 
on  his  side.  Hence,  when  he  proposed  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,  his  power  vanished  with  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
field  by  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  backed  by  a  large 
majority. 

While  many  of  our  continental  augurs  (I  can<» 
not  help  returning  to  them)  see  nothing  here  but 
confusion,  crime,  and  misery,  I  am  much  more 
metined  to  apply  Ariosto's  celebrated  stansas  on 
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the  frankness  and  loyalty  of  the  old  knightly 
times.  Peel  and  Russell^  who  have  mutually  un- 
seated each  other  in  the  lists,  now  unite  in  the 
new  municipal  reforms ;  and  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers combine  to  carry  one  of  the  most  important 
measures^  without  mingling  any  passion  or  party 
rancour  in  these  instructive  and  necessary  dis- 
cussions. Let  the  great  prophet  of  Berlin  then 
do  the  like^  and  spare  his  Jeremiades  for  another 
time.  If  he  says,  that  time  may  come ; — I  reply, 
that  he  knows  no  more  of  the  future  than  othen 
who  persist  in  applying  a  French  measure  to 
English  affairs. 

If  he  must  prophesy,  let  him  do  it  boldly  for 
Prussia.  Let  him  have  the  courage  to  condemn 
the  spirit  which  has  been  our  fosterer  and  our 
deUverer,  which  ha»  given  us  a  name  and  glory 
among  the  nations. 

I  write  the  same  thii^  for  ever :  but  are  not 
the  same  reflexions  for  ever  forced  upon  me  ? 
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LETTER  XLIU. 

Engluh  Atmospheie — Greenwich  Hospital— 'Thames— Decline 
and  Fall  of  Nations — Regent's  Park — Sunday — Children-— 
Smttggling-— Germany^  France,  and  Russia — English  Women 
— ^King's  Keturoa— Flemish  School— Haymarket  Theatre- 
Beggar's  Operar— Comic  Acting— Pit  Scene* 

.    Saturday,  June  2\tt,  1835. 

•In  tlie  first  place^  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your 
journey  to  SwineAunde;  which  was  fixed  for  to* 
day.  Irh<^  the  weather  may  be  as  bright,  or 
lather  more  so,  than  it  is  here ;  for  even  on  the 
brightest  day  in  England  there  is  no  clear  view 
cf  the  distance'; — a  veil  of  mist  spreads  itself  over 
everything,  so  that  only  the  nearest  objects  pre- 
sent a  distinct  and  sharp  outline.  In  Italy  there 
is  often  a  mist,  but  it  is  rose-coloured,  or  deep 
blue,  and  plays  through  the  whole  chromatic 
scale  of  colour.  Tlie  English  mist  persists  in  its 
imiform  gray.     So  it  was  yesterday. 

Having  done  my  work,  I  went  with  Mr.  M 

(who  had  already  prepared  another  pleasure  fot 
me)  and  'his  wife  and  daughter,  to  Greenwich, 
which  is  six  English  miles  from  London;  and 
jei  in  London,  or  a  continuation  of  it;  for  the 
streets  and  houses  extend  thither  in  an  unbroken 
line,  and  at  night  the  numberless  shops  were  as 
brilliantly  illuminated  as  in  the  centre  of  the 
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€^)ital.  One  always  feels  inclined  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  such  an  immense  mass  of  human 
beings  living  together^  and  finding  food  within  so 
small  a  space.  London  is  certainly  the  Omphalos* 
#r  centre  of  the  earth,  no  less  than  Delphi  was 
that  of  the  Hellenic  nations.  From  no  place  do 
90  many  veins  and  arteries  diverge  in  all  diree^* 
lions;  a  continental  system  attempting  to  stop 
this  oireulation  would  be  as  absurd  as  (in  our  days) 
the  old  English  navigatioii  law>  ^rtikh  claims  a 
monopoly  of  life  and  motion. 

The  hospital,  or  rather  palace,  for  old  seamen^ 
at  Greenwich,  was  probably  intended  to  surpass 
Louis  XIV/s  Hdtel  des  Invalides.  It  certainly 
does  surpass  St  James's  Palace  and  Bucking* 
ham  House.  Its  site  on  the  Thames  is  happily 
ehosen,  to  recall  to  its  inmates  the  aoCivity  and 
excitement  of  their  earlier  years.  Such  an  insti* 
tution  cannot,  however,  be  justified  by  the  laws  of 
utility.  A  orown  given  to  the  invalid  returning' 
to  his  own  home  goes  farther  than  a  pound 
sterling  in  such  a  magnificent  edifice.  But  the 
nation  which  erected  it  may  say,  ^If  I  like  to 
spend  my  money  thus,  w^t  is  that  to  you  V 
JExegi  monumenium  I 

The  paintings  of  storms  at  sea  and  of  naval 
battles,  and  the  portraits  and  statues  of  naval 
heroes,  are  a  record  of  gallant  deeids>  a  school 
of  history,  and  an  incitement  to  heroic  imitation, 
ihough  they  do'  not  afford  much  proof  of  m  high 
eultivation  of  art. 

Frotn  my  place  at  table,  I  looked  down  the 
Thames  and  saw  the  ships  coming  up  with  the 
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tide  and  a  fair  wmd»  mth  all  their  saaLi  8et>  like 
black  and  white  eagles^  while  the  dragdn-'tailed 
steamers  hurried  roaring  past  them.  The  com* 
pany  consisted  of  sei^ral  genflemen  and  ladies^ 
and  I  should  have  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  had 
I  been  able  to  fottow  all  the  rapid  tarns  of  con-*' 
Torsation.  A  calculation  was  made>  that  in  the* 
same  time  in  which  an  Italian  speaks  ten,  a  Qer^ 
man  twelve,  and  a  Frenchman  fifteen  words,  an* 
Englishman  uttorsj;  or  rather  does  not  utter,  but 
slips  out,  with  elisions  and  abbreviations,  twenty-: 
five.  My  health  was  drunk  in  a  very  friendly 
manner:  and  now  I  was  to  make  a  speech.  I 
felt  no  want  of  matter,  thoughts  and  feehngs  (for 
do  I  not  send  yon  a  treatise  every  day?) — ^but 
in  what  language  was  I  to  speak  ?  My  English 
would  have  been  quite  too  bad,  and  German 
would  have  beon  unintelligible  to  many  of  my 
hearers;  so  I  contented  myself  with  drinking 
<  Long  life  to  Old  England.'     E$io  perpetua  ! 

I  went  home  in  the  evening  with  Mr.  M ; 

and  we  stayed  talking  till  midnight,  partly  about 
the  past  events  and  future  prospects  of  England, 
partly  about  the  state  of  civilization  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Oermany  and  Prussia.  ^ 

I  should  not  have  a  drop  of  historical  blood  in 
my  veins,  if  I  did  not  sympathize  in  the  melan* 
eholy  with  which  many  look  back  into  past  times  j 
if  I  could  not  understand  the  feeling  which  urges 
so  many  a  noUe  mind  to  try  to  retain  unchangecl 
the  institutions  which  supported  the  power,  and 
increased  the  glory  of  England.  But  flowers 
fikdej  trees  decay»  buildings  fell  into  ruins,  and 
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nations  disappear  from  the  earth.  Where,  then^ 
lies  the  sustaining  and  revivifying  power  ?  Not 
in  the  unchanging,  the  uniform,  the  motionless ; 
these  are  rather  the  signs  and  characteristics  of 
death, — nay,  even  death  is  but  another  name  for 
change  and  re-creation :  and  thus,  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  vegetable  life,  we  require  fresh  seed ; 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  strongest  edifice,  con- 
stant inspection  and  repair. 

Tlic  individual  man  must  die ;  but  he  dies  and 
leaves  his  blessing  to  his  posterity.  He  knows 
that  they  will  not  be  Uke  him  in  everything ;  far 
from  regretting  this,  he  wishes  that  they  should 
avoid  his  faults  and  his  weaknesses. 

But  all  this  is  trivial.  I  meant  to  say  some- 
thing very  different.  I  deny  the  necessity  for  the 
utter  decay  and  fall  of  nations.  It  is  said,  nations 
consist  of  individuals— all  individuals  must  die^ 
therefore  all  nations  must  die. — The  analogy  and 
the  inference  are  false.  Because  all  {dants  die, 
does  it  follow  that  all  the  genera  and  species  must 
die  out '{  Does  not  a  power  of  eternal  regenera* 
tion  lie  in  the  great  whole  ? 

No  nation  has  ever  fallen  but  by  its  own  vices 
and  crimes ;  and  the  belief  in  an  eternal  exist- 
ence— ^the  duty  of  maintaining  that  existence — is 
the  first  article  of  a  national  creed,  the  first  rule 
of  a  national  law. — NU  desperandum.  This  firm 
persuasion  rests  not  on  selfish  presumption ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
recognition  of  the  existence  and  the  permanence 
of  others,  and  the  utter  rejection  of  all  lust  of 
conquest  and  of  overthrow.    According  to  the 
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common  notions,  Athens  was  doomed  to  death 
when  the  Persian,  and  Rome  when  the  Gaul,  were 
within  her  walls ;  Prussia,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War 
and  the  war  with  France ;  Spain  and  Russia,  when 
Napoleon  entered  Madrid  and  Moscow.  But  it 
was  not  80. 

There  indisputably  do  exist  incurable  causes  of 
ruin.  But  even  then  the  laurel  may  overshadow 
the  grave,  as  well  as  the  cypress — ^witness  Car- 
thage and  Numantia. 

.  Our  times  are  more  prolific  in  the  means  of 
prolonging  national  life  than  any  preceding  ones. 
First,  in  material  means, — ^in  the  greater  know- 
ledge and  improvement  of  the  earth  and  its  pro- 
ductionsj  in  more  active  intercourse  and  more 
liberal  mutual  assistance.  Secondly,  financial 
and  military, — ^in  the. more  equal  division  of  all 
things,  and  the  more  equitable  claims  on  pro- 
perty and  life.  Thirdly,  legal  and  political, — in 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  villenage,  and  the  ex- 
clusive tyranny  of  any  individual  or  any  class. 
Fourthly,  moral  and  religious, — in  the  stream  of 
eternal  life,  which  may  and  should  pervade,  Sanc- 
tify, and  bless,  every  relation  of  human  life  from 
the  fount  of  genuine  Christianity.  Therefore, 
again  I  say — JYil  desperandum  ! 

Monday,  June  26,  1835. 

Yesterday  I  wandered  into  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  saw  how  the  people  amuse  themselves  on  a 
Sunday.  Of  eating,  drinking,  singing,  music, 
dancing,  not  a  trace — they  walk  up  and  down, 
and  lie  on  the  grass,  which  is  now  growing  sear 
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and  yellow.  A  number  of  pretty  children  ;  but 
not  in  those  joyous  groups  or  graceful  attitudes 
with  \Thich  the  little  Parisians  so  often  delighted 
themselves  and  me  in  the  Tuileries. 

I  dined  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
My  little  essay  on  our  municipal  system  gave 
occasion  to  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  the 
conversation  on  finance,  taxation,  free  trade^  com* 
mercial  unions,  &c.,  which  lasted  the  whole  time 
of  dinner,  was  extremely  interesting.  I  ac- 
quire some  information  in  every  society,  and  I 
am  often  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
presenting  our  fatherland  in  a  light  as  true  as  it 
is  favourable. 

Firmly  as  I  am  resolved  not  to  report  one 
word  of  the  private  conversations  of  individuals, 
which  could  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disagree- 
able to  them,  I  trust  it  is  no  gossip,  a  la  «-— ,  to 
repeat  a  contraband  story  or  two  from  an  authen- 
tic source. 

A  few  days  ago  a  lady  sent  ten  guineas,  and  a 
merchant  3U00Z.,  to  the  Exchequer,  with  the  ac* 
knowledgment  that  they  had  formerly  defrauded 
the  revenue  to  that  amount. 

The  Custom-House  officers  received  informa- 
tion that  a  great  number  of  Swiss  watches  were 
smuggled  in  certain  bales  of  goods,  on  board  a 
certain  ship.  All  search,  however,  was  fruitless ; 
at  length  it  was  discovered  that  holes  were  cut 
in  the  thick  packing  cases,  and  the  watches  hidden 
in  them. 

A  ship  discharged  slate  as  ballast;  in  the  slato 
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Florentine  mosaic  was  most  dexterously  con^ 
cealed. 

People  are  right,  in  one  view,  to  look  upon 
smugglers  as  criminals ;  in  another,  they  are  the 
great  promoters  of  moderate  duties  and  free 
trade.  On  this  ground,  they  deserve  more  praise 
than  many  German  liberals,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
their  pretended  superiority,  cling  to  old  preju- 
dices and  petty  interests,  deny  the  advantages 
of  the  German  commercial  league,  and  give  the 
lie  to  the  very  opinions  they  trumpet  forth. 

Mr. told  me  that  Monsieur  — ^  is  just 

arrived  from  Germany,  and  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  that  country.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  not  only  has  the  old  haired  to  France 
entirely  disappeared,  but  the  Germans  now  look 
to  her  for  succour  and  for  wisdom.  Of  the  boasted 
German  nationality  he  could  not  discover  a  trace 
—and  so  forth. 

It  is  true,  and  no  less  honourable  than  true, 
that  blind,  passionate,  national  antipathy  has 
been  softened  by  the  blessed  influence  of  peace ; 
but  if  France  were  to  show  any  desire  to  enter  on 
her  old  career,  the  same  aggressions  would  excite 

the  same  resistance.      Mr. has,  perhaps, 

fallen  in  with  some  persons  who,  like  B and 

H ,  regard  patriotism  as  a  prejudice;  and 

in  bad  French  describe  to  him  Germany — with 
which  they  have  nothing  in  common — as  a  ripe 
plum,  which  the  French  may  shake  down  and 
eat  at  their  pleasure.  What  would  these  mag- 
nanimous cosmopolitans  say,  if  one  were  to  try  to 
prove  to  them,  from  the  gossip  of  a  few  Carlists, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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that  FraiKe  was  longing  for  Oossaeks  aiftd  Bash* 
kirs  to  deliver  her  irom  a  state  of  anarchy;  and 
restore  the  reign  of  law  and  order?  Has  not 
history,  then,  sufficiently  proved  that  a  foreign 
people  can  no  more  confer  freedom,  than  a 
dastardly  people  can  inspire  courage,  or  a  licenr 
tious  purity  ?  Centuries  of  experience  ought  to 
teach  the  French  that,  out  of  their  own  country, 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  permanently  attach- 
ing  hearts  or  heads ;  and  that  their  powers  and 
exertions,  when  applied  at  home,  have  brought 
forth  far  more  lasting  and  honourable  results. 
Whenever  the  moment  shall  arrive  in  whidi  they 
wiU  consent  to  relinquish  the  persuasion  thstt 
they  are  the  predestined  guardians  and  go- 
vernors of  other  nations,  full  justice  will  be  done 
to  their  admirable  qualities;  and  when  they 
ceaae  to  excite  anxiety  and^read,  they  will  cease 
to  inspire  secret  aversion.  Germany  and  central 
Europe  have  equal  reason  to  rqect.tfae  selfish 
.philanthropy  of  France,  and  the  autocratic  do- 
mination of  Russia. 

"  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,"  writes  Lord  Hynd- 
ford,  in  the  year  1741, ''  is  a  madman,  who  will  ruin 
himself  iu  a  few  months.  He  does  not  under- 
stand that  he  is  nothing,  unless  by  attaching 
himself  to  others ;  he  forgets  that  the  House  <^ 
Brandenburg  can  play  but  a  second  or  a  third 
part,  and  he  madly  insists  on  undertaking  a 
first." 

So  for  centuries  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  the 
northern  and  western  neighbours  of  Grermony. 
Germany  ¥ras  the  field  of  blood  on  which  Sweden 
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and  fVance  haugiitily  east  lots  for  the  spoil  of 
the  greatest  of  empires ;  and,  after  Sweden  sank 
into  insignificance,  the  Russian  and  French  diplo- 
inatists  seated  themsdives  on  the  Imperial  throne 
at  Bastadty  and  played  roulette  for  electorates;, 
ixchbishopries,  bishoprics,  dukedoms,  and  prin- 
Ctpalities.  Germany  deserved  her  chastisement 
j(N?  having  kissed  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  her 
southern  prefects  and  her  northern  satraps. 

If  the  French  conld  so  far  master  their  va- 
nity and  their  lust  of  conquest  as  to  regard  all 
.territorial  extension  of  their  power  as  injurious, 
they  would  immediately  conciliate  all  minds,  and 
jBdight  regard  Germany  as  their  rampart  against 
the  aggressions  of  Bussia.  But  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  Prussia,  for  example,  can  come  to 
any  eordial  understanding  with  them  so  long 
as  they  daily  maintain  that  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine  is  their  right  and  their  inheritance?  A 
thousand  years  are  in  the  sight  of  these  gods  no 
more  than  a  day ;  and  love  of  country  (which  they 
justly  boast  in  themselves)  they  treat  as  a  fotty 
which  must  give  way  before  the  power  of  a  few 
phrases  about  natural  boundaries.  No  neighbour- 
ing nation  has  the  least  to  dread  from  the  Germans 
as  an  aggresrive  people.  It  never  does,  and  never 
can,  occur  to  them  to  make  conquest  of  Bussian 
or  French  territory.  The  continuance  of  oppres- 
sive burthens,  tiie  waste  of  means  and  energies, 
attendant  on  war  establishments  and  standing 
armies,  is  therefore  mainly  attributable  to  France 
and  Bussia.  They,  secure  in  their  position,  might 
-without  the  slightest  danger  set  an  example  wMch 
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the  rest  of  Europe  would  gladly  follow.  Such  an 
example  would  afford  the  best  proof  of  honest 
and  pacific  intentions. 

The  old  talk  about  natural  friends  and  natural 
enemies  generally  refers  to  petty  oonsiderations» 
and  implies  vulgar  opinions  and  sentiments.  A 
loftier  wisdom  and  a  truer  chaiiiy  teach  that  all 
nations  are  natural  friends ;  that  all  have  reason 
to  rejoice  in  every  step  in  the  career  of  human 
improvement,  on  whatever  soil  it  be  set  But  old 
formulas  have  been  succeeded  by  new  ones, — for 
every  age  has  its  political  partialities  and  preju- 
dices, according  to  which  every  thing  is  judged, 
and  which  are  regarded  as  unerring  pole-stars* 
Now  we  have  barriers  of  rank,  equality,  constitu- 
tions, absolutism,  sovereignty  of  the  people,  &e. 
In  every  one  of  these  ideas  lies  an  element  of  what 
is  true  and  venerable ;  but  as  soon  as  we  regard 
what  is  individual  and  conditional  as  absolute, — as 
soon  as  we  magnify  the  hmited  beyond  its  actual 
size, — all  truth  and  beauty  vanish,  and  wc  see  only 
caricature  and  deformity. 

Were  it  not  for  the  omnipotence  of  phrases  and 
of  prejudices,  how,  for  example,  wel*e  it  possiUc 
that  people  could  believe  that  the  question  of 
legitimacy — that  is  of  legal  succession — ^involves 
the  whole  weal  or  woe  of  Spain  7  Undoubtedly 
a  firmly  settled  law  of  succession  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  the  monarchical  form  of 
government ;  and  he  who  excites  or  rather  forces 
doubt  upon  it,  throws  a  firebrand  into  a  house, 
already  tottering  bencatli  the  weight  of  time  and 
decay.    Bat  these  doubts  may  be  ended  nobly: 
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Consiantine  aind  Nicholas  will  have  a  brilliant 
page  in  history,  when  compared  with  Pedro  and 
Miguel,  Carlos  and  Isabella.  The  morbid  matter 
in  Spain  is  of  extremely  various  kinds ;  and  behind 
the  names  which  arc  used  as  war  cries,  there  lie 
hid,  on  either  side,  matters  of  a  very  dificrcnt 
nature,  and  contradictions  too  monstrous  for  the 
intervention  or  non-intervention  of  foreigners, 
—that  algebraic  equation  of  jwlitics, — easily  to 
solve,  or  to  reduce  to  equal  and  pure  quantities. 

European  politics,  from  the  fortunate  absence 
of  a  direction  forced  upon  them  by  necessity,  have 
fallcm  into  the    delays    and  entanglements    of 
diplomacy.    And  yet,  if  we  put  aside  the  interests 
of  the  mere  momenta  there  is  but  one  grand  task 
to  achieve :  namely,  to  take  care  that  France  and 
£u8sia  neither  come  to  the  shock  of  open  hosti- 
lity, nor  unite  for  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  mighty,  and  almost  superhuman  task 
of  central  Europe.    If,  on  the  contrary,  any  of  the 
.other  nations, — ^Prussia,  for  example, — subjected 
herself,  from  fear  or  from  favour,  to  a  foreign 
policy,  whether  French  or  Russian,  and  suffered 
herself  thus  to  be  towed  in  their  wake,  she  would 
act  a  part  unworthy  of  herself;  a  part  which,  so 
long  ago  as  1741,  Frederic  II.  disdamed.     The 
true  and  enlarged  policy  of  France  and  of  Bussia — 
the  best  interests  of  both  countries — demand  that 
the  centre  of  Europe  should  be  powerful.    But 
if  this  grand  point  were  abandoned,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Germany  must  make  such  an  avowal 
of  weakness  as  to  cUng  for  protection  to  either  of 
these  giants ;  she  must  seek  her  safety  from  her- 
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•elf.  If  central  Germany,  Austria,  and  PmBtta, 
are  really  united,  they  may  resist  all  aggressions ; 
they  have  more  to  fear  £rom  their  own  disuaioft 
than  from  the  union  of  their  enemies.  And  even 
were  this  not  the  case,  they  have  England  on 
their  side.  England !  I  hear  some  exclaim  with 
soorn,  England !  who  consumes  her  stiength  in 
her  own  wretched  broils !  who  is  so  &llen  from  her 
ancient  glory,  that  she  regards  the  flatteries  of 
French  diplomatists  and  journalists  as  her  highest 
reward !  who  outdoes  France  herself  in  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  revolutionary  opinions  !  shidl 
we  trust  to  England  for  succour  or  for  safety  t 
What  folly !  Once,  indeed,  Europe  held  fkst  to 
this  anchor;  but  now,  thanks  to  French  assist- 
ance and  her  own  levity,  the  anchor  is  hrokea* 
and  the  cables  so  worn,  that  they  would  not  moor 
a  fishing-boat  securely. 

I  by  no  means  undertake  to  defend  the  policy 
•of  England  on  all  points  during  late  years; 
but  as  little  can  I  defend  that  of  her  accusers. 
States,  like  man  and  wife,  sometimes  get  into  ill- 
humour  with  each  other,  and  vent  it  in  mutual 
annoyances. 

But  those  who  are  bound  by  a  common  inte- 
rest, and  common  sympathies,  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated by  transient  disgusts.  And  if  such  "were 
to  arise  between  Prussia  and  England,  a  real 
statesman  would  not,  like  an  angry  woman,  push 
things  to  extremity,  but  endeavour  to  restore  and 
to  consolidate  the  natural  rdations  by  wisdom 
and  moderation. 

If,  which  Heaven  avert !  Russia  were  ever  to 
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marefa  an  aimy  to  the  Oder,  or  France  to  thd 
Bhine,  the  British  lion  would  rouse  himself  from 
his.  lair,  and  show  a  strength  which  those  little 
dream  of  who  think  him  decrepit  and  effete,  be* 
cause  he  did  not  choose  to  rise  up,  and  to  come 
and  go,  at  their  bidding ! 

You  cry — a  political  letter,  a  tiresome  letter ! 
and  I  adimit  the  charge,  the  more  readily  as  I 
have  fallen  involuhtarily  into  the  course,  when  I 
should  have  been  much  better  and  more  agree* 
ably  employed  in  speaking  of  the  daughter  of 
-  my  neighbour   at  table.    But  I  can 

sooner  find  courage  to  attack  the  policy  of 
powerAil  courts,  than  to  speak  out  my  admiration 
of  those  who  are  the  most  worthy  and  the  least 
covetous  of  such  eulogies.  I  will  therefore  confine 
myself  to  this  general  declaration,  that  English 
men  and  women  please  me  more,  the  more  I  know 
them. 


The  day  before  yesterday  I  dined  with  Mr.  T. 
yesterday  I  saw  the  £ing*s  collection  of  Pictures* 
and  went  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  This,  omit- 
ting reading,  writing,  and  visiting,  is  the  outline 
of  my  history.  As  to  the  first  fiunily,  which  is 
as  refined  as  it  is  simple,  I  must  repeat  my 
former  praises,  if  you  desire  a  commentary  on  my 
table  of  contents.  As  to  the  pictures,  Waagen, 
who  is  master  of  the  subject,  will  at  some  future 
time  make  his  report.  It  consists,  almost  entirely, 
of  Flemish  masters,  and  here  are  specimens  of 
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their  peculiar  merits,  in  three  differeat  etylca; — ; 
landscape,  comic  sceDeS)  and  portraits*  Berghcm* 
Yandervelde,  Cuyp,  Pottery  Mieris)  Teaiers>  Os- 
tadc,  Yandyk,  and  Rubens>  are  the  most  re* 
markable ;  several  less  celebrated  inastera  dsoerve 
tthe  place  they  hold  among  them.  But  the  bisto* 
rical  pictures  of  the  jB'lemings  are  c^tcn  tAstekuss 
and  exaggerated ;  their  allegories  cold ;  and  their 
Holy  Families^  portraits  of  their  own  fainiliet,  otr 
at  any  rate  of  mere  human  beings.  The  grave 
Putchmcn  succeed  best  in  drollery  and  carica- 
ture ;  the  Uvely  and  passionate  ItaUans,  in  cakp 
and  serious  refinement.  The  artistical  character 
Qf  each  is  thus  in  perfect  contrast  to  their  ordinary 
nature;  pcrhaj^s  this  very  contrast  forms  the 
necessary  complement  of  their  beings  I  see 
nothing  like  this  in  iho  English.  Their  musio^ 
sculpture,  and  painting  are  now,  as  formerly, 
very  inferior  to  those  of  any  of  the  nations  whscli 
have  acted  as  leaders  of  the  human  race:  yet 
their  Shakspearc  rules  supreme  over  every  part 
of  the  world  of  grief  or  joy»  He  is  tho  universal 
monarch  of  mode^rn  poetry,  compared  with  whom 
other  poets  are  but  lords  of  suboordinate  and 
bounded  territories. 

At  the  Haymarket  I  saw  the  '  Beggars'  Opa:^,' 
which  has  been  so  long  celebrated  and  admired. 
The  simple  airs  have  indeed  quite  as  muoh  otigi*^ 
nality  as  most  of  the  modem  music  that  is  now 
so  much  preferjTod ;  it  has  considerable  vivacity 
and  charaqtcristic  conception ;  but  the  inventive 
genius  is  not  always  in  perfect  harmony  widi  ithe 
sentiments ;  probably  because  most  of  the  ikio-* 
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rlbdies  were  old  ones,  and  derived  great  part  of 
.'their  effect  from  their  antiquity.    The  *  Beggars* 
'Opera*  is  a  pleasing  production,  but  cannot  be 
•classed  among  the  imperishable  models  and  mas- 
Jerpieces  of  art.    I  have  more  objections  to  make 
against  the  story  on  seeing  it  acted  than  when  I 
read  it.     In  particidar.  Captain  Macheath  is  too 
'  nearly  allied  to  a  vulgar  vagabond,  and  has  too 
little  force  or  originality,  to  justify  the  dispute  of 
the  beauties  for  his  favotir.     All  the  coarser  and 
more  ovcrstrsdncd  characters  were  the  best  sup- 
ported.    The  sentimental  parts  were  as  insipid 
as  an  English  dish,  of  vegetables.     The  singing 
was  very  much  applauded,    and  certainly  was 
.better  than  that  in   most  French  vaudevilles. 
This  is  a  very  slender  merit,  and  yet  I  cannot 
conscientiously  give  it  greater  praise. 

As  to  the  second  piece, '  Teazing  made  Easy,' 
I  must  repeat  my  former  opinion  about  the  prin- 
cipal parts.  Gertain  favourite  actors,  Buckstone, 
for  example,  seem  to  use  the' same  action  in  re- 
presenting very  different  characters.  A  parti- 
cular manner  of  speaking  and  moving,  particular 
gestures  and  noises^  are  resorted  to  so  constantly 
by  some  comic  actors  (as  in  Germany),  that  they 
rather  represent  a  class  than  create  one  of  those 
individual  pictures  which  we  can  single  out  from 
all  the  world.  On  the  whole,  the  representation 
was  lively  and  entertaining :  the  shrewish  Mrs. 
Teaser  (Miss  Daly),  and  Mrs.  Humby  (whp  was 
the  Lucy  of  the  Beggars'  Opera)  as  Molly  Mixcm, 
were  very  amusing.  The  mixture  of  tenderness 
and  anger  in  the  former  piece ;  of  gentility  and 
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vulgarity,  of  Bubmissivenew  and  impatience,  in 
the  latter,  was  admirably  given  by  tbis  lady,  and 
not  over-coloured.  A  place  in  tbe  pit  of  tbe 
Haymarket  costs  a  thaier:  iUs  price,  oombined 
with  other  inconvenience.,  would  frighten  even 
those  in  easy  circumstances  in  our  country;  but 
ibere  people  have  more  money* 

Behind  me  sat  a  lady,  for  such  I  thought  titae 
thaler  entitled  her  to  be  considered.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  piece  she  opened  a  basket,  took  out 
a  bottle  and  a  glass,  and  offered  her  right-hand 
neighbour  a  bumper.  The  contents  of  it  being 
too  strong  for  him,  and  maldng  *him  cough  and 
.wink  his  eyes,  her  left  hand  neighbour  called  out, 
*'  Go  on,  go  on !  '*  But  his  exhortation  was  of  no 
avail ;  whereupon  this  Hebe  of  the  Haymarket 
drank  off  the  rejected  liquid  fire  with  a  serene 
and  cheerful  countciiance ! 

This  dramatic  interlude  did  not  seem  to  excite 
my  astonishment  only,  but  that  of  the  English- 
men around.  Probably,  therefiire,  it  is  fair  to 
regard  it  as  an  exceptional  or  abnonnal  incident, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

JEnglish  Popular  Eloquence — Speefanens  of  Speoclieii  to  Const!* 
tuents— Pledgee— Abienee  of  Fbiloiophical  Fdiieiple»— Debate! 
•n  Pilfer  Currencjr  mad  Balbt. 

iMuhmfJtme  24/A,  1835. 

The  tone  and  manner  which  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  adopt  when  speaking  in  their 
places  is  in  many  respects  different  to  that  with 
which  they  address  their  oonstitaents.  This  dif- 
ference would  be  absolutely  condemned  by  over- 
rigid  critics^  who  denounce  popular  eloquenee  as 
altogether  mischievous.  It  certainly  is  not  with* 
out  its  abuses ;  but  still  less  is  it  entirely  devoid 
of  utility.  Occasional  extravagances  are  imme* 
diately  corrected  by  men  of  different  opinions. 
Neither  is  it  so  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  pledges  which  are  demanded  and  given. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  both  natural  and  just  that 
the  constituents  should  desire  to  know  how  the 
candidate  intends  to  vote  on  certain  leading  ques^ 
tions:  on  the  other^  unconditional  promises  on 
every  point  would  annihilate  the  true  chai:acter  of 
a  representative  system^  bring  back  the  miseries 
of  the  French  CcJiiers  of  1789,  and  would,  in  fact, 
render  all  deliberation,  and  all  rectification  of 
errors  and  prejudices,  impossible.  Such  a  con- 
stant despotism  of  the  constituents  would  render 
the  members  mere  machines. 
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As  I  cannot  take  for  granted  that  you  .are  ao» 
quainted  with  tho  speeches  made  at  doetions,  I 
Hill  send  you  a  short  abridgment  of  those  of  a 
few  remarkable  men. 

[Here  follows  a  very  abri(l(;ed  report  of  speeches  m*(1e  at  iXveit 
sevvral  elections  by  the  foUgwib};  membi'ra; — Mr.  Aberorutnby, 
Dr.  Bo  wring,  Mr.  Biilwer,  Sir  F.  Biirdett,  Sir  J.  Campbell^ 
Mrssra.  Gubbett,  Grattan,  Hame,  Jervisi  Sir  Rohert  Ingliii,  Sir 
K.  KnatchbtiU)  I^rcl  Mahout  Lord  Mori^eth,  Mr.  0*Cotiii441, 
Mr.  Spring  Kice^  Mr.  Roebuck,  Lord  Joha  Russril,  Lord  Saadon, 
and  Lord  Stormont.  Thexe  it  has  been  thout^ht  advisable  to  omit.] 

But  enough  of  these  specimens.  You  find  in 
them  tlie  absurdities  of  certain  extreme  opinions ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  some  grounds 
and  occasions  even  for  these  extremes, — not  to 
perceive  that  a  portion  of  truth  lies  at  tho  bottom 
of  them.  And,  after  all,  it  is  better  that  ther^ 
should  be  a  representative  of  every  conceivable 
vay  of  thinking  in  Parliament,  tlian  that  an  over* 
bearing  power  should  compress  all  into  one  form^ 
and  tinge  all  with  one  colour.  No  individual  ven» 
tures  downright  to  recommend  cither  persistency^ 
or  change,  in  the  abstract;  all  concede  the  necesr 
sity  and  the  possibility  of  improvement.  But  the 
uncertainty,  the  doubt,  the  ambiguity,  lies  here  ; 
tliat  every  one  attaches  a  different  idea  to  tim 
word  improvement ;  every  one  would  take  his 
stand  on  a  different  step  of  the  ladder.  There 
is  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  eon- 
fui^on  of  ideas  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  than 
from  the  glaring  errors  of  individuals :  at  leasts 
the  excessive  dread  which  the  Bnglish  have  ^ 
anything  that  looks  like  a  theoretical  system,  olr 
an  absolute  philosophical  principloj  will.rendef  it» 
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perhaps,  more  diflSoult  to  dcriise  ttieofiures  and 
neinedies  appUcable  and  acceptable  to  all. 
.  The  baire  abstract  philosophy  of  the  Frendi  and 
Germans  leads,  it  is  true,  to  no  definite  end;  bat^ 
without  seienee,  the  heaping  together  a  qnantity 
of  detached  facts  and  precedents  serves  only  t<) 
mcrease  the  confusion  and  darkness.  What  i^ 
there  that  might  not  be  proved  in  this  manner^ 
in  an  old  and  complex  state  of  society  ?  '^ 

But  if 'it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  scien- 
tific school  should  arise  to  guide  the  unsteady 
current  of  opinions ;  if  it  is  least  of  all  to  be  desire^S 
that  a  narrow  utilitarianism  should  be  generally 
received;  yet  those  are  greatly  mistaken  who  pre- 
dict that  the  exasperated  parties  stand  on  thd 
brink  of  a  fearful  revolution.  As  doon  as  they 
come  to  the  discussion  and  decision  of  serious 
questions  (with  the  almost  single  exception  of 
church  affairs,  where  things  arc  smuggled  into 
the  territory  of  conscience  and  divine  ordinances) ; 
as  soon,  I  repeat,  as  they  conle  to  great  practical 
questions,  the  majority  feel  the  necessity  of  mode- 
ration tod  concession.  They  must  see  that  ft 
victory  won  6n  insecure  ground  can  give  to  the 
ministry,  whose  rise  is  built  upon  it,  no  pledge 
fi»  its  durability.  Hence  the  Whigs  voted  with 
the  Tories  against  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  \  and 
hence  the  important  questions  on  the  cuircncy 
and  thel)allot  were  decided  by  a  large  majority. 
Lord  J.  Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  their 
respective  adherents,  far  ft-om  being  actuated  by' 
blind  party  rage,  acted  in  concert. 

Botii  these  subjects  were  expounded  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  with  acuteness  and  solidity ; 
especially  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  and  Lord 
J.  Bussell*  On  both  occasions  I  should  hare 
voted  with  the  majority. 

The  idea  of  creating  wealth  by  the  manufieicture 
of  bank-notes, — creating  it^  moreover,  for  the  sole 
advantage  of  one  daas,  the  agriculturists^ — is  m 
most  preposterous  one,  and,  in  the  6nd»  eonld 
serve  only  to  &vour  the  debtor,  to  the  injury  of 
the  creditor.  It  is  only  when  some  generous  ruler 
surrenders  a  large  sum,  free  of  interest,  that  the 
receivers,  those  manufacturers  of  wealth,  can  con* 
veniendy  diiride  the  interest,  as  the  profits  of  a 
bank;  they  may  then  speak  very  favouraUy  of 
the  benefits  of  an  increased  paper^currency,  from 
their  own  experience. 

The  evils  and  vices  of  the  English,  as  of  eveiy 
elective  system,  are  not  attempted  to  be  eoncealed 
in  reoent  discwsions.  It  is  only  asserted  thai,  in 
the  present  posture  of  things,  no  adequate  remedy 
could  be  found  in  secrecy  of  suffrage;  and  that  it 
would  be  right  to  wait  the  result  of  longer  ex- 
perience, before  applying  entirely  new  principles. 
If  all  the  tenants  of  England  were  proprietors,  it 
is  not  to  bo  doubted  that  their  votes  s^  elections 
would  be  fisur  more  independent  than  they  are.  But 
whether  the  destruction  of  the  aristocratioal  in- 
fluence of  great  landed  proprietors  would  be 
injurious,  and  the  increase  of  demoeratical  inter- 
ference beneficial,  is  a  question  on  which  opinions 
and  views  are  naturally  very  much  divided. 
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i;etter  xlv. 

Mationsl  teltey-^bfl^  Kinten— Foomid,  Clmidt,  SttfaM- 
tun  dol  Piombo^  Coneggio— QUMmy  PndidMuis— Weathef— 
Blue  Devils — Snglith  Travelliiig— Coleridge's  Table  Talk — 

CanniDg— Tlie  Fiench  Character ^KngUsh  Philoeophy— 

Coldgne. 


Mt  time  here  is  so  limited,  and  every  day  so  fulfy 
occupied,  that  I  am  not  able  to  see  many  most 
interesting  things.  Thus,  I  went  yesterday,  &r 
the  first  tim^  to  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  in* 
ferior  to  many  others  in  the  number  of  pictures, 
but  it  has  some  of  the  highest  class.  Among  these 
X  cannot  reckon,  according  to  my  feelings,  the 
historical  and  scripture  paintings  of  West  and 
Beynolds,  nor  the  landscapes  of  some  English 
painters.  A  series  of  paintings  by  Hogarth  con- 
firms what  we  already  know  from  the  engravingSj 
of  the  peculiar  and  witty  conceptkms  of  this  mas- 
ter. Some  of  WiUde's  pictures  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  rank  as  the  best  pieces  of  familiar  life  of 
the  Flemish  schooL  We  find  Banbrandt  here  in 
•a  new  character,  namely,  as  a  finished  painter  of 
small  figures :  and  there  is  a  Bacchanalian  scene 
by  Nicolas  Poussin  whidi  I  prefer  to  anything  I 
have  seen  of  that  master. 

The   landscapes   of  Caspar  Poussin    afibrd 
fresh  proof  of  the  vigour  of  his  poetical  view  of 
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nature^  althou^  his  deep  shadows  conceal  many 
parts  worthy  of  being  seen.  Some  sea-pieces, 
with  buildings  and  ships^  by  Claude  Lorraine^  are 
perfect  beyond  description.  What  lights,  what 
clouds  and  waves^  what  an  etherial  sky  and  at- 
mosphere !  It  is  only  in  her  loveliest  days  that 
nature  presents  herself  under  such  an  aspect;  nor 
has  any  artist  but  Claude  known  how  to  seixe 
and  immortalize  this  evanescent  beauty.  The 
longer  one  looks  at  these  pictures,  the  more 
striking  are  their  truth  and  beauty.  They  are 
among  the  most  finished  productions  I  have  ever 
seen  by  this  artist. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus,  designed  by  Michad 
Angelo,  and  painted  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  is 
of  the  same  size  as  Baphael's  Thtnsfiguration, 
and  a  worthy  companion  to  it.  It  is  a  complete 
dramatic  poem;  and  portrays  every  emotion 
which  this  miracle  of  the  Saviour  would  naturally 
call  forth  in  the  mind  of  man»^^-dottbt  and  faith, 
hope  and  thankfulness,  wonder  and  fear.  Each 
indindual  bears  the  stamp  of  his  distinct  charao^ 
tor,  impossible  to  mistake;  and  yet»  vpite  of  such 
infinite  variety,  a  perfect  unity  of  design  and 
efiect  is  preserved.  And  how  perfect  is  the  drawl- 
ing and  execution  ! — a  fresh  proof  of  the  great- 
ness of  Michael  Angclo  and  of  his  pupil. 

Two  pictures  by  Correggio  exhibited  this  maa^ 
ter  to  uae  in  a  new  and  unknown  perfection.  The 
first,  Venus,  Cupid,  and  Mercury,  has  undoubt- 
edly (as  a  near  inspection  shows)  suffered  in  one 
part,  but,  seen  from  a  proper  distance,  it  pro- 
duces an  effect  almost  incredible*  It  is  not  a  mere 
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paintings;  it  is  rounded  like  a  statue:  nay,  it  is 
not  scfiidpture, — ^it  is  nature  herself  in  her  fullest 
truth  and  beauty.  The  eyes  appear  to  see ;  the 
mctended  arm  may  be  grasped ;  the  knee  is  really 
bent ;  thd  light  falls  full  or  broken  on  the  living 
body;  the  bosom  heaves  iirith  the  breath.  Pygmaf 
lion*s  miraele  is  here  accomplished  !  What  scan^ 
dalous  declamation,  some  Puritans  will  exelaim^ 
about  an  abominable  naked  woman !  Well,  then, 
let  us  go  on  to  the  second,  still  more  marvdttous 
picture;  for  that  Correggio  understood  how  to 
paint  fleshy  how  to  manage  chiaro'scuro,  how  to 
relieve  and  foreshorten  the  limbs,  is  well  knowQ 
and  acknowledged.  In  this  picture  we  see  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns ;  near  him  is  the  fainting 
Mary,  supported  by  her  friend;  on  the  right,  a 
soldier;  on  the  left,  Pilate  looking  out  from  his 
house.  What  majesty  in  the  Christ !  Godlike 
power  and  human  suffering,  consolation  in  sor^ 
row,  confidence  in  the  midst  of  pain*,  devotion  and 
resignation, — all  these  problems  and  mysteries  in^ 
the  natiure  of  the  Redeemer  are  revealed  and  cen^ 
firmed  by  art  to  the  apprehensive  eye.  And  the^ 
Mary !  The  last  groan  still  trembles  on  her  ptlk^ 
lips ;  her  closed  eye  speaks  a  language  more  e^- 
pressive,  more  touching,  more  penetrating,  than 
a  thousand  .open  ones.  It  is  only  by  degrees  tfattt^ 
one  can  turn  from  this  sentiment,  which  carries 
one  beyond  all  outward  things,  to  the  cOMidera^' 
tion  and  estimation  of  the  individual  parts;  Md  tho 
admiration  of  the  technical  perfections.  The/bi^dy^ 
of  Christ  is  neither  soft  nor  hard; — equblty  ^^f 
i&oved'froih  both  thede  faults.  And  the  singularly 
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beaatifitl  lumds!  tlie  oown  of  thoms,  so  finely 
painted,  that  this  alone  would  secure  admiration 
to  any  other  artist !  Whoever  thinks  that  CSor- 
reggio  could  not  represent  corporeal  beauty  with-^ 
out  afiectation,  that  he  never  understood  the  spi- 
ritual, nor  got  beyond  a  cold  brilliancy  of  the 
snrfiice,  should  see  these  pictures,  and  oouTince 
himself  that  Correggio  might,  as  compared  widi 
the  painter  of  the  Famesina  as  well  as  of  the 
Transfiguration,  justly  say, "  Anch*  io  son  pittore !'' 
The  Christ,  the  Mary,  and  the  conception  and 
treatment  of  the  subject,  may  justly  be  reckoned 
among  the  masterpieces  of  any  artist  or  of  any 
school.  How  much  I  wish  that  Tieek,  the  moat 
enlightened  judge  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Correggio,  had  seen  these  pictures !  He  would 
not  only  have  found  his  assertions  oonfirmed,  but 
his  most  daring  and  secret  anticipations  fulfilled. 
If  you  tJiink  that  my  old  predilection  for  this 
master  (see  my '  Italian  Letters'  and  the '  Wilhel- 
mine')  breaks  out  again  here,  wait  till  Waagen, 
who  is  of  the  same  opinion  about  this  miraculous* 
work,  can  g^ve  his  account,  and  confirm  my  opi- 
nion. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  Mr.  L.  He  is  a  Tory, 
thinks  the  prospects  of  England  more  gloomy  than 
I  do,  and  fears  an  approaching  revolution.  On  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
this  word,  I  proposed  to  adopt, — ^England  is  in  a 
state  of  revolution  when  the  3  per  cent,  slocks 
stand  at  30.  He  promised  to  pay  me  the  ex- 
penses of  another  journey  to  England,  if  I  find 
the  fiinds  higher  at  my  return.    Th»  proposd 
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was,  of  couTBe^  net  accepted.  Complamts,  I 
added^  often  pass  in.our  days  for  proc^  of  saga-, 
dty  or  of  beaevolenee ;  contentment,  for  stupidity, 
and  indifference.  An  Engliahnany  who  haid  xe-. 
turned  six  months  ago,  after  an  absence  oi  many 
years,  remarked,  that  he  sought  everywhere  Soar 
the  distress,  poverty,  and  disorder,  which  are  sa 
liuch  complained  of,  but  had  not  yet  been  able  toi 
find  them.    So  it  is  with  me. 

JMdcy,  June  26ih. 

Had  I  a  day  of  rest  yesterday  or  not  2  I  was 
at  work  and  in  motion  the  whole  day ;  and  the 
only  difierence  was,  that,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  w^ks,  I  did  not  spend  the  evening  in  com* 
pany,  but  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  Body  and 
soul  seemed  to  long  all  the  more  for  this,  certainly 
rather  trifling,  refreshment,  because,  fi>r  the  last 
three  days,  storm,  rain,  and  cold  have  prevailed 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  warmest  winter-clothing 
was  not  too  warm,  and  in  any  room  withcfut  a  fire 
the  breath  was  visible. 

To-day  Nature  seems  to  repose.  This  un- 
seasonable season  has  sometimes  thrown  me  into 
fits  of  unseasonable  melancholy ;  I  have  thought 
how  iU  it  must  fare  with  you  in  Swinemiinde  with 
such  weather.  Your  object  appeared  to  me  de* 
feated  there,  and  mine  no  less  here;  for  with  all 
my  zeal  and  industry  I  can  no  more  exhaust  the 
•treasures  of  the  past  and  the  present,  than  I  cam 
drink  up  the  sea.  My  6p<»ls  no  longer  appeared 
to  me  so  lich;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  project  of  laying  anything  so  superficial  and 
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iBsignificant  before  tlie  world.  In  about  forty 
days  I  must  leave  London,  and,  independent  of 
all  literary  avocations,  I  want  more  time  than  that 
merely  to  see  what  is  in  every  guide-book.  Nor 
is  the  time  allotted  for  seeing  the  face  of  the 
country  less  insufficient,  and  whatever  I  add  to 
the  one  must  be  taken  from  the  other.  A  longer 
absence  from  home  is  forbidden  by  the  wish  of  a 
speedy  return,  the  exhaustion  of  pecuniary  re» 
sources,  the  duty  of  giving  lectures,  and  the 
expediency  of  printing  my  remarks  on  the  present 
rtate  of  England  as  soon  as  possible.  Eveiy  day 
gives  birth  to  new  events  and  new  circumstances, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  anything  final 
and  conclusive  in  these  regions.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  two  sides  of  English  travelling,  '*  outside 
and  inside,*'  and  each,  for  different  but  sufficient 
reasons,  pleased  me  as  little  as  the  other. 

Such  was  yesterday; — to-day  the  sun  shines, 
and  though  I  shall  not  rashly  tune  my  l}Te  for  a 
hymn,  I  shall  adhere  to  my  intentions,  and  me* 
ditate  upon  the  improvements  and  accommoda* 
tions  of  travelling  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1678  an  agreement  was  entered 
into,  that  a  coach  with  six  horses  should  perform 
the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-four  English  miles,  in  three  days ! 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  mail-coach 
was  a  day  and  a  htdf  in  performing  the  same 
Journey.  Now,  it  is  done  in  four  and  a  half  or 
five  hours !  Up  to  the  year  1763  one  post-coach 
went  once  a  month  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  twelve  or  fourteen  days  on  the  road; 
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now,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  coaches  and  steam-* 
boats,  the  former  of  which  perform  the  journey  in 
from  forty-five  to  forty-eight  hours  *• 

When  we  consider  how  alterations  of  this  kind 
gradually  extend  over  the  whole  world,  and  what 
an  'incalculable  mass  of  labour  and  time  is  thus 
spared;  when  we  think  how  this  fact  is  connected 
with  innumerable  others  equally  advantagcousj 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  these  advances  as 
highly  important,  and  can  hardly  wish  back  again 
the  good  old  times,  at  least  as  far  as  travelling  is 
concerned.  But  if  this  point  is  conceded  to  mo,  I 
can  go  on  from  it  to  other  points,  such  as  the  pro- 
gress which  must  ensue  upon  more  extended  and 
yet  closer  intercourse,  and  more  easy  communi- 
cation ;  and  so,  from  improved  roads,  carriages, 
inns,  eating,  drinking,  &c.,  to  the  increased  number 
of  travellers,  the  more  varied  objects^  the  physical 
advantages,  the  intellectual  cultivation,  &c.  &c. 

Saturday,  Jtmt  27ih,  183^. 

Appearances  are  deceitful:  yesterday,  after  a 
sunny  morning,  came  cold,  fog,  storm,  and  rain, 
worse  than  for  the  last  three  days, — such  weather, 
in  short,  as  I  never  saw  at  this  season.  All  plans 
for  visits,  parties,  theatre,  &c.,  lost  their  attrac- 
tion :  I  was  thankful  to  wade  to  the  State-Paper 
Office,  and  then  to  the  Athenseum. 

At  the  latter  place  I  took  up  Colcridgo*8  '  Table 
Talk,'  and  was  delighted  with  the  varied,  inte-' 
resting  remarks  of  this  extraordinary  man.  There 
is  an  annoying,  vexatious  way  of  lying  in  wait  fot 

*  M'CulloteVft  «  Didiofifery/— Roads. 
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and  seiadng'  erery  word  a  man  speate;  but  the 
spoken  word  of  a  man  of  genius  is  notf  less  precious 
than  the  written,  and  it  is  a  loss  when  the  former 
is  not  treasured  up  bj  attentive  hearers,  and 
transformed  into  the  latter.  I  will  give  a  sen- 
imce  or  two  of  Tery  different  8ort%  as  a  speeimei^ 
aocorapanied  perhaps  with  raargmal  glosses. 

"  Canning  kindled  such  a  flashing  fire  aroimd 
the  goTernment,  that  one  could  not  see  the  ruins 
of  the  edifice  through  it." 

Very  true.  He  played  the  part  of  an  advocate 
as  a  means  of  warding  off  attacks.  Very  differeai 
firom  this  part  is  that  of  the  lustorian,  who  has  to 
divide  his  sympathy  equally  between  opposite 
sides*  and  represent  each  with  equal  interest. 
The  business  of  the  statesman  is  action,  and  his 
prime  qualities  are  calm*  undisturbed  reflection, 
and  acute  perception  of  existing  wants.  Canning 
understood  this  well  as  soon  as  he  thought  the 
right  moment  for  action  was  come. 

"  The  French  are  like  grains  of  gunpowder ; 
each  one*  separately*  is  dirty  and  despieahle*  but 
put  them  together  and  they  become  fermidaUe.^ 

The  copy  at  the  AthensBum  was  marked  with 
great  nota  benes  of  English  approbation.  Yet 
the  latter  half  of  the  sentence  alone  is  true*  and 
the  well-known  erpression  of ''  swinish  multitude  ^ 
is  just  as  applicable  to  certain  classes  in  England. 
And  if  we  speak  of  the  French  who  are  above 
the  common  herd*  it  is  &r  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
tibAt  they  are  generally  brilliant  and  amiable.  I 
should  rather  liken  them  to  quicksilver*  which, 
on  a  level  surface*  moves  in  every  direction  in  a 
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thousand  sparkling  and  apparently  independent 
globules.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  level  line  of 
the  surface  is.  from  any  cause  in  the  least  degree 
altered  (for  example,  by  foreign  hostility),  the 
severed  drops  rudh  together,  and  he  who  fancied 
he  could  guide  or  govern  them  is  suddenly  bome 
down  by  their  resistless  weight  For  this  reason 
it  is  the  grand  policy  of  foreign  powers  to  prevent 
snch  unions,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  give  occasioii 
to  them. 

'<  Every  man  is  either  a  bom  AristoteUan,  or  a 
bom  Platonist.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  one 
can  ever  be  tranafofmed  into  the  other." 

Tlaa  contrast  is  certainly  more  frequent  than 
is  generally  thought,  and  betrays  i^lf  on  innu* 
merable  pomts,  even  in  those  who  have  never 
attained  to  any  philosophical  consciousness  of  the 
difference ;  but  I  deny  that  it  is  so  absolute  that 
no  union  of  the  two  can  be  imagined,  or  ought  to 
be  attempted.  The  moe  superficial  mixture  and 
patdiwcB^  which  is  the  method  of  the  greater 
number  of  Eclectics,  is  indeed  one  that  leads 
to  error,  or  to  nothing;  but  it  cannot  be  trae 
that  all  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  mind 
should  tend  to  nothing  else  but  a  hostile  contra? 
position  and  mutual  confutation.  It  were  far 
more  appropriate  to  compare  Aristotle  and  Plato 
to  body  and  soul,  the  independence  and  the  union 
of  which  together  constitute  life,  and  the  sepa* 
ration  would  be  death  and  annihilation  if  we  had 
not  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  My  attention 
has  been  strongly  directed  towards  the  colossal 
greatness  of  these  two  men,  who,  though  dead 
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for  centuries,  yet  live,  by  an  article  in  the  *  London 
Beview/  in  which  a  iJiallow  utilitarianism  arro- 
gantly scats  itself  on  the  throne  of  philosophy, 
and  throws  around  itself  a  royal  mantle  of  patch- 
work.    No  turning  of  phrases^  or  shuffling  of 
words,  are  sufficient  to  conceal  the  original  bar- 
renness of  this  system,  or  to  entitle  its  professors 
to  intrude  even  into  the  vestibules  of  philosophy. 
The  English  sentimental  philosophy  was  defee* 
tive    on  the  side  of  philosophical    perception. 
But  what  a  nobleness  of  thought  does  tliat  dis- 
play in  comparison  with  this  system,  which,  spite 
of  all  attempts  to  deny  it,  is  at  last  merely  selfish ! 
If,  in  the  former,  thought  and  feeling  were  not 
accurately  balanced,  in  the  latter,  thought  and 
feeling  are  equally  dried  up  under  the  domination 
of  self-will  and  caprice ;  and  this  philosophical  hay 
is  proffered  as  the  last  result  oF  all  ages,  in  com* 
parison  with  which  the  flower-gardens  of  Plato  and 
the  forests  of  Aristotle  were  unmeaning  child's- 
play  and  pedantic  obscurity.     If  this  philosophy 
were  ever  to  take  root  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
the  great  body  of  Englishmen,  I  should  think 
that  a  more  dangerous  revolution  than  any  which 
is  dreaded. 

I  will  give  you  the  marginal  note  to  the  fourth 
passage  from  the  '  Table  Talk."  The  good  city 
of  Cologne  has  for  many  years  been  so  loud  in  its 
own  praises,  or  has  been  the  object  of  so  much 
poetical  or  unpoetitfal  flattery,'  that  it  will  be  hor- 
rified when  it  learns  what  feelings  took  possession 
of  Coleridge  within  its  walls.  He  writes  as  fol- 
lows :— 
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«  Jn  Ctfln,  that  town  of  monks  and  bones, 
And  pavements  fang'd  with  murderous  stones, 
And  ragiy  and  hag8>  and  hideous  wenehes, 
I  counted  two  and  seventy  stenches, 
All  wdl  defined  and  ^;enmne  stinks! 
Te  Nymphs  that  leign  o*er  sowers  and  siuks. 
The  rfver  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  the  city  of  Cologne ; 
But  tell  me.  Nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?  ** 


VOL.   IL 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

Visits — Beotham — Originality — Doctrine  of  Utility — Locke — 
Hayroarket  Theatre — *  The  Queen's  Champion' — Sheridan's 
RiYal8>-BIr.  K.— Hamlet. 

Sunday,  Jtmt  ^Aik,  1835. 

I  CAN  very  well  imagine  the  situation  of  a  fo- 
reigner who  lives  here  entirely  without  society, 
and  is  consequently  miserable  and  out  of  humour 
with  the  country;  but  I  certainly  cannot  sym- 
pathize in  it:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  avail  myself  of  all  the  kind  and  polite 
invitations  I  receive.    Yesterday  evening  I  was 

invited  by  both  B and  D ;   to-day  by 

K— —  and  M ;  to-morrow  by  Lord  E 

and  Earl  M .    Instructive  and  agreeable  as 

this  variety  is,  both  body  and  mind  want  repose ; 
and  from  time  to  time  it  is  a  duty  and  a  necessity 
to  comply  with  their  demands.  Yesterday,  after 
I  had  travelled  from  Petersburg  to  Paris  and 
Madrid  in  the  State-Paper  0£Bice,  I  went  to  call 

on  Mrs.  A y  and  presented  to  her  a  copy  of 

my  letters  from  Paris  in  the  year  1830. 

The  conversation  fell  on  Bentham  and  Locke. 
The  former  was  of  opinion  that  the  study  of  an- 
cient philosophy  was  injurious  to  originality,  and 
that  the  world  stood  in  need  of  something  new 
and  different.     I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
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whose  originality,  so  far  from  being  destroyed,  is 
not  invigorated^  by  the  near  contemplation  of 
great  spirits,  has  in  reality  none,  or  so  little  that 
it  is  not  worth  talking  about.  There  is  no  greater 
felicity  for  a  mind,  whether  more  or  less  vigorous^ 
than  to  come  in  contact  with  superior  natures. 
It  is  not  placing  myself  far  from  the  light  of 
others  that  will  make  me  a  sun.  The  real  advan- 
tage of  a  philosophical  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
gratification  of  vanity  and  self-complacency,  but 
in  a  constant  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
foremost  spirits  of  all  ages,  and  in  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  revelations  of  their  genius ;  while 
in  the  course  of  ordinary  life  we  are  often  con* 
denmed  to  the  society  of  the  dull  and  empty: 
When  I  was  in  Borne  I  heard  some  beardless 
German  artists  say,  they  did  not  go  into  the 
Stamze  and  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  fear  of  in- 
juring their  originality ;  and  cert^nly  they  pro- 
duced sometiiing  so  new  and  original  tliat  it 
seemed  to  have  been  painted  before  art  had  been 
cultivated  at  alL 

Scfrvile  imitation  is  never  of  any  value,  and 
every  age  calls  for  new  manifestations  of  thought 
and  genius:  this  novelty,  however,  must  not 
be  a  rude  beginning,  or  a  mere  germ;  but  the 
blossoms  which  burst  forth  in  their  own  pecnUar 
freshness  and  beauty  from  the  branches  of  the 
ancient  stem  of  aU  intellectual  culture.  Often 
what  is  enounced  as  new  is  only  the  forgotten 
and  unknown,  or  the  old,  turned  and  altered— *for 
the  worse.  The  doctrine  of  utility,  as  Tfarasy- 
machuB  expounds  it,  in  Plato's  Republic,  has  a 
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very  different  force  and  freshness  from  the  modern 
growth  of  shops  and  exchanges.  Epicurus'* 
i^j'stcm  is  indeed  rather  an  abortive  philosophical, 
essay  than  a  philosophy;  yet,  viewed  in  connexion 
V'ith  the  whole  current  of  philosophical  history,  it 
is  intelhgible  and  natural :  now»  presumptuously 
put  forth  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  it  appears 
as  absurd  as  pernicious.  No  doubt,  by  a  perver- 
sion of  language,  good  and  useful,  philanthropical 
and  self-loving,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  used  as  synony- 
mous. But  these  are  generally  sophistical  arts, 
and  a  smuggling  of  evil  under  false  colours. 
And  to  what  end  should  the  chaos  of  language 
be  brought  back,  after  the  philosophical  labours 
of  thousands  of  years  have  established  and  de- 
fined the  signification  and  value  of  words  ?  He 
who  does  not  know  and  understand  the  results 
of  these  labours,  lives,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
without  penetrating  within  the  circle  of  philo- 
sophy. When  Plato  taught  that,  in  each  indi* 
iddual  virtue  the  sum  of  all  virtues  lies  hidden^ 
this  endeavour  to  synonymizc  and  equalize  was 
part  of  his  office  as  a  philosopher.  He  knew 
well  how  the  particular  stands  related  to  tlie 
general,  and  blends  with  it.  But  when,  in  our 
days,  an  Englishman  maintains  that  it  is  absurd 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the  understanding 
and  the  reason,  his  apprehension  and  knowledge 
may  fit  him  to  appear  with  credit  in  the  halls  or 
nuirts  of  trade,  but  certainly  not  in  the  courts  of 
philosophy. 

I  sometimes  hear  people  complain  here,  that 
Locke  is  not  honoured  as  he  deserves  in  G(^« 
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many — a  reproach  which  appears  to  me  unfounded. 
We  do  justice  to  his  character  and  his  principles ; 
but  \Te  certainly  do  not  revere  him  as  the  father 
of  all  modern  philosophy.  Even  the  title  of  his 
book,  'On  the  Human  Understanding/  shows 
that  he  apprehended  and  expounded  only  one 
side  of  philosophy.  Of  this  side,  however,  Aris- 
totle 16  a  much  more  powerful  and  comprehensive 
expositor;  and  Leibnitz  and  Spinoza  will  ever 
occupy  a  higher  place  as  profound  thinkers. 

Did  not  the  English  themselves  feel  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  locke's  philosophy  ?  And  did 
they  not  find  something  more  living  in  the  doc- 
trine of  immediate  sensation ;  or  seek,  like  Hume, 
to  sccpticize  away  the  whole  fabric  of  empiricism, 
which  some  deemed  so  immutably  established? 
Doubt  is  certainly  not  an  end,  for  it  is  nothing 
positive ;  but  the  eighteenth  century  affords  fear- 
ful proofs  whither  mere  empiricism — which  first 
questions,  and  then  denies,  soul,  spirit,  revelation, 
religion,  and  deity — may  lead.  The  Germans  have 
undertaken  and  executed  (not  indeed  without 
awkw^ardness,  pedantry,  and  absurdity)  the  vast 
labour  of  exploring  once  more  the  whole  region 
of  philosophical  tendencies  and  systems,  and  of 
placing  each  in  a  new  light,  and  giving  it  a  new 
existence.  The  variety  of  these,  and  the  fact  that 
contradictions  mutually  annihilate  each  other  at 
a  lower  point,  to  be  re-produced  in  greater  liglit 
and  truth  at  a  higher,  is  not  a  defect  and  a 
reproach,  but  an  excellence,  and  a  proof  of  the 
progressive  nature  of  science.  The  philosophical 
structure  founded  by  Locke  cannot  be  regarded 
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as  the  only  habitable  one;  and  still  less  does 
Bentham^s  doctrine  afford  all  that  the  world  re- 
quires for  its  regeneration  in  the  year  of  oiur 
Lord  1835.  But  I  think  I  write  the  same  thiiigs 
ten  times  over.  I  will  therefore  break  off>  and 
tell  you  that  yesterday  evening,  after  long  deli- 
beration on  the  choice  of  amusements,  I  went 
to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  to  see  Sheridan's 
*  Rivals/  which  I  had  heard  so  admirably  read  by 
Tieck. 

The  performance  began  with  ihe  *  Queen's 
Champion/  a  piece  in  two  acts,  by  Mrs.  Gk>re : 
-—an  anecdote  or  two  (true  or  false)  from  the  his- 
tory of  Marie  Antoinette,  cobbled  together  in 
unhistorical  connexion. 

Such  a  fate  as  that  of  this  most  unhappy 
Queen  cannot  be  even  mentioned  without  pro- 
ducing emotion,  if  people  have  a  particle  of 
memory  or  of  feeling.  But  these  majestic  tragic 
forms  should  be  brought  before  us  only  by  mas- 
ters; they  should  be  treated  with  a  sacred  awe; 
their  mighty  and  heavy  sorrows,  and  the  fearfully 
profound  lessons  of  history,  should  not  be  wAA 
by  ounces  by  every  small  trader.  Who  could 
bear  to  see  Lear,  Cordelia,  Hamlet,  Ophelia,  and 
such  characters  and  natures  as  these,  exhibited 
in  two  or  three  dramatized  anecdotes,  borrowed 
from  the  gossip  of  a  court,  or  the  booth  of  a  fair  ? 
Such  anecdotes  are,  at  all  events,  incomplete  and 
out  of  place,  when  thus  severed  from  the  gpreat 
current  of  destiny  and  of  history,  and  put  forward 
as  weighty  and  independent  matters. 

There  was  much  to  praise  and  much  to  fiad 
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^ult  with  in  the  performance  of '  The  Bivals.*  I 
was  afraid  that  there  would  be  exaggeration,  but 
I  did  not  find  it  in  the  entire  conception^  only  in 
particular  passages.  Indeed  Mr.  Strickland,  as 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  was  deficient  in  that  power 
of  voice,  and  vehemence  of  gesture,  which  are 
requisite  to  give  due  importance  to  the  character, 
and  the  proper  colour  and  grandeur  to  his  ang^. 
One  could  hardly  believe  in  the  past — ^that  is, 
his  youth, — neither  could  one  exactly  understand 
the  present.  The  low  comedy,  indeed  almost  the 
bufifoonery,  of  some  passages,  seemed  to  me,  too, 
quite  out  of  place.  Bob  Acres  (Mr.  Webster) 
and  David  (Mr.  Boss)  were,  in  many  respects, 
very  good  caricatures ;  but  I  miss,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  the  real  creative  power,  firom  the 
constant  sameness  of  the  technical  means.  Thus, 
for  example,  certain  servants'  parts  are  invariably 
squeaked  out  in  the  same  disguised  voice,  which 
hardly  makes  one  laugh  the  first  time,  and,  when 
repeated,  .  becomes  tiresome  and  disagreeable. 
Mrs.  Malaprop  (Mrs.  Glover)  great,  in  all  the 
three  dimensions  of  space;  Julia  (Miss  Taylor) 
as  individual  as  the  feeble  sentimentality  of  the 
character  would  allow ;  Lydia  (Mrs.  Humby)  the 
most  original  and  lively  of  all ;  but  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  the  pertness,  caprices  and  fancies,  a 
shade  more  elegant  and  fantastic ;  many  things 
were  too  much  like  a  lady's  maid,  or  too  coarsely 
impertinent,  and  wholly  devoid  of  poetical  refine- 
ment or  inspiration.  But,  after  all,  Mrs.  Humby 
is,  in  her  way,  the  best  actress  that  I  have  seen 
here,  and  comes  nearer  to  Demarceaux  than  any 
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of  the  others  to  Mars ;  not  to  mention  German 
actresses. 

landoHf  June  29. 

Yesterday  I  paid  all  sorts  of  visits,  and  supped 
with  Mr.  K ,  the  celebrated  actor.  The  con- 
versation turned  on  the  dramatic  art>  and  on 
Shakspeare.  He,  too,  thinks  the  former  decKn* 
ing,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  can  be  re^ 
vived.  He  thinks  that  Hamlet's  almost  incom- 
prehensible character  has  more  of  unity  and 
coherence  if  his  madness  is  regarded  as  real,  and 
not  feigned ;  such  monomania,  he  said,  was  quite 
consistent  with  understanding  and  deep  reflec- 
tion on  other  subjects :  at  all  events,  that  it  wa9 
absurd  to  represent  him  as  an  amiable  young 
gentleman.    I  hope,  some  time  or  other,  to  return 

to  this  subject  with  him.     Miss  K sang  a 

scene  out  of  HandeFs  '  Saul'  with  great  discrimi- 
nation and  feeling;  and  a  few  German  songs, 
which  transported  me  back  to  my  home. 
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LETTER  XLVII. 

I 

DiiBcuIfy  of  tinderstandin|2f  England — Radicals — Tory  policy— 
DevotMhite  Klcction— Corporation  Bill— Irish  Cliurch  Bill — 
j(Moid-^cei]ri<y  and  TranquilUty  of  England. 

London,  Junt  29,  1835* 

H 's  account  of  the  celebration  of  Adcension 

Day  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Heaven  grant 
that  all  tlie  party  may  meet  for  many  years 
around  the  board  of  their  friendly  host>  and  none 
be  absent  on  worse  grounds  than  an  instructive 
journey  to  England ! 

And  how  instructive !  It  is  perhaps  easier  to 
form  to  oneself  a  conception  of  any  other  country, 
without  seeing  it>  than  of  this — our  continental  no« 
tions  of  it  are  in  many  respects  so  partial  and  false. 
Few  Germans,  probably,  have  studied  the  history 
and  affairs  of  England  so  long  and  so  attentively 
as  I,  and  yet  it  is  only  since  I  came  here  that  my 
knowledge  has  acquired  certainty  and  consist- 
ency. Newspapers  like  Spener*s  and  the  Staats 
Zeitung  are  quite  incompetent  to  diffuse  just 
views.  Things  are  nai  as  they  represent  them ; 
and  all  their  conclusions  are,  of  course,  false. 

I  know  that  I  may  be  told  it  is  a  silly  arro- 
gance in  me  to  pretend  that  my  views  are  the 
only  just  ones ;  I  do  not  look,  however,  through  my 
own  spectacles,  but  through  innumerable  English 
eyes  or  spectacles;  and  my  view  is  not  bounded 
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by  the  partiality  or  the  hate  of  one  newspaper 
writer^  curtailed  by  the  mutilations  of  censors,  or 
warped  by  political  projects^  or  by  private  hopes 
and  fears.  I  see,  and  hear,  and  converse  with 
persons  of  the  most  difierent  opinions ; — ^and  are 
all  these  honest  efforts  to  be  utterly  firuitless? 
Are  they  to  give  me  no  voice  as  opposed  to  those 
who  have  neither  time,  opportunity,  inclination, 
nor  vocation  for  such  studies  ?  This  is  not  arro« 
gance, — at  least  no  otherwise  than  aU  indivi* 
duality  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  arrogance. 

When  I  called an  amateur  in  politics 

and  in  history,  I  was  fcr  from  meaning  this  as  a 
reproach,  any  more  than  I  should  have  thought 
it  one  if  he  had  called  me  an  amateur  of  old  Gter- 
man  literature  and  poetry.  Each  of  us  does  that 
which  suits  him,  and  as  mudi  as  suits  him,  and 
we  belong  to  each  other,  and  understand  each 
other,  spite  of  many  a  discussion.  And  so  it  will 
be  to  the  end  of  our  days ! 

^'s  letter  deserves  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  the  number  of  good  j6k.eB,jeux  de  moin^ 
similies,  &c.  I  never  saw  a  more  abundant  or 
vigorous  crop  of  them ;  and  I  should  be  a  great 
blockhead  if  my  serious  labours  made  me  unjust 
to  the  gay  manner  of  looking  at  the  world,  or 
incapable  of  understanding  it.  What  I  com- 
plain of  is,  that  the  general  impression  of  Eng- 
land which  he  produces  is  a  dark  one,  while  I 
am  continually  more  and  more  struck  with  the 
bright  side.  Many  believe  that  her  last  stormy 
evening  has  set  in,  while  I  feel  only  the  fresh 
morning  breeze  that  precedes  the  dawn.     Might 
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]K>t  a9  much  danger  be  in&rred  for  Germany,— 
as  fonoidable  symptoms  of  disease  be  detected 

in  her  condition, — from  — --,  or  from  Q -'a 

Ipnging  after  atbeism^  which  you  tell  me  of«  aa 
are  here  to  be  apprehended  from  the  radicalism 
of  certain  Benthamists?  There  is  no  danger 
from  either.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  who  took 
a  very  high  tone,  has  lately  committed  himself  so 
grossly,  that  he  has  completely  overshot,  or>  if 
you  like,  fallen  short  of,  hiis  mark* 

Are  not,  then«  (I  hear  you  reply)  even  Mr« 
Pattison,  the  Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  wealthy  banker,  Mr.  Grote,  infected  with 
Badicalism  ?  It  is  true  they  have  come  into  Par- 
liament as  liberals ;  but  they  were  the  very  first 
to  protest  against  the  idea  of  refusing  the  Sup- 
plies. Their  whole  line  of  conduct,  and  the 
objects  they  have  in  viewt  are  utterly  different 
from  those  of  the  Jacobins  of  1792. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  once  denounced  as  th^ 
most  dangerous  of  demagogues,  voted  with  Can- 
ning, when  the  latter  became  the  champion  of 
liberal  measures :  while  Lord  Grey  thought  him- 
self justified  in  a  course  of  continued  opposition 
to  him.  He  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  led  or 
driven  farther  on  the  side  of  liberalism;  and  the 
other  day  a  coalition  between  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  confidently  talked  of — a  thing 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  thought 
impossible.  The  disposition  and  tactics  of  the 
French  opposition  generally  are,  to  blow  up  aU 
the' bridges  between  them  and  the  enemy  :  those 
of  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  to  build  them. 
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While  it  k  pretended  that  everything  bere  is 'in 
confusion,  and  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  this 
honourablo  disposition  manifests  itself  most  dis^ 
ttnctly  to  all  who  do  not  confound  a  few  bubbles 
and  effusions  of  rhetorical  vehemence  and  vanity 
with  influential  opinions  and  real  power. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Wellington  and 
Peel  ftankly  rejected  the  plan  of  some  high  Torses 
Ibr  turning  out  the  ministry,  by  the  opposition  of 
tile  House  of  Peers.  This  experiment  indeed  had 
been  already  made.  They  had  the  King  and  the 
House  of  Lords  on  their  side ;  a  new  House  of 
Commons  was  chosen  under  their  influence,  and 
even  in  that  they  were  in  a  minority.  If  it  is  re- 
peated towards  the  present  ministry,  they  may  dis- 
solve the  Parliament,  and  the  new  one  will  then  b^ 
elected  under  their  influence;  so  that  their  adver*' 
saries  will  only  have  destroy^ed  their  own  work. 

The  defeat  of  Lord  John  Bussell  in  Devon- 
shire proves  nothing  as  to  the  strength  of  parties 
generally:  it  only  proves  that  the  majority  of 
tenants  in  that  connty,  who  vote  under  Lord 
Chando8*s  clause,  are  wholly  dependent  on  Tory 
l&ndlords.  In  consequence  of  a  sort  of  re-action, 
the  very  unconservative  proceedings  at  the  Ipswich 
election  arc  brought  to  light,  and  all  the  elections 
from  that  time  to  this  have  been  in  favour  of  the 
Whigs. 

After  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  do  not  possess  the  qualifications  now  required 
in  an  elector  is  decided,  the  Corporation  Bill  will, 
without  doubt,  pass  the  Commons,  and,  I  thinly 
the  Lords.     It  is  too  manifest  an  improvement 
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not  to  command  a  nrajority  of  opinions  in  the 
country. 

The  notion,  that  every  abnse  in  the  general 
or  local  administration  of  the  country  is  to  fad 
iMpected  as  a  sacred  private  rights  is  too  absurd 
to  last. 

"  declaims  against  the  Corporation  Bill, 

and  regards  it  as  the  climax  of  revolutionai^ 
degeneracy  and  mischief;  and  yet  he  lives  quietly 
in  a  country  which  has  possessed  a  completely 
similar  municipal  system  for  seven-and-twenty 
years.  He  regards  the  influence  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  property, — of  mere  material  (not 
intellectual)  qualifications, — as  the  true  antidote 
to  all  revolutions ;  and  forgets  that  the  mass  of 
property  represented  in  the  Reformed  House  of 
Commons  and  the  reformed  Corporations  is  in- 
finitely greater,  and  consequently  the  influence  oi 
property  stronger^  than  it  was  formerly.  Either 
his  premises,  therefore,  or  his  conclusions,  are 
wrong. 

The  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  is  more  du* 
bious  than  that  concerning  Corporations.  It<is 
complicated  by  the  numerous  personal  and  pecu*» 
niary  interests  of  patrons  and  possessors  of 
livings.  It  is  also  very  uncertain  what  effect  the 
cry  *'  the  Church  is  in  danger ''  may  have  on 
English  constituencies,  and  what  colour  it  may 
give  to  another  House  of  Commons.  This  cry 
has  litUe  or  nothing  to  do  with  genuine  Chris* 
tianity.  As  to  any  application  of  Church  pror 
perty  to  secular  uses,  that  is  a  thing  not  to  bo 
thought  of.    Are  there  then  no  circumstances 
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which  can  excuse,  nay  justify^  such  an  application  ? 
He  who  maintains,  spite  of  numerous  examples^ 
that  none'  such  can  exist,  runs  the  risk  of  pro- 
voking the  counter-assertion,  that  every  applica- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  to  ecclesiastical  purposes 
is  unjust  and  inadmissible.  Abstract  negative 
dogmas  like  these  can  never  exhaust  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  and  the  high  Tories  and 
the  Radicals,  spite  of  their  violent  hostility, 
meet  at  that  final  point  of  abstraction,  where 
Church  and  State  lose  all  reciprocal  and  living 
influence.  Even  in  the  middle  regions,  convic- 
tions are  undoubtedly  at  variance;  but  how 
many  former  ones  has  not  Sir  Robert  Peel 
found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  ?  I  should 
not  wonder  if  the  proposition  to  pay  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  to  come  from  his  side,  as  a  means  of 
escaping  the  appropriation  clause. 

At  all  events  the  old  Tory  system  is  driven 
completely  out  of  the  field.  Oxford,  which  for- 
merly rejected  Peel,  now  finds  great  cause  to  be 
discontented  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
IB  left  to  worship  her  own  idols  and  cherish  her 
own  prejudices. 

Whether,  however,  either  or  both  of  these  bills 
be  passed,  or  be  thrown  out,  of  one  thing  yon 
may  be  certain, — that  there  will  be  no  riots,  no 
revolution;  but  that  amid  all  the  triumph  and 
all  the  lamentation,  order  will  reign  supreme 
and  undisturbed,  and  the  year  1836  will  begin 
with  legislation  in  all  its  forms,  just  where  1835 
left  it. 
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National  Prejndicei — English  Aristocracy — Lords  and  Commoners 
—  Desdemona  —  Russia — ^The  Emperor  Nicholas — ^Pnissian 
Goremment — Guarantees — Puhlic  and  Private  Law. 


London,  June  30th,  1835. 

I  DiNBD  yesterday  with  Lord .  In  comparisoa 

with  some  Germans  who  were  speaking  French, 
1  might  hold  any  EngUsh  for  real  English.  But 
I  am  much  more  of  an  Englishman  in  another 
sense ;  namely,  that  I  do  not  want  to  adjust  Eng* 
land  to  a  German  pattern,  although  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  advantages  of  our  country,  and 
the  defects  of  many  of  the  institutions  of  thuL 
The  importance  of  the  English  aristocracy  ap- 
pears in  quite  a  different  light,  when  one  sees  the 
^aUs  of  their  rooms  hung  with  the  master-pieces 
of  Raphael  and  Titian,  than  if  they  were  covered 
with  receipts  of  the  interests  of  mortgages. 
Yet  even  here  are  bankrupt  noblemen  and  over* 

wealthy  commoners,  who,  like  A ,  can  give 

twenty  thousand  pounds  to  each  of  their  five  sons 
as  a  Christmas-box. 

A  buys  several  estates    after  having 

ascertained  their  value;  among  others  he  pur- 
chases,  without    bargaining,   a  very  large  one 
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from  Lord ,  with  everything  on  it     On 

taking  possession  he  finds  that  many  things  are 
missing  in  the  dwelling^house»  and  writes  desiring 

to  have  them  restored ;  Lord answers,  that 

the  things  belonged  to  Lady  ,  who  had 

taken  them  with  her,  and  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect that  so  rich  a  man  would  make  so  naxA 
pother  about  such  trifles.  On  which  A 
replies  that  he  had  bought  the  things,  and  was 
astonished  at  my  Lord's  wishing  to  retain  pro- 
perty which  he  had  sold.  That  if  all  the  things 
were  not  on  the  spot  within  a  given  time>  he 
would  throw  up  the  bargain  and  sue  his  Lord- 
ship for  damages.    That  he,  A ,  had  become 

a  rich  man  by  attaching  importance  to  trifles; 

and  that  perhaps  Lord had  been   forced, 

by  a  contrary  practice,  to  sell  the  property  of  his 
ancestors.     Hereupon  a  whole  waggon  full  of 

things  arrives.     A then  writes  to  Lady 

that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  buUied,  but 
had  great  pleasure  in  returning  to  her  every* 
thing  that  she  at  all  valued. 

Lady  E ,  when  comparing  Grisi  with  Mali* 

bran,  remarked  that  the  latter  acted  Desdc- 
mona  with  exaggeration.  I  have  before  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  in  my  letters  from 
Paris,  and  certainly  Schroeder-Devrient  is  far 
superior  to  her  in  this  character.  But  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  bad  libretto  and  the  music,  that  every 
acti-css  makes  Dcsdemona  far  less  gentle  and 
engaging  than  Shakspeare  drew  her. 
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I  am  now,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  another 
months  and  at  the  end  of  three  more  I  must 
return  to  Germany.  Yesterday  I  looked  over 
fifteen  foHos  of  ambassadors'  letters — ^for  the  most 
part  an  unprofitable  labour.  Another  time  I  sit 
a  whole  day  over  one  volume,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  complete  what  I  projected — spite  of 
the  eomplimentd  I  receive  on  my  industry. 

I  am  not  so  happy  as  M J ,  a  French 

lawyer,  whom  I  met  yesterday  at  Mr.  H 's. 

He  wants  to  understand  only  one  thing,  the 
English  courts  of  justice^  and  means  to  go  back 
in  a  fortnight. 

I  have  met  with  Germans  and  Russians  here> 
who  extolled  the  institutions  of  their  respective 
countries  to  such  a  degree,  that  everything  Eng- 
lish was  made  to  appear  absurd  and  mischievous 
in  the  comparison. 

This  way  of  talking  is  thoroughly  revolting  to 
my  historical  nature:  I  require,  at  least,  a  fai^ 
more  accurate  observation,  in  order  to  discover 
how  and  whence  the  good  or  the  bad  arose ;  and 
in  what  way  it  is  connected  with  other  things. 
Religious  toleration  is  greater,  for  example,  in 
Russia  than  in  England ;  but  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  higher  civilization  of  the  former 
country  is  the  sole  cause :  it  proceeds  from  many 
considerations  which  the  English  also  suffer  to 
have  their  due  weight  in  India,  though  not  in 
Ireland. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  nation  in  Europe 
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forms  the  fairest  estimate  of  other  nations.  The 
first  step  certainly  is^  to  understand  them,  and 
not  to  judge  before  we  know  anything  about 
them.  In  this  respect  the  Germans  have  hitherto 
been  the  most  industrious  ;  but  they  have  often 
obscured  their  descriptions  by  dry  pedantry,  or 
shallow  affectation  of  genius.  If  the  Frendi 
produce  more  such  works  as  that  of  Victor  Cousin 
on  Prussian  Education,  nobody  will  venture  to 
accuse  them  again  of  superficiality. 

I  mentioned  the  Russians;  they  have  just 
learned  something  from  Europe,  and  many  of 
them  already  fancy  it  their  vocation  to  teach 
Europe. 

A  Russian  education,  if  not  a  tyrannical*  will 
certainly  be  an  oblique  one;  something  in  the 
style  in  which  they  harness  the  two  horses  in 
their  droschkas,  one  quite  awry;  which  barba- 
jAsm  is  as  little  worthy  to  be  imitated  in  Berlin 
as  other  Russian  fashions.  The  French  ultra- 
liberalism,  and  the  Russian  absolutism,  are  two 
dishes  offered  gratis,  which  a  rational  German 
will  equally  reject,  without  affecting  to  impose  his 
own  fare  on  the  two  restaurateurs  de  V Europe. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  Russians  are  far 
happier  than  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
They  have  a  constitution  suited  to  their  wants. 
A  constitution !  you  exclaim ;  they  have  no  con- 
stitution at  all !  They  have,  I  grant,  no  Cham- 
bers, no  elections,  no  right  and  left  side,  no  Hers 
parti,  no  right  and  left  centre ;  but  they  have^ 
what  politics  require,  no  less  than  mathematics, 
they  have  a  centre;  and  that  is  the  Emperor. 
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A  deliberating  and  debating  body>  a  general 
code^  an  equal  church  for  the,  whole  Russian 
empire^  with  all  its  tribes — all  this  yrexe  senseless 
and  impracticable.  The  forma  of  older  and  more 
homogeneous  states  are  perfectly  inapplicable  to 
this  pattern  card  of  nations,  religions,  degrees  of 
civilization,  &c. 

They  want  a  man  to  direct  the  whole,  and 
their  emperor  is  a  man,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  body  and  soul.  In  him  great  qualities  for 
dominion  are  unquestionably  combined ;  an  im- 
posing yet  attractive  exterior,  admirable  activity, 
a  rare  strength  of  will,  and  dauntiess  courage. 
These  were  the  qualities  which  gave  him  the 
crown  in  a  moment  of  the  greatest  peril ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  subdued  that  peril  rendered 
him  worthy  to  wear  it. 

But  the  last  approving  or  condemning  judg- 
ment will  be  pronounced  by  history,  when  it  is 
known  whether  he  uniformly  respected  the  rights 
of  independent  states,  and  esteemed  their  amity 
more  valuable  than  their  subjection. 

A  merely  personal  guarantee  is  certainly 
always  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  life  of 
the  warrantor.  However,  the  constitution  of  the 
JSmperor  Nicholas  seems  to  me  of  such  a  sort, 
that  I  would  rather  have  an  annuity  on  his  life 
than  on  that  of  many  a  paper  constitution. 

No  policy  should,  or  indeed  can,  be  founded  pn 
personal  qualities  alone,  because  they  are  all  sub* 
ject  to  a  thousand  influences.  People  often  ask  me 
here.  Who  can  guarantee  you  Prussians  against 
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a  total  overthrow  of  your  admirable  and  liberal 
institutions  whenever  the  king  dies  ? 

I  might  answer,  his  successor;  because  I 
know  that,  with  a  head  and  a  heart  like  his,  such 
ft  revulsion  is  impossible.  But,  granting  that  a 
king  of  Prussia  were  to  arise  who  knew  nothing  of 
his  people,  or  of  his  age,  and  that  he  conceived  thcJ 
Arbitrary  project  of  forcibly  introducing  the  cha* 
tacter  of  another  people  and  another  period,  it 
Were  utterly  impossible.  We  trust  in  persons; 
bttl  Ire  trust  in  things  too. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  restore  the  closed 
gates,  the  internal  duties,  the  viUenage,  thd 
recruiting  and  flogging,  the  duty-labour,  the 
tithes,  &c. ;  or  to  abolish  religious  toleration,  thd 
schools,  and  the  universities.  The  bright  and  the 
dark  side  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  may  be  exa^ 
mined,  developed,  reformed ;  but  there  tinll  be  no 
revolution,  backward  or  forward. 
'  On  this  point  (as  I  have  lately  experienced) 
the  idea  of  Bight,  regulating  in  appearance,  bat 
often  confusing  in  reality,  is  urged.  Scarcely  haa 
less  evil  been  inflicted  under  the  plea  of  right  than 
under  that  of  force.  Does  not  indeed  the  frc^ 
t]Ucnt  repetition  of  the  maxim,  ''fiatjustifiapereat 
mundus/*  prove  that  the  spirit  of  justice  is  entirely 
misunderstood,  and  the  letter  only  attended  to  ? 
True  justice  sustains  the  world ;  it  is  the  breath 
t)f  the  living,  not  the  grave  of  the  dead.  At  first 
this  absurd  dream  arose  out  of  the  false  notion 
that  Bight  only  preserved  its  character  by  con- 
stant uniformity  and  immobility.     People  forgoi 
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that  the  high  office  of  legislation  voxild  then  be 
utterly  annihilated,  and  that  nothing  would  re« 
inain  but  the  application  and  administration  of 
law. 

The  second  grand  error,  (of  which  I  have  eo 
often  had  occasion  to  speak)  is  the  absolute 
supremacy  which  public  law  arrogates  over  pri<» 
vate,  or  private  over  public  Strange — that  not 
a  few  champions  of  the  German  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (when  it  serves  their  turn)  seek 
to  apply  to  them  the  absolute  private  law  of  the 
times  of  the  Boman  emperors ;  although  this  was 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  stirring  politioal 
life  of  the  infamy  of  modern  Europe.  This  is 
connected  with  the  fables  of  Herr  von  Haller> 
who  wants  us  to  believe  that  at  tlmt  time,  or  at 
some  timcj  the  state  arose  out  of  nothing,  and 
consisted  of  nothing  but  the  sum  total  of  in* 
numerable  little  contracts  which  moved  about,  ad 
lU}itum,  like  Epicurus's  atoms,  and  thus  effected 
all  the  wonders  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race.  He  and  his  disciples  see  light  solely  in  thp 
existence  and  maintenance  of  this  atomistic  con* 
fusion,  and  concede  to  the  caprice  of  any  body 
establishing  anything,  unlimited  power  to  all 
eternity.  According  to  them,  if  a  worshipper  of 
Venus  vulgivaga  founded  a  temple  in  her  ho* 
nour  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  woiild  be  an 
unjust  violation  of  his  will  to  convert  it  into  a 
Christian  school.  This  sounds  ridiculous  and 
monstrous.  But  is  it  less  ridiculous  if,  as  I  am 
told,  Greek  must  be  unalterably  taught  by  a  ccr- 
tain  grammar  in  some  schools  here,  because  that 
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is  the  will  of  the  founder;  though  that  grammar, 
which  was  the  best  in  his  time,  is  the  worst  now  ? 
Is  it  less  foolish  and  pitiful  to  demand  compen- 
sation  for  every  slight  loss  consequent  upon  new 
laws,  and  to  drop  all  consideration  of  the  enor- 
mous gain  of  the  new  impulse  to  civilization  ? 

Every  year — ^nay  every  day  and  every  hour — 
produces  some  change  in  me  and  in  my  powers 
and  my  rights.  If  I  lose  the  blossoms  of  youth,  I 
gain  the  fruits  of  mature  manhood ;  and  if  I  over- 
look this  compensation,  I  fall  into  useless,  unna- 
tural lamentations.  A  generation  which  throws 
off  all  reverence  for  its  forefathers  will  take  no 
root,  and  will  be  thrown  aside  in  its  turn-:— as 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  sufficiently 
proved.  A  generation  which  looks  backward  in 
search  of  all  help  and  all  instruction  will,  like 
Lot's  wife,  lose  all  sense  and  motion. 

I  write  a  great  many  variations  upon  the 
same  g^rand  theme ;  but  my  life  here  constantly 
leads  me  into  these  reflections:  have  patience, 
and  indulgence,  therefore,  and  kindly  accept  what 
each  day  brings  forth. 
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Londonj  Jmfy  It/,  1885. 

I  HAVE  promised  to  write  you  something^  respect- 
ing India.  This  was  a  rash  promise,  for  a  whole 
life  would  not  suffice  to  obtain  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  it,  and,  if  I  speak  of  everything,  I  must 
necessarily  be  superficial.  Qui  embrasse  tout 
neireint  rein.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far 
irom  my  purpose,  or  my  pretension,  to  exhaust 
the  subject ;  I  shall  merely  select  and  compress 
some  portions  from  the  abundance  of  tlie  mate- 
rials which  I  have  before  me. 

The  name  of  India  glides  over  the  tongue  as 
easily  as  those  of  Germany,  Italy,  &c. ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  a  single  country,  but  an  aggregate  of 
countries  and  nations,  of  the  most  varied  nature 
and  character,  and  almost  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  Ghauts,  in  the  Deccan, 
arc  13,000  feet  in  height ;  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains are  27,000.   The  length  of  the  course  of  the 
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Jumna  is  1200  miles ;  that  of  the  Brahmapootra 
is  1650;  that  of  the  Indus  1700.  Tlie  territory 
through  which  the  Ganges  flows  comprises  20,000 
square  (German)  miles.  When  the  water  is  at 
its  usual  height,  248,000,000  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  flow  from  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra 
into  the  sea  in  one  hour ;  when  at  the  highest, 
1,458,000,000. 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  by  way  of  example, 
to  show  that,  in  contemplating  India,  we  must 
almost  wholly  lay  aside  our  European  standard, 
must  enlarge  our  views,  and  give  freer  scope  to 
our  fency.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  changes, 
improvements,  enjoyments,  and  of  knowledge  are 
connected  with  the  first  voyage  of  Vasco  de 
Gama!  Even  the  highly  gifted  mind  of  Camoens 
could  have  no  presentiment  of  these  consequences ; 
least  of  all  could  he  foresee  that  a  London  trading 
company  would  advance  from  such  an  insigni- 
ficant beginning  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
country. 

It  was  in  the  year  1590  that  the  first  English 
ships  undertook  a  voyage,  but  without  success,  to 
India.  Nine  years  later  a  sum  of  30,000/.  was 
raised  by  subscription;  and  in  the  year  1600 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  newly-formed 
company  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  for  fifteen  years.  The  first 
fleet  consisted  of  five  ships,  with  four  hundred  and 
eighty  sailors.  James  I.  gave  to  the  Company,  in 
1609,  a  perpetual  chaj^ter,  but  its  operations  were 
interrupted  by  the  rebellion  and  the  wars  with 
Holland,  till  CromweU  and  Charles  II.  again  con- 
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fiihned  its  rights ;  but  even  at  that  time  the  grant 
met  with  much  opposition  from  persons  who 
wished  for  free  trade^  instead  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  Company. 

In  the  year  1680  the  first  ships  sailed  for 
China;  and  in  1698  the  Company  obtained,  for  an 
annual  tribute,  the  first  piece  of  ground,  on  which 
Calcutta  was  afterwards  built.  But  about  the 
same  time,  a  great  dispute  arose  between  the 
Company  and  the  government,  respecting  loana 
and  payments  to  the  latter,  and  it  was  also  injured 
by  the  competition  of  rivals,  who  formed  a  second 
trading  company.  Its  shares  fell  to  thirty-seven 
percent.  In  1708  the  two  companies  were  induced, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Godolphin, 
to  consolidate  themselves  into  one.  The  history 
of  its  disputes,  wars,  conquests,  commercial  enter- 
prises, revenue,  expenditure,  and  debts,  fills  a  mul- 
titude of  volumes,  and  even  an  abridgment  of  it 
cannot  be  given  in  a  letter.  It  is,  however,  worth 
mentioning,  for  the  explanation  of  the  most  recent 
events,  that  so  long  aigo  as  in  1783,  an  opinion  was 
entertained  that  the  Company,  which  exercised  a 
sovereign  power  over  vast  territories  and  various 
nations,  required  a  difierent  constitution.  A  bill, 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  paid  little  regard 
to  the  rights  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Company, 
and  would  have  transferred  almost  the  whole 
power  to  the  king's  ministers,  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  a  difierent  biU,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  passed  both  houses  in  August,  1784. 

The  holders  of  shares,  the  original  proprietors, 
retained    essential    and  very  great  privileges: 

b2 
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10U02.  stock  gave  the  proprietor  one  vote  in  the 
geoeral  meeting ;  3000^,  two  votes ;  60001./ three 
voies;  10,000/.,  and  above,  four  votea  The 
general  assembly  chose  twenty-four  dh^tors^  of 
whom  six  went  out  every  year.  A  govemor^gene^ 
ral  and  ibur  counsellors  governed  in  India.  A 
chief  justice  and  three  counsellors  were  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  justice ;  another 
board  directed  the  commerce,  and  a  board  of 
control  took  cognizance  of  all  the  several  branches 
of  the  government.  This  board  of  control,  had 
at  all  times  free  access  to  all  accounts ;  re* 
ccived  copies  of  all  important  regulations  and 
reports ;  exercised  an  influence  on  the  proper  de- 
termination  of  the  dividends,  &c.  In  the  year 
1788,  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-five  persons 
were  entitled  to  vote  in  the  general  meeting.  Of 
these  fourteen  were  entitled  to  four  votes,  twenty •> 
three  to  three,  one  hundred  and  nine  to  two,  and 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  to  one  vote. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1813,  a  new  law  was 
passed,  for  the  regulation  of  the  East  India 
Company,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 
The  possessions  to  the  north  of  the  equator  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  the  Company.  It 
retained  the  exclusive  trade  to  China,  and  also 
the  tea-trade.  From  the  10th  of  April,  1^31,  the 
Parliament  (after  paying  what  the  state  owes  to 
the  Company,  and  giving  three  years'  previous 
notice)  is  empowered  entirely  to  put  an  end  to  its 
exclusive  trade.  British  subjects  are  authorised 
to  import  all  kinds  of  unprohibited  goods  (tea 
excepted)  from  Asia  (Cliina  excepted)  into  Great 
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Britain.  Only  certain  ports^  however,  in  Aeiit 
and  Europe  were  entitled  to  this  privilege,  and 
restrictions  are  imposed  respecting  the  manner 
of  sailing  and  landing.  No  merchantman,  not 
belonging  ta  the  Company,  may  be  of  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen.  No  person 
can  Settle  in  India  without  the  permission  of  the 
directors.  They  are  to  expend  at  least  one  lack 
of  ixipees  annually  in  the  education  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  to  employ  only  persons  who  have  a 
certain  degree  of  education,  liegulations  are  laid 
down  for  the  employment  of  the  revenue,  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  the  fixing  of  dividends^  which  ai^o 
not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent.,  &c.  The  revenues  of 
the  Company,  in  its  character  of  sovereign,  were  to 
be  administered  wholly  distinct  from  the  revenue 
arising  from  its  commerce.  Begulations  relative 
to  new  tax^s,  the  application  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  &c.,  must  be  laid  before  the  board  of 
control.  Every  person  appointed  to  an  office  in 
India  must  have  resided  there  a  certain  number 
of  years. 

The  nearer  the  time  approached  when  this  new 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  to  expire, 
the  louder  were  the  complaints  made  of  its  mode 
of  government  and  of  its  commercial  monopoly ; 
and,  in  fact,  tlie  reasons  which,  in  former  centuries, 
united  the  weak  and  unconnected  energies  of  in- 
dividuals in  one  associated  body  had  entirely 
vanished,  and  commerce,  having  grown  up  to 
vigorous  maturity,  demanded,  and  required,  eman- 
cipation and  freedom.  In  particular,  it  was  proved 
that  the  Company,  in  its  commercial  capacity,  was 
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annually  declining,  while  the  commerce  of  indi« 
viduals  (in  spite  of  so  many  still  existing  restric- 
tions) had  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  exports  of  the  East  India 
Company  from  1790  to  1795  were,  upon  an  aver- 
age, 2,500,000/.,  and  from  1808  to  1812,  only 
1,748,000/.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free  trade 
amounted  to  5,961,000/.  In  the  year  1814,  only 
818,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  were  exported  to 
India,  and  in  1832,  57,500,(K)0  yards. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  Mr.  Grant,  on 
the  13th  June,  1833,  (Hansard,  xviii.,  698,)  in- 
troduced  a  motion  for  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
trade  to  Asia.  Among  other  observations  he 
said : — Our  main  object  must  be  to  benefit  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  which,  in  the  end,  will  prove 
beneficial  to  us  and  to  Europe.  During  the  last 
forty  years,  the  English  Grovemment  has  effected 
great  improvements  in  India ;  and  the  inhabitants 
have  acquired  a  political  existence,  which  was 
formerly  regarded  as  impossible.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  for  severing  the  government 
entirely  from  the  commerce  of  the  country.  If 
the  English  mean  to  retain  their  position  as  a 
great  commercial  nittion,  they  must  proceed  in  the 
course  of  a  liberal  legislation,  or  expect  to  lose 
the  great  sources  of  their  wealth.  In  conformity 
with  these  principles,  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
to  India  cease ;  the  trade  to  China,  and  the  tea- 
trade  will  be  thrown  open ;  the  interference  of 
European  authorities  be  limited  to  the  most  im* 
portant  affairs ;  the  administration  of  justice  im« 
proved ;  the  settlement  of  Europeans  permitted^ 
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and  the  Indians  be  no  longer    excluded  from 
public  offices,  &c. 

You  know  that  these  proposals  were  adopted 
in  every  essential  particular,  and  have  since  been 
carried  into  effect.  No  part  of  them  was  more 
vehemently  opposed  (chiefly  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate interest)  than  the  freedom  of  trade  to  China. 
It  was  affirmed  that  the  Chinese  would  deal  only 
with-  the  East  India  Company ;  that  they  would 
entirely  prohibit  the  exportation  of  tea,  and  the 
English  would  be  compelled  to  do  without  it.  Of 
all  these  assertions  and  prophecies,  none  have 
been  fulfilled.  English  individuals  now  trade  in 
that  country  with  as  much  security  as  the  Ameri- 
cans used  to  do.  Tea,  which  was  dearer  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  is 
daily  becoming  cheaper,  without  losing  in  quality; 
an  immense  sphere  of  commercial  enterprise  is 
opened,  from  which  very  large  commissions  are 
already  received ;  and  the  Chinese  have  no  mor^ 
inclination  to  keep  their  tea  unsold,  because 
England  changes  its  commercial  laws,  than  our 
sheep-owners  have  to  keep  their  wool,  because  a 
Whig  ministry  has  taken  the  place  of  a  Tory 
ministry. 

To  this  short  indication  of  the  progress  of  the 
legislation,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  detached  par- 
ticulars. The  export  of  British  manufactures  to 
India  amounted  on  an  average,  from  1768  to 
1792,  to  1,921,000/.,  and  it  has  since  very  much 
increased. 
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In  1614  the  value  of  goods  im« 

ported  by  the  East  India  Company  £. 

amounted  to      ........    4^208,000 

By  private  individuals       •    .     .     »    4,4d5>000 
In  1831,  by  the  Company     .     .     .     1,107,000 
By  private  individuals      ....     5»2S9,000 

In  1814.  value  exported  by  the  East 

India  Company 826,000 

By  private  individuals  ....  1>04B.OOO 
In  1831,  by  the  Company  .  .  .  146,000 
By  individuals         3,635/N)Q 

Qy  which  we  perceive  the  decline  of  monopoly,  and 

the  increase  of  free  trade. 

The  import  duties  on  many  articles  from  India 

are  improperly  liigher  tlian  on  the  same  articles 

fi'om  the  West  Indies:  for  instance, — 


Sugar,  per  cwt.       .     .     . 

Coffee,  per  pound        .     . 

Spirituous  liquors,  per  gal.  0  15 

Tobacco,  per  pound    .     . 

Wood      .     ,    .     .     .    20  per  cent.     5  per  cent. 

Equally  partial  appears  the  regulation,  that 
English  goods  may  be  imported  into  India  free  of 
duty,  whereas  Indian  goods  pay  in  England  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.  These  differences  and  ano- 
malies will  probably  be  gradually  rendered  more 
conformable  to  the  general  principle  of  free 
trade  and  reciprocity;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  low  rate  of  wages  in  India,  and  the  use  of 
machinery  in  England,  may  by  degrees  balance 


East  Indtei. 

W««tliiaie«. 

£.    «.       d. 

t.   ».    4. 

1   12    0 

1     4    0 

0    0    9 

0    0   6 

0  15    0 

0    9    0 

0    3    0 

0    2    9 
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each  other  without  the  mterference  of  the  gorcrn- 
ment. 

East  India  goods,  which,  in  the  year  I621j 
being  imported  into  Europe  by  sea,  cost  511,000/., 
would  have  cost  1,465,000/.  if  they  had  come  by 
ivay  of  Aleppo.  The  difTerence  of  freight,  and 
other  expenses,  amounted  to  953,000/.  Little  is 
to  be  expected  from  steam-navigation  to  India. 
By  ^?ay  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  too  costly, 
nay  impossible; — by  way  of  Syria  and  the  Eu- 
phrates there  are  great  dangers ;  and  even  through 
Suez  and  Cairo  it  appears,  from  minute  investi-- 
gation,  that  there  would  be  very  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with. 

The  principal  revenues  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment consist  in  the  land-tax,  and  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  salt  and  opium ;  then  follow  stamp- 
duties,  the  mint,  post-office,  judicial  taxes,  &c. 

In  1821  the  value  of  opium  exported  to  China 
was  4166,000  dollars,  and  in  1830,  13,468,000/. 
The  interest  of  the  debt  amounts  to  nearly 
2,000,000/.,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  23,000,000/. 
is  seldom  fully  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expenses. 

Engliuh  sqnare  miles.  Inhabitants. 

Under  the  British 
dommion    .     .  553,000  containing  83,000,000 

With  the  addition 
of  the  allies  and 
tributaries     .  1,103,000        „         123,000,000 

With  the  addition 
of  the  indepen- 
dent states   .  1,280,000        „         134,000,000 
The  new  acquisitions  beyond  the  Ganges  con- 
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tain  begides  77,000  square  miles,  with  301,000 
inhabitants.  In  this  total  amount  of  populatioii 
there  are  only  about  400,000  native  Englishmen. 
Acoording  to  a  statement  laid  before  parliament 
in  August,  1831,  (Hansard*  vi.  116.)  tli^re  ware- 
In  Calcutta  3,000  Europeans. 

20^000  British  Indian  freemen. 

625,009  Natives. 
In  Madras  200  Whites. 

8,000  Free  people  of  colour. 

463,000  Natives. 
In  Bombay  300  Whites. 

162,000  Natives. 
In  Singapore  and 
Prince  of  Wales' 
Island  108  Whites. 

108,000  Natives. 
Europeans  have  hitherto  been  prohibited  from 
buying  land  and  settling  in  India.   It  was  thought 
impossible  for  Europeans  to  harmonize  with  the 
natives,  and  feared  that  the  former  might  oppress 
and  wholly  overpower  the  latter.      At  length, 
however,  a  w^ll-founded  conviction  has  arisen, 
that  this  restriction  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
supposed  dangers  may  be  prevented  by  judicious 
laws,  and  the  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
The  laws  are  so  essentially  different,  according 
to  the  nations  and  their  religions,  that  they  can- 
not possibly  be  comprised  in  one  and  the  same 
code.     The    Mahommedans,    for    instance,    are 
judged    according   to    the    Mahommedan, — the 
Hindoo  according  to  Hindoo  law.      For  many 
purposes  there  are  three  tribunals.     The  lowest 
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(the  moonsiff  court)  has  only  a  native  judge ;  in 
the  second,  an  European  is  joined  with  the  Ma- 
hommedan  and  Indian  judges.  The  proceedings 
are  carried  on  in  writing,  and  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  is  publicly  carried  on  in  the  Persian, 
Bengalee,  or  Hindostanee  language.  The  native 
advocates  (vakeels)  are  appointed  and  superin- 
tended by  the  courts ;  their  fees  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  but 
never  exceed  1000  rupees.  In  some  parts^  for 
instance  in  Ceylon,  trial  by  jury  has  been  in- 
troduced; but  in  others  the  government  had 
hesitated  to  venture  on  so  important  a  step  before 
the  people  shall  be  better  educated.  At  Madras 
the  natives  declared  that  it  was  contrary  to  their 
manners,  customs,  and  religious  persuasion,  to 
participate  as  jurymen  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Criminal  causes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
decided  according  to  strict  Mahommedan  law. 
Two  witnesses  are  required ;  but  when  the  proof 
is  not  quite  complete,  extraordinary  punishments 
are  decreed.  Against  Mahommedans  no  evi* 
dence  but  that  of  Mahommedans  is  received. 
The  testimoYiy  of  women  and  slaves  is  wholly  re- 
jected. Formerly  it  was  customary  to  use  torture. 

Crimes  committed  in  Bengal  :— 

Against  the  person,  1822-4     3196 

1825-7     1960 

Against  property,     1822-4 2170 

1825-7     1524 

I  do  not  venture  (for  the  reasons  already  ex- 
plained elsewhere)  at  once  to  infer,  from  the  de- 
crease of  these  munbers,  a  corresponding  increase 
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pf  morality.  All  parties  ate  agreed  that  the 
penal  administration  of  justice  in  India  has  need 
pf  great  improvements. 

The  aimed  force  has  hitherto  consisted  of  king  • 
troops,  of  the  European  army  of  the  Ccmipany,  mi 
of  the  Indian  army  of  sepoys.  The  whole  wam^ 
her  of  European  officers  was  about  5500,  of  whom 
750  belonged  to  the  king's  troops.  The  total 
amount  of  European  stddicrs  (exchisifely  of  the 
officers)  amounted  to  about  20»000  king  s  troops, 
and  10>000  company^s  troops.  In  time  of  war 
the  force  was  very  much  increased,  even  to  300,0B0 
men,  and  cost  from  9>000,000t  to  12,000,00W« 
sterling  per  annum.  Among  the  king  s  troops 
promotion  was,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  by 
purchase  or  by  favour ;  in  the  company's  troops, 
pn  the  contrary,  by  seniority.  There  were  like- 
wise differences  with  regard  to  the  pay,  and  other 
matters,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  Uend  them 
together.  Young  men  were  prepared  for  the 
militaiy  service  in  the  college  at  Addiscombe, 
alMi  foot  tlie  civil  service  in  that  at  Haileybury. 

Compared  with  the  former  govermnents  of  the 
MahoSBrtkiedavs  and  Mahrattas,  and  the  times  of 
the  internal  feuds  of  the  Hindoos,  the  latter  have 
unquestionably  gained  by  the  better-regulated 
government  of  the  English.  All  the  defects  of  the 
latter  appear  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  mise- 
ries formerly  endured.  Civil  society  (says  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  liii.  432)  resembled  a  troop 
of  beasts  of  prey  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  timid 
defenceless  animals  on  the  other,  which  inhabited 
the  same  wilderness.     Mr.  Martin^  in  his  ^  Poll- 
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iical  and  Financial  Condition  of  the  Anglo-East- 
ern Empire/  says ;  "  We  find  such  a  diversity  of 
nations,  characters,  languages,  civilisation,  and 
indinationsy  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  all 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  give  them  similar 
4B8titutions/'     After  they  had  endured,  for  cen- 
turies together,  a  tyranny  which  paralysed  their 
energies    and  obscured  their  faculties,  a  mere 
process  of  legislation  cannot  all  at  once  restore 
them  to  a  «ound  and  vigorous  state.     So  groat, 
for  instance,  is  the  mutual  hatred  and  the  abject 
subordination  of  the  castes,  that  if  a  man  of  lower 
birth  were   suddenly  pi-omoted  for  his  exalted 
qualities  above  persons  of  higher  birth,  this  would 
excite  the  greatest  discontent  and  horror  in  the 
public  mind.     It  is  equally  impossible  to  place 
a  Hindoo  above  a  Mahommedan,  or  a  Mahom- 
medan  above  a  Hindoo.     There  is  no  point  on 
which    there    is    a  greater  variety  of  opinions 
than  with  respect  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  consequent  mode  of  treating 
them.      If  we  begin  with  the  dark    side,  Mr. 
•Thornton  says  ('  India,  its  State  and  Prospects') ; 
Veracity  is  wholly  unknown  to  them ;  falsehood 
mingles  with  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  is  carried 
so  far  in  the  courts  of  justice,  that  the  judges  are 
quite  unable  conscientiously  to  fulfil  their  duties. 
False  testimony  is  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule, 
and  is  given  and  confirmed  with  such  calmness, 
self-command,  and  such  an  appearance  of  honesty 
as  to  disarm  all  suspicion.     Cunning,  deceit,  and 
treachery  are  interwoven  in  every  concern  of  life. 
In  every  transaction  deceit  is  taken  for  granted. 
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and  the  meams  of  securitj  are  multiplied,  tkougk 
the  closest  ties  of  affinity  afford  no  security.  Im 
India  nobody  is  ashamed  of  Tioe;  there  is  no 
public  opinion — no  dread  of  it — no  patriotism 
— ^no  bmevolence.  Where  passions  manifest 
themselves^  they  are  only  selfish  and  lioentioos,-^ 
if  religious  feelings  appear^  they  are  founded  only 
on  superstition  and  idolatry. 

When  I  read  this  and  similar  descriptions,  I  was 
seized  with  horror  at  such  a  degeneracy  of  human 
nature,  and  at  the  consequences  of  tyranny, 
slavery,  and  superstition.  But  before  I  looked 
for  further  testimonies  and  proo&,  I  recovered 
my  conviction,  not  only  that,  by  the  grace  of  Ghx!, 
a  redemption  from  evil  is  everywhere  posstUe^ 
but  that  man,  so  long  as  he  retains,  as  the  image  of 
God,  a  human  countenance,  still  has  in  himself 
a  never-dying  root,  an  indestructible  element  of 
virtue,  of  truth,  of  innocence  and  regeneration. 
If  practically  applied,  the  exaggerated  doctrine  of 
election,  (or  rather  of  unconditional  rejection,) 
and  of  predestination,  to  a  merely  animal  exist- 
ence, would  lead  to  the  most  dreadfiil  conse- 
quences; would  exclude  all  philanthropy,  edu- 
cation, and  moderation,  and  would  apparently 
justify  the  most  shameftil  tyranny.  But  it  is  not 
so;  the  Hindoo  has  an  original  and  indelible 
consciousness,  that  truth  is  above  falsehood,  and 
benevolence  above,  malignity.  But  the  concealed, 
stifled  spark  now  requires  extrinsic  aid  to  rise  in 
newly  acquired  vitality  into  a  flame:  it  needs 
education — ^patient,  temperate  education.  Even 
Mr.  Thornton  himself  casts  a  ray  of  light  upon 
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Ids  dark  picture,  when  he  says  tibat  there  is 
greater  improvement  in  British  India,  than  in 
those  states  into  which  European  civilisation  hai 
Bot  penetrated. 

There  are  other  and  different  descriptions  of 
India,  by  men  who  are  fully  as  well  informed,  and 
ean  say  ancK  iosonopitiore.  The  excellent  Bishop 
Heber  says,  the  national  character  of  the  Hindoos 
is  decidedly  good,  mild,  and  affectionate.  They 
are  temperate,  active,  kind  to  their  relations; 
in  general,  honest  towards  their  masters,  easily 
gained  by  kindness  and  confidence,  and,  after 
they  have  taken  the  miUtary  oath,  admirable  for 
their  obedience,  courage,  and  fidehty  in  life  and 
death.  With  respect  to  their  natural  character 
(says  Hcber,  in  another  place)  I  am  inclined  to 
think  very  favourably  of  it.  Unfortunately  they 
have  many  vices,  which  originate  in  slavery,  an 
ill-regulated  state  of  civil  society,  and  an  erro* 
neous  and  immoral  religious  system;  but  ihey 
are  men  of  high  and  gallant  spirit,  obliging,  in* 
telligent,  and  extremely  desirous  of  knowledge 
and  improvement. 

Munro,  in  his  History  of  British  India,  speaks 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  Hindoo  character 
has  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  Many, 
for  instance,  are  selfish,  others  (especially  among 
the  agricultural  classes)  are  generous  and  kind  to 
their  neighbours  and  inferiors.  I  do  not  know 
any  other  example  of  a  great  nation,  under  simi* 
lar  circumstances,  having  preserved,  under  a  suc- 
cession of  tyrannical  masters,  so  many  good 
qualities  and  virtues  as  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
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What  a  boundless  and  noblo  task  of  iKunaii 
education  is  allotted  to  the  British  in  India! 
Their  actions  will  be  tried  and  their  reward 
determined  hereafter,  not  by  the  quantity  of 
merchandize  which  they  have  imported  and  ex- 
ported, but  by  what  they  have  done  for  the  mil- 
lions of  men  whom  Providence  has,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  subjected  to  their  dominion.  All  geniune 
education  rejects  a  state  of  stagnation,  but  does 
not  advance  by  fits  and  starts.  It  moves,  and 
makes  others  move,  indefatigably  and  regularly, 
if  I  overrate  my  pupils,  or  if  I  despise  them,  I, 
in  both  cases,  miss  the  object.  The  school,  pro- 
perly speaking,  affords  but  a  small  part  of  human 
education.  Less  good  will  be  done  in  India  by 
reading  and  writing,  than  by  putting  a  check 
upon  the  zemindars,  who  have  transformed  them- 
selves from  receivers  of  the  taxes  into  a  kind 
of  hereditary  lords ;  who  arbitrarily  tax  or  expel 
their  vassals,  and  take  not  the  least  interest  in 
their  good  or  ill  fortune.  If  these  petty  tyrants 
were  restrained,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
might  obtain  a  more  secure  existence,  and  thereby 
a  consciousness  of  moral  independence.  ^ 

The  greatest  and  most  powerftil  aid  can  and 
will  come  from  the  Christian  religion.  But  in 
order  to  tliis,  it  must  not  be  presented  to  the 
minds  of  the  natives  by  narrow-minded  zealots, 
who  place  its  essence  in  invented  subtleties  and 
secondary  points;  it  must  not  be  offered  as  a 
delicacy,  newly  prepared  and  seasoned  with  sec- 
tarian spice:  minds  equally  comprehensive  and 
profound  must  bear    before  them  the   light  of 
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eteniAl>  world-reddeming  love/  and  inast  find 
means  to  molt  tiie  ten-fold  brass  in  which  the 
fltneient  Indian  doctrine  has  bound  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  inhabitants.  If  Bishop  Mid- 
dletoa  (as  related  in  Hansard,  xx.  33)  held  it 
to  bo  kia  duty  to  prohibit  the  Dissenters  from 
bnildiag  a  chtirch  steeple  in  India,  (which  is 
eofered  with  minarets  of  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Mahommedkms),  because  this  was  contraiy  to 
English  Christianity — what  kind  of  a  Christian 
tmi  mast  the  Hindoos  infer  from  this  claw? 
Doubtless  one  that  placed  the  supremacy  of  a 
church  higher  than  Christian  charity.  The  Brah- 
mins, who  are  equally  ambitious  of  power,  might 
rery  reasonably  beliete  him  to  be  like  them* 
selves,  and  hence  consider  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity $m  siqierfluous. 

Bnt  how  long  will  this  dominion  of  Britons 
over  an  immense  Indian  Empire  be  maintained  ? 
To  this  unavcndable  and  most  important  ques- 
tion the  usual  answer  is,  it  will  continue  in  pro- 
portion as  they  act  with  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. Tyranny  and  selfishness  are  undoubtedly 
the  shortest  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  all 
dominion ;  but  the  opposite  line  of  conduct  does 
not  always  afford  a  certain  pledge  of  its  long 
duration.  The  more  carefully  and  liberally  I 
educate  my  children,  the  sooner  do  they  become 
independent,  and  able  to  direct  themselves ;  and 
the  more  a  mother-country  treats  its  colonics  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  sooner  do  they  attain  to  an 
existence  of  their  own,  and  dissolve  the  ties  by 
ykhiA  they  had  hitherto  been  bound.     It  might. 
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therefore,  be  affirmed  that  the  noblest  task  ct 
Britons  is,  not  to  establish  and  retain*  their 
sovereignty  in  India  for  all  ages>  but  to  render  it 
unnecessary.  The  sooner,  by  their  indefatigable 
aid,  all  these  Asiatic  nations  shall  rise  irom  their 
degraded  state  of  existence  to  a  corporeal  and 
intellectual  regeneration,  the  more  glorious  will 
it  be  for  England ;  the  more  honourable  to  the 
moral  and  political  training  which  she  has  g^ven 
them. 

Glorious,  it  will  be  objected,  such  a  change 
may  be,  but  it  undoubtedly  brings  with  it  aa 
immense  and  irreparable  loss,  perhaps  ruin,  to 
England.  I  cannot  share  in  this  apprehension ; 
unless  prudence  should  be  wanting,  when  the 
time  shall  come,  to  recognize  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  moderation  to  acknowledge  and  profit 
by  it.  If  (to  continue  my  former  comparison)  a 
grown-up  son  leaves  his  fathers  house,  and 
forms  a  household  of  his  own,  shall  we  say  that 
this  is  a  sheer  misfortune  for  the  father  ?  True 
it  is,  certain  relations,  with  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows,  then  vanish,  and  no  artificial  means  can 
restore  the  days  of  early  youth !  But  the 
firiendly,  salutary  intercourse  may  continue ;  and 
instead  of  the  father  speaking  to  the  child,  the 
man  converses  with  the  man.  It  is  not  in  itself 
necessary  that  every  separation  of  the  mother* 
country  from  its  colonies  should  be  accompanied 
with  war;  there  may,  and,  reasonably,  there 
ought  to  be,  the  dowry  and  settlement  of  a  child» 
reared  to  maturity  by  the  wise  and  watchful  care 
of  its  parent.      England  and  Spain  have  paid 
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dearly  for  overlooking  this  truth  in  America. 
May  the  former  not  fall  into  the  same  error  in 
Asia ;  but  be  prepared  and  ready  to  meet  what 
must  inevitably  happen ! 

In  order  to  refute  me,  some  person  might  con- 
tinue my  comparison,  and  say,  when  the  chil- 
dren commence  an  independent  existence,  the 
father  is  old,  and  drawing  towards  his  end.  But 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to*  prove  in  another 
letter,  from  preceding  examples  and  analogies, 
that  for  a  people,  as  such,  no  necessary  or  ab- 
solute term  of  existence  can  be  assigned ;  that 
renovating  means  are  always  at  hand,  if  it  will 
only  employ  them  at  the  right  time,  and  in  due 
measure,  and  remain  clear  from  the  sins  and  the 
errors  which  have  hitherto  caused  the  decay  of 
nations. 
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DearnesB  and  mode  of  living  in  England — ^Pnces-^iock  in  hand 
— Savings*  Banki — Population — Diseases  and  Ueaths — Kini* 
grution — Ultrai  of  all  Deftcriptiomt. 

Lomiitn,  Jum  2m*K  163^ 

All  the  travellers  whom  I  meet  with  src  reftdy 
to  despair,  and  to  set  sail  again,  on  account  of 
the  exorbitant  deamess  of  things  ;  and  the  m^rc 
distinguished  the  travellers^  the  louder  are  their 
complaints.  This  is  very  natural,  because  these 
great  personages  look  upon  it  as  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  live  in  the  same  style  as 
English  people  of  their  own  rank.  But  there 
is  such  an  enormous  differenec  between  the  re- 
venues of  a  German  and  an  English  baron  or 
count,  that  the  former  (who,  even  at  home,  are 
often  in  straitened  circumstances)  in  a  compete 
tion  of  one  week,  have  completely  exhausted 
their  means,  and  are  forced  to  demand  their  pass- 
ports. Others,  who  might  be  disposed  to  econo- 
mise, are  destitute  of  the  necessary  local  informa- 
tion, or  they  are  ashamed  to  limit  their  expenses 
according  to  their  income.  Nevertheless,  a  per* 
son  may  live  in  London  as  cheaply  as  ho  pleases, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  if  he  does  not  attempt  to  vie  with 
the  higher  circles  of  society. 

The  prices  of  many  articles  have  fallen  con- 
siderably instead  of  rising.  Thus  all  agricultural 
produce  is  lower.     The  foUomng,  for  instance,  is 
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a  comparative  table  of  expenses  in  Greenwich 
Hospital : — 


1815. 

1833. 

•  «. 

J. 

*. 

tf. 

For  1  cwt.  meat  . 

68 

0 

46 

6 

Sack  of  flour 

44 

9 

44 

H 

A  pound  of  butter 

1 

2 

0 

Bi 

A  pound  of  cheese 

0 

8 

0 

4J 

A  bushel  of  salt 

19 

9 

1 

6 

Quarter  of  malt 

69 

0 

54 

0 

12  lbs.  of  candles 

11 

7 

5 

24 

A  barrel  of  beer 

15 

4 

12 

2 

1  cwt.  hops     .       £9  13 

0 

£  6  15 

0 

The  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  salt,  hops, 
malt  and  candles  is  chiefly  omng  to  the  remission 
of  taxes. 

This  decline  of  prices  has  been  alleged  as 
the  cause  and  the  proof  of  the  ruin  of  agricul- 
ture, as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  letter;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  an  individual  farmer  who, 
in  expectation  of  a  continuance  of  high  prices, 
had  inconsiderately  taken  a  long  lease  of  his  farm 
at  a  high  rent,  may  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  part  of 
his  capital.  But,  in  general^  we  may  conclude 
from  very  high,  rather  than  from  moderate  prices, 
that  the  quantity  of  produce  diminishes,  and  that 
agriculture  declines.  Now,  howoA-er,  the  prices 
of  almost  all  other  articles  have  fallen ;  such  as 
sugar,  coffee,  iron,  coals,  manufactured  goods; 
wages,  &c.,  so  that  everything  preserves  its  equi- 
librium, and  the  general  increase  of  population 
and  of  consumption  sufficiently  refutes  the  infer- 
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ence  of  general  distress.  Sheffield,  for  instanee, 
formerly  complained  of  the  growth  of  paupensm, 
and  yet  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  1801 
amounted  only  to  45,000,  while  in  1831  it  con- 
tained 91,000 ;  in  the  year  1819, 3286/.  had  heen 
deposited  in  its  savings'  banks ;  in  1831,  88,8991 
The  savings'  banks  in  England  and  Ireland  have 
a  capital  of  95,000,000  thalers  (14,000,000/.,)  for 
the  most  part  certainly  the  property  of  the  poorer 
classes ;  and  the  general  increases  of  livery  ser- 
vants, carriages,  horses,  &c.,  proves  that  the  upper 
classes  are  in  affluence.  Thus,  in  the  warehouses 
of  London  alone,  there  are  23,000,000  lbs,  of 
tobacco,  23,645,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  50,000,000  lbs. 
of  tea,  800,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  &c. :  quite  enough 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  all  those  continental  pro- 
phets of  evil  who  are  perpetually  exclaiming, 
*'  VAngleterre  est  un  pays  mine,  elle  est  aux  aboU** 
Nonsense.  But  I  have  already  said  much  in  re- 
futation of  it,  and  shall  have  something  more  to 
say  when  I  speak  of  the  finances  and  the  national 
debt. 

Yesterday  I  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded 
to  go  to  the  Haymarket  to  see  '  The  Haunted 
Tower.'  It  is  best  to  say  nothing  of  these  pre-  * 
tended  works  of  art.  As  the  Italians,  in  their 
over-refinement,  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  trae 
art,  so  this  screaming  of  uncultivated  voices,  and 
these  awkward  attempts  at  bravura,  are  below  all 
art.  I  felt  so  uncomfortable  and  impatient  that 
I  thanked  heaven  when  it  was  all  over.  The 
public  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  expressed 
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the  warmest  approbation ;  nay,  an  old  and  very 
fat  lady  who  was  seated  next  to  me  stamped  with 
her  short  legs  as  loud  and  heartily  as  the  most 
expert  drummer.  You  are  aware  that  stamping 
with  the  feet  is  here,  as  in  Paris,  a  token  of 
applause. 

I  have  received  a  very  polite  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  installation  of  the  new  chancellor 
o^  Cambridge.  By  accepting  it,  however,  I  should 
not  only  lose  three  days,  which  I  cannot  spare 
from  my  researches,  but  likewise  I  consider  it 
improper  to  force  myself  into  a  place  whence,  for 
want  of  room,  so  many  Englishmen  must  be 
excluded. 

London^  3d  Ju/y, 

Permit  me  to  send  you  again  to-day  some 
statistical  tables,  which  give  rise  to  interesting 
reflections.     The  population  amounted  to 

EogUnd.  Ot.  Britain.  Ireland.    In  round  numbers 

1801         8^81,000  10.942,000  5,395,000      16«330,000 

1811        9,538,000  12,609,000  5,937,000       18,540,000 

1821       11,261,000  14,391,000  6^01,000      21,190,000 

1831       14,091,000  16,537,000  7,734,000      24,270,000 

This  rapid  increase  of  the  population  proves 
that  the  notion  that  adequate  means  cannot  be 
obtained  for  its  maintenance  is  only  a  partial 
and  subordinate  truth.  Moreover,  the  24,000,600 
are  by  no  means  worse  off  than  formerly  the 
16,000,000.  The  taxes,  for  instance;  have  been 
more  reduced,  since  the  peace,  than  in  any  other 
European  state. 

The   trading  and  manufacturing    population 
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amounts  to  41  to  47,  the  agrieultcirfll  (iiccor<ling 
to  the  different  counties)  25  to  35  in  ft'  hundred. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  England  thdre  arc  from 
300,000  to  500,000  more  women  than  ita^n ;  in 
Petersburg,  on  the  contrary,  there  arc  9^9,000 
men,  and  only  140,000  women.  In  every  fart  of 
Great  Britain,  too,  the  mortality  has  decicased  : 
on  an  average  of  18  years  there  Wc^re  39  per- 
sons above  a  hundred  years  cid.  There  are  mom 
old  women  than  men.  In  England,  every  20th 
child  is  illegitimate ;  iti  Wales,  every  ISth ;  in 
the  county  of  Radnor,  every  7th.  Though  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  is  very  consider- 
able in  the  manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire, 
yet,  of  13  children,  12  were  born  in  marriage.  In 
Middlesex,  where  the  reverse  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  case,  only  every  38th  child  is  illegiti- 
mate. These  singular  and,  to  me,  inexplicable 
farts  suggest  many  reflections.  Let  it  suffice  to 
remark,  that -these  results  lead  us  to  form  very 
favourable  conclusions  respecting  the  moral  and 
domestic  relations  in  England. 

In  London  there  died,  in  1833,  of 
Consumption  (the  largest  proportion)    4355 
Childbirth      .        .         .        .        .         275 

Convulsions 2,140 

StiH*born 934 

Vcnoreai  cMsoitlera         ...  0  (?) 

Drowned 108 

Suicide  *  ^ 55  &c. 


«tarfa 


•  Total        .        .        .     26,577 
Bofitised 27,09a 
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The  number  of  emigrants  n  1939  wore 
To  British  America     .         •        28,808 
To  the  United  States  ,        29,225 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  .  .517 

Australia     ....  4,134 


Total    .        .  62,684 

It  is  certainly  quite,  as  mistaken  a  notion  to 
prohibit  emigration  as  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  merchandise  or  of  money.  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  rather  a  defect  if  a  country  has  no 
raeans^  whether  near  or  remote,  of  getting  rid  of 
its  surplus  population.  By  emigration,  or  colo- 
nization, the  world  has  become  peopled  and  civi- 
lized, and  there  is  nowhere  a  paradise  from  which 
sin  alone  compels  men  to  retire.  If  there  wore 
such  a  paradise,  it  would,  at  the  most,  be  in 
Japan,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  less  free 
from  sin  because  it  shuts  itself  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  love  of  home,  and  the  incli* 
nation  to  visit  foreign  parts,  preserve  their  natu« 
ral  equilibrium  when  they  are  not  interfered  with 
by  partial  restrictions.  It  is  commendable  in 
governments  to  give  information  of  the  difficult 
ties  and  dangers  of  emigration,  when  authentie 
information  cannot  be  easily  obtained ;  but  it  can* 
not  be  expected  that  warnings  will  deter  those 
who,  for  sufficient  reasons,  are  resolved  or  obliged 
to  leave  their  country. 

Above  all  things  it  would  be  proper  to  facili- 
tate  the  emigration  of  political  malcontents, — ^to 
send  out  some  absolutists  to  the  north-east,  some 
ultra-liberals  to  the  south-west,  on  voyages  of  dis* 
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covcry.  Both  parties  only  do  mischief  at  home ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temporary  travelling 
of  the  political  journeymen  mechanics  tends  to 
educate  them.  They  would  learn  that  one  kind 
of  bark  is  not  for  all  trees,  and  that  we  should 
still  less  strip  the  bark  from  the  trees  to  transfer 
it  to  a  green  bough.  This  operation  does  not 
produce  flourishing  German  trees,  under  whose 
shade  the  cheerftil  people  forget,  in  social  ei^oy- 
ment,  the  labours  of  the  day ;  but  a  bare  tree  of 
liberty,  the  exact  image  of  a  merely  negative, 
abstract  freedom. 

Many  of  our  legitimatists,  as  they  are  called, 
have  advanced  no  farther  in  their  political  botany 
than  to  a  herbarium  vivum,  but  which  is  only  a 
collection  of  dry  plants,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  worms  in  a  fisw  years. 
They  rest,  as  I  have  said  before,  merely  on  the 
dead  letter  of  what  is  right,  and  deny  all  capa- 
bility and  all  need  of  improvement.  Provided 
with  the  easily-impressed  stamp  of  legitimacy, 
they  present  themselves  to  kings  and  princes, 
boast  themselves  as  the  only  friends  of  their 
country,  call  the  shrug  of  their  shoulders  feeling, 
their  grievances  sacrifices,  repeat,  parrot-like,  the 
same  hollow,  pretended  world-redeemiBg  phrases, 
distribute  their  copper  counters  (borrowed  of 
Haller  and  Company)  for  genuine  sovereigns,  and 
kindly  point  out  every  one.  as  infected  with  the 
plague  who  will  not  fetch  the  elixir  of  life  from 
their  laboratory.  And  these  legitimatists,  it 
placed  in  the  palaia  de  la  venter  will  reject,  as  very 
illegitimate,  tJl  the  laws  which  the  wisdom  and 
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justice  of  the  king  have  ghren  duriiig  the  last 
thirty  years  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  by 
the  power  -and  suitableness  of  which  all  politicsd 
epidemics  have  hitherto  been  averted.  Those 
preachers  of  legality  are  but  too  often  the  ene- 
mies of  legality,  and  see  in  their  prejudices  and 
passions  the  microcosm,  after  which  the  infinite 
world  shouM  be  cut  out  and  fiushioned. 

But,  some  may  object,  are  their  adversaries 
any  better  ?  who  then  are  their  adversaries  ?  the 
ultra-liberals !  Do  you  call  those  their  adversar 
ries  ?  on  the  contrary,  these  two  parties  are  in 
done  alliance,  and  mutuallv  do  each  other's  work. 
The  one,  to  be  sure,  lives  at  the  North  and  the 
other  at  the  South  Pole ;  but  if  we  run  a  stick 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  we  shall  have  them  all 
spitted  together  like  larks;  they  lie,  and  live, 
and  act,  in  one  and  the  same  direction.  By  the 
narrowmindedncss  of  those  retrograde  Legiti- 
matists,  kings  and  princes,  who  yield  to  their 
guidance,  make  themselves  hated,  and  by  the  in- 
terference of  those  centrifugal  ultras,  the  nations 
who  confide  in  them  are  led  to  anarchy  and  decay. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  loves  his  king, 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  country,  uncompro- 
misingly to  attack  and  combat  both  parties 
wherever  he  meets  with  them.  Through  ultras 
of  the  first  class,  kings  have  lost  their  noblest 
possession — confidence  in  their  people.  Through 
the  ultras  of  the  latter  kind,  the  people  have 
lost  the  vital  principle  of  all  societies — love  for 
their  governments.  From  just  abhorrence  of 
the  follies  of  the  false  Mends  of  freedom,  kings 
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no  longer  venture  to  advance  a  step ;  and  firotn 
just  abhorrence  of  the  hypocritical  friends  of  pre- 
tended legitimacy,  who  would  make  everything^ 
retrograde,  the  people  rush  forward  like  a  whirl- 
wind, which  in  its  unbridled  fury  sweeps  away 
their  superiors,  their  governors,  and  then  them- 
selves.   At  last,  when  king^  knd  demagc^es, 
landed  property  and  personal  property,  churches 
and  schools,  science  and  art,  are  plunged  in  the 
same  bottomless  abyss,  then  some  of  the  heads 
of  those  delusive  schools,  who  happen  to  survive, 
ercep  from  under  the  rubbish,  place  themselveB  on 
the  fragments  of  overthrown  columns  in  the  deso- 
late waste,  and  outvie  each  other  in  reciprocdl 
reproaches,  in  order  to  lay  upon  one  party  alone 
the  blame  in  which  they  both  have  an  equal 
share. 
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LETTER  LI. 


English  Ladies*— Pni8»ia-^Patriotigm — GennAa   Malcoofcnis  — 
Police— Religbui  Intolerance — Catholics — Dissenters. 


London,  June  5, 1835. 

I  AM  ratlin  behindliand  in  my  daily  reports  to 
yovLi  paiily  because  other  things  engage  my  atten- 
tion, and  partly  also  what  I  had  to  communicate 
would  consist  almost  entirely  of  unconnected  oir- 
cnnurtanoes.  I  have  been  forced  to  decline  seve- 
ral invitations,  amongst  others  the  f£te  of  the 
Horticijdtural  Society  at  Chiswick,  as  neither 
duty  nor  inclination  will  suffer  me  to  lose  a  single 
day  in  the  State*Paper  Office.  Its  treasures  are 
so  inexhaustible  and  are  so  conveniently  at  hand, 
that  I  am  resolved  to  carry  off  as  much  as  my 
very  limited  stay  will  permit.  In  the  morning^ 
therefore,  till  eleven,  my  mind  is  fixed  upon  the 
present,  from  eleven  to  three  upon  the  past; 
then  comes  the  reading  of  the  journals  and  news- 
papers at  the  Athenseum,  visiting,  dinner.  At 
Homes,  and  sleep,  but  seldom  sufficient. 

I  have  often  told  you  why  I  could  not  describe 
every  party  in  detail,  and  I  find  my  motives  con- 
firmed. The  general  character  of  society  is  not 
so  spirited,  striking,  and  amusing  as  in  France 
and  Germany.    The  French,  for  example,  have 
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more  talents  for  society,  inasmuch  as  the  host,  or 
some  person  or  persons,  place  themselves  like 
leaders  at  the  head  of  the  society,  and  put  every- 
thing in  motion.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  con- 
versation never  extends  beyond  your  next  neigh- 
bour, and  it  would  excite  attention  to  make  a 
speech  across  the  table.  If  I  have  already  told 
you  this  before,  you  may  take  the  repetition  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  remark.  .  .  .  At  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne's  there  was  again  an  assemblage  of 
beautiful  women ;  and  he  who  is  so  puritanical 
as  to  reckon  delight  in  beauty  a  sin,  might  re- 
joice his  eyes  with  the  diamonds,  peads,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  which  adorned  neck,  arm,  hand,  and 
head,  in  brilliant  variety.  They  might  not,  in- 
deed, suffice  to  pay  the  English  natiotnal  debt, 
but  could  reUevc  the  distresses  of  a  whole  county 
of  impoverished  landholders. 

M.  A told  me  of  the  arriyal  of  a  PruMan 

Liberal,  who  is  vehement  in  his  abuse  of  Prussia. 
Then,  replied  I,  he  is  most  surely  wrong ;  with- 
out love  for  his  country  a  man  is  no  better 
than  a  brute,  and.  the  ubi  bene  ihi  paJtria  is  for 
the  most  part  the  motto  of  selfish,  heartless 
people,  who  are  more  attracted  by  cooks  and 
wine-merchants  than  by  iriends,  relations^  and 
feUow-citizens.  The  mystery  of  the  irresistible, 
inexhaustible  attachment  to  the  apparently  inani- 
mate soil,  to  a  tree,  a  prospect,  a  meadow,  a  foun- 
tain ;  this  mystery,  so  often  ridiculed  and  de- 
spised, nay,  viewed  with  the  lamp  of  false  en- 
lightenment, pronounced  to  be  absurd,  proves 
the  pulse  of  universal  life  which  unites  mind  and 
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matter;  it  cdntainB  a  tranBcendental  idealism 
which  puts  to  shame  all  false  philosophy^  and 
especially  that  which  would  make  spirit  originate 
in  the  enjoyments  of  sense^  or  place  upon  the 
throne  the  utilitarian  doctrine  in  her  mantle  of 
shreds  and  patches.  The  Laplander,  the  Hot- 
tentot (so  say  all  collectors  of  ciuiosities)  always 
desires  to  return  home ;  what  folly,  what  brutish 
stupidity !  I  know  the  value  of  mental  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  produced  by  violently  remov- 
ing an  individual  in  an  humble  situation  from  his 
natural  soil,  and  carrying  him  through  the  air 
to  unknown  and  incomprehensible  regions.  What 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  succeed  with  German 
children  in  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  will  succeed 
still  less  with  these  Hottentots  and  Greenlanders. 
He  who  can  say,  "  Here  will  I  live,  here  I  am 
happy,  because  my  grandsire  planted  the  tree, 
and  my  father  rested  under  its  shade,'* — he 
purely  has  not  less  feeling  than  the  traveller 
who  hastens  from  London  to  Naples,  and  hires 
apartments  in  St.  Lucia  because  he  has  been 
told  it  is  the  most  beautiful  prospect  in  the 
world. 

''  The  impressions  on  the  senses,"  say  certain 
philosophers,  "  alone  form  the  mind ;  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  mind  but  what  has  been  conveyed  to 
it  through  the  senses."  But  the  beast  has  acuter 
senses  than  man ;  whence  comes  it,  then,  that  his 
intellect  is  not  awakened  by  the  impressions  of  the 
senses  ?  Why,  then,  docs  the  eagle  pay  no  atten- 
tion when  I  place  before  him  Raphaels  Madonna  ? 
Why  does  the  dog  at  the  most  begin  to  bark 
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when  he  hears  music  ?  Has  he,  thcH,  a  perception 
of  wliat  is  within,  and  of  what  is  without  him? 

The  mind^  therefore^  governs  the  world  (mem 
agilai  molcm) ;  and  mind,  in  the  highest  senses 
creates  its  own  native  kind.  He  who  is  destitute 
of  this  power,  who  runs  about  here  and  there, 
to  pick  up,  and  enter  in  his  journal  the  elements 
of  a  fatherland  from  all  the  regions  of  the  world 
— ^and  then  patches  together  from  this  olla  po^ 
drida  the  fanciful  mosaic  of  a  home^-^all  his  wis- 
dom evaporates^  all  his  possessions  drop  from  his 
bandy  before  the  simple  energy  of  mind  which 
impels  the  peasant  to  leave  liis  plough  and  seize 
the  sword,  when  haughty  and  over-refined  «ner 
mies  would  fairly  demonstrate  to  him  the  worth- 
iessness  of  the  barren  tract  which  he  inhabits, 
while  they  are  yet  ambitious  to  add  this  desert 
spot  to  their  splendid  possessions. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  require  that 
lyhat  is  defective  in  our  own  country  should  be 
justified  in  spite  of  obvious  truth,  or  that  what  is 
viewed  with  partiality  should  be  overrated.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  the  most  sensitive  fioeliug  for 
the  faults  and  errors  of  my  country :  not  a  feeling 
of  hatred  and  contempt,  but  one  originating  in 
the  strictest  attachment.  Who  sees  the  faults  of 
children  more  clearly,  who  blames  them  more 
severely,  than  parents  ?  But  is  their  heart  there- 
&re  averted  from  them,  or  colder  than  that  of 
tlie  indifferent  spectator  ?  By  no  means.  Thus 
i4iauld  it  be  with  our  native  land. 

It  is  noble,  it  is  praiseworthy,  that  expatriated 
Spaniards,  Poles,  and  French,  however  severe 


their  judgment  on  their  opponents^  should  stlH 
love  their  country  above  all  things ;  that  the  flame 
of  their  enthusiasm  should  be  manifested  in  their 
Idoks^  words,  and  movements^  when  the  name  of 
Spain^  Poland,  and  France  is  but  mentioned. 
Germany  alone  has  incurred  the  disgrace  of  see- 
ing Germans,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  driven 
from  their  native  country  only  by  their  own  frfly, 
wander  among  other  nations,  and  consider  it  as 
an  honour  heartlessly  and  unfeelingly  to  accuse 
their  native  land.  It  is  not  affection  tliat  calls 
forth  their  complaints  and  their  eloquence,  but 
hatred,  vanity,  and  pride.  Instead  of  leading 
with  a  careful  hand,  instead  of  contributing  by 
personal  sacrifice  (and,  first  of  all,  that  of  their- 
own  false  wisdom)  to  the  cure  of  their  diseased 
country,  they  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  every* 
new  evil,  and,  like  the  vulture  of  Prometheus,  tear 
the  entrails  of  the  land  that  gave  them  birth. 

But  this  worst  class  of  all  ultra-liberals  is  very 
rarely  of  German  origin;  they  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  a  nation  which  was  once  constrained 
to  superficial  cosmopolitism,  and  which  often 
weighs  all  the  relations  of  family,  the  magis- 
tracy, subjects,  &c.,  in  the  balance  of  cold  reason. 

I  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  set  out.  If 
a  stranger  (a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman)  dog- 
matically calls  Prussia  a  despotic  state,  because 
he  knows  only  his  own  standard,  or  applies  his 
own  measure,  such  a  prejudice  is  to  be  gradually 
removed  or  refuted.  A  Prussian,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speaks  in  this  manner,  knows  nothing 
of  bis  own  country,  or  does  not  care  to  know  it: 
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Both  are  equally  blameable.  I  will  not,  homewet, 
be  unreasonable.  We  endure  gpreat  mental  suf- 
fering, or  a  severe  iUness,  more  easily  than  a 
series  of  useless  vexations^ — than  gnats  and  flies 
in  our  rooms  and  beds.  The  Prussian  polioe 
has  certainly  sometimes  been  too  busy  with  audi 
yexations  and  fly-catching,  and  has  driven  even 
patient  people  to  impatience.  No  reyolutknia 
arise  from  trifles,  neither  can  they  be  kept  off  by 
trifles.  The  most  comprehensive,  the  most  rigid 
police  was  inefiectual  (opposed  to  great  causes) 
in  Russia  and  France.  He  who  takes  his  lant^cn 
to  look  day  and  night  after  follies,  will  find  them 
in  plenty.  By  this  process  of  the  police,  however, 
they  lengthen  like  the  tapeworm,  but  the  head 
will  never  be  laid  hold  of  in  such  a  manner.  The 
folly  of  a  day,  the  error  of  youth,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  evaporated,  as  vanished.  Instead 
of  that,  it  is  recorded  in  voluminous  documents 
as  character  indelihUis,  and  the  long  list  of  sins 
is  sent  to  presidents  and  ambassadors,  that  they 
may  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  the  guilty.  But 
these  very  censurers  did  just  the  same  in  their 
younger  days ;  they  were  members  of  orders,  or 
Landsmannschaften,  and  relate,  with  much  glee, 
stories  of  their  pranks  when  they  were  students ; 
and  they  are  right  in  doing  so ;  the  froth  of  this 
university  champagne  has  not  affected  either  head 
or  heart;  and  the  polioe  keepers  of  Zion,  who 
never  had  a  notion  of  it,  were  from  theor  youth 
Philister,  without  head  or  heart. 

In  the  year  1813,  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasants,  the  independence  of  the  citizens,  and 
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by  exciting  youth,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  were 
raised,  which  swept  away  the  greatest  despotism 
of  modem  times.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  after 
such  a  storm,  all  minds  did  not  at  once  subside 
into  a  perfect  calm,  but,  as  in  Gluck's  '  Iphigenia,* 
some  tones  still  echoed,  some  lightnings  still 
flashed  ?  Truly,  those  persons  who  now  go  about 
with  their  police  watering-pot,  to  extinguish  the 
last  spark,  would  never,  in  those  years  of  terror, 
have  fetched,  like  Prometheus,  the  sacred  fire 
firom  heaven,  to  purify  the  world  from  its  dross 
and  gain  the  pure  silver  of  a  new  era. 

Such  modes  of  cure  and  renovation  are  happily 
not  necessary  every  day.  But  if  our  youth  does  not 
sufficiently  estimate  the  value  of  what  has  been 
gained,  and  of  a  tranquil  orderly  state  of  things, 
the  error  is  pardonable,  and  a  happy  proof  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  over- 
anxious, the  generous  fire  is  not  extinguished,  but 
in  reserve  for  times  of  new  danger.  Every  useful 
fire,  it  is  true,  may  spread  and  become  a  dangerous 
conflagration,  but  the  firemen  do  not  on  that  ac- 
count stand  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  with  their 
engines  and  water-buckets,  in  the  market-place ; 
they  do  not  blow  their  horn  so  incessantly  that 
nobody  pays  attention  to  them.  In  Venice,  Madrid, 
and  perhaps  in  Paris,  a  secret  police  may  have  been 
possible  and  even  necessary,  but  it  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  German  character.  By  secret 
police,  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  endeavour  to 
discover  secrets  by  means  of  worthless  vagabonds, 
spies,  opening  letters,  and  so  forth,  but  Ukewise 
the  folly  of  public  authorities  instituting  formal 
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inquiries  into  things,  which,  if  they  were  let  ahme, 
would  quickly  die  away  and  be  forgotten.  Abao* 
lutists  and  ultra-libcraU  do  each  other*s  work  in 
thia  al60>  and  are  the  cause  of  all  the  evil^  and  ave 
ccdieagues  without  knowing  or  wishing  it. 

England  has  no  police  tyrants  like  France  and 
no  petty  spies  like  Germany,  but  it  abounds  the 
more  in  theological  zealots.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  those  of  the  Koman  Catholic  persuasion  in 
Ireland  have  been  for  the  most  part  produced  by 
English  tyranny.  But  to  aiErm,  as  many  writers 
and  orators  now  do,  that  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church  has,  at  all  times,  taught  and  made  con- 
verts in  pure  love  and  kindness,  is  tiampUng 
all  liistorical  truth  under  foot.  Admitting  this, 
Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  would  be  the  true 
defenders  of  a  good  cause,  and  mart}Tdom  would 
consist,  not  in  dying  for  one's  own  faith,  but  in 
burning  those  who  arc  of  a  different  opinion. 

Has  it  not  been  said  and  printed  in  Germany 
that  he  who  could  and  would  not  do  the  latter  for 
his  conviction,  is  very  far  from  having  attained 
true  conviction?  In  the  same  manner,  recent 
writings  of  the  Sectarians  here  say, — *'  If  super* 
stition  and  idolatry,  if  the  blackest  manifestation 
of  anti-Christ  that  the  earth  has  ever  seen,  if  these 
can  save  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  this  means  of 
salvation  is  to  be  found  in  the  lies  offered  by  the 
BomiBh  Church,  the  mother  of  abominations.  The 
long  suffering  of  God  (especially  his  toleration  of 
the  Catholics)  is  miraculous,  because  it  shows  how 
ho  limits  and  keeps  in  check  his  own  attributes. 
It  is  omnipotence  exercised  over  the  Omnipotent. 
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Divine  anger-  is  an  effi>rt  for  the  Almighty  him- 
self. How  important  must  that  be  which  it  costs 
ei^en  God  pain  to  accomplish !  It  is  time^  O  Ood, 
for  thee  to  act.  They  have  forsaken  thy  covenant^ 
thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  put  thy  prophets  to 
the  sword.  The  Judge  of  men  must  arise  and 
avenge  his  offended  dignity.  But  I  know  on 
whom  the  mark  of  deliverance  will  be  impressed, 
when  themen  with  the  weapons  of  death  are  com- 
manded to  pass  through  the  land.  Popery  gives 
full  scope  to  every  vicious  propensity,  and  yet 
holds  out  the  promise  of  etemaJ  life.  It  shows 
how  men  can  lead  the  lives  of  devils,  and  yet 
apparently  die  angels.  Ye,  however,  who  bend 
the  bow — shoot  them  down — spare  no  arrows. 
We  will  take  all  our  bows  from  tlie  armoury  of 
heaven,  and,  should  they  wound  to  heal,  or  call 
forth  plagues^  we  will  still  shoot  against  Baby* 
Ion,"  &c. 

With  the  same  senseless,  acrimonious,  unchris- 
tian zeal,  with  which  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
is  attacked,  libellers,  on  their  part,  attack  the 
English  Established  Church*  They  do  not  aim 
at  improving  what  is  defective,  but  at  overthrow* 
ing  all  that  exists.  Unstable  atomism  is  to  give 
to  the  church  and  the  state  new  solidity  and  unity. 
What  madness  !  Neither  church  nor  state  is  de-* 
pendent  in  origin  or  progress  on  the  mere  whim 
of  the  passing  hour.  The  English  advocates  of 
the  voluntary  system  in  the  church,  and  the 
French  panegyrists  of  the  volonte  genertde,  culti- 
vate the  same  barren,  unprofitable  soil.  Scarcely 
a  blade  of  grass  springs  up,  with  all  their  care ; 
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then  comes  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  what  haa 
been  extolled  and  admired  withers  so  rapidly-— * 
vanishes  so  quickly  from  the  eye  and  the  memory, 
that  the  next  day  produces  the  same  tranucnt 
pleasure,  or  the  same  trouble. 

The  religious  sectarians  and  political  leyelleni 
have  an  especial  hatred  of  the  science  of  dieology. 
The  grace  of  God  has  implanted  in  every  man  a 
sense  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  rehgion,  <^  hcahh. 
But  when  the  science  of  justice  vanishes,  pettifi9g<^ 
gers  triumph ;  when  philosophy  disappears,  igno* 
ranee  steps  in ;  when  theology  retires,  incredulity 
and  superstition  take  its  place;  and  when  the 
science  of  physic  for  the  body,  and  of  true  'pcUcy 
for  the  state  are  lost,  quadcs  and  mountebanb 
flourish.  Masters  and  scholars,  pastors  and  con- 
gregations, cultivated  knowledge  and  sponta- 
neous feeling,  are  not  opposed,  but  belong  to, 
each  other.  He  who  would  make  shift  with  one 
half,  or  raise  the  half  to  the  dignity  of  the  whole, 
Hves  in  a  dangerous  error,  which  will  soon  bring 
its  own  punishment. 

The  treatment  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in 
England  is,  in  fact,  less  difficult  than  that  of  the 
Dissenters.  As  soon  as  it  shall  be  thought  fit  to 
place  the  former  on  an  equality  with  the  English 
Church,  or  to  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Prussia,  all  difficulties  will  vanish.  The  Dis- 
senters, on  the  other  hand,  have  no  firm  con- 
nected system.  They  disperse,  arrive,  or  vanish, 
often  with  unexpected  rapidity.  It  is  easy  to  find 
what,  according  to  the  Boman  Cathohc  or  the 
Protestant  doctrine,  is  a  chimrh,  a  clergyman,  a 
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marriage,  &c.,  and  what  importance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  all  these  things.  But  is  every  room^ 
where  a  few  dissentients  assemble,  to  pass  for  a 
church?  What  persons  can  give  validity  to  a 
marriage? — what  rights  and  duties  are  to  be 
attributed  to  them  ?  Is  every  one  at  liberty  to 
refuse  contributing  to  the  general  burthens  of 
the  church  ?  or  is  he  absolutely  bound  to  contri- 
bute as  to  the  burthens  of  the  state  ?  These,  and 
nmilar  questions,  are,  indeed,  hard  to  be  answered, 
and  cannot  be  decided  without  an  accurate  com- 
parifion  of  all  the  circumstances.  In  Germany, 
where  only  two  great  parties  exist  together,  all  is 
more  simple,  and  in  greater  masses,  than  here, 

where  every  internal  difference  immediately 
appears  externally,  and  makes  itself  of  conse- 
quence. 
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•  'ing,  is  indeed  often  disturbed  from  a  quar- 
r  which  ought  already  to  have  fallen  into  obli- 
)ii.     Such  cannonading  of  ultra-Toryism  and 
ulicalism     awaken  one   from  idle  dreams  or 
f-complacent  research.     The  first  are  for  the 
•st  part  only  shot  to   cover  the  retreat,  the 
t  to  deceive  by  feigned  attacks.     I  add  a  few 
ids   on   tliis  subject      An  ultra-conservative 
lared  against    the     abolition  of   slavery:    I 
d  the   apprehension    which    was  entertained 
the  transition  from  a  state  of  slaver}'  to  a 
itc  of  freedom  very  natural;  the  doubts  rcla- 
'.  c  to  the  mode  of  aboUtion,  and  the  amount  of 
e  indemnity  not  ill  founded;  but  it  is  incon* 
ivable  to  me  how  any  one  can  defend  the  in* 
uman  principle  in  itself.     The  splendour  of  the 
.  ncient  world,  with  its  wars  for  freedom  or  do- 
minion, with  its  arts  and  science,  often  prevented 
s  from  observing  the  dark  side  of  that  funda- 
mental evil;   or  it  was  considered  as  an  indis* 
])cnsable  means  to  produce  those  grand  events. 
But  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  only  question 
is,  the  production  of  more  or  less  sugar  or  coffee ! 
Another  Tory  maintained  that  the  greatest 
fault   which  his  party  had  committed  was  the 
passing  of  the  Poor  Bill  in  the  Upper  House. 
U  his  view  of  the  case  appears  to  me  to  be  totally 
false.    In  tlie  first  place  (in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  developed)  it   sets   the   main  question, 
namely,  the  value  of  the  law  itself,  entirely  aside, 
and  makes  its  adoption  or  rejection  to  depend  on 
totally  different  party  reasons.     The  advantages 
of  the  new  system  are  confirmed  every  day.  Those 
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who  formerly  paid,  now  saye  large  suniB ;  while 
those  who  formerly  received^  do  not  lose,  and 
what  is  far  better  they  are  compelled  to  leave  a 
state  of  impudent  idleness  for  useful  laboi;ur,  and 
are  consequently  improved  both  in  body  and 
mind.     In  the  extensive  parish  of  Marylebone, 

as  I  was  told  by  L ,  at  Lord  L 's,  eigiil 

hundred,  for  tlie  most  part  healthy  and  abl&* 
bodied,  men  extorted  immense  weekly  sums  for 
their  subsistence ;  but  since  the  new  law  holds  out 
the  prospect  of  harder  labour  and  more  sparing 
diet,  the  number  has    been   reduced    to    fifty. 

Another  housekeeper  in  London,  Baron  P ^ 

assures  me  that  his  poor-rates  are  already  re- 
duced one-half. 

What,  then,  would  the  Tories  have  gained  by 
rejecting  the  bill?  They  would  have  caused 
the  continued  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum, 
perhaps  have  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  lowest 
of  the  mob,  (what  an  ally !)  but  certainly  have 
forfeited  the  affection  of  the  most  respectable 
part  of  the  population. 

In  the '  Standard/  the  Englishmen  who  join  the 
army  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  are  called  banditti, 
and  the  treatment  with  which  they  are  threat^ied 
by  Don  Carlos  is  approved.  What  a  perv^te 
confusion  of  ideas  I  They  go  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Spanish  government,  and  of  their 
own,  to  combat  for  a  cause  which  they  consider 
as  just  and  good.  The  governments  may  be 
mistaken — they  may  deceive  themselves.  Others, 
induced  by  opposite  motives,  may  join  Don  Car- 
los ;  but  how  can  either  the  one  or  the  other  be 
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placed  in  the  same  class  with  banditti?  ot  how 

can  we  assume  (like  Lord  M )  that  they  can 

be  animated  by  no  more  noble  motive  than  love 
of  money  ?  The  measure,  however,  or  permissuMi 
to  enlist  men,  is  highly  approved  of;  soldiers 
and  officers  are  eager  to  join,  and  in  several 
raiments  there  are  many  who  content  them- 
selves with  half-pay  in  order  to  go  to  Spain. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review' 
there  is  an  article  in  which  the  old  municipal 
laws  are  highly  extolled.  Palgrave's  opposition  is 
praised  to  the  skies,  and  all  changes  are  repro- 
bated as  revolutionary  and  mischievous.  Qui 
prouve  trop  ne  prouve  rien,  I  have  already  told 
you  that  Palgraveby  no  means  desires  entirely  to 
abide  by  the  old  law ;  and  so  far  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel'  agreed  to  the  new  principle,  the  Review, 
which  commends  him,  might  surely  have  gone 
with  him,  without  forfeiting  its  conservative 
character.  But  people  often  forget  that  he  who 
stands  still  while  the  whole  world  is  moving,  ap- 
pears, in  comparison  with  it,  to  go  backwards, 
tad  in  fact  does  so. 

We  hear  so  many  lamentations  that  countries 
and  people  are  going  to  ruin,  and  must  do  so, 
iJirough  the  effects  of  daily-spreading  democracy; 
yet  its  superficial  panegyrists  (if  they  were  ca* 
pable  of  receiving  instruction)  might  be  fully 
refuted  from  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Nay,  the  bitterest  lesson  might  perhaps  be,  that 
democracy  by  no  means  predominates  in  countries 
where  it  is  most  highly  extolled.  How  then  is 
negro  slavery  in  North  America,  or  the  power  of 
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dismismng  civil  oflSccrft  in  France,  ccmpalible  irith 
liberal  institutions  ?  Are  not  the  French  elective 
system-^the  custom  of  admitting  substitutes  in 
the  lurmy — the  prohibitory  system  of  commerce 
for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals,  oligarchical 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term  ?  England  may» 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  most  democratic 
country,  inasmuch  as  the  people  fior  the  most 
part  govern  themselves,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, because  fewer  threads  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  run  to  one  central  point.  And  yet^ 
on  the  other  hand,  how  is  the  whole  country 
penetrated,  in  innumerable  respects,  by  aristo- 
cracy, and  founded  on  it ! 

Jj»td»n,  M^  12,  1835. 

If  I  had  not  been  interrupted  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I  should  probably  have  entered  into 
a  long  discussion  upon  democracy.  To-day  I 
have  no  mind  to  renew  the  subject,  and  will  only 
tell  you,  that  I  yesterday  bad  a  quiet  and  Gom«^ ' 
f<H*table  day ;  that  is,  from  eight  to  half-past  ten 
o'clock  I  worked  at  home,  from  eleven  till  finir- 
in  the  State-Paper  Office  and  the  Athenaeum. 
When,  on  my  return  home,  1  attempted  to  settle- 
down  to  my  desk,  I  could  not  get  on  as  I  wished, 
which  at  first  made  me  angry,  but  afterwards  I 
found  satisfactory  reasons  to  excuse  myself.  I 
therefore  drove  to  Hyde  Park,  strolled  throagh 
the  Green  Park  and  St.  James's  Park,  was  as 
much  leased  as  the  boys  who  were  flying  their 
kites,  and  enjoyed  the  fineness  of  the  day,  whic^ 
was   remarkably  bright   for   London,  in    these* 
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parks,  which  are  so  beaatifully  rural,  though  so 
olosely  comiected  with  the  city.  Tho  preceding 
day  I  had  ascended  to  tho  top  of  the  Duke  of 
Y<M'k*8  cohimn  to  take  a  view  of  the  city,  or  rather 
of  part  of  it,  for  fog  and  smoke  veil  the  larger 
half,  and  only  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  rises  abovo 
the  grey  mist.  How  far  different  and  more  vast 
would  the  immense  capital  appear  in  the  trans* 
parency  of  a  Neapolitan  sky ! 
•  You  ask  in  what  the  comfort  of  the  day  con* 
sisted  ?  Why,  in  the  union  of  work  and  recrea* 
tion — of  science  and  nature.  Besides,  I  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  my  story.  At  six 
o'clock  I  went  to  a  newly-discovered  eating-house. 
No.  3,  Leicester  Square.  I  had  observed  on  the 
preceding  day,  upon  the  bill  of  fare  in  the  win- 
dow, **  rice  soup.'"*  This  1  had  never  tasted  in 
Lomdon,  and  you  will  therefore  think  it  very 
natural  that  I  indulged  my  penchatU  for  this 
dish,  and,  besides,  bespoke  maccaroni  soup  for  the 
following  day.  It  was  excellent,  without  pepper; 
and,  instead  of  the  English,  I  found  here  the 
French- German  cookery,  and  this  exactly  suited 
my  taste.  iEnglish  cookery  is  by  no  means  agree- 
able, as  everybody  is  obliged  to  bite  and  chew 
twice  as  much  as  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
which  is  trying  enough  to  young  teeth,  but  utter 
destruction  to  older  masticators. 

Engli^  cookery  is  that  of  nature,  as  described 
by  Homer.  •  Good  quality  of  provisions  is  the 
basis  and  indispensable coudition  of  good  eating: 
therefore,  without  good  fish,  good  meat,  good 
vegetables,  labour  and  art  are  thrown  away ;  and« 
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because  the  English  have  all  these,  they  fkncj 
that  their  object  is  attained.  In  this,  however, 
they  appear  to  be  mistaken,  for  they  want  the 
second  stop  in  the  progress  of  the  art,  or  the 
scientific  and  tasteiiil  combination  of  nature  and 
art.  Thus,  we  see  every  day,  and  in  every  com- 
pany, one  and  the  same  sauce  for  fish.  Every 
vegetable  appears  in  puris  naiuralU}U9 — every 
soup  seeks  to  hide  its  weakness  by  a  covering  <^ 
pepper  and  spice.  With  the  same  materials  the 
French  cook  can  do  a  great  deal  more.  As  the 
Egyptian  divinities,  in  simple  dignified  repose, 
appear  with  their  arms  and  legs  closely  pinioned 
in  the  same  position,  and  with  the  same  expres- 
sion in  all  ages ;  so  do  in  England,  in  dull  and 
unvarying  monotony,  roast  beef,  roast  mutton^ 
roast  veal.  As  every  god  and  goddess  assumes 
in  the  hands  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  a  different 
posture  and  features,  a  milder  or  more  serious  ex- 
pression; so  do  the  sheep,  the  oxen,  and  the 
calves  in  the  hands  of  a  French  cook;  and  the 
monotonous  genus  of  plants  in  the  system  of 
Linnaeus  or  Jussieu  is  broken,  by  the  horticultural 
skill  of  these  artists,  into  the  most  pleasing  varie^ 
ties.  Art,  indeed,  goes  beyond  its  limits;  if  it 
loses  sight  of  its  destination,  if  the  roast  is  treated 
k  la  Bernini,  the  vegetables  k  la  HoUandaise.  In 
this  case  we  feel  that  it  has  degenerated,  and 
long  for  the  simplicity  of  nature.  The  Germans 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  aim  at  a  medium 
between  the  two  extremes — at  improving  rude 
nature,  and  simplifying  over-refined  art.  The 
will  is  good — ^Heaven  grant  that  the  end  may  bo 
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attained,  namely,  the  production  of  a  dinner  com- 
bining the  excellencies  of  nature  and  art.  I  was 
yesterday  perfectly  satisfied  with  mine,  and,  to 
crown  the  manifold  enjoyments  of  the  day,  went 
to  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  .'  Sweethearts  and 
Wives'  was  performed  better  than  anything  I 
have  yet  seen.  Mr.  Buckstone  (Billy),  an  over- 
charged caricature,  indeed,  but  well  sustained^ 
the  opposite  of  the  more  gentle  Eugenia  (Miss 
Taylor),  and  the  flippant  Laura  (Mrs.  Humby), 
and  old  Admiral  Franklin  (Mr.  Strickland), 
afforded  much  amusement.  In  the  second  piece, 
*  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,'  Mr.  Warde,  as  a  kind 
of  misanthrope,  fell  into  that  drawling,  screaming, 
pausing  and  hesitating  manner  which  is  here 
highly  applauded,  but  appears  to  me  contrary  to 
good  taste,  and  for  which  I  never  could  feel  any 
relish. 

All  these  secondary  matters  had  nearly  made 
me  forget  the  most  important  matter,  namely,  a 
negotiation,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  take  a 
young  English  lady  with  me  to  Germany,  There 
is  no  article  of  exportation  in  which  the  English 
arc  so  far  behind  the  French  as  in  that  of  young 
women^  sedate  governesses,  and  old  bonnes.  The 
English  might  answer,  this  is  a  proof  of  oiur 
prosperity,  of  our  contentment  at  home,  of  attach- 
ment to  our  country;  whereas,  poverty,  ennui, 
and  vanity  drive  the  French  women  over  the 
frontiers.  I  can  only  half  concede  the  correctness 
of  this  conclusion:  an  easy  and  agreeable  hfe 
certainly  keeps  the  English  women  at  home,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  indemnify  them  on  the  continent ; 
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but  the  French  gain,  by  this  kind  of  exportation, 
more  influence  in  Europe  than  by  ambassadors, 
spies,  and  all  active  agents  of  the  male  sex.  It 
was  not  on  the  exportation  of  herrings  and  stock- 
fish that  the  English  government  should  have 
granted  drawbacks  and  bounties,  but  on  that  of 
their  amiable  countrywomen.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
tliat  the  present  very  judicious  ministry  will,  at 
least,  defray  the  travelling  expenses  to  the  conti- 
nental  capitals,  and  they  may  be  persuaded  that 
this  outlay  will  prove  more  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain  than  many  large  subsidies  for  the 
importation  of  German  soldiers. 
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LETTER  LIII. 

]>i|>l«BDAti8tt— The   Bnglith    Churdi^Newtpapei»— >Taace9    oq 
Literature — StiUiog  Wiret— Divorces. 

Mondatff  June  13/A. 

Yi<:sTERDAY,  after  finishing  my  work,  I  paid  sevc- 
fal  visits,  and  received  your  last  letters  at  B— — • 

B .  They  give  rise  to  a  few  remarks.   Beware 

of  Judging  of  the  situation  of  the  world  exclu- 
sively according  to  the  views  of  certain  diploma- 
tists ;  they  gradually  acquire  an  invincible  predi- 
lection for  some  things,  and  a  perverse  aversion 
from  others.  And  what  they  have  said  a  hundred 
times,  they  fancy,  at  last,  to  be  as  true  as  the  gos- 
pel. Their  dignity,  or  their  affectation  of  dignity, 
prevents  them  from  having  any  intercourse  with 
persons  of  different  ranks  and  professions ;  con- 
sequently they  seldom  hear  an  opinion  or  convic- 
tion decidedly  and  positively  expressed.  Life  in 
its  variety  leads  to  angles  and  edges ;  diplomatic 
intercourse,  on  the  contrary,  resembles  the  meet- 
ing of  polished  marble  balls.  The  diplomatists 
of  the  continent,  especially,  find  it  very  difiScult  to 
comprehend  Great  Britain,  which  is  so  entirely 
different  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  made  their 
first  essay  at  Paris,  and  put  French  spectacles  on 
a  Russian  nose,  everything  wavers  and  dances 
before  their  eyes,  and  all  defined  outlines  and 
forms  vanish  from  their  sight. 

VOL.  111.  D 
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A  celebrated  diplomatist  lately  said,  the  King 
of  England  will  create  from  thirty  to  a  hundred 
new  peers,  in  order  that  the  Bill  on  the  Irish 
Church  may  pass  the  Upper  House.  I,  who  am 
neither  celebrated  nor  a  diplomatist,  say  he  will 
•not  create  any !  Then,  continued  the  other,  the 
Bill  will  be  rejected,  and  civil  war  will  be  or- 
ganized by  O'Connell.  I  say, — there  will  be  no 
civil,  war;  on  the  contrary,  the  Catholics  wiH 
continue  to  content  themselves  with  not  pa3^g 
tithes,  and  the  Protestant  Church,  for  which  the 
zealots  contend,  will  alone  be  the  loser.  Then, 
continued  he,  the  Church  will  be  ruined  whether 
the  Bill  be  passed  or  rejected ;  and  if  the  Church 
is  ruined  the  destruction  of  all  England  cannot 
be  averted.  I  reply, — ^however  long  matters  may 
remain  in  an  unsettled  state,  a  temporal  spoliation 
of  the  Church  (of  which  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  in  the  proposed  Bill)  will  not  occur, 
nor  will  the  voluntary  system  be  adopted.  But 
as  oaths  and  sinecures  have  been  abolished  in 
the  state,  they  will  likewise  come  to  an  end  in  the 
universities  and  the  high  Church.  These  changes 
will  not  lead  to  ruin,  but  only  to  the  purifying 
of  that  which  exists.  The  vitality  of  the  whole 
British  empire  does  not  consist  in  one  and  the 
same  external  form  of  Church  government :  the 
Roman  Catholic  predominates  in  Ireland;  the 
Episcopal  in  England;  and  in  Scotland  the 
Presbyterian ;  all  live  and  will  live  more  at  their 
ease  from  year  to  year,  if  the  stumbling-block  of 
intolerance  (which  has  been  called  a  foundation 
of  Christianity)  is  removed,  and  every  church  is 
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founded  on  the  main  article  of  our  holy  faiths- 
Christian  Charity. 

You  must  not  give  entire  credit  to  the  jour- 
nalists^ any  more  than  to  the  diplomatists.  The 
simple,  white  light  of  truth  is  too  insignificant  for 
any  of  them,  and  must  be  parted  into  the  coloured 
rays  by  refraction  through  their  prism.  But  in* 
stead  of  playing  on  this  many-coloured  finger- 
board, each  of  them  chooses  one  colour,  and  de- 
spises and  depreciates  all  the  rest.  Daily  pracn 
tice,  of  course,  gives  readiness  and  dexterity, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  in  Germany  to  make 
such  infiinite  variations  upon  one  subject  as 
in  France  and  England.  Whether  we  lose 
much  by  this  is  another  question.  The  poli- 
tical declamations  of  the  newspapers  certainly 
exdte  passions  and  dissensions:  Tr  make  ibem 
more  manifest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stimu- 
lant is  again  a  sedative.  The  gunpowder,  which 
in  a  confined  space  possesses  immense  power,  and 
conceals  in  itself  the  greatest  dangers,  explodes 
innocuously  when  it  can  freely  expand  in  all  direc- 
tions. Macchiavelli  would  probably  recommend 
the  writing  of  newspapers :  per  sfogar  gli  wnori. 

When  you  in  Germany  hear  a  noise,  you  fancy 
that  every  newspaper  is  charged  with  balls  and 
grape  shot,  and  that  some  must  fall  in  the 
combat  every  day.  But  here  the  persons  who 
are  attacked,  as  well  as  those  who  are  praised, 
pass  unconcerned  by  the  mouth  of  the  gun 
pointed  at  them,  and  do  not  even  look  round. 

Of  the  German  newspapers,  the  '  Allgemeine 
Zeitung'  alone  has  a  distinct,  I  would  say  a  Ger- 
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man^  character.     In  a  highly  commendable  man- 
ner, it  opens  its  columns  to  every  opinion,  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  imite  all  these  rays 
in  one  image  of  truth.     It  is  very  seldom  that 
we  observe  either  predilection,  or  restriction  from 
without.     The  Berlin  journals  may  possess  good 
will,  but  they  certainly  do  not  succeed  in  carrying 
it  into  effect.    Everything  is  more  or  less  cut  and 
trimmed,  to  serve  certain  partial  and  subordinate 
objects,  and  a  conservative  pair  of  spectacles  is 
always  used,  that  the  eyes  may  not  suffer  from 
the  too  dazzling  splendour  of  the  sun  of  history. 
It  must  be  owned  that  every  paper  carries 
partiality  to  a  far  greater  length;  but  by  the 
side  of  the  '  Standard*  and  '  John  Bull,*  there  are 
the  '  Globe*  and  '  Morning  Chronicle ;'   and  to 
amateurs    of   another   class,     the    weathercock 
'Times'  may  be  recommended  as  a  mediator. 

All  these    large,  dear^  stamped  newspapers 

(notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  charae* 

ters)  form  as  it  were  the  aristocracy  of  the  news* 

paper  press ;  and  opposed  to  them  is  the  demo* 

cracy  of  the  unstaippcd  papers.*  The  former  have^ 

theoretically,  a  kind  of  monopoly,  but  cannot 

maintaitt    it  in   practice   against  these    dema* 

gogucs.      The  stamp  on  newspapers  had  two 

objects  in  view :  first,  to  raise  money,  and  then  to 

place  the  journals  in  the  hands  of  opulent  men ; 

and,  in  the  second  place,  to  exclude  the  mob  of 

writers.    Tlie  last  object  has  by  no  means  been 

attained:  for,  first,  the  protended  dignified  and 

well-bred  journals   have  violated   decorum  and 

good  breeding,  without,  however>  meriting  the 
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wholesale  attack  of  the  Radical  !Rocbuck,  who  was 
compelled  in  one  week  humbly  to  retract  several 
abusive  sallies.  In  opposition  to  them>  un- 
stamped papers  were  established,  but  without 
permission,  which,  in  the  most  shameful  manner^ 
attack  property,  morality,  and  everything  vene- 
rable. Though  they  had  not  a  very  extensive 
safe  (only  30,000  to  500,000  of  the  stamped 
papers),  they  however  did  but  too  much  mis- 
diief;  and  all  attempts  to  annihilate  them 
failed.  If  a  bad  writer  was  convicted  and 
punished,  the  people  often  considered  him  as  a 
martyr  of  liberty,  or  two  new  seducers  sprung  up 
instead  of  one.  If  the  venders  of  imstamped 
papers  were  taken  up  and  imprisoned,  they  were 
better  off  than  before.  There  was  no  means  of 
imposing  a  stamp-duty  on  papers  circulated  in  this 
manner,  and  thereby  raising  their  price.  While 
the  large  journals,  which  are  sold  for  sevenpence, 
pay  a  stamp-duty  of  threepence  halfpenny,  the  un- 
stamped papers  can  be  sold  for  one  or  two  pence. 
The  antidote  is  therefore  seven  times  as  dear  as 
the  poison.  We  neglect,  says  the  'Quarterly 
Beview,'  vol.  xliii.  p.  265,  all  means  of  inspiring 
the  people  with  respect  for  the  laws,  and  for 
what  improves  their  corporal  and  intellectual 
situation,  and  allow  the  ^amefiil  portion  of  the 
press  to  act  incessantly  (and  without  any  re* 
striction  on  the  part  of  the  law  of  decorum  and 
truth)  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  promote 
rebellion,  blasphemy,  and  treason.  On  tliis  point 
O'Connell,  the  political  adversary  of  the  '  Quar- 
terly Beview,'  agrees  with  it  in  the  most  essential 
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points;  he  said  in  Parliament  (Hansard,  idii.  638)» 
<f  The  most  inaccurate  facts  and  opinions  are  an- 
nounced without  contradiction,  and  all  those  who 
are  able  and  inclined  to  instruct  the  people  are 
prevented  firom  doing  so,  because  they  will  not 
violate  the  law,  and  write  for  the  unstamped 
papers.  The  advocates  of  the  most  dangerous 
doctrines,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  such  scru- 
ples, and  circulate  them,  while  no  opportunity  is 
anywhere  afforded  to  refute  them/* 

On  this  and  similar  grounds  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  the  stamp-duty  on  the  larger  journals 
to  two  pence,  by  this  means  to  destroy  the  sale  of 
the  papers  illegally  sold  without  a  stamp,  and  to 
supply  the  people  with  necessary  and  useiul  in- 
formation at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  greater 
abundance.  The  oligarchical  power  of  the  great 
monopolists,  and  the  demagogical  powers  of  the 
obscure  writers  would  thereby  be  equally  put 
down.  As  the  idea,  that  the  people  shall  not 
read,  or  read  only  papers  submitted  to  a  censor- 
ship, appeared  to  be  wholly  impracticable  in  Eng- 
land for  a  thousand  reasons,  but  little  objection 
was  made  to  the  above  principle,  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  increased  sale  of  the  papers 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  diminution 
which  the  revenue  would  experience  from  the 
reduction  of  the  stamp-duty.  However,  the  duty 
on  advertisements  was  reduced.  Formerly  it  was 
3s.  6d.  for  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  and 
in  any  other  literary  publication  3«.  6d. ;  it  is 
now  Is.  6d.  for  more  than  ten  lines,  and  1  s.  for 
less  than  ten  lines.    The  apparently  high  stamp- 
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duty  vanishes^  however^  in  a  great  measure^  when 
we  consider  that  it  includes  the  postage^  and  that 
the  newspapers  are  sent  through  the  whole  king- 
dom,  free  from  aay  further  charge. 

To  me  it  appears  indubitable^  that,  in  the  situa* 
tion  of  England^  the  mischief  which  is  caused  by 
printed  papers  can  be  counteracted  and  cured 
only  by  means  of  the  press.  In  this  respect,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Useful  Ejiowledge  acts  with  a  power 
far  exceeding  that  of  aU  bad  obscure  writers.  In 
proportion  as  more  is  read  more  will  be  thought. 
If  good  and  moral  notions  are  inspired  into  the 
mass  of  the  people,  an  immense  advantage  results, 
— an  increase  in  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
mind.  Wholly  to  reject  this  means,  instead  of 
purifying  it,  would  be  encouraging  ignorance. 
He  who  do^s  not  know  how  to  carry  on  war  with 
tliese  intellectual  arms  must  learn,  but  cannot 
prevent  the  use  and  effect  of  them  by  prohibitory 
measures*  But  this  leads  me  intp  regions  where 
general  positions  do  not  avail,  because  every  na- 
tion has  its  own  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
and  requires  a  peculiar  mode  of  education. 

The  stamps  issued  for  the  London  journals 
show  the  number  of  the  papers. 

For  1825     .     .      .     16,910,000 


1828     . 

1                      t 

>      i 

.     17,735,000 

1830     . 

1                      i 

> 

.     19,763.000 

1831     . 

• 

1      1 

.     22,048,000 

■ 

1832     . 

t 

1 

.     21,432,000 

The  number  in 

icrei 

isea 

on  the  whole. 

but  not 
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in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  number  of  read- 
ers. For  undoubtedly  far  more  persons  out  of  a 
hundred  arc  now  able  to  read  than  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago.  That  the  London  press  £Eur  surpasses 
all  the  others  appears  from  the  following  conpa- 
risen.    Newspaper  stamps  were  used  in 

England.  SooUmad.  IteUnd. 

1801  15,090,000  994,000     — 

1810  22,519,000  1,459,000     — 

1820  25,177,000  1,286,000  2,974,000 

1830  27,370,000  3,133,000  4,025,000 

1831  30,170,000  3,280,000  4,361,000 

1832  29,427,000  3,264,000  4,518,000 

1833  27,690,000  3,033,000  3,791,000 

Many  doubts  are  started  respecting  the  accu- 
racy of  these  numbers.  However,  they  show  the 
general  tendency.  1  cannot  here  enter  on  the 
very  special  causes  of  the  fluctuations.  In  1832 
duties  to  the  following  amount  were  paid : — 

£. 
Times*  and  Evening  Matt    .    .     .      63,949 
Morning  Herald  and  English  Chro- 
nicle           7,743 

Morning  Advertiser 5,404 

Morning  Chronicle  and  Journals  be- 
longing to  it 3,794 

The  Dublin  journals  used  3,378,000  stamps. 

*  The  great  sale  of  the  Hines  arisea  partly  fVom  its  being  the 
principal  journal  for  adTertiaementa  of  all  kinds* 
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Of  the  country  papers  the  greatest  amount  of 
stamp  duty  is  paid  by  the 

£. 
Edinburgh  Advertiser     ....     1,952 
Edinburgh  Courant         ....     1,923 
Birmingham  Journal       ....     1,891 
Liverpool  Advertiser       ....    1,730 
Manchester  Guardian      ....     1,671 
Great  as  the  number  of  British  journals  ap- 
pears>  it  is  far    exceeded    by  those  of  North 
America;  for  the  former  are  estimated  at  only 
34,000,000,  and  the  latter  at  60,000,000.     The 
number  of  advertisements  in  the  journals  of  New 
York  is  said  to  have  amounted  in  one  year  to 
1,456,000,  and  in  all  England  to  only  1,020,000. 
Doubtful,  and  even  inaccurate,  as  these  calcula- 
tions may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  stamp- 
duty  and  the  high  price  certainly  diminish  the 
number  of  journals,  of  advertisements,,  and  of 
readers.     In  America,  for  instance,  a  paper  costs 
4d.  or  5(2.  less  than  in  England.    There  were 
published  in  that  country,  in  1775,  37  journals ; 
in  1810,358;  in  1828,  802. 

In  Bengal  there  were  published,  in  1814, 1  jour- 
nal ;  in  1830,  33 ; — ^in  Calcutta,  1814,  none ;  now 
8  journals. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  make  your  own  commentary 
on  all  this,  and  add  only  one  comparison.  A 
people  that  possesses  no  journals  is  destitute  of 
the  small  coin  necessary  for  intellectual  traffic ;  it 
is  restricted  and  hindered  in  the  smallest  transac- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  a  people  whose  litera- 
ture and  reading  is  confined  to  daily  papers  and 
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journals^  or  is  supplanted  by  them,  fancies  itself 
rich  in  the  possession  of  this  infinite  number  of 
pence  and  farthings ;  but  gold  and  silver  have 
gradually  disappeared,  and  the  fiu;ulty  of  recover- 
ing them  is  lost.  The  labour  of  serious  thought 
and  solid  writing  is  disdained  in  this  literary  mill. 
He  who  can  conceive  three  ideas,  and  put  them  to 
paper,  passes  for  an  author;  he  who  offers  the 
readers  more,  or  expects  more  from  them,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  pedant,  and  deficient  in  that  versatile 
dexterity  which  the  age  requires,  and  exclusively 
commends.  Heaven  grant  that  we  Germans  may 
not  also  forget  how  to  think  and  read  firom  the 
influence  of  this  legerdemain ! 
.  The  taxes  on  newspapers  are  connected  with 
those  on  literature  in  general.  They  were,  and, 
notwithstanding  some  reductions,  are  still,  much 
too  high.    Thus  the  expense  of  500  copies  of  a 

volume  of  500  pages,  is — 

£.  s. 

Printing  and  Corrections     88  8  £.  *. 

Paper 38  0  Duty  8  12 

Boarding 10  0  ..3    3 

Advertisements    ...       30  0  ..90 


Total      .       £166    8        £20  15 


Eleven  copies  must  be  delivered  to  libraries 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  open  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  a  third  and  most  unreasonable  impost  is 
the  previous  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
taxes,  though  the  edition  is  frequently  not  sold, 
but  thrown  aside  as  useless.  One  of  the  strangest 
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regulations  is  that  impoauig  a  duty  on  the  im«» 
portation  of  books.  Books  printed  before  the 
year  1801  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  1/.  per  cwt.,  and 
if  printed  since  1801  to  a  duty  of  5/.  per  cwt.«  an 
excessive  and  most  absurd  tax  on  all  modem  lite- 
rature. How  much  more  liberal  is  the  Prussian 
government^  which  imposes  a  duty  of  only  la.  6d[. 
per  cwt. ! 

Londony  l4ihJu/y* 

TL  writes  me  that  6.  E.  wishes  for  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  sale  of  wives  in  Eng- 
land. B.  P.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
judges,  with  whom  I  was  dining  yesterday,  gave 
me  the  following  facts.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land an  opinion  prevails  among  the  lower  classes 
that  such  a  sale  is  lawful,  i^  it  is  made  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  husband  and  wife.  The  laws 
have  never  sanctioned  or  recognised  it;  and  it 
has  no  effect  whatever  in  reference  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage,  a  second  marriage,  heirs, 
&c.  When  such  a  case  is  brought  before  a  court 
of  justice,  the  parties  are  generally  sentenced  to 
two  months'  imprisonment 

The  Ecclesiastical  Court  has  the  right  to  sepa- 
rate from  bed  and  board  on  account  of  adultery^ 
and  for  no  other  reason ;  but  it  can  never  permit 
either  one  or  both  parties  to  contract  a  second 
marriage.  A  fuU  divorce  (a  vinculo  matrimonii), 
and  including  a  permission  for  a  second  marriage, 
can  be  granted  by  Parliament  only,  but  on  the 
above  ground.  As  the  proofs,  however,  are  sel- 
dom considered  sufficient,  and  the  costs  are  al- 
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ways  exorbitant,  divorces  occur  very  rarely,  and 
among  people  of  fortune ;  but,  properly  speaking, 
the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  obtain  a  sentence 
of  divorce.  Sentences  of  nullity  of  marriage  (for 
example,  because  it  wa*  not  performed  by  a  rega- 
lar  clergyman,  &c.)  may,  as  by  the  BomiBh  eccle- 
siastical law,  certainly  be  obtained  here ;  but  they 
arc  of  course  very  rare,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  a  divorce.  Another  lawyer  told  me^ 
that  though  the  law  permitted  a  wife  to  sue  fbr  a 
divorce,  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  it  was  so  ex- 
tremely rare,  that  he  could  recollect  scarcely  a 
single  instance  of  its  occurrence.  If,  however, 
the  other  party  can  institute  a  similar  counter- 
plea,  no  divorce  takes  place.  Damages,  in  case 
of  adultery,  are  determined  by  a  jury.  The 
Scotch  laws  vary,  in  some  points,  from  the  Eng- 
lish; for  example,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  de- 
cides in  the  last  instance,  and  can  pronounce  a 
divorce  after  a  wilful  desertion  of  four  years. 

All  these  laws  are  evidently  much  more  like 
those  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  than  ours; 
treating  marriage  as  an  indissoluble  tic,  and  placed 
almost  beyond  human  interference.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  law  appear  to  me  most  important 
in  what  I  might  call  its  non-application.  Several 
married  ladies  assured  me,  that  no  one  looked  upon 
a  separation  as  even  possible,  and  that  the  idea 
would  no  more  occur  than  that  of  having  two  hus- 
bands, or  two  wives,  at  the  same  time.  All  consi- 
derations,— whether  or  not  we  shall  endure  certain 
grievances,  whether  we  shall  improve  our  condition 
by  a  separation,  be  at  liberty  to  choose  a  richer  or 
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more  beautiful  person, — all  these  exciting,  or  insi- 
nuating evils  of  the  domestic  relations  are  ob- 
viated, or  at  least  find  an  antidote,  in  the  peculiar 
habit  of  thinking  induced  by  this  law.  All  mar- 
riages do  not,  on  this  account,  become  happy; 
but  I  affirm,  that  the  English  prohibition  of  di- 
vorce tends  more  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  than  the  too  great  facility  of  obtaining  a 
divorce  in  other  countries.  Much,  again,  depends 
on  the  national  character,  and  the  very  same  law 
would  have  a  very  different  effect  in  Italy  and  in 
England.  If  the  family  is,  and  is  to  remain,  the 
basis  of  all  larger  human  connexions,  it  seems  to 
mci  according  to  all  I  see  and  hear,  to  be  here  so 
firm  and  so  sound,  that  it  will  long  continue  to 
bear  and  support  the  stupendous  edifice  which  is 
reared  upon  it. 
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LETTER  LIV. 

Engliih  Ladies — ^English  Literature  and  Philosophy — ^Authors 
aud  Publishers — James  I^— Oaths — Don  Carlos. 

LmAmy  fVednetda^y  ISM  >«^* 

I  WILL  fetch  up  my  journal  with  all  possible  bre- 
vity. On  the  13th  I  dined  at  Baron  P— 'b> 
and  became  acquainted  with  his  agreeable  lady 
and  two  daughters,  who  understand  German  very 

well.    Yesterday  I  dined  at  Mr.  S ^"s,  where  I 

saw,  for  the  first  time.  Archbishop  Whately,  of 
Dublin,  and  his  chaplain,  Mr.  D  I  then 

found .  I  mention  this  because  I  am  gra- 
dually becoming  better  acquainted,  and  more  at 
home  in  certain  circles,  by  which  the  pleasures  of 
society  are  much  increased.  Every  time  I  hear 
and  learn  something  new  and  interesting. 

The  English  ladies  are  in  general  represented 
as  mute,  stiff,  cold,  prudish,  and  praised  only  for 
their  beauty.  To  the  last  I  have  already  done 
justice;  but  the  same  justice  calls  on  me  posi- 
tively to  contradict  the  other  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  ladies  are 
very  well  informed;  so  that  the  conversation  is 
by  no  means  confined  (as  is  very  often  the  case  in 
Italy)  to  trivial  compliments  and  commonplace. 
I  am  inclined  also  to  afiirm  that  the  English 
women  have  more  social  animation,  a  more  en- 
gaging versatility,  than  the  men.    As  soon  as  my 
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imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  allowed  me 
to  express  but  half  a  thought^  or  any  feelmg>  I 
found  them  ready  to  comprehend  and  meet  it> 
and  that  in  such  a  lively,  cheerful,  natural  man- 
ner, that  I  cannot  conceive  any  intercourse  more 
agreeable;  not  a  trace  of  stiffness,  affected  dig- 
nity, or  insipid  coquetry ;  but  the  just,  positive, 
sound  medium  between  two  extremes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  their  dress.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  simple  than  the  German  and  French ;  nay> 
there  appears,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  a  certain 
indifference  to  the  petty  arts  of  the  toilet :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  see  them 
dressed  up  and  bedizened.  You  say,  perhaps, 
that  I  am  partial ;  with  them  I  am,  at  least,  very 
disinterestedly  so ;  that  is  to  say,  I  find  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  amiable,  though  none  of  them  has  re- 
turned, or  could  retiurn,  the  compliment  to  an  old 
devourer  of  manuscripts  (Abel  Bemusat  called  me 
Bibliophctge)  Uke  myself. 

I  could  say  much  more  of  the  English  women; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  into  the  minutiae  of 
character,  if  we  cannot  produce  living  specimens 
of  this  higher  or  highest  botany.  I  must  there- 
fore, at  least  for  the  present,  break  off,  to  take 
to  my  notes,  and  communicate  to  you  what  first 
comes  to  hand. 

I  find  one  of  them  entitled  English  Literature. 
It  contains,  however,  but  few  remarks;  for  we 
have  so  frequently  discussed  this  subject,  that 
little  remains  to  be  added,  and  we  have  only  to 
inquire  what  the  English  themselves  think  about  it. 
The  thread  of  life  of  their  greatest  poets  has  been 
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all  too  soon  cut  by  the  hand  of  Fate.  Or  perhaps 
not;  for  instance,  I  scarcely  know  how  Byron 
could  have  proceeded  any  farther  in  the  course 
he  had  piirsued.  He  was  rather  a  great  poetic 
energy,  than  a  great  poet ;  for  the  excess  of  the 
demoniacal,  which  was  in  his  nature,  and  which  he 
developed  at  the  same  time  with  predilection  and 
hatred,  is  at  variance  with  the  noblest  destination 
of  a  poet.  In  Homer,  Sophocles,  Cervantes, 
Shakspeare,  and  Tieck,  I  trace  this  highest  im- 
press, of  a  union  of  cheerfulness  and  profundity, 
of  independence  and  sensibility,  and  of  that  cha- 
rity, without  which  all  poetry  is  but  a  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Suffer  me  to  be  a  little  captious  in  my  criticism 
—it  is  not  ill-meant.  In  the  character  of  Horace 
there  are  two  distinct  features — the  Stoic  and 
the  Epicurean — ^both  remarkable  and  peculiar, 
but  not  blended  in  one  indivisible  whole.  In 
Dante's  austerity,  mildness  and  beauty  ore  some- 
times lost ;  and  Petrarch's  effeminate  tenderness 
may,  in  the  end,  excite  disgust.  Ariosto  does 
not  offend  me  by  his  frivolity,  but  because  he 
does  not  appear  to  believe,  with  all  his  heart,  the 
gay  scenes  which  he  displays  before  our  eyes. 
Aristophanes,  with  much  more  offensive  am- 
biguity, possesses  more  elevation  and  gravity  of 
mind  than  Ariosto.  The  proud,  cold,  state-road 
of  Comcille  and  Alfieri  does  not  lead  so  far  into 
the  sacred  groves  of  poetry  as  the  unpretending 
side-path  of  Goldoni  and  Holberg ;  and  one  piece 
of  Shakspeare  is  sufficient  to  blow  up  all  the 
poesy  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.    Lessing,  who 
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said^  and  knew  himself,  that  he  was  not  a  poet  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  had  yet  a  poetry  of 
mind  and  character,  which  raises  him  above  many 
who  are  richer  in  imagery  and  characters,  or  who 
fancy  they  are.  Lastly,  Goethe — has  not  his 
gigantic  universality  done  him  more  harm  than 
good  ?  Yet  this  German  Jupiter  is  to  the  new 
French  poets  as  a  work  of  Phidias  compared  with 
the  picture  of  the  *  Plague/  which  is  so  highly 
admired  in  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg.  I  return 
from  this  digression  to  Lord  Byron ;  but  instead 
of  giving  any  opinion  of  my  own,  I  will  quote  that 
of  the  'Edinburgh  Beview,'  (liii.,  572.)  The 
very  ingenious  critic,  after  doing  fall  justice  to 
the  talents  of  Byron,  adds,  with  equal  truth 
and  wit: — A  dangerous  and  fanatic  association 
between  mental  energy  and  moral  degeneracy 
was  awakened  in  the  minds  of  many  enthusiasts 
from  the  poems  of  Byron :  they  developed  a  sys^ 
tern  of  morality  composed  of  misanthropy  and 
sensuality,  a  system  of  which  the  two  leading 
commandments  were — ^hate  thine  enemy  and  love 
his  wife. 

If  poets  become  extinct  in  a  nation,  the  poetic 
feeling  may,  notwithstanding,  be  long  kept  alive, 
especially  by  the  female  sex;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  no  pillars  of  philosophy  as  a 
science.  This  branch  of  austere  intellectual 
exertion  appears,  at  present,  to  be  the  most 
remote  from  the  English,  and  a  work  like  Aris- 
totle*s  '  Metaphysics,'  with  its  innumerable  pro- 
blems, must  appear  to  them  as  superfluous  and 
insignificant  as  Dutch  toys.  How  many,  even  of 
the  leading  men,  look  only  after  a  precedent,  in 
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order  to  arrange  the  present  and  future  accord- 
ingly ;  and  yet  everything  that  stands  isolated  is 
unfit  to  establish  an  invariable  rule,  and  the  scat- 
tered parts  can  never  be  combined  in  a  uniform 
intelligible  whole  without  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  unquestionably  more  truth  and  Ufe 
in  every  individual  actual  fact,  than  in  the  empty 
formulae  of  false  plulosophers ;  and  if  England 
possesses  no  other  remedy  against  unsatisfactory 
empiricism  than  the  new  edition  of  it  by  the  Ben- 
thamites, I,  for  my  part,  will  leather  abide  by  the 
old  pharmacopoeia  of  precedents. 

But  I  have  already  told  you  this  ten  times. 
Let  us,  therefore,  turn  to  another  subject  in  lite- 
rature, to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded, — I  mean 
the  rights  of  authors  and  publishers.  By  a  law 
passed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  both  had  an 
exclusive  copyright  for  fourteen  years,  which  was 
prolonged  for  an  equal  time  if  the  author  was 
alive  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  It  was 
certainly  a  great  mistake  to  make  a  privilege 
depend  solely  on  the  accidental  or  uncertain  con-^ 
tinuance  of  life.  A  new  law,  therefore,  secures 
to  the  author,  whether  dead  or  alive,  his  property 
for  twenty-eight  years,  and  at  all  events  till  his 
death,  shoxdd  this  take  place  after  the  term  of 
twenty-eight  years.  It  has  been  disputed  whe- 
ther this  literary  property  would,  after  this  time, 
be  of  any  considerable  value.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  this  in  the  case  of  certain  celebrated  works, 
yet  the  above  limitation  is  adhered  to,  because 
the  ftirther  extension  of  the  copyright  would  in 
proportion  be  less  advantageous  to  the  author 
than  injurious  to  the  public. 
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Tkunday,  1 6M  /ti/y. 

I  have  undoubtedly  been  right  in  confining  my 
historical  researches  to  certain  subjects  and  eras, 
and  not  wasting  fay  time  by  indiscriminate  reading. 
Out  of  curiosity  I  took  up  at  the  Museum  some 
MSS.,  among  them  Nicholas  Estrange*s  '  Col- 
lection of  Jests.'  The  greater  part  are  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  but  so  destitute  of  wit^  so 
obscene,  and  di»gu«ting.  that  I  cannot  give  you 
a  specimen. 

Compared  with  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  immo- 
rality,  cursing,  swearing,  &c.,  have  very  greatly 
decreased.  The  latter  vice  was,  for  a  long  time, 
so  far  promoted  by  the  legislature,  as  it  imposed 
an  immense  multitude  of  oaths,  and  in  part  on 
persons  who  could  often  know  nothing  of  what 
they  were  required  to  swear  to.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  101,596  oaths  were  admi- 
nistcred  at  the  Custom  House,  and  194,612  at 
the  Excise.  By  a  law  which  was  passed  in  July, 
1831,  very  many  of  these  oaths  have  been  abo- 
lished*. 

In  No.  CVII.  of  the  '  Qimrterly  Review,'  the 
translation  of  my  '  Historical  Letters '  is  reviewed 
with  much  talent,  especially  the  question  relative 
to  Don  Carlos.  The '  Letters  from  Paris  in  1830 ' 
are  also  favourably  noticed  by  the  reviewer. 
When,  however,  he  says,  the  author  did  not  court 
society,  and  professes  to  have  seen  and  become 
acquainted  only  with  what  strikes  the  eye  of  every 
observer  in  the  streets,  taverns,  and  theatre,  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  contradicting  it.     I,  in 

«  Hansard,  iii.  1282;  ir.  1310. 
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fact,  sought  and  visited  societies  of  various  de- 
scriptions, only  I  have  avoided  specifying  any 
person,  and  thereby  giving  offence, — otherwise 
the  critic  would  have  discovered  among  them 
wealthy  merchants  and  distinguished  literati,  old 
and  new  peers,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, the  most  celebrated  diplomatists^  and 
three  of  the  present  ministers  of  I^ouis  Philippe. 

In  another  periodical  it  is  said,  ''  the  transla- 
tion of  Raumer's  '  Letters '  is  the  newest  literary 
production  of  Lord  Egcrton  Gower,  and  we  beg 
to  offer  him  our  best  thanks  for  it.  But  should 
we  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  third 
part  of  his  income,  we  would  bear  it  very  patiently 
if  the  whole  world  brayed  at  our  happiest  efforts." 
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LETTER  LV. 

John  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel— The  Parks  in  London— Gran- 
deur and  Wealth  of  England — Advantages  of  Gennaoy — 
Value  of  the  Past  and  the  Present— Immortality  of  Nations- 
Rich  and  Poof— St,  Simon — Democracy  of  Chiistianity. 

Sahirdayt  18/A  Juiy. 

I  WAS  obliged  to  put  off  to  another  day  two  very 
kind  invitations^  one  from  the  Scotch  historian, 
Mr.  T.  (Tytler?),  in  order  to  dine  once  more 
with  Mr.  M.,  sen.,  before  his  departure  with  his 
family  for  the  Continent.  Every  conversation 
with  the  father  or  son,  who  are  both  well-informed 
men,  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  T.,  like  myself,  studies  at  the  State  Paper 
Office,  but  we  are  the  only  persons  who  labour  in 
good  earnest.  Far  from  envying  each  other,  we 
mutually  communicate  such  discoveries  as  may 
aid  us  in  our  researches.  Tliis  always  should  be, 
though  it  seldom  is  the  case. 

After  dinner  I  went  to  Mr.  S.,  whose  wife  and 
daughter  are  desirous  of  penetrating  the  ancient 
chapels  and  sacred  halls  of  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  they  will  do  so,  as  they  have  sufficient  talent, 
if  their  patience  does  not  forsake  them  in  the  first 
few  weeks.  Of  the  two  fundamental  pillars  of 
German  musical  art  the  French  and  the  Italians 
know  neither,  and  the  English  only  one, — that  is 
Handel.  When  they  shall  equally  appreciate 
the  second  giant — the  Michael  Angelo  of  his  age 
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— John  Sebastian  Bach,  and  not  before,  they  will 
stand  so  firmly,  that  the  swell  of  the  new-fangled 
torrent  will  not  be  able  to  overthrow  and  carry 
them  away. 

To  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  Waagen 
and  myself  walked  through  the  three  fine  parks 
on  the  south  and  south-west  side  of  London. 
Their  peculiar  features,  their  proximity  to  the 
immense  metropolis,  excited  in  me  a  feeling  such 
as  I  have  never  experienced  before.  We,  indeed, 
trace  the  helping  hand  of  man, — ^but  all  is  so 
natural,  nay  in  parts  apparently  neglected; — 
in  the  distance  are  the  long  rows  of  gas-lamps, 
and,  notwithstanding,  we  enjoy  a  sense  of  silent 
solitude.  You  see,  from  the  whole,  that  a  Lon- 
don day,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  yet  combined 
variety  and  a  charm  unique  in  its  kind. 

Waagen  and  myself  have  seen  and  observed 
so  much  in  our  different  pursuits — we  are  both 
past  that  time  of  life  when  men  are  easily  de- 
ceived and  infatuated — ^we  are  both  at  an  age 
when  the  nil  admirari  so  often  appears  as  the 
result  of  the  whole  life,  and  yet  our  attachment  te 
England,  and  our  admiration  of  England,  increase 
every  day,  instead  of  diminishing,  as  so  often 
happens,  with  the  prolongation  of  our  visit. 
Thus,  without  intending  it,  we  yesterday  evening 
commenced  a  panegyric  upon  England,  and  then 
upon  ourselves,  for  not  having  been  deterred 
from  undertaking  our  journey  by  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  spirit  of  the  gold-mine,  among 
others,  threw  in  our  way.  li  appears  very  sin- 
gular to  us  to  learn  so  much  in  a  short  time,  at  a 
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period  of  life  when-  we  almost  begin  to  forget; 
and  not  because  any  particular  wisdom  is  instilled 
into  us  by  any  single  individual,  but  by  the 
.totality  of  the  daily  impressions  which  arise  from 
.the  manifold  culture  of  the  country,  and  its  inha- 
bitants, and  from  its  wealth. 

We  sometimes  deride  riches,  partly  because 
the  grapes  hang  too  high ;  but  I  cannot  esteem, 
as  rich  men,  those  who  are  accoimted  such  in  our 
country.  When  a  man  in  full  health  goes  to  a 
•watering-place,  or  a  lady  buys  new  fiimiture 
though  the  old  would  have  lasted  her  life, — ^we 
say,  indeed,  these  are  people  of  fortune,  they  live 
like  persons  of  fortune.  Surely  the  man  who 
fixes  his  heart  on  such  a  mammon  as  this  obeys 
but  a  senseless  demon.  Wealth  is  power,  bodily 
as  well  as  intellectual,  and  as  the  sinAil  use  of 
this  power  is  condemnable,  so  is  its  right  appli- 
cation praiseworthy  and  beneficial.  Much,  there- 
fore, depends  on  the  way  in  which  this  wealth  was 
acquired,  and  what  use  is  made  of  it.  If  it  is  the 
gift  merely  of  chance,  or  of  the  lottery,  it  gene- 
rally vanishes  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which 
it  came.  It  is  in  that  case  no  proof,  no  result,  of 
real  power. 

Of  all  the  prizes  on  earth,  England  has  drawn 
the  greatest,  as  Shakspeare  long  since  felt  and 
described  with  bold  enthusiasm  and  warm  attach- 
ment. Yet  the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  island, 
(nimium  fortunati  sua  si  bona  norint)  would  be 
culpable,  if  instead  of  gratefully  thanking  heaven 
for  their  uninterrupted  peace,  thus  were  to  forget 
the  desolation  which  the  useless,  barbarous  wars 
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oceasion  in  other  countries :  while  here  capital  ac- 
cumulates with  interest  upon  interest,  it  is  there 
more  or  less  destroyed  nearly  every  ten  years. 
Those  who  are  less  favoured  are  therefore  de- 
serving of  double  praise,  if  they  are  not  discou- 
raged in  mental  and  bodily  exertions,  indefatiga- 
bly  enter  into  a  competition  with  England  in 
every  way,  and  in  a  career  beset  with  the  greatest 
difficulties^  and  are  by  no  means  everwhere 
defeated. 

Great  Britain  has  recognised  the  advantages 
of  its  position,  and  improved  them  by  the  most 
active  exertions.  It  has  become  substantially  and 
intellectually  so  rich,  and  has  such '  a  broad  and 
firm  foundation,  that  it  has  borne  easily,  and  for  a 
long  period,  evils  under  which  other  states  would 
have  expired.  Riches,  I  said,  is  not  merely 
money,  nay,  not  even  merely  material  property. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  oppose  our  toleration  to  Eng- 
lish intolerance ;  it  is  we  who  arc  rich,  and  have 
acquired  in  that  principle  an  immense  capital, 
which  daily  produces  certain  interest.  In  the 
same  manner,  we  have  gained,  by  the  abolition  of 
military  intolerance  and  of  corporal  punishment, 
a  fund  of  human  feeling  and  human  dignity, 
which  cannot  indeed  be  turned  into  coin,  but  by 
which  we  may  overcome  many  rich  people. 

You  see  that  I  have  involuntarily  been  led  to 
show,  that  we  are  not  quite  so  poor  in  our  coun- 
try as  we  often  appear,  when  viewed  through  a 
pair  of  English  spectacles  mounted  in  gold.  But 
this  by  no  means  lessens  my  praise  of  England  : 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  oddities  which  are 
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manifested,  the  little  contradictions,  prejudices, 
&c.,  and  if  I  had  a  mind  to  give  free  scope  to  my 
tongue  and  to  my  pen,  I  might  tell  you  much 
that  was  amusing  and  piquant;  but  he  who 
skims  off  these  bubbles  does  not  penetrate  below 
the  surface.  How  many  of  such  bubbles,  which 
figure  in  all  older  novels  and  journals  of  tra- 
vellers, have  burst  and  disappeared  within  these 
few  years !  And  so  will  those  of  the  present  day 
pass  harmlessly, by  and  make  room  for  others. 
And  now,  in  the  great  relations  of  life,  have  not 
vitality  and  motion  manifested  themselves?  Whe- 
ther too  mucli,  has  been  often  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. I  would  compare  England  to  a  beauti- 
ful statue,  upon  which  all  kinds  of  black  flies  are 
crawling ;  the  Radicals  would  kill  them  by  vio- 
lence, but  would  thereby  produce  offensive  stains : 
the  Ultra  Tories  say,  they  belong  to  the  statue 
and  heighten  its  beauty,  by  the  contrast  of  black 
and  white.  The  Whigs  want  to  blow  them  away, 
but  then  the  Tories,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  hold 
their  hands  before  them,  at  which  the  flies  are 
cither  frightened  and  fly  away,  or  when  their 
time  is  come,  become  faint  and  fall  to  the  ground 
and  perish.  Thus,  the  com  laws,  the  navigation 
monopoly,  religious  oaths  have  died  away,  and 
only  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
by  schoolboys  and  students,  is  still  considered  as 
a  kind  of  vaccination  against  all  the  diseases  of 
sectarianism,  though  the  whole  eficct  of  it  is,  that 
those  who  are  called  orthodox  may  set  them- 
selves down  more  conveniently  to  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Sunday,  19<A  JW^« 

While  I  am  seated  quietly  in  my  room,  and 
writing  for  you  eulogiums  on  England,  I  certainly 
do  not  think  of  courting  favour  by  it.  In  the  first 
place,  an  opposite  view  would  probably  receive 
greater  applause  out  of  England ;  and  even  here 
I  shall  scarcely  please  anybody.  When  Cobbett, 
for  instance,  in  traveUing  about  the  country, 
infers,  from  the  size  of  the  churches,  that  England, 
four  or  five  centuries  back,  was  more  populous 
than  at  present;  when  he  everywhere  sees  ruined 
houses  and  deserted  farms,  how  he  would  upbraid 
me,  for  not  seeing  anything  of  all  this  !  When 
he  complains  that  the  peasantry  consume  so 
little  of  what  they  produce,  this  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  if  I  were  to  commiserate  the  cloth- 
worker  and  stocking-weaver,  because  he  does  not 
wear  all  the  cloth  and  all  the  stockings  manu- 
factured by  him,  till  they  are  worn  out.  When 
Cobbett  goes  on  to  characterize  the  merchants, 
that  is,  all  who  buy  in  order  to  sell  again,  as  use- 
less and  unproductive,  as  drones  in  the  hive,  be 
misunderstands  the  nature  of  human  traffic  — 
though  not  more  than  Adam  Smith,  when  he 
recognizes  only  material  productions,  and  forgeta 
that  they  acquire  form  and  value  from  the 
mind,  which  is  the  grand  producer  and  creator 
on  earth. 

I  never,  therefore,  can  or  shall  agree  with  the 
exclusive  panegyrists  of  the  past,  who  would  wil- 
lingly make  the  history  of  the  world  retrograde ; 
and  as  little  with  the  advocates  of  the  sterile, 
unstable,  passing  day.     I  mean  to  say,  that  he 
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who  does  not  understand  the  ages  of  Henry  V*/ 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  early  periods 
of  British  history,  as  well  on  the  dark  as  on  the 
light  sides,  will  likewise  be  incapable  of  judging 
correctly  of  the  present.  What  absurd  thhigs, 
for  example,  are  declaimed  about  the  dark  ages 
by  certain  literary  fungi,  who  complacently  view 
themselves  in  the  light  of  yesterday !  Are  the  old 
and  wonderful  cathedrals  of  England  less  mani- 
fest proofs  of  energy  of  mind,  and  hand,  than 
iron  rail-roads  ?  Who  takes  the  lead,  the  archi- 
tect of  Westminster  Abbey  or  of  Buckingham 
Palace  ?  Who  had  a  more  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  church, — Thomas  i  Becket,  or  a  modem 
professor  of  theology,  who  would  edify  himself  in 
a  chair  with  thirty-nine  sides  or  angles  ?  Where 
is  greater  Christian  heroism  and  chivalry, — in 
Bichard  the  Lion  Heart  and  his  valiant  com- 
peers ;  or  in  those  who  imagine  the  existence  of 
England  to  be  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the 
Turkish  SiQtan?  Where  shall  we  find  greater 
clearness,  euphony,  light,  and  harmony, — in  Shak- 
speare's  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  and  his 
'  As  you  like  it ;'  or  in  Byron's  '  Don  Juan '  ? — 
Therefore,  honour  your  ancestors,  that  your  pos- 
terity may  do  justice  to  you. 

Every  race  has  its  o>vn  labour,  its  own  task,  its 
own  standard.  Happy  is  he  whom  Heaven  so 
favours  that  he  conceives  different  ages  ;  thinks, 
lives,  and  feels  in  them.  Phidias  and  Raffaelle, 
Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  Herodotus  and  Hume 
are  near  to  his  understanding  and  his  heart.  But 
one  and  the  same  age  cannot  produce  things  so: 
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opposite  in  their  nature.  Hume'a  view  of  the 
world  is  as  impossible  under  the  clear  sky  of 
ancient  Ionia,  as  the  simple  cheerfulness  of  He- 
rodotus in  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  Londop. 
Woe  to  the  individual  and  the  nation  that  does 
not  see  what  it  should  and  can  do, — ^that  aims  at 
too  little  or  too  much, — that  looks  only  forwarder 
backward.  All  human  development  consists  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  The  child 
is  a  cliild  only  because  the  past  does  not  exist  for 
it,  and  the  old  man  becomes  childish  when,  as  an 
extravagant  panegyrist  of  the  past,  laudator  tern- 
porU  acti,  he  thinks  no  more  of  the  future. 

Hume  inquires  in  what  the  euthanasia  of  Eng- 
land will  consist.  I  again  deny  that  we  have  a 
tight  to  assume  for  any  nation  an  unconditional 
necessity  to  die ;  it  can  and  it  ought  to  renovate 
itself,  and  always  enter  upon  a  new  career.  If 
this  does  not  happen,  the  judgment  of  history 
on  the  dead  wiU  record,  with  the  praise,  grounds 
£Dr  censure.  In  the  same  manner  as  I  do  not 
consider  the  life  of  England  to  consist  entirely  in 
its  political  institutions,  sQ  neither  do  I  see  in 
them  the  exclusive  possibility  of  a  mortal  disease. 
Allow  me  (that  I  may  not  always  act  the  pane- 
gyrist) to  point  out  two  other  considerable  dan- 
gers. The  difference  between  the  richest  and 
the  poorest  people  in  England  is  probably  not 
greater  than  in  other  countries,  only  the  rich  h^'e 
are  richer,  and  the  poor  (in  spite  of  all  com- 
plaints) on  the  whole  less  poor  than  in  many 
states  of  the  continent.  But  if  the  possibility  of 
profitable  exertion  should  be  diminished  by  any 
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extcnsirc  change,  the  fall  from  a  greater  elevation 
would  be  more  severe,  the  loss  more  painful,  the 
transition  to  another  state  of  things  more  difficult. 
Therefore,  if  is  not  merely  a  party  or  pecuniary 
matter,  but  a  business  of  immense  importance,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favourable  moment  to 
remove  everything  that  is  too  artificial  and  com- 
yilcx,  and  to  prefer  a  natural  state  to  that  of  a 
dangerous  over-excitement.  The  corn-laws  and 
prohibitory  system  must  be  abolished,  nay,  prao- 
tically  the  former  do  not  operate  at  all  this  year; 
and  Prussia  and  Germany  show  how  a  country 
that  is  less  rich,  less  favoured  by  nature  enjoys 
a  healthy  state,  as  soon  as  it  rgects  this  over- 
oxcitement,  and  does  not  consider  this  kind  of 
political  mercantile  brandy  to  be  the  cordial  of 
life. 

No  state,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you,  has  remitted 
so  many  taxes  within  the  last  twenty  years  as 
£ngland,  and  taxes  too  which  in  proportion  bore 
the  heaviest  on  the  lower  classes ;  yet  the  latter, 
here  and  in  all  Europe,  contribute  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  public  burthens  than  the  rich. 
What  they  have  gained  in  personal  rights,  since 
the  time  of  the  middle  ages,  is  counterbalanced, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
burthen  of  military  service,  to  which  in  former 
times  only  the  feudal  nobility  were  suliject,  has 
now  become  heavier,  and  is  imposed  on  all  with- 
out exception.  He  who  possesses  the  greatest 
rights  should  also  bear  the  greatest  burthens. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Solon  and 
Servius  Tullus»   and  it  is  the  business  of  our 
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times  to  remove,  by  comprehensive  and  liberad 
measures,  the  discontent  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  which  is  by  no  means  unfounded.  A 
secret  police  and  indiscreet  blame  of  the  abso- 
lutists are  as  inefficacious  to  remove  the  dissatis- 
.faction  which  has  spread  among  the  people,  as  the 
abolition  of  property  and  of  hereditary  rights 
proposed  by  the  ochlocratic  tyrants  of  the  school 
of  St.  Simon.  When,  instead  of  feudal  services, 
taxes  on  consumption  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  continent  the  miserably  small 
tax  on  noble  estates, — the  superior  classes  gained 
an  immense  capital,  and  the  inferior  have  since 
everywhere  borne  greater  burthens. 

But  whatever  may  be  effected  in  this  respect 
by  the  most  prudent  and  humane  statesmen,  they 
can  never  remove  all  grounds  for  complaint  and 
discontent.  From  the  soil  of  Christianity  the 
rich  must  derive  equity  and  charity ;  the  poor, 
patience  and  content.  The  grand  object  which 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  is  to  diminish  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  and  to  reconcile  by  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  not  violently  to  remove  it.  Genuine  demo- 
cracy  by  no  means  consists  in  making  all  equal; 
on  die  contrary,  its  object  is  to  do  away  with  all 
forced  equality,  and  to  give  to  every  one,  however 
differing  in  faculty  and  powers,  the  possibility  and 
the  opportunity  to  exert  them  unconstrained  and 
in  their  proper  sphere ;  and  that  you  may.not  mis- 
understand me,  and  hand  me  over  to  the  com- 
mission at  Mayence,  I  say,  in  Christianity,  and 
in  Christianity  alone,  which  breaks  the  shackles  of 
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mind,  is  the  dignity  and  the  humility  of  genuine 
democracy.  On  this  text  I  shall  perhaps  preach 
some  other  time. 

The  revolutionist  respects  no  property.  His 
object  is  (after  he  has  selected  the  best  portion 
foT  himself)  to  throw  all  the  rest  into  the  street 
for  universal  pillage.  It  is  the  object  of  the  true 
statesman,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  to  secure 
property,  but  to  give  property  to  every  one.  The 
greater  the  number  of  independent  proprietors  in 
a  state,  the  more  solid  and  durable  is  its  situa- 
tion. The  smaller  the  number,  the  greater  is  its 
danger. 
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Italy— Poland — Constitutions — Money — ^lAboiir — ^\''aliie— Price* 

— Utilitarian  Doctrine. 


JV€dne9d^y  *i2md  Jnffy  1S33. 

I  PASSED  Tuesday,  till  noon,  in  the  same  manner 

as  Monday.     I  dined  at  Mr. 's,  with  fire 

Italians,  all  of  whom  were  probably  on  bad  terms 
vith  the  Austrian  government.  At  least,  they 
complained  of  the  situation  of  their  country,  and  I 
knowenoughof  history  to  paint  this  dark  picture. 
(See  my  account  of  the  decline  of  Venice  in  my 
autumnal  tour.)  But  the  Italians  have  twice  ruled 
the  world;  what  people  can  make  the  same  boast? 
-^*asid  is  it  not  natural  that  they  should  not  nm 
this  course  for  tlic  third  time,  but  yield  it  to 
other  nations  ?  Their  country  is  still  favoured  by 
heaven ;  and  instead  of  chambers,  constitutions, 
journals,  and  pamphlets,  they  have  the  beauty  of 
the  sky,  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  women.  Art  and 
science  arc  not  dead,  and  the  spirit  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  still  youth^l  and  vigorous.  Only  in  a 
biody  (where  renunciation  of  personal  objects,  re- 
striction of  individual  will  is  a  main  object)  they 
have  seldom  conducted  themselves  in  a  suitable 
manner,  and  tlierefore  suffer  as  much  by  indi- 
vidual diversity  of  action>  as  the  Frend:i  do  by 
abstract  universality.  The  desire  to  obtain  an 
entire  undivided  Italy  may  be  right,  if  we  are  to 
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understand  by  it  a  unity  which  does  not  destroy  the 
divinity;  but  if  we  are  to  understand  a  centralized 
Italy,  with  one  sovereign  capital,  d  la  Franqaise,  I 
do  not  see,  in  such  a  change,  even  a  euthanasia^ 
and  still  less  a  real  regeneration.  The  nobler  pro- 
blem is,  to  retain  the  rich  variety  of  Italy,  and  only 
to  cause  the  bond  of  intellectual  union  to  be  more 
apparent.  The  French  are  the  most  numerous^ 
the  most  easily  animated  people  in  Europe ;  yet  the 
Sngli^h,  Italians,  and  Germans  have  the  advaa- 
tagc  of  them,  because  the  activity  of  intellectual 
and  civil  life  is  not  confined  to  a  single  spot,  but 
provinces,  towns,  and  villages  have  a  direct  shace 
in  it ;  because  one  sun  does  not  shine  alone  (Paris), 
but  there  is  a  complete  harmonious  system  of 
fiun  and  planets.  The  towns  of  the  second  rank 
are  far  more  active  and  lively  than  in  France,  and 
in  Italy  and  Germany  there  is  no  acknowledged 
metropolis.  This  state  of  things  has  some  draw- 
backs, but  certainly  it  has  very  gi*eat  advantages. 
It  is  not  possible,  by  means  of  a  paper  constitu- 
tion, either  suddenly  to  renovate  a  decayed  people, 
or  suddenly  to  civilize  one  that  is  uncidtivated. 
It  cannot  have  any  salutary  eflfect  till  it  is  the 
result  of  all  substantial  and  ideal  relations,  and 
harmonizes  with  them;  for  this  very  reason  all 
servile  imitations  and  adoption  of  external  forms 
is  nothing  but  a  vain  undertaking.  Put  two 
chambers,  an  electoral  system,  or  anything  of  this 
kind  that  you  please,  in  Naples,  Rome,  or  Milan, 
would  new  fiieedom  and  order  really  be  immedi- 
ately produced  by  this  panacea?  1  very  much 
doubt  it.    Let  every  Italian  commence  the  rege- 
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teraiion  of  his  oountry  with  himself;  let  him 
employ  his  aristocratic  enthusiasm  in  improving 
the  situation  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  wiUi 
personal  sacrifices ;  let  him  educate  himself  as  well 
as  his  yassals,  and  with  the  growth  of  mors!  and 
intellectual  freedom,  political  freedom  will>  unper^ 
eeived,  ensue.  Nay,  in  the  end  it  is  essentiaUj 
the  same,  for  he  who  possesses  intellectual  and 
tnoral  freedom  will,  in  the  end,  find  all  the  rest 
eome  of  itself.  Every  government  which  avoids 
and  hinders  this  kind  of  improvement  is  sinful  and 
eondemnable;  every  government  which  fancies 
that  its  existence  depends  on  police  regulations 
has  a  bad  conscience. 

The  individual  Pole  in  the  north,  the  individual 
Italian  in  the  south,  of  Europe,  is  perhaps  supe- 
rior to  the  individual  of  any  other  nation ;  but  in  a 
body,  the  Russians  and  French  hold  better,  longer, 
more  harmoniously  together.  The  fate  of  Poland 
and  Italy  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  alone  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  bad  neighbours, 
but  from  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  national 
character. 

I  said,  constitutions  cannot  be  transplanted; 
if  placed  in  hot-houses  they  are  stunted,  and 
equally  pine  in  the  open  air.  What  strange 
things  were  produced  when  Lord  Bentinck  bene- 
volently attempted  to  introduce  the  English  con* 
stitution  into  Sicily !  The  whole  edifice  fell  to 
pieces  in  the  first  year !  The  Prussian  municipal 
organization,  which  acts  so  temperately  and 
calmly  in  its  native  home,  would,  if  introduced  in 
France,  not  merely  annihilate   the  exagg(»ratod 
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system  of  centralization,  but  probably  put  an  end 
to  all  obedience,  and  render  a  general  goyem- 
ment  impossible.  So  mucb  depends  on  national 
character  and  local  circumstances.  The  Engliaihy 
who  incomparably  approximate  more  closely  to 
the  Oerman  character  than  the  French,  may  in- 
troduce similar  municipal  laws,  without  incurring 
such  a  danger;  or  the  necessary  crisis,  the  un* 
avoidable  transition  to  new  forms,  will  lead  to  a 
salutary  equilibrium  much  more  speedily  than 
timid  persons  imagme. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  P ,  I  engaged  with 

Mr. in  a  lively,  I  would  almost  say  Ger- 
man, conversation,  on  money,  labour,  measure  of 
value,  and  such  matters.  I  am  convinced  that 
every  attempt  to  discover,  by  abstract  reasoning, 
anytliing  positive,  permanent,  and  universal  on 
these  subjeets  must  fail.  Money  is  at  the  same 
time  a  measure  and  measured,  quantity  and 
quality,  rising  and  falling.  Labour,  that  is  to 
say,  the  application  of  bodily,  and  intellectual 
power,  is  considered,^  and  laid  down  by  a  more 
modern  school,  as  the  more  permanent,  unchange- 
able standard.  But  I  cannot  discover  these 
quaUties  in  fact.  If  a  Polish  peasant  makes 
twenty  thousand  steps  in  a  day,  following  his 
plough,  and  an  English  peasant  does  the  same, 
the  labour,  in  this  abstract,  arithmetical  estimate, 
is  equal ;  in  like  manner,  when  the  best  and  the 
worst  author  write  in  a  given  time  an  equal  num- 
ber of  words,  two  painters  make  an  equal  number 
of  strokes,  two  musicians  play  the  same  number  of 
notes,  &C.    But  do  I  know  anything  of  the  per- 
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liprmaDce  of  the  people,  x>f  the  nature  of  their  work, 
if,  setting  everything  else  aside,  I  abide  bj  4hi< 
dry  abstraction  ?  Therefore,  the  motkon  of  the 
legs,  arms,  and  fingers  gives  no  certain  and 
equable  standard;  the  hunter  who  misaes  Ids 
game,  does  in  this  respect  as  much  as  he  i^ho 
bits  it;  the  painter  who  produces  a  caricaturet 
works  perhaps  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  he 
whose  hand  is  at  once  guided  by  genius.  We 
must,  therefore,  have  regard  to  the  product  of 
the  labour.  But  how  diverse  are  the  notions  in 
respect  to  the  value!  This,  says  my  opponent^ 
depends  unconditionally  upon  its  utility  to  civil 
society.  But  what  is  meant  by  utility,  and  civil 
society  ?  If  I  pay  one  thousand  dollars  for  a 
relic,  is  it  not  worth  that  sum  to  the  seller,  and 
do  I  not  think  on  my  side  that  I  have  made  a 
good  bargain  ?  Infatuation  !  cries  my  opponent. 
If  I  pay  a  high  price  for  the  autograph  of  a  cele^ 
brated  man  deceased,  or  a  book  from  his  library  ? 
Infatuation !  If  the  lock  of  my  beloved  is  worth 
more  to  mo  than  ten  thousand  bushels  of  pota*- 
toes?  Infatuation!  If  the  British  Parliament 
purchases  two  pictures  by  Corrcggio  at  an  enor* 
jnous  price  7    Infatuation  and  prodigality ! 

At  these  and  similar  conclusions  we  must  ar- 
rive, if  we  proceed  logically  in  this  course,  and 
throw  aside  the  development  of  language,  thought, 
and  feeUng,  to  worship  exclusively  the  idol  of 
what  is  called  utility.  It  is  not  enough  to  fling 
to  this  Moloch  all  sorts  of  deUcacies ;  for  it  de^ 
yours  with  greedy  haste  churches,  schoc^,  libra- 
ries, picture-galleries,  nay,  even  stones,  if  they 
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liave  but  passed  through  the  hand  of  an  artist ! 
When  all  this  is  consumed^  the  insatiate  monster 
turns  to  things  which  we  fondly  hoped  were  se- 
cure from  his  attacks ;  he  falls  upon  the  polished 
ornaments  ot  our  harness^  and  the  collars  of  our 
dogs;  he  Ucics  the  tapestry  from  our  walls,  tears 
the  carpets  from  our  apartments,  sucks  the  co^ 
lours  and  patterns  from  the  painted  muslins  and 
silks^  pulls  the  flags  from  the  church  steeples,  and 
the  colours  from  the  masts ;  for  all  this  is  shame- 
ful luxury,  and  useless  for  civil  society.  Tliat^ 
cries  my  adversary,  is  a  totally  false  application 
and  exaggeration  of  our  system  !  Very  well ;  but 
ex  ungue  leanem.  But  where  will  you  Utilita- 
rians (an  odious  word)  stop  in  your  reforma- 
tions, or  your  proscriptions  ?  At  the  Relic  ? — the 
liock  ? — the  Correggios  ?  Or  where,  and  where- 
fore ?  Your  fundamental  idea  is  false ;  for  there 
are  no  positive  limits  to  its  application.  So  long 
as  the  notion  of  utiUty  remains  a  relative  notion 
(as  it  has  done  for  thousands  of  years),  which  re- 
ceives its  definite  meaning  from  other  and  more 
exalted  notions  and  investigations,  no  reasonable 
person  can  deny  its  value  and  importance ;  but 
when  placed  as  an  absolute  monarch  on  the 
throne,  it  destroys  what  it  ought  to  honour  and 
preserve. 

But  have  I  not  told  you  all  this  ten  times  be- 
fore ?  Well,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  speak  on 
certain  subjects  xoapojs  xat  dxaiqtus.  I  know,  in- 
-deed,  that  you  are  not  a  Utilitarian;  and  this 
time  I  write  without  thinking  of  you.  Allow  me 
therefore  room  for  an  appendix,  a  coda  to  my 
jsubject,  with  variations. 
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Wheat,  remarked  Mr, yesterday,  is  the 

most  durable  standard,  and  consequently  retaiBS 
the  same  value ;  for  the  same  quantity  has  for 
thousands  of  years  ftimished  the  same  nourish* 
ment,  and  man  requires  the  same  quantity  far  his 
subsistence  as  he  did  thousands  of  years  ago« 
This  was  the  notion  of  the  French,  when,  in  their 
Constitutions,  they  fixed  the  salary  of  their  dfifpn^ 
ties  in  wheat,  and  not  in  money,  because  the 
latter  so  often  changes  its  value.  Within  a  year 
the  whole  Constitution  became  worthless ;  wheat 
and  money,  on  the  contrary,  both  retained  their 
value  and  their  proper  destination.  But  it  may 
be  asked, — Is  wheat  designed  by  heaven  not 
merely  to  be  eaten,  but  also  to  measure  the  value 
of  other  things  ?     I  doubt. 

First,  diflTerent  persons  by  no  means  require 
equal  quantities  of  wheaten  bread  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  nay,  whole  nations  differ  very  much  in  this 
respect.  A  Frenchman,  for  instance,  requires 
twice  as  much  bread  as  an  Englishman,  and  the 
latter  twice  as  much  meat  as  the  Frenchman.  A 
colony  of  the  French  settled  in  Germany  would 
rather  cause  the  price  of  com  to  rise,  and  the 
English  the  price  of  cattle.  Besides,  all  wheat  is 
not  equally  good  and  nutritious ;  but  there  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  the  different  sorts  as 
between  metallic  currency  of  a  different  standard. 
Lastly,  wheat  can  least  of  all  be  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  value  where  it  does  not  grow.  Po- 
tatoes, rice,  meat,  fish,  &c.  might  rather  claim 
this  right  in  many  places.  Must  we  not,  then, 
allow,  that  a  metallic  currency,  notwithstanding 
its  defects,  is  the  most  convenient  standard  for 
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erery  moment  of  a  giyen  time  ?  In  the  propor* 
tion,  and  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mass  of 
provisions  increases  or  decreases^  in  productive  or 
unproductive  years,  the  quantities  of  money  by 
no  means  chsuage.  But  should  it  be  objected* 
that  this  is  not  the  point  in  question,  but  the 
constantly  equal  nourishing  power  of  wheat,  &c., 
I  observe,  that,  in  cheap  and  abundant  years,  far 
more  provisions  are  consumed  than  in  dear  and 
unfruitful  seasons;  and  therefore  no  necessary 
and  constantly  equal  demand  can  be  assumed. 

But  let  us  for  once  set  aside  all  these  objec- 
tions as  wholly  unimportant.  Let  us  assume,  that 
every  man  consumes  at  all  times  a  certain  quan<- 
tity  of  wheat, — ^what  have  I  gained  by  it?  Do  I 
therefore  know  that  every  man  may  easily  obtain 
this  quantity, — or  what  value,  as  an  article  of  sale, 
or  barter,  or  production,  it  has  ?  Does  not  one 
article  vanish  among  a  thousand  others  which 
man  requires  ?  Are  there  not  innumerable  points 
of  more  importance  than  an  inquiry  into  the 
nutritive  power  of  wheat  ?  Can  I  determine  by 
it  all  other  revenues  and  disbursements,  reduce 
the  value  of  all  exertions  to  that  of  wheat,  and 
comprise  the  manifold  efforts  of  agriculture,  com* 
merce,  and  manufactures  in  one  formula,  or  satis- 
factorily illustrate  and  explain  it  from  so  abstract 
a  point  of  view  ?  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary, 
the  errors  which  have  arisen  from  these  theories 
have  led  practically  to  great  sufferings  and  evil 
consequences.  How  many  landowners,  how  many 
farmers,  have  been  ruined,  because  in  England  the 
revenue  of  estates  was  mostly  calculated  in  wheat. 
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or  because  inferences  for  the  future  were  drawn, 
without  sufficient  reason,  from  the  average  prices 
of  the  past  ?  But  enough  of  this  discussion.  In 
fine,  I  have  merely  afiirmed,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  in  this  moving  earth  there  is  nothing 
immoveable ;  that  in  the  contracted  human  mind 
we  can  find  nothing  positive  respecting  earthly 
and  temporal  things;  in  all  that  may  be  mea* 
sured,  not  the  infinite ;  and  in  no  relative  notion 
the  eternal  polar  star  of  human  thought,  feeling, 
and  action. 

JUmdam,  My  SOrd^  1839. 

Yesterday  I  completed  all  the  essential  part  of 
my  labour  in  the  public  archives  relative  to  the 
history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  I  am  also 
ready,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  portions, 
for  the  years  1740  to  1763.  The  question, 
therefore,  was,  whether  I  should  begin  a  new 
work ;  for  instance,  from  1660  to  1713.  However 
important  this  appeared,  I  decided,  after  mature 
deliberation,  that  it  was  absolutely  indispcnsablo 
for  my  work,  to  see  England  as  it  now  is,  and  to 
collect  facts,  to  confirm  or  to  refute  the  result  of 
the  researches  I  have  hitherto  made.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the 
long  days  for  travelling ;  and  so  to  lay  down  the 
plans  for  my  journey,  that,  in  case  of  need,  I  may 
be  at  liberty  to  take  a  day  or  two  more  than  I 
intended,  or  to  turn  aside  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
something  remarkable. 
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LETTER  LVII. 

Seboolt— UniYenitieB— The  Irish  Church. 

Thbrk  is  scarcely  any  point  in  which  England 
difiers  so  much  from  Germany  as  with  respect  to 
schools^  universities,  and  education  in  general. 
I  have  taken  all  possible  pains  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  it ;  notwithstanding  this, 
I  am  sure  that  my  report  will  not  satisfy  you, 
much  less  an  Englishman.  Yet  let  me  msdce  the 
attempt. 

First  of  all,  there  is  in  England  no  system 
idiatever  of  general  national  education  by  means 
of  schools  and  universities,  and  no  authority 
whatever  for  a  comprehensive,  or  even  partiid 
direction  of  the  whole.  This  state  of  things  has 
not  unfrequently  been  extolled  as  a  proof  of  in* 
dependence,  and  as  facilitating  a  freer  develop 
ment ;  also,  because  it  is  supposed  to  encourage 
individuals  to  interest  themselves,  and  to  unite 
for  the  promotion  of  those  objects,  precisely  on 
the  occasions,  and  in  the  degree,  that  the  want  is 
fdt,  and  assistance  needed.  But  this  freedom 
has  often  proved  merely  negative,  and  led  to 
many  irregularities :  besides,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  there  are  no  schools  in  very 
many  villages ;  and  in  most  of  the  towns  they 
are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,   nor  do  they 
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answer  the  most  reasonable  expectations.  While 
Lord  Brougham  was  giving  a  very  magnificent 
description  of  the  progress  of  education,  he,  how- 
ever, owned  that  an  additional  e9q)ense  of  about 
1,200,000/.  per  annum  would  be  required  to  effect 
a  general  national  education,  and  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review '  (vol.  Iviii.)  affirms,  that  scarcely 
one-half  of  the  children  in  England  receive  an 
adequate  school  education. 

Like  every  church,  civic  community,  and  corpora- 
tion, so  also  does  every  school  require  a  certain  de- 
gree of  independence,  in  order  to  act  with  energy 
and  eflFect.  But  if  this  independence  goes  so  far 
as  to  exclude  all  connexion  with  similar  institu- 
tions, and  joint  direction  is  utterly  disdained, 
everything  falls  into  a  state  of  self-flattering  pre- 
sumption, and,  in  the  end,  helpless  isolation,  and 
the  shadow  is  but  too  often  substituted  for  the 
real  substance.  Among  us,  perhaps,  complaints 
have  been  justly  made,  in  individual  instances,  of 
too  much  interference  of  the  superior  authorities, 
and  of  the  mania  of  governing ;  but  here  we  may 
learn  what  are  the  consequences,  when  there  is  no 
government  whatever  in  these  matters,  and  all  is 
left  to  the  caprice  of  individuals  and  to  chance. 
The  education  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  pubUc  legislation ;  and  the 
two  erroneous  ways  are,  either  not  to  give  it  any 
direction  whatever  from  higher  authority,  or  to 
direct  it  tyrannically,  on  partial  principles,  and  for 
partial  ends:  these  two  courses  are  equally  wrong; 
and  may,  and  must,  be  corrected. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  possesses  &• 
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many  ancient  venerable  institutions  for  this  pur* 
pose  as  England ;  and  yet,  with  prop<»rtionably 
the  amplest  means,  the  least  is  effected.  .  The 
.entire  independence  of  all  the  institutions  for 
^ucation  has  often  led  to  the  greatest  and  most 
i^elf-interested  abuses :  it  would  be  quite  absurd 
.to  govern  directly,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  every 
individual  as  such,  and  yet  entirely  to  withdraw 
its  influence  from  the  greater  organs,  the  cor- 
porations, schools,  universities,  &c.  The  highest 
praise  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  Prussian  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs  for  what  it  has  done, 
in  conformity  with  the  king  s  commands,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  munificent  grants  for  schools  and 
universities.  It  is  not  by  physical  strength,  but 
by  intellectual  energy  alone,  that  Prussia  can 
assume  and  maintain  the  character  of  a'  great 
European  power.  He  who  confounds  this  mental 
energy  with  licentiousness  is  a  fool;  he  who, 
misunderstanding  its  spirit,  would  fetter  it  in 
arbitrary  bonds  deserves  himself  bonds  and  im<> 
prisonment. 

From  Cousin's  work,  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin, 
the  Prussian  school  system  has  been  made  more 
JknowQ  in  England,  but  yet  not  sufficiently ;  other- 
wise (to  say  nothing  of  others)  so  distinguished 
A  man  as  Xx>rd  Brougham  could  scarcely  have 
entertained  such  strange  fantastic  notions  re- 
specting it.  The  notion,  that  the  interference  of 
the  government  lessens  and  checks  tbatof  indivi- 
.duals  is  false ;  as  England  itself  has  proved,  since 
grants  of  money  have  been  made  by  parliament 
-for  the  improvement  of  schools.    But  what  a 
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xnean>  paltry  sum  is  20,000/.  per  annviin  for  6ttch 
a  vrealthy  country  as  England,  compared  with 
the  infinitely  greater  efforts  of  Prussia)  which  is 
so  poor !  And  yet  even  that  small  sum  did  some 
good.  It  was  distributed  on  the  express  oon^ 
diticn  that  a  sum  equal  to  that  given  by  the  go* 
vemment  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribu^ 
tions,  by  which  the  number  of  promoters  of  schoote 
naturally  increased,  instead  of  decreasing,  as  many 
persons  had  erroneously  supposed.  The  sum 
granted  out  of  the  public  treasury  was  often  not 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  sums  that  were 
quickly  and  laudably  raised.  The  *  Edinburgh 
Beview  ^  (vol.  Iviii.)  justly  remarks,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  body  of  the  English  natioft 
can  no  longer  be  abandoned  to  chance,  and  left 
to  the  arbitrary  arrangements  of  local  support  by 
private  individuals.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
iree  competition,  which  is  sufficient-  in  other 
branches  of  profitable  trade,  will  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  this  instance  also.  Even  the  radical 
Boebuck  feels  the  necessity  of  a  general  central 
superior  authority,  and  recommends  the  Prussian 
coercive  system. 

Very  confused  ideas  prevail  in  England  re* 
fipecting  this  system.  The  person  who,  in  the 
House>  speaks  with  the  greatest  moderation  of 
the  difficulty  of  compelling  parents  in  England 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  is  Lof  d  Althorp. 
O'Connell  may  be  pardoned  for  knowing  nothing 
of  Prussia,  rather  than  many  Prussians  who  will 
not  allow  that  Ireland  demands,  and  justly  de- 
serves, the  same  equal  treatment  which  the  king 
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baa  long  since  given  to  his  Bubjecta  of  all  deno* 
minationa.  O^Connell  $aidi, — "  In  Prussia  the 
corporal  is  the  greatest  philosopher ;  and  yet,  in 
$pftte  of  this,  the  King  of  Prussia  is  the  beat  re^ 
former  in  Europe.'*  The  latter  is  perfectly  tnie^ 
With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  sentence^  we 
leave  O'Connoll  to  settle  the  point  with  Kant, 
Ficfate,  Solger,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  othera 
I  cannot  understand  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  He .  said, 
•p^'^  A  compelled  attendance  on  school  must  ner 
cesaarily  be  combined  with  religious  opinions :  it 
limita  religious  toleration/'  In  Prussia  the  at- 
tendance on  school  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  religious  opinions;  but  is  founded  on  the 
greatest  and  most  general  religious  toleration,  the 
salutary  effects  of  which.  Peel,  as  a  defender  of 
many  religious  restrictions,  still  denies. 

The  person  who  judges  the  Prussian  institu- 
tions most  dogmatically  is  Lord  Brougham.  He 
aays  (Report  on  the  State  of  Education,  1834), — 
^'  It  may  matter  little  what  sentiments  are  incul- 
cated on  all  Prussian  children  by  their  miiUary 
ehiefs;  but  it  would  be  something  new  in  ikis 
country  systematically  to  teach  all  children,  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  doctrines  of  pas- 
give  obedience  and  non-resistance,  the  absolute 
excellence  of  its  institutions,  and  the  wickedness 
and  iniquity  of  every  effort  to  improve  them.'* 
If  the  noble  lord,  in  the  excitement  of  debate 
and  the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  let  such  notions 
and  words  escape  him,  we  cannot  wonder;  but 
that,  when  called  on  by  a  parliamentary  committee 
to  give  a  dispassionate,  true  testimpny,  he  should 
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have  uttered  things  so  entirely  fklae,  nay,  so 
utterly  absurd,  cannot  in  any  way  be  justified, 
or  even  excused. 

Sir  Hobert  Peel  compassionately  intimates  that 
our  school  children  are  tormented  by  theologians ; 
and  Brougham  places  them  under  the  rod  and 
cane  of  the  corporal.  That  our  military  arrange- 
ments are  a  school  of  freedom,  and  for  freedom, 
and  the  very  antipodes  of  the  English  recruiting 
and  flogging  system,  may  perhaps  be  more  unin- 
teUigible  to  an  Englishman,  than  all  the  theolo*- 
gical  and  scientific  curiosities  of  Oxford  to  a  Ger- 
man. But  what  have  military  arrangements  to 
do  with  our  schools?  If  Lord  Brougham  has 
read  anything  but  the  title-page  of  Cousin's  work, 
he  may  and  must  know  that  all  he  said  about  the 
Prussian  schools  was  entirely  visionary,  and  could 
only  serve  to  mislead  those  who  believed  him. 

The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  so  long  upheld  by  certain  parties  in 
England,  is  not  known  in  our  schools,  even  by 
name;  and  if  any  professor  at  Oxford  should 
venture  to  speak  of  church  and  state  as,  thank 
Heaven,  any  Prussian  professor  is*at  liberty  to  do, 
it  would  certainly  be  said — the  heretic  brought 
state  and  church  into  danger.  In  our  schools 
and  universities  we  know  of  no  theological  in- 
tolerance, no  exclusion  of  Dissenters,  no  idolatry 
of  what  exists  for  the  moment,  no  forced  sub- 
scriptions ;  yet  we  are  not  by  this  alienated  fit>m 
Christianity,  but  hold  fast  to  the  imperishable 
diamond  of  the  Gospel,  without  converting  it  into 
an  amulet  with  thirty-nine  points. 
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In  Prussia,  then,  it  would  seem,  the  wickedness 
and  impiety  of  every  attempt  to  improve  civil  in- 
stitutions is  systematically  enforced  !  In  Prussia^ 
which,  without  any  boasting  of  journals  and  news- 
papers, silently  effected  the  greatest  reforms,  and 
rose  from  a  state  of  abject  degradation,  like  a 
phoenix  from  it  ashes^ — the  aversion  and  oppo- 
sition between  citizens  and  soldiers  is  abolished ; 
the  system  of  the  defence  of  the  country  is  easy, 
yet  general  and  powerful;  the  regulations  of  com- 
merce and  of  duties  of  custom^  freer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe ;  the  peasants  are  converted 
into  landowners ;  a  municipal  system  introduced 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  which  England  is  now 
copying;  and  schools  and  universities  placed  on  so 
firm  a  basis,  that  the  calumnies  of  Lord  Brougham 
can  only  recoU  on  his  own  head. 

From  the  descriptions  of  what  is  called  the 
Prussian  compulsory  system^  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  children  were  coupled 
together  like  hounds,  and  driven  every  morning 
with  blows  to  be  trained !  Should  a  parent  be  so 
wicked  as  not  to  give  his  children  any  education, 
and  purposely  keep  them  from  school  and  churchy 
the  law  justly  gives  the  magistrates  a  right  of 
guardianship.  This  remote  threat  may  have  had 
a  salutary  effect  in  individual  cases ;  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  actual  application  of  out- 
ward compulsion — obtorto  coUo.  Morality,  sense 
of  honour,  general  custom,  conviction  of  the  great 
advantage  of  a  careful  education,  suffice,  among 
us,  to  excite  all  parents  voluntarily  to  send  their 
children  to  school.     In  perfect  accordance  with 
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our  school  laws  it  is  considered  aa  equally  sinful 
to  withhold  nourishment  from  their  minds  as  from 
their  bodies.  If  we  duly  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  cavils  about  the  letter  fall  away;  but 
even  the  letter  has  had  a  wholesome  influence, 
and  without  the  appUcation  of  corporal  constraint, 
in  promoting  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the 
people. 

So  much  in  necessary  defence,  not  by  way  of 
accusation.  But  to  return  to  the  schools,  of 
which  the  report  of  a  ParUamentary  Committee 
on  the  State  of  Education  (1834)  gives  valuable 
information  :  it  is  founded  on  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  fifteen  hundred  overseers,  and  to 
which  they  replied,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
clergy  and  the  schoolmasters.  Most  of  the  schools 
belong  to  two  great  societies — the  National,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The 
bond  which  holds  them  together  is,  however,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  their  own  discretion,  and  the 
similarity  of  certain  principles  which  they  have 
adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  includes  neither 
dependence,  nor  superintendence,  nor  scientific 
direction,  nor  any  form,  or  positive  code  of  regu- 
lations. It  may  be  said  that  they  have  merely 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  Benedic- 
tine convents  in  the  middle  ages,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  great  congregations.  The  main 
difference  between  the  two  societies  is,  that  the 
National  receives  children  of  all  denominations, 
even  Jews ;  but  the  religious  instruction  is  given 
wholly  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  British  and  Foreign  Society, 
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on  the  other  hand,  gives  no  religious  instruction 
according  to  the  principles  of  any  one  denomi- 
nation, but  contents  itself  with  reading  and  ex- 
pounding suitable  portions  of  the  Bible.  The 
two  societies  have  lately  become  very  extensive, 
and  have  encouraged  arid  supported  those  who 
entered  by  little  presents.  But  with  this  wholly 
voluntary  attendance,  no  regular  system  for  fur- 
ther extension  can  be  prescribed  or  employed ; 
neither  are  there  any  satisfactory  institutions  fdr 
the  education  of  schoolmasters.  The  teachers 
sometimes  receive  a  small  salary,  and  sometimes 
have  only  voluntary  contributions  to  depend  on. 
There  is  very  rarely  any  permanent  endowment. 
The  British  Society,  in  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  has  adopted  respecting  religious 
instruction,  receives  no  assistance  or  support  from 
the  clergy,  and  even  for  the  National  schools  their 
co-operation  is  not  legally  enjoined,  but  is  wholly 
voliintary,  and  temporary.  One  party,  too,  as  I 
have  already  told  you,  look  upon  every  appropria- 
tion of  Church  property  to  educational  purposes 
as  a  secular  misapplication.  We  must  regard 
fevery  opinion  which  would  entirely  separate  these 
two  parts  of  intellectual  development  as,  at  the 
most,  anatomical  or  chemical,  but  certainly  not  as 
vital  and  life-giving.  If  we  hear  it  affirmed  that 
a  certain  number  of  canons  are  requisite  in  eveiy 
cathedral  to  promote  merely  the  scientific  culti- 
vation of  theology,  there  ought  surely  to  be 
(according  to  the  old  church  regulation)  one 
appointed  to  conduct  the  schools,  and,  like  the 
heads  of  our  seminaries,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
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tion  of  schoolmasters.  But  if  all  kinds  of  people 
spend  only  three^  or,  at  the  most,  six  months  in 
acquiring  such  an  education,  it  is  obvious  what  an 
inefficient  race  of  teachers  must  result  from  such 
a  system. 

As  the  number  of  day-schools  was  much  too 
small,  and  the  children  employed  for  six  days 
together  in  the  fields  and  manufactories,  unable  to 
attend  them,  the  idea  of  having  schools  on  Sun- 
days was  conceived.  These  Sunday-schools  have 
nearly  doubled  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
have  certainly  had  a  very  good  effect.  The  few 
hours,  however,  dedicated  to  learning,  are  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  more  comprehensive  and 
solid  school  education,  and  though  it  is  commend- 
able that  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  accept  no  remuneration,  they  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  unpractised,  and  not  properly  trained 
for  this  profession. 

I  find  it  stated  that  a  million  and  a  half  of 
children  attend  the  Sunday-schools ;  but  this  esti- 
mate does  not  rest  upon  any  accurate  information, 
and,  even  were  it  correct,  one  hundred  thousand 
Prussian  children  pass  more  hours  in  school  than 
the  million  and  a  half  of  Enoflish  children.  We 
have  also  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  defi- 
ciency of  all  these  establishments,  when  we  hear 
from  Mr.  Braidley,  that,  in  spite  of  the  instruct 
tion  given  gratis  on  Sunday,  there  are,  perhaps, 
fifteen  thousand  children  in  Manchester  alone 
that  do  not  go  to  school.  This  shows  us  the 
dark  side  of  the  factory  system,  which,  though  it 
may  spare  the  body«  overlooks  the  mind.    I  have 
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already  stated,  in  another  place,  why  the  humane 
law  for  factory  children  has  in  part  remained  a 
dead  letter.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to 
accomplish  on  Sundays  what  cannot  be  effected 
during  the  week.  Mr.  Braidley  wishes  for  some 
compulsory  means,  and  considers  them  to  be 
practicable.  Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  I 
cannot  decide ;  but  it  seems  to  be  absurd  to  fear 
that  every  interference  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
law  must  lead  to  the  despotism  of  the  ministers. 
They  would  not  be  able,  by  means  of  spelling, 
addition,  multiplication,  &c.,  to  introduce  a  new 
system,  reducing  Great  Britain  to  slavery.  Those 
who  relate  frightful  stories  of  these  hobgoblins, 
do  not,  however,  themselves  believe  them. 

Undoubtedly  much  more  might  be  done  for 
education  by  means  of  the  richly-endowed  schools, 
if  they  were  kept  in  activity  by  moderate  super- 
intendence, and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
All  these  defects  of  the  public  establishments  of 
education  give  birth  to  a  multitude  of  private 
boarding-schools.  These  are,  of  course,  still  less 
subject  to  any  inspection  or  control;  keeping 
school  is  considered  a  free  trade,  which  flourishes 
or  goes  to  ruin  according  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  master.  But  arguments  might  surely  b6 
alleged  to  show  why  the  schools  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  different  light  from  the  workshop  of 
a  shoemaker  or  tailor,  and  why  the  proof  of  a 
certain  ability  or  qualification  is  here  much  more 
necessary  than  in  other  cases.  Fiat  experimentum, 
say  they,  in  corpore  vili ;  but  here  the  experiments 
are  often  made  on  precious  bodies  and  souls,  that 
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is,  if  the  accusation  be  true,  that  in  boarding- 
schools  there  is  much  corporal  chastisement,  an4 
little  attention  to  moral  education.  At  all  events, 
those  who  set  up  such  schools,  in  the  absence  of 
regularly-endowed  foundations,  are  almost  com- 
pelled to  consider  pecuniary  advantage  as  a 
principal  object ;  and  thus  nearly  all  of  them  are 
exclusively  for  the  children  of  the  rich. 

Still  greater  complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
Gjonnasia,  especially  of  the  celebrated  Eton  Col- 
lege, than  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  my  business 
tantas  componere  Hies  ;  I  therefore  add  only  a  few 
words  on  this  subject.  The  censure  respects  the 
small  number  of  school  hours  (said  to  be  only 
eleven  in  the  week) — the  tyranny  which  the  elder 
scholars  practise,  in  a  scandalous  manner,  over 
the  younger  ones — th,e  excessive  exercise  of  mere 
memory — the  constant  assemblage  of  so  many 
scholars  in  one  hall,  which  causes  interruptions, 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  work  and 
think  in  quiet  retirement — the  partial  or  unequal 
treatment  of  the  rich  and  noble — the  corporal 
punishments,  till  the  pupils  have  risen  into  cer- 
tain classes,  and,  above  all,  the  limited  number 
of  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  antiquated  mode 
of  teaching. 

Many  of  these  grounds  of  complaint  have  been 
denied,  others  excused,  and  others  placed  in  a 
more  favourable  light ;  notwithstanding,  the  com- 
plainants persist  in  their  accusations,  and  say, 
laws  which  date  their  origin  from  the  year  1441 
require  to  be  essentially  changed;  a  corporal 
punishment  by  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  red- 
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procal  tyranny  of  the  scholars,  so  far  as  they  really 
take  place^  can  certainly  be  of  no  use  whatever. 
The  limited  proportion  of  hours  devoted  to  in- 
struction, the  very  many  scholars  studying  toge- 
ther, and  also  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers, 
do  not  seem  to  accord  together ;  and  a  greater 
number  of  hours  of  instruction,  given  to  all  to- 
gether, and  then  unrestrained,  independent  study, 
such  as  our  gymnasia  for  the  most  part  encou- 
rage, would  seem  to  be  a  better  plan.  With  the 
exception^  of  some  instruction  in  religion  and 
geography,  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  for  this,  say  their  accusers, 
neither  the  best  grammars,  nor  the  best  authors, 
are  made  use  of,  but  generally  only  fragments, 
selections,  and  those  not  even  according  to  tlie 
modem  readings.  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Po- 
lybius,  Livy,  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  are  not 
adopted;  and  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  and 
of  later  times,  as  well  as  modern  languages,  are 
not  even  thought  of.  So  much  the  more  time 
is  thrown  away  upon  the  antiquated  custom  of 
making  Latin  verses,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil 
are  not  a  little  vain  of  these  cold,  mechanical,  un- 
natural performances.  And  yet  how  very  few 
real  philologists  have  the  English  seminaries 
produced  during  the  last  centuries.  The  great 
attachment  which  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  at  Eton  continue  to  preserve  to  this  institu- 
tion is  no  proof  of  its  excellence.  Every  man 
recurs  with  predilection  to  the  days  of  his  youth, 
and  sometimes  with  the  greatest  fondness  to  what 
is  least  deserving  praise. 
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Without  doubt  the  instruction  given  in  the 
German  gymnasia  is  far  more    compreh^isiire 
and  varied  than  in  the  English,  although  it  would 
be  a  proof  that  we  were  retrograding,  were  we  to 
afi^m  them  to  be  quite  perfect,  and  without  de- 
fect.    They  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  entire 
conformity  with  the  wants  of  the  age   and  the 
demands  of  society;  and  the  preponderance  of 
that  school  of  philology  which  lays  the  chief  stress 
on  the  letter,  is  certainly  not  likely  to  have  an 
advantageous  influence  on  a  German  education 
in  the  nineteenth  century.    Many  teachers,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  would  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  not  unfrequently  degenerate 
into  exclusive  admiration  of  it — are  ignorant  of 
the  progressive    development    of  the    world — 
would,  in  their  folly,  mould  church  and  state  after 
the  institutions  of  Athens  or  Sparta,  and  implant 
in  the  minds  of  their  youthful  scholars  an  indif- 
ference to  present  reality,  and  the  existing  order 
of  things ;  a  course  which  is  attended  with  very 
pernicious  consequences. 

Nobody  can  approve  less  than  I  do  the  attacks 
made,  in  various  quarters,  on  antiquity  and  our 
classical  school  education.  Such  persons  would 
willingly  have  theological  treatises  read  in  the 
schools,  instead  of  Homer,  and  the  regulations 
for  the  police,  instead  of  Tacitus.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  would  reduce  these  attacks  to 
their  own  absurdity,  and  make  them  fall  harm- 
less to  the  ground,  many  persons  must  renounce 
their  arrogance,  as  if  they  were  bom  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  world,  because  they  correct  the 
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enr^ta  in  the  immortal  works  of  those  great 
masters.  He  who  admires  only  Greece  and 
Home,  or  only  the  middle  ages^  or  modem  times^ 
ifl  but  half  qualified  for  the  education  of  youth, 
for  understanding  public  affairs,  and  for  manage 
ing  the  affairs  of  life.  We  cannot  be  either 
Indians  or  Egyptians,  either  Greeks  or  Bomana : 
the  study  of  their  works  is  by  no  means  designed 
to  place  us  in  a  false  position  with  respect  ta 
the  claims  and  the  objects  of  our  own  times. 
Herodotus  was  the  more  of  a  Greek  because  he 
was  acquainted  with  Egypt;  the  Romans  ac- 
quired from  the  Greeks  a  clearer  view  of  their 
own  nature  and  destination ;  Dante,  led  by 
Virgil,  remained  a  Ghibelline  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  Petrarch  returned  to  Italy  fipom  Africa 
and  the  Scipios  {Italia  mia,  benche  il  parlare  sia 
indamo !)  ;  Camoens,  in  India,  celebrated  the 
triumphs  of  his  native  land;  and  in  proporticnx 
as  the  spirit  of  Demosthenes  inspired  him,  Burke 
felt  and  understood  his  duty  as  a  Briton. 

The  school  is  not  instituted  to  impose  a  nar- 
row-minded patriotism,  but  still  less  to  inspire  a 
superficial  cosmopolitism,  which  busies  itself  with 
everything  in  the  world,  rather  than  with  its 
own  undervalued  home,  or  with  the  nature,  the 
history,  and  the  institutions  of  its  own  country. 
Had  Lord  Brougham  known  anything  of  the 
nature  and  internal  regulations  of  our  schools^ 
he  would  rather  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
giving  a  friendly  warning  on  this  head,  instead  of 
a  rude  reproof. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  or 
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alluded  to,  we  may,  I  think,  deduce  the  following 
results,  or,  at  least,  set  up  the  following  theses 
for  further  disputation  : — 

1.  It  has  had  an  injurious  effect,  that  the 
government  and  the  legislature  do  not  pay  any 
regard  to  schools,  but  leave  everything  to  a 
voluntary  system,  which  has  been  so  zealously 
opposed  (and  with  justice),  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  apply  it  to  the  church. 

2.  Neither  the  number  of  schools,  nor  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  present  times. 

3.  There  is  an  immense  fund,  derived  from 
past  times,  and  destined  for  schools,  but  it  has 
by  no  means  been  always  applied  in  the  most 
judicious  manner. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  and  the  church  to 
take  care  of  the  schools,  though  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding may  differ,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  Scotch,  with  proportionably  inferior 
means,  have  effected  more  than  the  English. 
Every  village  has  its  own  school,  which  is  more 
numerously  and  generally  attended;  almost  all 
tlie  inhabitants  learn  to  read,  and  most  of  them  to 
write.  The  schoolmasters  are  chosen  by  the  land- 
owners and  clergy,  after  previous  examination, 
and  receive,  in  addition  to  a  fixed  salary,  from 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  two  shillings  per 
quarter  for  each  child.  ('  Report  on  Agriculture/ 
p.  130.)  Opposed  to  these  agreeable  testimonies, 
I  find  complaints,  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  averse  to  self-complacent  indolence,  and 
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would  urge  other  improvements.  (Hansard,  voL 
xxiv.  p.  514.)  The  schools^  they  affirm,  are 
scarcely  sufficient  in  the  country,  and  still  less  in 
the  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
population.  Thus,  in  Glasgow,  perhaps  only  one- 
fourteenth,  in  Perth,  one-fifteenth,  and  in  Aber- 
deen, one-twentyfifth  of  the  children  go  to  school;, 
and  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  Highlanders* 
there  are,  perhaps,  eighty- three  thousand  who  can- 
not read,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  who 
cannot  write.  There  is  also  a  want  of  institutions 
of  a  middle  class,  preparatory  for  the  university ; 
and  as  the  village- school  is  not  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  the  university  itself  improperly  sinks  to 
the  rank  of  a  school.  The  scholars  go  to  the 
university  when  they  are  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old,  are  there  prematurely  left  to  them- 
selves, and  oblige  the  teachers  to  treat  many  sub- 
jects in  a  manner  adapted  only  to  the  school. 
There  is  everywhere  a  want  of  superintendence 
and  control;  the  number  of  hours  of  attend- 
ance is  much  too  small,  and  the  vacations  take  up 
six  months  of  the  year. 

The  Scotch  universities  certainly  resemble  the 
German  more  than  the  English  do;  on  ihjB 
whole,  however,  the  preparation  of  the  youth  of 
our  country  in  the  gymnasia  is  far  more  solid 
and  comprehensive ;  and,  on  an  average,  our  stu*- 
dents  when  left  to  themselves  are  three  or  foujr 
years  older  than  the  Scotch.  Those  who  would 
foolishly  shorten  the  vacations  in  the  German 
universities  (especially  to  prevent  revolutionary 
intrigues)  would  be    frightened  at  the  Scotch 
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Tacationg,  which  are  twice  as  long ;  and  I  also^ 
though  for  other  reasons,  must  say  that  I  disap- 
prove it. 

The  appointment  to  offices  in  the  Scotch  nni- 
versities  is  made  by  the  city  magistrates,  or  by 
the  professors,  or  by  the  crown,  as  the  founder  of 
the  institution.  Each  of  these  modes  of  appoint- 
ment is  liable  to  some  objections.  The  magi- 
strates cannot  be  supposed  to  be  qualified  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  professors — the  body 
of  professors  has  other  motives  for  partiality,  and 
a  certain  tendency  may  be  imposed  by  supericnr 
authority,  from  abstract,  partial  views.  I  consider 
it  to  be  the  best  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fessors on  every  appointment,  but  to  place  the 
decision  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  authority. 
The  shame  of  proposing  improper  persons,  and 
rejecting  others  qualified  for  the  office,  will,  it 
may  be  hoped,  remove  the  defects  from  which 
every  external  form  is  not  wholly  exempt.  Our 
department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public 
instruction  has  certainly  taken  a  much  more  libe- 
ral position,  and  exercised  a  far  more  impartial, 
more  Christian  and  scientific  influence  on  our 
universities,  than  the  English  church  on  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  The  Scotch  universities 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, and  are  not  so  dependent  on  the  Presby- 
terianism  of  that  country,  as  the  English  univer- 
sities on  their  church.  But  as  no  examination 
and  change  of  the  statutes  had  taken  place  in 
Scotland  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  it 
was  natural  that  the  commissioners  appointed  in 
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1831  should  in  their  report  find  many  thingpi 
deserving  of  blame.  But  when  they  say  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  necessary  to  teach  history 
in  the  universities,  their  own  revisal  may  itself 
need  correction,  and  Lord  Brougham's  attack 
might  be  properly  diverted  from  the  governments 
of  the  continent,  and  the  proper  place  be  pointed 
out  to  him  for  his  vehement  comjdaints  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  history. 

The  fee  for  a  course  of  lectures  rises  from  two 
guineas  to  four  guineas,  and  the  income  of  the. 
professors  is  from  1132.  to  2213^  That  this  last 
highest  income  is  the  lot  of  the  Professor  of  Che^ 
mistry,  while  a  Professor  of  History  is  declared  to 
be  superfluous,  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  the 
times.  On  the  whole,  the  lists  of  lectures  in  the 
Scotch  universities  are  tax  less  ample  and  various 
than  those  of  Germany ;  and,  on  the  other  hand> 
many  compkints  made  there  are  also  apphcable 
to  us :  for  instance,  that  the  effect  of  all  the  in- 
struction in  the  university  is  not  so  great  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  that  the  students  are  indifferent  to 
certain  branches  of  science ;  that  the  certificates 
of  the  attendance  on  lectures  generally  prove 
nothing;  that  degrees  are  too  precipitately  con- 
ferred, &c. 

The  partiality,  nay  the  cruelty,  of  the  ruling 
English  Protestants  to  the  conquered  Catholic 
Irish  is  manifested,  as  in  everything  else,  in 
what  relates  to  education.  By  a  law  of  William- 
III.,  Protestant  education  alone  was  tolerated;  a 
Catholic  who  kept  a  school  was  liable  to  a  fine  of 
20/.  or  three  months*  imprisonment.    Thus  all 
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{Niblic  instruction  for  the  Cadiolics  ceased,  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  flourished,  and  the  object 
of  making  converts  to  Protestantism  completefy 
fcilcd.   Since  that  time  much  has  been  changed  for 
the  better ;  yet  how  much  partiality  and  intole- 
rance, how  many  subordinate  objects,  are  still  up- 
held, even  in  our  times,  under  the  pretext  of  Chris- 
tianity,  with  reference  to  churches  and  schools ! 
In  the  year  1828,  there  were  in  Ireland  about 
92,000  scholars  belonging    to  the  Established 
Church,  45,000  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  408,000 
to  the  Eoman  Catholics.     Eight-elevenths  of  the 
schools  had  been  undertaken  by  private  persons, 
without  the  interference  of  the  church  or  state, 
and  must  necessarily  demand  a  suitable  remu- 
neration for  the  instruction  given.    Three-fifths 
of  the  scholars  were  boys,  and  two-fifths  girls. 
Since  the  government  has  made  grants  to  sup- 
port the  schools  their  zeal  has  increased.    There 
were  applications  firom  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  for  12  schools ;  from  members  of 
the  Established  Church  and  Presbyterians,  for  2; 
irom  members  of  the  Established  Church,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Roman  Catholics,  for  104;  from 
Rresbyterians  and  Catholics,  for  7 ;  from  Presby- 
terians alone,  for  34 ;  from  Presbyterians  and  Ca- 
tholics, for  93 ;  and  from  Catholics  alone,  for  537 
schools. 

Hence  we  see  not  only  the  very  great  want  of 
schools,  but  also  the  goodwill  and  Christian  con- 
cord and  tolerance  which  prevail. 

The  last  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Ire- 
land furnishes  the  follomng  general  results : — 
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There  belong  to  theEsiablidied  Church  852,000 
members,  about  10  per  cent;  of  the  population ; 
Ptosbyterians,  642«000>  about  8  per  cent. ;  other 
Dttsenters^  21,000;  Boman  Catholics,  6,427,000, 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  EstaUished  Church  has  196  places  for 
religious  meetings  and  1338  churches;  the  Pres^ 
byterians,  452  churches;  other  Dissenters,  403; 
the  Eoman  Catholics,  2105. 

In  539  places  there  is  no  parsonage^house;  in 
839:  places  there  is  no  resident  clergyman ;  and 
157  places  have  no  divine  worship  at  all. 

There  appertain  to  the  Established  Church — 

Livings.  Number  of  th«  CoagwgaAion* 

41         with  Not  any. 


99 

•• 

1  to   20 

124 

.. 

20  ..   50 

160 

«« 

50  ..  100 

224 

*• 

100  ..  200 

286 

.  . 

200  ..  500 

209 

a  . 

500  ..  1000 

139 

•  a 

1000  ..  2000 

91 

*  * 

2000  ..  5000 

12 

.. 

above  5000 

There  is  matter  enough  in  these  few  figures  for; 
instructive  observation  and  salutary  resolves ;  and 
there  iiave  been  long  debates  in  Parliament,  for, 
many  days  and  nights,  on  this  subject.  1  coinfess 
(and  why  should  I  deny  it  ?)  that  it  gives  me  hut 
little  pleasure ;  I  miss  the  elevated  style  of  gene- 
rous bold  sincerity,  and  often  find,  or  feel  incom- 
pletenessy  secondary  views,  and  subordinate  ob- 
jects.     Some  thing'JB;  though  insignificant^  are 
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ostentatiouBly  put  forward;  and  others  thougk 
important^  are  passed  over.  Every  one  is  afiraiil. 
of  pronouncing  the  right  word ;  every  one  endea- 
vours to  get  something  out  of  his  adversary,  which, 
may  hring  the  small  majority  to  this  or  that  side, 
like  Phaedra  to  CEnome,  they  would  theu  cry  out 
to  him  who  spoke  the  truth, '' Thou saidst  it;  not 
I."  And  yet  every  unprejudiced  person  knew  the 
truth  long  before. 

The  commutation  of  tithes  and  the  application 
of  the  revenues  of  the  churchy  says  one  partyi  are 
difierent>  and  ought  to  be  separated,  for  a  more 
easy  arrangement,  and  legislation,  and  each  of 
these  subjects  should  be  treated  distinctly.  No 
one  would  object  to  these  and  similar  arguments 
for  the  management  of  affairs,  if  they  contained 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  But  the  main 
object  of  this  party,  which  it  does  not  avow,  is, — ^to 
quiet  the  people's  minds  by  a  tithe-law,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  arrangements ; 
or,  after  the  removal  of  that  crying  evil,  to  obtain 
a  majority  of  votes  for  the  rejection  of  the  second 
part  of  the  law,  when  brought  in  separately.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opposite  party  well  knows 
what  may  be  said,  on  the  score  of  form  and  mode  of 
proceeding,  against  the  union  of  the  two  halves ; 
and  knows  also  that  this  union  is  the  only  means 
to  get  at  and  overcome  the  other  abuses. 

In  the  same  manner,  there  is  a  want  of  sincerity 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  on  the  surplus  of 
the  church  revenue.  The  ministerial  party  repre- 
sent it  as  large  as  possible,  in  order  to  gain  votes 
in  favour  of  a  new  mode  of  appropriating  it;  the 
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Opposition^  on  the  other  hand,  deny  that  there  ia 
any  surplus,  in  order  to  prevent  strict  investiga* 
tion.  But,  if  it  is  so  certain  that  there  is  no  sur- 
plus, why  do  they  contend  against  inyestigation? 
-^why  do  they  at  once  represent  it  as  useless  ? 
They  ought  rather  to  require  and  encourage  it, 
in  order  to  make  their  victory  the  more  secure. 
Instead,  however,  of  entering  into  the  main  ques* 
tions,  they  find  fault  with  some  figures,  and 
prove,  what  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  there  are 
many  mistakes.  But  what  is  a  surplus,  and  what 
is  necessary  ?  K  a  bishop  receives  annually  10002. 
or  14,0002. ;  if  a  parish  priest  receives  20/.  or 
2001. ;  according  as  I  assume,  arbitrarily,  the  one 
or  the  other  statement,  I  come  to  very  different 
conclusions.  Surely  many  things  must  be  defec- 
tive, when  some  clergymen  receive  enormous 
incomes,  while  others  starve;  when  535  places 
have  no  parsonage-houses ;  when  339  places  have 
no  resident  clergymen ;  when  many  rectors  have 
no  congregations,  and  congregations  no  pastor. 

The  ministry  is  entirely  in  the  right  path  when 
it  desires  to  remedy  these  crying  abuses,  what- 
ever objections  may  be  made  to  some  of  its  pro- 
posals ;  but  the  ministry  does  not  venture  to  tell 
the  whole  truth.  It  pertinaciously  maintains  the 
existence  of  a  surplus,  because  it  will  not  propose 
any  other  source  of  revenue,  or  point  out  any 
other  means  of  support.  Now,  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  supposed  surplus  may  be  greatly  reduced, 
nay,  perhaps  wholly  absorbed,  by  a  more  equal 
distribution  among  the  Protestant  clergy.  But 
shall  nothing  more  be  done  ?    Shall  no  regard  be 
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had  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  in 
comparison  with  the  Protestant,  is  extremely  poor? 
Shall  it,  after  having  been  entirely  stripped,  be 
referred  to  the  voluntary  system,  which  is  justly 
considered  as  ruinous  to  Uic  English  Church? 
The  property  of  the  Protestant  Church  and 
schools,  and  the  established  application  of  it,  are, 
in  the  eyes  of  one  party,  inviolable  and  sacred; 
nay,  the  two  parts  are  so  arbitrarily  separated 
and  opposed,  that  the  school,  in  a  bad  sense,  is 
excluded  as  secular,  and  the  holder  of  a  living  as 
inviolate,  though  he  may  have  no  church  and  no 
parishioners.  Many  have  argued  themselves  into 
such  a  confusion  of  principles,  calculations,  asser- 
tions, and  denials — have  aimed  at  all  objects,  and 
talked  of  all  .things,  only  not  of  true  religion  uid 
genuine  Christianity.  Sons,  brothers,  cousins, 
church  livings,  money,  ministerial  places,  inspire 
too  many  orators,  and  not  the  highest  com- 
mand— charity  and  toleration.  Now  that  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  become  one  state,  and 
that,  politically  speaking,  all  opposition  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  is  removed,  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  church  and  schools  of 
the  former.  Prussia  has  not  only  asserted  this 
principle,  but  carried  it  into  execution :  hence 
there  is  peace  and  harmony  among  the  adherents 
of  all  religious  principles,  and  equal  love  for  the 
king,  the  government,  and  the  country. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 

Poflt-ofBce  Regulations — Jews — Money — Bank  of  England — 
Hampton  Court — ^Raphael**  Cartoons — Ancient  and  Modem 
Art — ^Xhe  Beautiful  and  the  Disagreeable — Religion  and  the 
Fine  Arts — British  Museum— Greek  Sculptures— Their  Per- 
fect Harmony — Italian  Opera — Mrs.  Austin — Departure  from 
London. 

LondoHf  26M  Jufy,  1835. 

The  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  olden  time 
must  acknowledge  the  improvement  of  Great 
Britain,  when  he  is  going  (as  I  am  now)  to  travel 
through  the  country.  Two  or  three  centuries 
ago>  it  would  have  taken  forty  weeks  to  visit  the 
places  which  I  shall  see  in  forty  days ;  in  which  I 
do  not  include  the  time  I  may  stay  at  any  place, 
but  merely  the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  travelling, 
and  of  the  means  of  reaching  certain  places  in  a 
short  time,  and  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  post  for  letters 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  year 
1635>  but  it  failed,  on  account  of  die  civil  wars. 
There  has  been  a  post-office  since  1657,  though 
the  first  rude  beginning  gave  no  presage  of  the 
extent  which  it  was  one  day  to  acquire ;  for  the 
number  of  letters  now  sent  every  week  from  Lon- 
don is  estimated  at  40,U00. 
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The  postage  of  a  single  letter  is — 

s,     d. 
For    15  English  miles    0    4 
30  „  0     5 

300  „  10 

600  „  13 

The  increase  of  the  rate  is,  therefore,  smaller 
in  proportion,  for  long  than  for  short  distances, 
not  to  deter  people  entirely  from  vmting,  or  at 
least  not  to  make  it  too  expensive.  The  postage 
on  a  letter  from  London  to  Prussia  is  Is,  Sd, 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  post-offices  in  1832 
were — 


London     .     .     .     . 

.  £628,000 

Birmingham  .    .     , 
Bristol 

28,000 
33,000 

Liverpool  .     .     . 
Manchester     .     .     . 

70,000 
52,000 

Sheffield    .     .     . 

11,000 

Edinburgh     .     .     , 
Glasgow    .     .     .     . 
Dublin       .     .     .     . 

42,000 

35,000 

.    101,000 

Leeds   .... 

20,000 

The  roads  have  improved  at  the  same  time  as 
the  post-office  regulations,  especially  since  certain 
sums  have  been  levied  for  this  object.  To  pro- 
mote the  making  of  roads  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  government  granted  half  the  expense, 
as  soon  as  the  landowners  engaged  to  defray  the 
other  half,  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
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London,  26lA  July,  1835. 

I  was  interrupted  yesterday,  and  could  not  re- 
turn to  my  usual  course.  At  length,  however,  the 
interruption  was  very  agreeable,  and  I  had  a  long 

discussion  with  Mr. about  the  state  of  the 

Jews  in  England.  He  was  very  glad  that  a  Jew 
had  lately  been  elected  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind. 
I  believe  that  the  indelible  character  of  the  Jews, 
which  has  been  as  often  a  subject  of  praise  as  of 
blame,  will  vanish  sooner  than  is  beUeved,  when 
the  legal  and  civil  regulations,  which  draw  so 
strict  a  line,  shall  be  abolished.  England  might, 
in  this  respect,  advance  more  rapidly  than  other 
countries,for  two  important  reasons  :  first,  because 
the  number  of  Jews  here  is,  in  proportion,  much 
smaller  than  in  most  of  the  continental  states; 
secondly,  because  the  immigration  by  sea  is  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties;  whereas,  for  in- 
stance, the  immigration  of  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  into  the  Prussian  states  is  but  too  easy.  On 
the  17th  April,  1833,  Mr.  Grant  brought  forward 
a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  emancipate 
the  Jews,  or  to  place  them  nearly  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Catholics ;  and  on  the  23rd  July 
his  proposals  were  adopted,  in  their  essential 
parts,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  to  fifty-two.  But  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
jected the  bill  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
four  to  fifty-four.  Among  other  speakers,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that  he  readily 
acknowledged  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Jews« 
but  he  thought  it  impossible  to  admit  persons  to 
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a  share  in  the  legislation  of  a  Christian  state,  so 
long  as  they  declared  Christ  to  be  an  impostor. 
Tlie  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  the  contrary,  voted 
for  the  bill,  observing,  that  after  such  an  emanci- 
pation of  the  Jews,  it  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  choice  of  the  Christians  whether  tliey  should 
have  any  share  in  public  affairs  or  not.     The 
smallness  of  their  number   does  away  with  all 
fear  of  excessive  influence ;  and  if  they,  being  in 
part  rich  people,  bear  a  great  share  of  the  public 
burthens,  it.  is  equitable  to  give  them  rights  in 
return.    Any  apprehensions  that  might  be  enter* 
tAined   for   the   church  might  be  removed  by 
special  enactments,  though  the  Jews  are  hardly 
more  hostile  to  the  church  than  Dissenters  and 
Catholics,  who  have  a  share  in  the  legislation* 
Besides,  the  Jews  have  no  inclination  to  make 
proselytes,  whereas  their  conversion  to  Christi* 
anity  will  certainly  be  facilitated  by  the  proposed 
measure.    Other  members  said.  Deists  and  Athe* 
ists  sit  in  Parliament,  and  the  Jews  can  judge. 
Christians  as  jurymen,  or  purchase  votes,  and 
send  members  to  Parliament.     Whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  on  the  subject,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that,  to  place  the  Jews  and  Chris* 
tians  on  an  equality  in  England  would  be  pre- 
mature, so  long  as  the  conservative  party  was  able 
to  hinder  the  establishment  of  perfect  equality 
between  the  Christians. 

It  would  be  an  easy  transition  firom  the  Jews 
to  the  theory  of  money,  though  I  am  not  awaie 
that  the  Christians  are  less  fond  of  it  than  the^ 
Jews.     Should  this,  however,  be  really  the  case. 
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the  reason  of  it  is  essentially  in  the  legislation, 
which  has  long  excluded  the  Jews  from  every 
other  laudable  pursuit,  and  left  only  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  as  the  sole  object  of  life.  When 
I  lately  told  a  rich  Christian  merchant,  in  a  few 
words,  what  I  had  done  in  the  State-Paper  Office, 
he  said — 'Now  pray  tell  me,  honestly,  whether 
there  is,  on  the  whole  continent,  a  single  pei'son 
who  cares  for  this  old  stuff.? '  '  When  I  return,'  I 
replied,  '  I  hope  I  shall  find  at  least  one  person 
who  has  this  extraordinary  taste.'  I  ought,  there- 
fore, to  leave  it  to  Jewish  and  Christian  capitalists 
to  speak  of  what  they  understand  better  than  I 
do ;  but  the  currency  and  banking  system  is  here, 
as  it  is  in  fact  everywhere,  an  affair  which,  in 
the  end,  affects  every  body,  and  of  which  every  one 
attempts  to  judge  in  his  own  way:  permit  me, 
therefore,  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  very  engaging  to  inquire,  by  the  aid  of 
history,  into  the  progress,  from  the  barter  of 
single  objects,  to  a  fixed  and  certain  standard,  to  a 
metallic  currency.  The  bank  circulation  afforded 
facilities  for  shortening  the  business  of  making 
payments,  and  for  saving  in  the  wear  of  the  coin. 
To  enlarge  the  circle,  banks  of  deposit,  and  paper 
<;urrency  were  introduced.  A  state  which  thinks 
that  it  can  increase  the  paper  currency,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  object  as  a  security  for  the  assignat 
or  bank-note,  is  certainly  in  the  way  to  unbounded 
confusion  in  the  finances,  and  to  the  overthrow  of 
all  the  relations  of  property ;  a  state  which  believes 
that  it  can  at  once  convert  paper  into  gold  is 
foolish  at  the  outset :  and  yet,  have  not  several  of 
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our  political  doctors  thought  that  it  was  mere 
perverseness  of  the  government  not  to  make 
the  bankrupt  landowners  suddenly  rich  by  a  pro- 
vincial paper  currency  ? — have  not  others  thought 
that  the  debts  of  the  state  might  be  paid  oflT, 
without  difficulty,  in  an  hour's  time,  by  the  issue 
of  a  new  paper  currency  ? 

But  setting  aside  these  absurd  fancies,  more 
(liflScult  questions  yet  remain.  For  instance, 
whether,  after  the  long  suspension  of  payments 
in  gold  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  return  to  the 
old  system,  so  long  announced,  and  at  length 
aecomplished,  had  a  salutary  or  a  ruinous  eff^? 
It  is  certain  that  no  state  can,  without  injury, 
entirely  separate  its  mode  of  payment,  for  a  long 
period,  from  the  metallic  currency,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  no  flourishing  commerce  can  be  carried 
on,  in  its  full  extent,  exclusively  in  specie.  The 
new  British  law  combines  both  laws,  by  making 
bank  notes  a  legal  tender,  only  not  by  the  bank 
itself.  The  transition  from  the  system  of  the 
entire  dispensing  with  specie  to  an  increased  use 
of  it,  was  attended  with  difficulties,  and  the  di- 
minished produce  of  the  American  mines  coin- 
ciding with  the  increased  demand  in  England, 
caused  a  change  of  prices,  with  great  loss  to 
many  persons.  The  crisis  was,  however,  inevit- 
able, and  had  by  no  means  so  great  an  effect  as  in 
most  of  the  continental  states.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  deduce  the  lower  or  higher  prices 
of  com,  manufactures,  wages,  &c.,  only  from  the 
deamess  or  cheapness  of  gold  or  silver.  Nay,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  quantity  of  the  current  coin  is  of 
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lees  importance  tban  the  rapidity  of  its  circula- 
^  tion,  and  the  art  of  settling  affairs  without  money^ 

-  namely,  by  counter  accounts.     The  whole  year 

r  would  not  suffice  to  reckon  up  in  shillings  the  reci* 

y  procal  clakns  which  are  established  or  effaced  on 

the  London  Exchange  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen. 
^  The  notion  that  metal  is  a  thing  of  special,  in- 

finitely greater  value  than  all  other  things  in  the 
^  world ;  that  it  is  the  object  of  legislation  to  pro* 

^  cure  an  abundance  of  it,  by  what  is  called  an  ad« 

^  vantageous  balance   of  trade, — ^this   notion  has 

^  been  sufficiently  refuted  in  theory ;   and  science, 

resting  on  this  point  of  Archimedes,  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  succeed  in  dethroning  the  practically 
absurd  prohibitive  system.  The  measure  (yards 
or  ells,  much  or  little  money)  is  easily  to  be  found 
as  soon  as  there  is  much  to  be  measiured.  Coin 
is  only  the  expression  of  the  agreement,  not  the 
payment  itself ;  on  the  contrary,  the  objects  of 
value  are  in  the  background,  and  must  far,  far 
exceed  the  quantity  of  the  metal,  in  order  to 
produce  real  activity  in  trade  and  commerce.  In 
the  long  run,  it  is  the  same  whether  we  measure 
by  the  yard  or  the  ell;  and  in  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  precious  metals,  those  classes  are  the  prin- 
cipal gainers  or  losers  for  whom  the  metals  are 
not  so  much  the  measure  as  the  object  of  their 
traffic.  He  who  has  -no  money,  and  no  other 
articles,  is  always  very  badly  off;  he  who  pos- 
sesses both  finds  a  compensation  in  the  double 
change  of  the  value  of  measure  and  the  thing 
measured;  he  who  possesses  only  one  of  the  two 
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generally  rejoices  in  silence  at  an  advantageous 
change,  and  vents  his  complaints  aloud  when  the 
change  is  to  his  disadvantage.  Merely  arith- 
metical considerations  of  figures  and  prices  are 
not  enough  to  enable  us  to  discern  and  to  esti- 
mate the  true  relations  of  social  intercourse. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  give  you 
even  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  an  account  of  its  mode  of 
transacting  business.  I  mean  only  to  contradict 
the  notion  of  its  being  unsafe,  through  its  con- 
nexion with  the  government ;  whereas,  from  this 
point  of  view,  which  is  perfectly  correct  for  Eng- 
land, its  safety  is  confirmed.  It  is  equally  erro- 
neous to  suppose  that  the  bank  issues  at  discre- 
tion as  many  notes  as  it  pleases ;  on  the  contrary^ 
the  mass  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  is  always  in 
exact  and  due  proportion  to  the  real  wants  and 
to  perfect  security.  This,  however,  can  by  no 
means  be  affirmed  of  all  the  country  banks.  In 
the  years  1814  to  1816,  for  instance,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  in  different  parts  of  England  fiuled, 
partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  unfortunate 
unforeseen  events,  but  principally  in  consequence 
of  imprudent  conduct  Though  the  legislation 
on  this  subject  has  been  improved,  persons  versed 
in  the  subject  affirm  that  much  more  might,  and 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  security  of  the  public. 
The  Scotch  country  banks,  by  more  prudent  regu- 
lations and  stricter  statutes,  have  happily  stood 
their  ground,  even  in  times  of  serious  commercial 
distress.   In  Scotland,  every  proprietor  in  a  bank 
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is  answerable  with  his  whole  property;  whereas 
the  English  law  leaves  a  possibility  to  withhold 
the  greater  part  of  it  from  the  creditors. 

Up  to  the  year  1769,  there  were  no  bank-notes 
in  England  of  a  less  value  than  20Z. ;  in  1793 
the  first  5/.  notes,  and  in  1797  the  first  2/.  notes 
were  issued.  Since  1821  none  have  been  issued 
under  5/. ;  while  in  Scotland  they  are  as  low  as 
2/.  The  Bank  of  England  allows  no  interest  for 
deposits :  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  from  2  to  2\  per 
cent.  The  savings-banks  pay,  for  the  most  part, 
from  3  to  4  per  cent.,  and  limit  the  sum  to  be 
deposited  in  one  year,  by  one  person,  to  30Z. ;  and 
the  whole  capital  to  bo  deposited  by  one  person 
to  be  150/.  These  rules  are,  if  not  injurious,  yet 
undoubtedly  easy  to  be  evaded,  if  it  should  appear 
advantageous  to  invest  large  sums  in  this  manner. 
If  you  are  curious  to  know  why  the  Scotch  bank- 
ing system  is  declared  by  competent  judges  to  be 
better  than  the  English,  you  may  read  their 
works.  I  have  already  ventured  to  speak  too 
long  of  these  things. 

L'mdm,  27th  Jw/y,  1835. 

On  one  of  the  finest  days  of  July,  I  accompanied 
my  firiend  Mr.  Waagen  to  Hampton  Court;  the 
road  to  which  lay  through  a  cheerful,  highly-cul- 
tivated country,  enlivened  with  a  gay  variety  of 
houses^  villas,  meadows,  trees  and  flowers.  The 
palace,  though  not  poetic  and  fantastic  like 
Windsor,  is,  both  in  its  internal  and  external  ap- 
pearance, more  striking  than  Buckingham  House. 
In  the  famous  Cartoons  of  Baphael,  this  palace 
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contains  a  treasure  equalled  only  by  the  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican.     We  had  the  choice    between 
attending  divine  service,  or  being  locked  up  for 
some  hours  in  this  sanctuary,  and  preferred  the 
latter :  the  longer  we  stayed,  the  more  deeply  we 
became  impressed  with  the  life  and  animation  of 
every  form.     After  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
after  the  most  barbarous  treatment,  and  placed 
in  an  extremely  unfavourable  light,  they  still  re- 
main seven  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  the  world.     It  is  in- 
conceivable  how  this  master  could  have  thought, 
felt,  and  executed  so  much  during  his  short  life. 
A  few  days  since,  I  was  dining  with  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  Mr.  Campbell,  when  a  gentleman  of  the 
party  wished  to  prove  that  education  alone  made 
a  man  what  he  was,  and  that  the  same  education 
would  always  produce  similar  results.     It  is  cer- 
tainly very  foolish  and  reprehensible,  when  men 
do  not  all  that  lies  in  their  power  for  their  fellow- « 
men,  or  if  education  be  neglected ;  but  we  have 
still  to  find  out  the  method,  or  rather,  we  never 
shall  find  it  out,  by  which  we  can  create  out  of 
nothing.     That   is  the    work    of    Omnipotence 
alone;  his  breath  animates,    (numine  afflatur), 
him    we   recognise    in    the    sublime    works    of 
Baphael,  Shakspeare,  Phidias,  and  other  kindred 
spirits.     Education  may  expel  the  ignoble  part^ 
raise  the  mind  to  a  medium  elevation,  and  give  it 
a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  consistency :  it 
can  form  men  after  its  image,  that  is  to  say,  after 
the  image  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  non  ex  qwms 
lignofii  Mercurius. 

When  I  read  the  history  of  the  creation,  and 
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Bee  what  God  performed  in  each  day  of  the  week, 
and  how  all  moves  and  expands,  how  all  that  is 
created  labours  in  its  contracted  sphere  of  life,  till 
it  again  falls  a  prey  to  death ;  when  I  so  consider 
the  creation  in  its  manifold  changes,  I  woiild  call 
all  this  the  content  of  the  working  days ;  but  on  the 
day  when  God,  as  the  scripture  says,  rested,  some 
single  points  of  light  seem  to  me  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  eternal  unbounded  fountain  of  his 
spirit,  in  order,  in  contradistinction  to  that  gigantic 
reality,  to  manifest  with  still  greater,  overwhelm- 
ing omnipotence  the  doctrine  of  mind. 

Homer,  Sophocles,  Plato,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Cervantes,  these  are  the  "  Sunday 
children  of  God*."  Perhaps  the  great  martyrs  rf 
the  church,  of  the  state,  and  of  science,  who'  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  reality  and  spirituality,  set 
themselves  the  greater,  the  more  difficult  problem ; 
but  as  God  alone  is  able  fully  to  solve  it,  as  its 
bearing  is  twofold,  as  its  light  comes  from  two^ 
sides,  these  men  are  always  judged  and  understood 
differently,  extolled  or  blamed :  thus  Aristotle,  De^ 
mosthenes,  Alexander  the  Great,  Gregory  VII.> 
Luther,  and  similar  minds.  Those  Sunday  children 
had  only  a  Sunday  life;  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
latter,  too,  rests  the  burden  of  earthly  days  of  work. 
It  is  chiefly  for  the  other  nullions  of  creatures  of 

^  The  Germans  grrefhe  name  of  Sunday  child  {Sontags  kmd) 
to  one  bom  on  a  Sunday,  and  particularly  on  one  of  those  which 
they  call  '*  golden  Sundays,"  i.  e.,  the  quatember  days.  Such  .a 
child,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superstiliousjis  able  to  discern  spirits, 
and  is  destined  to  be  peculiarly  happy.  Even  with  this  ezpli 
tion,  the  passage  seems  obscure. — Tratuktitr't  noU, 
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reality,  that  the  celebration  of  Sunday  was  insti- 
tuted, in  order  that  the  promised  land  of  the 
spirit  may  at  least  be  shown  to  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  their  sensual  self-sufficiency  be  dimi- 
nished. 

As  the  clock  struck^  several  hundreds  of  per- 
sons crowded  into  the  hall  of  the  Cartoons,  but 
they  hurried  past  \vithout  attending  to  them^  or  at 
most  cast  a  glance  at  the  new  engravings,  which 
do  not  express  the  character  of  the  works  half 
so  correctly,  as  the  old  ones,  which  hung  in  our 
room — ^in  particular,  instead  of  the  harmony  of 
light  and  shade,  a  harsh  false  contrast  is  intro- 
duced. As  a  painting,  the  Draught  of  Fishes 
seems  the  most  perfect ;  the  figures  and  the 
landscape  are  equally  admirable.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  barbarous  hands  have  cut  off  a  piece 
on  each  side,  because  the  picture  was  too  large 
to  fit  the' place  over  the  chimney.  They  all  hang 
too  high;  and,  for  some  incomprehensible  reason> 
the  upper  round  windows  in  this  apartment  are 
walled  up,  so  that  the  only  clear  light  is  reflected 
4]pwards,  from  the  pavement  of  the  court-yard. 

A  religion  which  (like  the  Indian)  buries  all 
sense  of  beauty  under  distorted  symbols,  or  (like 
Mahommedanism,  and  over-strained  Puritanism) 
will  not  allow  anything  spiritual  to  be  explsuned 
and  illustrated  by  the  visible  form,  are  both  in 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  and  the 
essence  of  religion  are  not  comprised  in  beauty 
alone,  for  then  the  Greeks  would  be  the  best 
teachers  of  religion. 

The  comic  is  a  natural  and  commendable  con« 
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trast  to  the  t^agic>  and  in  this  respect  the  Flemish 
painters  stand  so  high;  but  I  cannot  be  per* 
suaded  that,  in  the  domain  of  art>  ivhat  is  abso- 
lutely ygly  is  necessary,  as  a  contrast  to  beauty, 
or  indispensable  to  make  it  fully  perceptible. 
Hence  I  dislike  all  martyrdoms  (that  is,  the  re- 
presentation of  bodily  sufTerings} ;  but  few  cruci- 
fixions appear  to  me  tolerable,  and  even  the 
cripples,  beggars  and  demoniacs  in  the  pictmres  of 
Raphael,  the  most  amiable  of  all  painters,  are  for 
the  most  part  offensive  to  me.  I  am  obliged  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  my  understanding  to  calm  my 
immediate  feeUng,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  understanding  should  here  act  as  the  director 
of  the  feelings,  or  whether  the  feelings  arc  not 
better  qualified  to  lighten  the  abstract  under- 
standing, and  bring  it  back,  from  the  devious 
path  of  mere  reflection,  to  simple  beauty. 

Once  only  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  whole 
people,  as  it  seems,  knew,  recognised,  and  felt 
what  beauty  is — called  it  forth  by  some  magic 
power,  in  every  form,  and  separated  it  from  all 
heterogeneous  and  incongruous  parts.  In  other 
periods,  which  were  favourable  to  art,  only  some 
gifted  minds  penetrated  into  the  realms  of 
beauty,  while  the  majority  beheld  their  labours 
piore  with  astonishment,  than  as  being  themselves 
initiated ;  nay,  those  masters  themselves  did  not 
rule  in  perfect  Hberty,  but  were  fettcrqd  by  the 
demands  of  the  ignorant,  or  by  want  of  beauty  in 
the  subjects  which  they  treated. 

The  British  Museum  possesses,  in  the  Attic 
bas-reliefs,  the  works  from  Phigalia  and  from  the 
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Parthenon,  and  other  masterpieces,  a  treason 
of  the  noblest  productions  of  Greek  sculpture, 
which>  in  some  respects,  exceeds  even  the  Vatican, 
and  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  other  col- 
lection in  the  world.  When  I  contemplate  the 
sepulchral  monuments,  the  combats  of  the  Cen- 
taurs, Lapithae,  Amazons,  &c.,  where  terror,  pain, 
and  death  constantly  recur  in  the  most  various 
forms,  why  does  not  the  whole,  or  the  several 
parts,  make  the  least  unpleasant  impression? 
Why  do  the  eye,  the  heart,  and  the  head  remain 
in  constant  harmony?  Because  statuary  had 
risen  to  the  same  elevation  which  Aristotle  recog- 
nised in  the  Greek  tragedy.  In  Sophocles  the 
most  dreadfiil  is  softened— even  the  death  of 
OEdipus  at  Colonnae  is  but  a  gentle  departure^ 
and  the  grief  of  Hercules  is  ^inobled  by  his 
divine  nature.  So  every  Greek,  every  AmazoBi 
in  victory  as  in  death,  always  remains  dignified 
and  beautifuL  The  joy  is  never  savage  or  bar- 
barous; pain  never  distorted  and  brutish,  and 
even  in  death  I  recognise  a  consoKng  transition 
to  a  happier  state.  Compared  with  these  sublime 
productions  of  Greek  art,  the  Boman  is  not 
merely  technically  imperfect,  but  embued  with  a 
rudeness  of  feeling  which  it  is  impossible  to  miv- 
take ;  and  the  great  German  and  Italian  school  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  appears,  it  is 
true,  internally  impelled  by  Christianity  towards 
the  noblest  goal  of  humanity  and  of  art,  but  it 
has,  I  should  say,  unsuitably  introduced  the  doc^ 
trine  of  election  even  into  these  regions.  To 
the  beautiftd  forms  pardoned  by  God,  are  oppo/aei 
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the  ugly  bodies  of  the  non-elect ;  to  the  healthy, 
the  sick ;  to  the  blessed,  the  damned.  In  theo- 
logy, in  philosophy,  in  history,  this  dark  side  of 
existence  may  be  employed  at  pleasure,  but  when 
it  appears  in  art  I  feel  hurt  and  uncomfortable. 

This  caput  mortuum  may  be  wholly  separated; 
it  should  evaporate  and  become  invisible :  not  till 
this  is  accomplished  can  we  place  Christian  art 
above  Greek  art,  as  the  Christian  religion  above 
the  Greek  religion.  A  great  confusion  of  ideas 
still  prevails,  in  considering  and  judging  of  these 
things.  How  often  have  modern  works  of  art 
been  praised  in  reference  to  the  doctrine,  and 
ancient  works  reprobated  for  similar  reasons. 
But  the  demoniac  is  not  a  suitable  subject  for 
art,  merely  because  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible; 
or  a  Venus  a  subject  to  be  rejected,  because  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  has  ceased. 

Music,  without  discord,  is  unmeaning  and 
tedious,  and  painting  and  sculpture  likewise  need 
such  discords.  But  every  musical  discord  is  ne- 
cessarily resolved,  according  to  the  rules  of  art; 
while  painters  and  sculptors  often  leave  their  dis- 
sonances unresolved,  and  eternized  in  stone.  In 
every  discord  I  feel  its  transition  into  euphony; 
it  is  but  a  motion,  a  creation  of  harmony ;  but 
no  musician  would  ever  think  of  affirming,  that 
to  sing  out  of  tune  is  ever  permitted,  much  less 
that  it  is  necessary  in  his  art  The  combats  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae  display  a  chain  of  discords, 
which  originate,  advance,  and  develop  them- 
selves— one  could  set  them  to  music  without 
violating  the  rules  and  euphony  of  the  science. 
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But  were  we  to  attempt  a  similar  musical  traus- 
position  with  many  celebrated  statues^  we  should 
break  all  the  strings  of  the  instrument  by  the 
violence  of  the  effort. 

I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  favourite 
and  much-extolled  Italian  Opera.  Yet,  where* 
fore  ?  It  is  a  hot-house  plant,  altogether  alien 
to  the  English  soil,  and  merely  serves  to  prove 
that  the  English  are  very  rich^  and  can  pur« 
chase  and  command  what  they  please.  Thus 
they  pay  exorbitantly^  and  listen  throughout 
the  whole  year  to  two  or  three  operas,  by  the 
newest  undramatic  composers  of  Italy,  which  the 
singers  improve  upon,  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment;  and  yet  this  degenerate  style  is  to  real 
music  and  real  song,  what  the  Zuccheri  are  to 
Kaphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  appoggiature» 
shakes,  double  shakes,  and  roulades  of  the  Italians 
in  the  house,  are  translated^  by  the  girls  in  the 
lobbies,  into  English.  I  scarcely  know  where  I 
am  to  look  for  art  or  the  absence  of  it,  for  what  is 
serious  or  what  is  parody,  for  original  or  copy : 
if  the  one  did  not  belong  to  the  other,  were  not 
the  prelude  or  the  afterpiece  to  the  other,  why 
should  they  be  found  so  constantly  together,  and 
tolerated,  in  a  country  where  it  is  considered  sin« 
lUl  to  sing  a  note  on  a  Sunday,  or  to  dance  with 
a  modest  girl  in  respectable  company.  But  I 
break  off,  that  I  may  not  unite  against  me  powers 
otherwise  at  variance,  and  be  roughly  handled  in 
a  conflict  with  a  superior  force. 

You  have  so  often  heard  the  Tower  and  the 
Colosseum  described,  that  I  need  not  allude  to 
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them.  The  Panorama  of  London  in  the  latter  is 
excellent ;  yet  Satan  would  scarcely  have  chosen 
this  spot^  and  this  view  over  countless  roofs,  had 
he  desired  to  divert  us  from  heaven  by  the  beauty 
of  earth.  Mount  Rigi,  and  the  convent  of  the 
Camaldulensians  at  Naples — these  are  the  most 
glorious  spots  in  the  world,  but  where  Satan  can- 
not reign,  because  the  indescribable  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  scene  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  sacred  and  divine. 

The  Tower,  that  great  scaffold  of  bygone  ages, 
how  mild  and  humane  does  it  appear !  Its  for- 
mer laws,  engi'aven  with  the  sword,  now  very 
politely  inform  the  stranger,  that  there  is  no  de- 
sign of  taking  his  life,  but  merely  his  shillings. 

London,  29M  Juiy,  1835. 

I  am  so  occupied  with  my  departure,  which  is* 
fixed  for  the  day  after  to-morrow,  that  I  can 
scarcely  collect  my  thoughts  to  write  anything 
down. 

Mr.  P — t — r  has  most  obligingly  given  me  all 
the  necessary  information  for  my  journey,  and 
my  packet  of  letters  of  introduction  which  I  have 
received  from  various  parties  has  grown  so  large, 
that  1  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  deliver  and  profit 
by  all  during  my  short  trip. 

I  called  yesterday  on  Mrs.  Austin.  I  may 
congratulate  myself  that  she  has  consented  to 
translate  my  letters  on  England.  For  my  own 
sake,  I  requested  her  to  alter  and  omit  whatever 
she  might  thinlc  necessary  in  my  letters.  Many 
things  in  my  book  will  appear  dry  to  her,  yet  I 
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have  the  vanity  to  hope  that  I  shall  aometinjes 
coincide  with  her  in  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Should  I  be  deceived  in  this,  Ae  may  either 
leave  out  this  eiqpression,  or  correct  me  in  ml 
esEplanatory  note. 

LoHdmh  29M  Jaify,  1835. 

I  start  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  six»  and 
diall  reach  Nottingham  in  thirteen  hours.  For 
this  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
miles  I  am  to  pay  eighteen  shillings,  and  in- 
cluding fees>  I  supposQ»  about  twenty-one  shil- 
lings. The  outside  fare,  therefore,  is  cheaper,  and 
the  inside  dearer,  than  in  Germany ;  but  at  all 
events,  travelling  is  here  much  more 
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Eulof^ium  on  Englishmen — Stage-Coach — Journey  to  Notting^ 
ham — Character  of  the  Soenery — The  Mob  in  Nottingham- 
Attempt  on  Louis-Philip — Character  of  the  French — Their 
Legislation  —  Wakefield — Cotton  Factory — Sheffield — Leedi^ 
— Selby — York — Ripon. 

Ripmy  Sunday,  2mi  AugtuU 

I  CANi<iOT  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  Haringsdorf, 
a  remote  watering-place,  you  can  already  be  pro- 
vided, by  Haring's  exertions,  with  maps ;  though 
the  author  of  '  Walladmor'  and  of  the  'Castle  of 
A  valon'  ought,  above  all  things,  to  hang  up  a  map 
of  England  in  his  new  residence.  I  will  therefore 
conduct  you,  as  well  as  t  can,  though  by  a  very 
roundabout  way,  to  Sipon,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county  of  York. 

The  last  few  days  in  London  were,  of  course,  so 
AiUy  taken  up  with  other  matters,  that  study  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  I  had  not  even  time  to 
pay  the  most  necessary  visits.  Ab  I  have  neither 
leisure  nor  composure  to  enter  into  general  obser- 
vations on  London,  I  will  mention  only  (me  point, 
in  which  I  am  personally  concerned.  While 
many  complain  of  the  unsociableness  of  the  Eng- 
lish, I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  extol  their 
obligingness  and  readiness  to  do  service.  Much, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  depends  on  recom- 
mendation, but  certainly  not  all ;  for  some  per* 
sons,  to  whom  I  had  no  recommendation  what- 
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ever,  sbowed  me  almost  more  attention  than  any 
others. 

Mr.  T.,  for  example,  brought  me  several  letters 
late  in  the  evening  prior  to  my  departure ;  Mr« 

p r  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  me 

at  the  coach-office,  gave  me  several  most  usefiil 
little  maps,  and  drew  up  for  me  a  whole  sheet  fiiU 
of  minute  directions  for  my  journey,  and  came  to 
the  coach-office  at  six  o'clock  in  ihe  morning,  to 
tee  that  no  wrong  was  done  me  as  a  stranger.  I 
could  adduce  many  such  examples,  and  ask — 
Where  shall  we  find  people  so  ready  to  oblige  ? 

But  as  a  painting  without  shadow  is  defective^ 
and  as  I  see  a  land  of  injustice  to  the  Germans  in 
this  unrestricted  praise,  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
met  with  exceptions. 

With  B.  R  the  case  is  rather  different.  When 
a  man,  who  has  transacted  business  with  him  to 
the  amount  of  millions,  recommends  any  body, 
it  is  not  the  person  himself  who  is  recommended 
that  claims  attention,  but  mercantile  prudence 
prescribes  that  he  should  not  be  wholly  over- 
looked, and  that  letters  and  cards  repeatedly 
left  should  not  be  thrown  into  a  comer.  I  the 
less  expected  this,  as  I  have  found  another  branch 

of  the  same  family  in  P equally  obliging  and 

amiable.  However,  the  vast  number  of  persons 
daily  recommended  to  such  a  man,  the  total  dif- 
ference of  our  pursuits,  and  many  other  eircum* 
stances,  excuse  an  accidental  neglect,  or  give  a 
right  to  reject  the  multitude  of  such  claims. 

But  if  I  iiiyself  neutralize,  on  equitable  consi- 
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derations^  the  excq[>tions  which  I  promised  to 
allege,  the  rule  of  the  universal  kindness  and 
obligingness  of  the  English  remains  untouched. 
I  will  therefore,  in  the  third  example^  state  a  com«* 
plaint,  without  attempting  any  justification.  I 
was  desirous,  above  all  things,  of  becoming  acx 

quainted  with  L.  Br ,  and  with  this  view 

obtained  letters  of  introduction  from  a  celebrated 
diplomatist,  and  from  a  man  known  and  respected 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  know  that  the  latter 
had  spoken  of  me  in  too  favourable  a  manner ; 
but  letters  and  whole  batteries  of  calls  and  cards 
had  no  effect  whatever. 

You  exclaim — ^Where  is  the  account  of  your 
journey?  Have  I  promised  to  give  you  one? 
Besides,  if  I  mention  to  you  the  towns  through 
which  I  passed,  cannot  you  read  in  Spieker  s 
Travels  a  more  complete  account  of  everything 
remarkable  than  I  can  possibly  give  you  ?  I  will 
therefore  commence  with  some  general  observa- 
tions, which,  however,  are  derived  from  repeated 
experience.  I  now  proceed  to  the  manner  and 
the  inconveniences  of  the  mode  of  travolling. 

Outside  and  inside,  subject  and  object — ^these 
great  oppositcs^e  rendered  more  striking,  and 
are  more  felt  by  the  English  mode  of  travelling 
with  the  stage,  than  by  any  other  in  Europe.  It 
seems  that  the  outside  is  preferred,  as  is  fitting 
in  a  commercial  country ;  nay,  even  females  do 
not  hesitate  to  ascend  the  ladder,  and  take  their 
seats  on  the  outside,  at  the  risk  of  very  awkward 
exposure.  A  connoisseur  may  perhaps  think  this 
to  be  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  mode  of 
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travelling.  Many  EngHslinien  know  haw  to  al- 
lege abundance  of  arguments  in  &TOur,  not  only 
of  the  light  side^  but  also  of  the  dark  side,  just  as 
they  do  for  sinecures,  rotten  boroughS)  tom-laws» 
prohibitory  laws,  protecting  duties,  slavery,  esccln- 
sion  of  the  Dissenters  from  the  universities,  &c. 
Became  they  have  excellent  roads,  and  the  best 
horses,  and  travel  with  the  greatest  rapidity^ 
therefore,  their  stage-coaches  are  also  the  best 
built,  and  the  most  convenient;  the  two  things 
are  necessarily  connected,  and  the  one  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  other.  Becauw  there* 
were  corn-laws,  and  sinecures,  and  rotten  boroughs^ 
therefore  England  has  become  great,  &c.  If  we 
consider  this  method  of  combining  cause  and  ef- 
fect, we  might  (without  being  disposed  to  scepti- 
cism) at  length  deny  with  Hume  the  whole  law  rf' 
causality.  To  all  theories,  a  priori,  on  the  outside 
of  the  stage-coach,  I  oppose  the  bitter  experience, 
it  posteriori,  on  which  account  a  travelling  cusluon 
is,  in  England,  a  most  indispensable  article.  The 
tabula  rasa  of  the  wooden  seat  is  not  alone  inca- 
pable of  any  impression,  but  is  so  far  disposed  to 
the  fashionable  geological  theory  of  elevation,  as 
the  iron  bands  and  nails  project  from  it,  and  pro- 
duce a  philosophical  connexion  between  outside 
and  back-side,  wl^ich  may  be  explained  on  Lockers 
system,  but  rather  requires  stoic  resignation  than 
affords  epicurean  pleasure.  In  the  comer  seats 
you  are  actually  in  danger,  and  have,  therefore,  a 
natural  inclination,  nay,  almost  a  right,  to  lean 
upon  the  person  who  has  prudently  chosen  the 
centre  place.     You  may  also  think  yourself  lucky 
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when  you  can  lean  or  rest  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a- 
trunk ;  but  as  soon  as  my  back  began  to  ache  im. 
consequence,  I  fiuneied  myself  again  in  the  days  of 
mj  youth,  and  of  the  barbarous  Prussian  post- 
waggonsj  when  I  was  also  glad  to  find  some  trunk 
to  lean  upon.    At  a  yecy  small  expensCt  and  with 
a  very  trifling  increase  of  wdght>  all  this  might 
be  remedied,  and  will  be  remedied  in  England 
one  day.    The  new  Prussian  sti^-coaches  ase 
certainly  pr^erable  to  those  in  England,  whiles 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  boasted  of  in 
Prussia  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  EngUdi 
coaches.     Horses  and  roads  cannot  be  all  at  once 
improved  by  an  ordinance,  but  the  delay  at  every 
stage  is  an  abominable  abuse  among  us,  and 
ought  to  .be  remedied.     Why  do  the  Engliri^ 
take  hardly  two  minutes  to  change  horses,  and 
the  Prussians  at  least  five  times  as  much?    It  ia 
only  the  ennui,  hence  arising,  that  drives  the 
travellers  to  have  recourse  to  cofiee,  beer,  brandy, 
sausages,  and  such  other  palliatives.    If  in  Eng* 
land  the  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  beautiful 
horses,  the  elegant  harness,  the  smooth  roads,  the 
rapid  progress ;  in  Prussia,  to  the  security  of  the 
seat,  which  is  taken  and  numbered,  and  to  the 
coaches;  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  best  in 
France  ?     Without  all  doubt  the  bill  of  fare.     A 
Frenchman,  educated  in  the  art  of  eating,  would 
surely  have  been  horrified,  if  nothing  were  set 
before  him  for  his  dinner  but  roast  mutton  at  the 
top  of  the  table,  and  boiled  lamb  at  the  bottom. 
In  France  eating  and  drinking  has  become  a  re- 
fined enjoyment,  ennobled  by  art.     Nay,  they 
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sometimes  appear  to  travel  solely  for  the  pleasore^ 
of  eating,  and  sharpening  their  appetite. 

On  the  30th  of  July  I  travelliNl,  in  one  day, 
124  English  miles  to  Nottingham,  on  the  Slst  to 
Wakefield,  on  the  1st  of  August,  to  this  town. 
The  character  of  the  whole  country  is  by  no 
means  so  picturesque,  fantastic,  or  sublime,  a»* 
many  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  agreeaUe,  and,  in  some 
parts,  diversified.  Everywhere  are  proofs  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  and  of  flourishing  agricul^ 
lure :  wheat  and  barley  predominant,  scarcely 
any  rye ;  potatoes  and  turnips  of  all  kinds,  in 
almost  equal  proportions ;  and  not  a  little  clover 
and  pasture  fields.  The  diversity,  already  men- 
tioned, the  charm  of  the  scenery,  principally- 
arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  several 
divisions  of  the  country  (t.  e.  the  fields)  are  by 
no  means  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  ex- 
tremely seldom  long  and  narrow.  Every  field  is 
inclosed  with  green  hedges,  and  the  trees  are  so- 
numerous,  scattered  in  such  various  groups  over 
the  fields  and  meadows,  that  England  is  not,  in- 
deed, the  country  in  the  world  richest  in  forests, 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  abounding  in  trees.  How 
dreary  and  monotonous  are  the  treeless,  hedge- 
less  roads  of  the  celebrated  Magdeburg,  com- 
pared with  this  variegated  landscape  of  inclo* 
sures,  hedges,  trees,  corn-fields,  and  pastures  I 
I  do  not  exaggerate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am 
below  the  mark,  when  I  assert  that  we  can  over- 
look, on  each  side  of  the  road,  a  five-fold  length 
of  verdant  hedging :  if,  in  a  distance  of  fifty 
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mhs,  five  hundred^  on  both  sides,  axe  planted  with 
hedges,  this  is  purely  a  proof  of  industry,  capital, 
and  an  attention  to  elegance  and  beauty,  which 
we  do  not  always  find  united  with  them.  Wo 
often  boast  of  our  avenues,  but,  instead  of  these- 
long,  tedious,  uniform,  prosaic,  parallel  lines,  I. 
here  find  the  most  manifold  and  charming  diver* 
sity.  I  never  could  have  supposed  it  possible  that 
such  simple  elements  as  tree  and  bush  could  pro- 
duce as  much  variety  as  a  kaleidoscope.  YHiat  I 
see  reminds  me  of  some  portions  of  the  Goldenaa 
of  Anhalt,  of  Lower  Silesia,  only  that  these  highly* 
cultivated  plains  are  infinitely  more  extensive  in 
England.  The  whole  country  has  the  appearance 
of  an  agricultural  garden ;  and,  though  individual 
fanners  and  land-owners  may,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  be  in  bad  circumstances,  yet  tlie  soil 
proves  a  carefiil  cultivation^  and  must  bring  them 
large  returns. 

The  Englishman  of  rank  has  a  greater  regard 
to  his  comfort  at  his  country-house  than  in  Lon- 
don ;  a  rout  in  town  can  scarcely  be  so  congenial 
to  the  mind,  so  comfortable,  as  the  pleasures  which 
nature  here  ofiers.  This  two-fold  kind  of  life  in 
town  and  country,  united  with  the  varied  and  pe« 
culiar  activity,  must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
mind  and  body,  and  is  altogether  different  from 
the  hankering  after  summer  villas,  with  which 
dull  sort  of  poetry  many  among  us  endeavour  to 
banish  their  mental  tedium. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  saw,  at  Nottingham, 
the  remains  of  tlic  castle,  finely  situated  on  a 
rock,  which  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  populace. 
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It  may  lead  the  English  to  humility,  that  if  thej 
are  very  Httle  threatened  with  danger  from  with- 
out, it  may  manifest  itself  with  double  force  and 
destructive  power  at  home.     No  people  is  desti* 
tute  of  some  internal  seeds  of  depravity,  but  if 
their    growth  is  not  checked  in  this  fortunate 
ishtnd,  the  guilt  and  the  punishment  would  be 
doubly  great.     Momentary  want  of  employment, 
loo  striking  contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  mis- 
taken notions  of  the  effects  of  machinery,  excited 
the  populace  some  years  ago.     But  it  was  only 
the  populace  who  were  inflamed  to  madness,  and 
the  disorder  passed  over  with  the  occasion,  and 
by  proper  management.     But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  unhappy  nation  which,  for  five  and  forty 
years  has  been  seeking  for  liberty  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  by  every  means,  only  not  by  modera- 
tion, contentedness,  and  humility ! 

Even  the  boldest  adherent  of  the  superficial 
Utilitarian  doctrine  here  would  shrink  with  hor- 
ror at  such  a  wholesale,  indiscriminate  attempt 
at  murder  as  that  upon  Louis-Philip ;  compared 
with  these  cold-blooded,  calculating  wretches, 
Clement  and  HavaiUac  appear  to  me  almost  like 
innocent,  misguided  children.  Is  this  the  fruit 
of  the  pretended  highest  civilization,  to  trample 
at  once  under  foot  the  commands  of  nature,  of 
the  mind,  and  of  revelation,  and  to  trust  only  to 
a  redemption  through  Satan.  I  would  most  wil* 
lingly  admit  the  excuse,  and  persuade  myself  of 
its  vaUdity,  that  this  is  but  an  isolated  attempt, 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  nation,  civiUzatioa, 
inchnation,   &c.     But    the    contrary   conviction 
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&Tces  itself  upon  me  agamst  my  wilL  Where 
poets,  who  ought  to  purify  and  ennoble  our 
earthly  existence^  find  their  highest  {Measure  in 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  everything  that  is  base 
and  vile ;  where  the  stage  becomes  the  school  foe 
ma,  must  not  such  practice  result,  in  the  end^ 
from  such  a  theory.  And  can  religion  have  a 
salutary  e&ct,  when  the  one  party  considers  the 
Jesuitical  Monte  Bouge  as  the  only  true  Zion^. 
and  the  other  makes  Lalande  a  saint,  because  he 
denied  everything  holy.  Many  (how  could  & 
man  doubt  it)  follow  better  paths,  but  their  intel- 
lectual electricity  seems  to  be  exhausted,  and  a 
proces  monsire  will  not  suffice  to  subdue  and  kill 
such  adversaries. 

The  ordinances  of  the  year  1830  were  certain^ 
injudicious,  nay,  unjust.  But  what  has  proceeded: 
from  the  boundless  joy,  the  arrogant  self-confi- 
dence, the  extravagant  hopes?  Peace  was  pre- 
served, but  more  from  fear  than  fit>m  love  of 
peace,  and  more  through  the  king  of  Prussia  than 
because  a.  convictkm  of  the  necessary  indepen- 
dence of  nations  had  taken  root  among  the 
French.  May  God  make  things  better  both  in 
the  east  and  die  wed !  But  in  these  precious  fiw 
years  has  one  single,  great,  and  salutary  law 
been  passed  ?  a  measure  truly  reheving  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  world,  adopted  or  carried  into  effect 
in  France  ? — ^No.  The  public  debt  and  standinj^ 
army  have  been  increased;  the  taxes  in  no  esseik- 
tial  point  diminished^  the  monopoly  of  the  rich 
maintained,  from  military  service  down  to  the  mar 
vufacture  of  sugar;  vain  declamations  about  oofr* 
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ittopolitism-^with  the  prohibitory  syston ;  akiTeft 
instead  of  independent,  and  yet  obedi^at  civil 
officcnrs,  an  inflammatory  fever  in  Paris,  and  « 
shivering  fit  in  the  provinces  and  towns^  which 
are  deprived  of  all  rights  and  independence. 

God  knows  the  future  destinies  of  France  and 
Snghmd, — and  not  I,  or  any  other  man,  becausQ 
he  reads  the  newspapers.  Some  persons  point 
out  resemblances  between  the  two  countries,  but 
I  will  oppose  them  with  differences,  and  hope  to 
bavethe  better  of  the  argument.  Siohelieusaad^ 
'f  The  French  wanted  a  plomb,*'  the  English  had, 
perhaps,  too  much ;  and  this  gigantic  ship,  whidi 
boldly  traverses  the  ocean  of  history*  still  pos*. 
Besses  so  much  genuine  living  balkst  of  mind 
and  heart,  that  it  will  certainly  not  so  easily  upset 
and  sink,  because  some  political  adventurers 
damber  up  the  mast,  and  waving  their  colours^ 
dream  of  an  El  Dorado,  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  where  they  would  cast  anchor. 

But  this  saying  of  Bichelieu  may  be  ^iplaiiie^ 
or  interpreted  in  another  manner,  if  we  are  to. 
understand  by  it  the  faculty  or  tendency  ta  re* 
main  unalt^ably  in  one  and  the  same  position 
or  course ;  the  French  are  certainly  more  desti* 
tute  of  this  a  pUmb  than  any  other  people  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have,  more 
than  any  nation,  the  aplomb  of  the  cork  tumblers 
with  whkh  children  amuse  themselves.  You  may 
throw  them  down,  push,  roll,  or  set  them  on  thete 
head,  they  immediately  rise  and  stand  on  theic 
feet,  and  defeat  all  attacks  in  the  same  manner. 
A  German  stands  firm  and  sure,  but  having  the 
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eentre  of  gravity  in  his  heart ;  if  he  is  once  thrown 
iovm,  he  is  a  long  time  insensible^  and  scarcely 
mores^  while  the  French  merrily  dance  around  and 
spring  over  him.  But  if  the  seven  sleepers  awake» 
as  in  the  year  18i3>  they  laiow  how  to  shake  off 
these  foreign  tumhlers.  Daru  replied  to  the 
Prussian  deputies  who  complained  of  intdei^able 
oppression^  "  You  do  not  know  what  a  people 
and  a  country  can  bear  and  endure."  The  French 
themselves  are  certainly  the  best  proof  of  this ; 
but  how  long  did  the  impotency  of  the  Germans 
cdntinuc  after  the  barbarous  period  of  their  Thirty 
years'  war  ?  May  the  French  not  argue  them* 
sdves  into  a  similar  state  of  impotency  i 

England  has  carried  on  war  for  many  years^ 
but  it  has  had  no  war  in  its  own  country ;  this  is 
a  main  cause  of  its  civilization  and  improvement. 
What  are  all  taxes  to  the  oppressive  and  tor- 
menting burden  of  lodging  foreign^  insolent  sol- 
diers ?  It  is  happy  when  a  nation  understands 
how  to  profit  by  this  purgatory,  to  effect  its  re- 
generation, and  does  not,  by  cowardly  submission, 
fell  a  prey  to  death. 

In  the  course  of  my  journey,  I  looked  around 
with  the  greatest  attention  for  symptoms  of  de« 
cline;  and  saw  here  and  there,  perhaps,  some 
broken  window,  or  a  gate  off  the  hinges — ^but 
scarcely  so  often  as  the  artist  desires  for  the 
picturesque.  On  the  whole,  I  beheld  every 
where  careful  husbandry,  order,  improvements, 
new  houses,  neat  gardens,  &c.  The  smallev 
towns,  doubtless,  contain  much  sufemg,  but 
they,  too,  are  evidently  improving :  when  i  «e^ 
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aew  gas  works,  new  roads,  and  the  streets  watered 
to  lay  the  dust,  I  have  surely  as  much  reason  t& 
infer  general  prosperity  and  comfort,  as  Cobbett 
had  to  prophesy  the  ruin  of  England,  because  he 
happened  to  meet  with  a  dilapidated  dog-kennd. 

Sheffield  and  Leeds  showed  the  greatest  and 
iBOst  rapid  rise.  Yet  the  impression,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  pleasing  and  agreeable,  as  these 
enlargements  and  improvements  were  the  result 
of  the  immediate  wants  and  objects  of  individuals. 
We  therefore  rarely  trace  any  comprehensive 
plan,  any  attention  to  general  convenience,  or  to 
beauty  and  architectonic  art.  Capital  is  employed 
solely  in  the  creation  of  new  capital.  What  is  not 
calcnlated  to  promote  this  end  is  regarded  as 
useless  and  superfluous.  It  is  with  a  far  dif- 
ferent view  that  the  west  side  of  London  has  been 
enlarged. 

I  stayed  in  Wakefield  the  Slst  of  July  and 
the  1st  of  August  I  had  become  acquainted  in 
London  with  Mr.  S ,  the  vicar  of  Wake- 
field, and  had  besides  resolved  occasionally  to 
pass  a  night  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  in 
order  to  make  myself,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
quainted with  the  difference  which  exists  between 
them  and  larger  cities.  The  gooseberry  wine 
maintained  its  old  character  at  Mr.  S— — *s,  and 
in  a  future  edition  of  the  novel,  honourable  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  excellent  beer  and 

beef-steaks  of  the  hospitable  family.   Mr.  S 

took  me  to  a  manufactory,  but  the  proprietor 
must  soon  have  perceived  that  I  was  not  a  person 
to  spy  oat  the  mysteries  of  the  art,  for  my  atten^ 
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tion  was  excited  by  the  great  number  of  the  girls 
at  work.  None  of  their  labours  were  hard^  none 
were  forced  to  constrained  positions ;  the  rooim 
was  lofty,  and  the  air  was  pure,  and,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  they  had  plump  rosy  cheeks,  and 
fat  arms,  and  looked  in  much  better  health  than 
I  expected,  after  the  accounts  I  had  heard.  I 
found  but  one  inconvenience,  which  I  had  never 
heard  mentioned,  the  noise  of  the  looms  and 
machinery. 

From  the  factory  we  proceeded  to  the  prison, 
built  on  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Bentham  and  Pytha- 
goras. The  former  contrives  the  arrangements 
like  a  great  cobweb,  in  the  centre  of  which  sits 
the  vigilant  superintendent,  a  mere  abstract  idea, 
for  he  neither  can,  nor  will,  constantly  look  out 
from  his  central  position,  because  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  he  should  do  so.  This 
first  error  gives  rise  to  the  erection  of  an  immense 
number  of  useless  walls  and  divisions ;  a  prison 
neatly  plaited  like  an  antique  ruff.  With  an 
eighth  part  of  the  cost  and  materials,  all  the  essen- 
tial objects  of  such  a  building  might  be  attained. 
Bentham  was  certainly  no  philosopher,  in  thq 
higher  scientific  sense  of  the  word;  but  here  I 
cannot  even  discover  a  correct  or  judicious 
practice. 

The  Pythagorean  system  of  silence  has  also 
been  introduced  into  this  prison.  I  have  already 
directed  your  attention  to  the  good  effects  pro- 
duced by  it.  But  if  the  punishments  already 
annexed  to  certain  crimes  were  severe  enough, 
they  appear  to  me.too  rig;ofotts  with  this  great 
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additional  severity.  But  if  the  new  standard  is 
the  correct  oiie,  the  former  was  too  mild  and  too 
short.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  in- 
novation, said  a  lawyer  to  ine^  for  the  culprit 
knows  the  condition^  and  aceepts  it.  So>  also,  he 
formerly  accepted  torture,  and  yet  no  one  can 
deny  its  barbarism  and  injustice.  The  scandal 
of  improper  conversation  can  be  checked,  without 
|>rohibiting  every  sound  to  those  who  are  shut  up 
in  solitary  cells.  A  bird  which  was  singing  in  its 
cage  seemed  to  me  the  only  free  being  within  this 
labyrinth  of  walls.  My  feelings  are  wounded  by 
this  perfect  muteness — this  measuring  of  morality 
according  to  the  standard  of  unbroken  silence^- 
and  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  regain  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  to-day. 

From  Wakefield  I  proceeded  to  Leeds,  but  did 
not  make  a  long  stay,  as  I  wished  to  go  by  the 
rail-road  to  Selby;  but  here,  even,  the  steam- 
engine  rests  on  Sundays:  I  had,  therefore,  no 
alternative  between  setting  out  on  Saturday  or 
waiting  till  Monday. 

In  front  stands  the  fiery  dragon,  groaning, 
snorting,  and  foaming  till  the  twenty  carriages 
are  lashed  to  his  tail ;  when  he  sets  forward  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  rapidity  over  the  horizontal 
plane.  Mountains  have  been  levelled,  valleys 
raised,  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  vaulted  tunnel 
the  dragon  throws  out  fire  and  flames.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  force,  and  all  the  noise,  one 
man  guides  the  monster  at  his  will. 

From  Selby  I  went  to  York.  The  cathedral  is 
magnificent,  but  less  beautiful  than  those  which 
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have  pointed  spires.  Within  were  great  pre- 
parations for  the  approaching  musical  festival. 
The  painted  windows,  inferior  to  those  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  monuments  for  the  most  part 
without  merit  as  works  of  art. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Bipon.  I  was 
obliged  to  rest  for  one  day,  for  the  wind,  heat, 
and  dust  on  the  road  had  so  heated  my  blood, 
and  blistered  my  face,  that,  without  any  additional 
paint,  I  might  have  acted  the  part  of  Zamiel  with 
great  effect.  In  the  inn,  however,  I  found  a  man 
whose  face  glowed  still  more  than  mine,  which  not 
a  little  consoled  me. 
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Edimhur^  Jygmi  7tk,  J835. 

While  taking  an  evening  walk  in  the  neigfibour- 
hood  of  Ripon,  a  man  called  after  me — ''  Go  a 
hundred  steps  farther,  and  you  will  have  a  fine 
prospect :"  he  was  right ;  and  I  learned  in  conver- 
sation that  he  was  a  native  of  Belgium,  but  had 
been  long  settled  and  married  in  England.  On 
this  and  the  following  day,  when  I  drank  tea  in  the 

cheerful  family  of  Mr.  H ,  he  very  kindly 

took  me  to  see  all  the  curiosities  of  the  place : 
he  told  me  that  the  greater  part  of  the  neiglibour- 
ing  commons  had  been  converted  into  gardens 
(chiefly  by  his  exertions),  and  that  Ripon  had 
advanced  in  proportion  with  the  larger  towns  :  this 
is  another  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  and  of  my 
hopes  for  the  future. 

On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  August,  I  walked  into 
the  church.  Divine  service,  as  performed  in  the 
smaller  towns,  is  more  marked  and  peculiar.  I 
found  the  liturgy,  as  in  other  places,  too  long, 
and  too  full  of  repetitions  and  similarities ;  yet 
how  sublime  and  animating  are  tliose  simple 
musical  responses,  the  Gloria  patria,  and  Amen, — 
compared  with  all  the  shakes  and  turns  that  are 
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now  called  music,  but  arc  in  reality  only  calculated 
to  tickle  the  ear.  The  sermon  was  plain  and  sen- 
sible,  but  directed  against  Borne  and  Catholicism, 
in  a  manner  wc  are  no  longer  accustomed  to  in 
Prussia,  and  which  will  gradually  disappear,  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  Christian  charity  in 
both  parties.  Not  but  that  there  is  a  v^y  im- 
portant difference,  only  the  mode  of  expounding 
it,  and  of  exploring  and  spreading  the  truth,  may 
be  united  either  with  un-Christian  acrimony  or 
with  Christian  charity. 

I  find  occasion  to  observe  that  practical  intel- 
lectual education  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  among 
us,  but  positive  knowledge  less;  and  yet  the 
object  is  not  attained  till  both  are  combined  in 
due  proportion.  Thus  a  person  of  the  inferior 
class  talked  very  sensibly  about  religion  and 
religious  toleration,  but  was  so  unaoquainted  with 
the  difference  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  that, 
under  other  circumstances^  I  might  have  taken  it 
for  a  satire  on  the  too  close  connexion  between 
those  two  States.  A  young  lady,  who  spoke  very 
well,  asked  me  if  Napoleon  was  still  alive?  I 
found  this  innocence,  or  indifference  to  the  tree  of 
knowledge  almost  laudable,  but  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  she  went  on  to  inquire  whether  I 
had  come  overland  from  Berlin  to  England. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  I  fulfilled,  far  from  our 
country,  my  most  imperative  duty,  and  gratefully 
remembered  our  king.  There  are  in  the  history 
of  the  world  so  many  celebrated  names,  from 
whose  glory,  however,  every  century  takes  some- 
thing away,  because  the  business  of  their  life 
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was  only  destruction.  This  idolatry,  paid  to  the 
destroying  divinities  of  the  earth,  ought  to  be 
combated  by  every  means,  and  to  be  rooted  out. 
The  true  gardener  is  not  he  who  cuts  doTm  tlic 
sound  tree,  and  burns  it  for  fuel,  but  he  who  sows» 
plants,  waters,  grafts,  destroys  vermin,  lops  off 
dead  branches,  &c.  The  tree  falls  with  a  crash 
to  the  ground,  beats  down  everything  in  its  way ; 
and  this  kind  of  history,  calculated  for  effect,  *has 
been  extolled,  not  only  by  the  stupified  and 
amazed  spectators,  but  by  authors  who  are  called 
philosophical  and  liberal.  In  the  histories  of  the 
French  Revolution  which  are  the  most  read  and 
recommended,  the  mild  and  benevolent  Louis 
XVI.  is  censured,  and  his  morality  at  the  most 
passed  over  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  of 
no  importance;  but  as  soon  as  Murat,  Robe- 
spierre, or  other  dragons  of  the  New  Babel  appear 
in  the  field,  the  knee  is  bowed,  and  the  torrent  of 
hellfire  is  recommended  as  an  admirable  means 
for  purifying  the  air. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  Prussia  has  proceeded 
in  a  course  of  unintemipted  active  development. 
The  advocates  of  false  stability  have  never  been 
able  to  persuade  the  king  to  stand  still,  nor  the 
panegyrists  of  foreign  institutions  to  proceed  with 
revolutionary  rapidity.  To  have  found  this  mean 
direction,  this  diagonal  between  the  opposed 
powers  which  move  the  world,  is  the  merit  of  the 
king  and  of  his  faithful  servants.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  one  "of  those  powers  prevail  alone 
Prussia  goes  to  ruin.  From  this  God  will  pre- 
serve us,  under  Frederic  William  III.,  and  his 
successor. 
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llicrc  arc  many  external  indices  iu  the  pliysi- 
ognomy  of  public  law,  from  which  various  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn  respecting  its  nature:  in 
flngland,  for  instance^  the  landed  and  the  monied 
interest^  an  established  and  a  dissenting  church, 
&c. ;  in  France  there  are  not  merely  two  sidcSj 
but  even  two  centres,  with  rotations  round  each 
centre,  which  renders  political  calculations  more 
complex,  and  leads  to  greater  confusion  and 
anomalies,  than  if  we  would  calculate  the  orbit$ 
of  the  suns  and  planets  according  to  the  Ptole« 
maic  or  Tychonic  systems. 

We  have  nothing  of  the  kind — we  have  nothing 
to  oppose  to  such  superabundant  political  wealth, 
except,  perhaps,  a  mere  word,  or  a  mere  play  on 
words.  But  this  we  have  alone,  and  he  who  is 
able  properly  to  explain  and  to  animate  it,  who 
has  thoroughly  thought  and  felt  it,  has,  like 
AchiUes  and  Siegfiried,  scarcely  one  spot  to  cover 
against  the  attacks  of  open  or  secret  enemies* 
Vaterland — Landesvater.  In  these  two  words, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  belong  together, 
mutually  blend  and  cherish  each  other,  share 
each  other's  joys  and  sufferings, — in  these  two 
mysterious,  yet  plain  words  lies  the  eternal  code 
of  the  whole  public  law  of  Germany.  There 
may  be  countries  in  which  they  separate  one  in- 
gredient with  vinaigre  aux  quaire  voleurs,  and 
think  it  8u£Scient.  There  may  be  others  where  it 
is  considered  as  an  improvement  to  give  a  sup- 
posed greater  unity  to  both  by  rude  forge-work. 
May  heaven  preserve  to  the  Germans  tliis  two- 
fold life,  which,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  in  fact  but 
one ! 
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Amid  Buch  reflections  I  strajed  at  five  in 
the  morning  from  Ripon  to  Studley  Park,  along 
fields  and  hedges.  The  park  itself  is  but  an 
extensive  and  highly-improved  section  of  the 
entire  landscape.  The  noblest  trees,  a  crystal 
lake,  a  murmuring  stream — ^natare  everywhete 
tastefully  combined  with  art ;  nothing  rade,  no- 
thing ovcr-rcfincd.  On  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
road,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey 
stood  before  me,  towards  which  I  hastened  with 
my  intelligent  guide.  I  thought  that  I  was 
entering  the  aisle  of  the  church,  but  it  was  only 
the  transept ;  and  the  extent  and  sublimity  of  the 
building  again  surprised  me  when  I  reached  the 
intersection  of  the  cross.  An  extremely  lofty  and 
slender  column  still  supports  two  bold  arches; 
ihe  vaulted  roof,  which  covered  the  centre,  has 
fallen  in.  The  ancient  Ubrary,  the  vast  refectory, 
the  vaulted  cloisters — ^they  are  not  the  nuns  of 
a  single  edifice,  but  an  astonishing  assemblage  of 
ruins  of  many  splendid  buildings.  The  aotemn 
stillness,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  ivy  which 
mantled  the  walls  and  towers,  and  in  part  com* 
pletcly  covered  them,  presented  an  image  of  the 
bygone  world  of  mind,  and  the  fresh  and  youth- 
ful energy  of  nature.  I  have  never  seen  rtiins  so 
grand  and  striking, — I  might  almost  say,  so  fiill 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

I  could  never  yet  feel  any  real  enthusiasm 
for  the  remains  of  the  corrupt  ages  of  the 
Boman  emperors.  In  the  Colosseum  I  have 
always  been  reminded  of  the  ill-fated  Jews,  who 
were  forced  to  raise  a  pile  for  the  Heathens,  to 
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prepare  a  triumph  for  (he  ignobler  passions  by 
the  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  How 
far  otherwise  is  the  case  here  !  Sohtary  pilgrims 
arrive  in  the  savage  spot ;  they  repose  under  the 
ancient  trees,  endure  wants  of  every  kind,  in 
order  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Touched  by  their  call,  the  soul 
bursts  its  fetters;  gratitude  hastens  to  rear  a 
temple  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  small  band,  united 
in  the  strong  bonds  of  love,  can  effect  more  than 
an  empire  composed  of  conquered  provinces. 
The  grove  of  primroval  trees  finds  its  artificial  and 
ennobled  image,  in  the  columns,  branches,  foliage, 
and  wreaths  of  the  churches  and  chapels ;  a  des- 
tination, a  style  of  architecture  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  amphitheatres  of  Home,  Verona, 
or  Nismes.  They  only  prove  that  man  can  settle 
where  he  finds  a  convenient  spot — ^but  these 
structures  testify,  even  in  their  ruins,  that  man 
must  raise  himself  to  God.  The  impious  shed- 
ding of  human  blood  in  the  combats  of  the  arena 
is  changed  into  the  remembrance  of  the  sin- 
atoning  blood  of  Christ :  then  the  innocent  was 
the  victim,  and  the  conqueror-  triumphed  in  his 
savage  joy :  the  new  faith  offers  consolation  to  all 
-—leads  all  to  holiness  and  humility. 

Some  remains  of  Mosaic  indicate  the  place 
where  the  high  altar  stood.  Here,  then,  will 
some  perhaps  say,  was  the  centre  of  super- 
stition, of  monkish  indolence  and  ignorance: 
well,  thank  heaven !  it  is  all  destroyed,  or,  at  the 
most,  remains  as  a  favourable  object  in  the  scene 
for  the  landscape  painter.    But  what  will  be  left. 
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in  the  lapse  of  ages,  of  the  manufactories,  rail* 
roads,  and  steam-engines?  You  accuse  your* 
selves,  when  you  speak  thus  of  your  ancestors. 
You  cannot  raise,  with  cotton  and  muslin,  vaulted 
roofs  and  pillars  like  those  which  exist  here  in 
monumental  stone.  How  miserable^  stimning, 
and  stupifying  is  all  the  noise  of  your  macliinery, 
compared  with  the  sanctm,  the  ghria,  and  the 
requiem  etemam  which  still  echo  from  every 
stone  of  these  silent  ruins.  The  high  altar  the 
centre  of  superstition !  For  myself  I  need  not 
the  miracle  of  transubstantiation>  this  recurrence 
of  subordinate,  material  miracles,  because  my 
whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  one  stupendous 
miracle,  that  the  Divine  nature  can  and  has  en- 
tered into  the  circle  of  individual  human  exist- 
ence. If  God  were  wholly  and  for  ever  separated 
from  man,  where  would  be  the  comfort,  where 
the  possibility  of  the  exaltation  for  wliich  we 
long:  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  I  would  raise  myself 
into  the  Divinity,  it  is  a  salio  moriale  and  the  pride 
which  of  old  caused  the  downfall  of  Satan.  The 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  of  the  union 
of  the  divine  with  the  human,  is  so  important, 
because,  if  rightly  conceived,  it  becomes,  or  may 
become,  for  every  one,  the  guide  of  his  efforts 
and  his  hopes. 

Edii^bitrghy  Augutt  9tA,  IS35. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  at  noon,  1  set  out  for 
Newcastle-on-T)'nc,  where  I  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing. Bichmond  and  Darlington,  as  well  as  Dur- 
ham and  the  vale  of  the  Wear,  reminded  me  of 
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ibe  countrica  on  the  Elbe>  and  the  valloy  of  the 
£lbe  between  Pillnitz^nd  Dre&dca. 

At  Newca9tlc>  I  again  liad  occasion  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  the  English-  A  brother  of  Mr.  P— r,  a 
physician^  received  me  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner into  his  liouse ;  and  two  other  brothers  took 
so  much  pains  for  me,  that  I  saw>  hcard>  and 
learned  more  in  a  very  short  time  than  a  hundred 
other  travellers.  I  felt  what  a  saving  of  time 
kings  have  at  their  command  if  they  would  but 
profit  by  it. 

On  the  4th  of  August^  therefore^  I  saw  (what 
is  impracticable  without  the  recommendation  of  a 
iriend)^  the  coal-mine  in  Watbottle>  the  glass 
and  iron  works  at  Leamington,  the  paper  maau* 
factory  at  Scotswood,  the  glass  manu&ctory  in 
Newcastle,  and  the  steam-engine  manufactory  of 
Mr.  Stevenson. 

On  the  5tli  of  August  I  went  with  Mr.  P , 

on  board  the  steamer,  to  the  harbour  cxf  Shields* 
and  to  Tynemouthj  and  viewed  whatever  waa  re* 
mai'kable  in  Newcastle.  One  part  of  the  town 
is  old^  and,  as  it  were,  still  in  the  state  of  a 
chrysalis,  while  in  the  other  new  buildings  are 
springing  up,  and  great  improvements  making. 
Everywhere  is  life,  work,  and  activity.  Many  pf 
the  buildings, — for  instance,  the  Museum,  the 
Post  OiEce,  &c.,  are  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  classical  architectm*e.  Some  parts  are  like 
Pi-ague, 

In  Shields,  the  ruins  of  an  aacieQt  monastery 
are  .situated  on  a  Ugh  promontory^  which  runs 
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i&to  the  sea:  another  proof  how  skilfully  the 
monks  chose  the  site  for  their  abodes,  and  how, 
sensible  th^  were  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

On  the  dthy  at  noon»  I  returned  to  Iharham,. 

and  found  there  a  fourth  Mr.  P ^r,  who,  at  the 

desire  of  his  brother,  was  already  waiting  for  me 
with  his  carriage.  We  went  first  to  the  pleasant 
piomenades  round  one  part  of  the  city,  then  tt 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  to  the  old  cathedraL 
These  buildings,  and  the  deep  valley  of  the  Wear, 
into  which  you  look  down  from  a  considerable 
elevation,  may  be  compared  to  the  country  an4 
the  Schlossberge  near  Meissen.  In  Diurham 
Cathedral,  I  found  a  remarkable  umon  of  dicular 
and  pointed  arches,  and  the  thickest  round  pillars 
fluted  in  various  patterns,  with  lofty  oolimins» 
ribs,  and  branches. 

From  Durham  we  drove  to  South  Hetton,  and 
I  passed  the  forenoon  of  the  6th  of  August 
underground  in  the  ikr-extended  eoal-mines. 
Standing  in  a  barrel,  I  descended  perpendicularly 
to  a  very  great  depth ;  and  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  a  number  of  horses,  which  are  let  down  in 
nets,  and  generally  remain  here  till  they  die. 

You  must  look  for  no  precise,  no  technical 
descriptions;  it  is  sufiicient  to  mention  some 
particulars  by  way  of  example,  in  order  to  put 
together,  and  to  justify,  some  general  reflections. 
Steam-engines  and  iron  rail-roads  have  alto^ 
Und  immeasurably  extended  all  the  trades  carried 
on  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  folly  of  oppo- 
sition to  all  machinery  is  here  as  clear  as  day,  and 
it  may  be  proved,  with  mathematical  precision) 
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that  without  these  new  powers  and  resources 
thousands  of  men  could  not  gam  a  livelihood ; 
that  the  population  has  increased^  and  more  than 
one  entirely  new  branch  of  industry  has  arisen. 

In  this  one  larg-e  coal-mine  are  three  steam- 
engines,  each  of  lOO-horse  power,  one  of  300- 
horse  power,  making  altogether  600-horse  power.' 
The  beam  of  this  largest  en^ne  contains  81,840 
pounds  of  massive  iron.  It  makes  15  strokes  in 
a  minute,  each  of  which  raises  800  lbs.  weight  of 
water.  Tlie  price  of  this  one  engine  was  10,000f. 
sterling.  The  iron  rail-roads  run  for  miles  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  the  cost  is,  on  an  average, 
4y.  a  foot.  Every  day  about  3,240,000  lbs.  of 
coals  are  taken  from  this  one  mine,  or  672  million 
pounds  in  SOO  days'  work.  If  all  this  labour  were 
to  be  effected  by  men  and  horses,  many  square 
miles  of  country  would  be  required  for  their  sup- 
l)ort,  and  coals  would  rise  to  an  exorbitant  price* 
Ail  manufactories,  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  cheap  fuel,  would  go  to  ruin.  At  pre- 
sent, the  expense  of  raising  a  chaldron  of  coals 
amounts  to  18*.,  and,  on  the  spot,  the  chaldron  is 
sold,  on  an  average,  at  28s.  6d.  Out  of  this  profit 
of  10».  or  l(k.  6d,  on  a  chaldron,  the  interest  of 
the  existing  capital,  and  that  of  the  first  outlay, 
is  to  be  deducted,  as  part  of  this  last  must 
be  reckoned  the  money  which  the  shafts  cost? 
of  the  former,  the  waggons,  horses,  and  other 
things,  which  may  be  sold.  30  horses  and 
400  waggons  are  here  in  constant  motion,  the 
value  of  the  latter  being  estimated  at  20/. 
each.      A   capital  of  400,0002.   sterling  is  in<^ 
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vested  in  these  mines.  wUch  brings  in  about 
15  per  cent,  interest ;  700  persons  are  employed 
in  the  capacity  of  colliers,  smiths,  carpenters  &c.  r 
it  is  a  colony  of  the  most  diversified  kind. 

After  these  great  and  astonishing^  results,  the 
question  naturally  arises, — what  is  the  condition 
of  the  people  ?  is  it  not  most  wretched  and  piti- 
able ?  This  second  question  interested  me  still 
more  than  the  first;  the  examination  led  to 
equally  pleasing  results.  Every  coal-miner  re* 
ceivesy  1st,  gratis,  a  plot  of  ground,  chiefly  fi»r 
planting  potatoes;  2nd,  a  dwelling;  3rd,  daily 
wages.  I  found  the  dwellings  beyond  my  expec- 
tation, very  neat  and  cleanly,  bright  windows,  and 
behind  each  some  indication  of  prosperity  and 
ornament.  The  daily  wages  of  boys,  whose  work 
is  very  easy — driring  the  horses,  for  instance — is 
about  one  shilling,  and  rises,  in  proportion  to  the 
labour,  to  six  shillings ;  on  an  average  tliey  may 
be  stated  at  four  shillings  a  day.  When  we  con- 
sider that  provisions  and  manufactured  goods  are 
now  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  Germany,  that 
the  miners  have  nothing  to  pay  for  house-rent, 
fuel,  and  potatoes,  and  that  their  wages  are  with- 
out comparison  higher  than  in  any  country  on  the 
Continent,  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  is  better  off,  and  enjoys  a 
higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  anywhere  else. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  have  meat  on  their 
table  twice  in  a  day ;  and  that  old  and  young  eat 
only  the  finest  wheaten  bread  is  a  matter  of 
course.  Among  more  than  200  children,  I  did 
not  see  one  sickly,  beggariy>  or  deformed;  aU 
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strong  and  hearty^  vfith  rosy  diecks,  and  cKc^pt 
nfhere  a  streak  of  coal  crossed  the  faoe»  remark* 
ably  fair  and  haadsome. 

I  conneet  with  these  evident  facts  eomc  infers 
ences.  On  the  continent,  two  opposite  views*  are 
advocated  with  equal  warmth*  First,  the  im*' 
provement  of  our  manufactures  has  brought 
down  England  from  its  pre-eminence;  secondly, 
the  EnirlishmanufaQtures  entirely  rmn  every  Ger^ 
man  enterprise.  In  the  same  manner,  the  £ng. 
lish  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  asscr^ 
tions.     How  much  is  true,  and  how  much  false  ? 

All  nations,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  bless*' 
ings  of  peace,  are  daily  advancing,  and  England 
will  never  again  be  able  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of 
the  German  market.  But  it  is  taking  a  partial 
and  superficial  view  of  the  case  to  infer  frcnu  it 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  ruin  of  England.  I 
have,  in  another  place,  shown  what  an  immense 
market  is  open  to  it  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe^ 
and  never  were  the  demand  and  the  production 
so  great  as  at  this  moment.  Even  the  demand 
for  Germany  will  again  increase,  as  soon  as  Great 
Britain  adopts  the  liberal  commercial  system  of 
our  country,  and  does  not,  with  short*sighted 
selfishness,  entirely  exclude  our  produce  and 
manufactures,  or  subject  them  to  exorbitant  duties* 

llie  second  assertion,  tlmt  no  manufacture  can 
arise  and  flourish  in  Germany,  in  competition  with 
the  English,  is  refuted  by  a  thousand  instances: 
nay,  many  Englishmen  ask  for  higher  protecting 
duties  against  foreign  productions,  and  found 
these  claims,  on  two  arguments^  which  they  pre- 
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tend  are  inoontroTertiblc :  first,  their  heavy  taxes ; 
and,  secondly,  the  high  vages  vhich  they  hare  to 
pay.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  I  AwH 
cndeavoar  to  proye,  in  another  place,  how  erro- 
neons  it  is  to  estimate  the  burthens  in  different 
states  solely  by  the  sum  which  each  individual 
has  to  pay.  I  affirm,  with  a  view  to  the  several 
circumstances  that  have  any  influence  here,  that 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  English  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lowest  in  the  world ;  because,  after  de- 
ducting them,  they  have  far  more  capital  and 
income  remaining,  and  live  better,  than  the  Ger- 
mans, French,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Russians, 
Poles,  &c. 

In  the  second  place,  with  respect  to  tlieir  higher 
wages,  I  see  in  them  an  apparently  greater  bur- 
then for  those  who  pay,  and  a  really  greater 
advantage  for  those  who  receive.  The  latter 
is  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  the  English 
workmen  and  mechanics  eat,  drink,  and  are 
clothed  better  than  any  others ;  but  the  former 
may  also  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
unprejudiced  person.  In  the  first  place,  the  most 
active,  numerous — ^the  most  productive  labourers 
in  England,  that  is,  the  machines,  are  paid  much 
less  than  elsewhere.  Where  a  German  manu- 
factory requires  a  hundred  workmen,  an  English 
one  wants  perhaps  ten ;  and  if  the  latter  receive 
high,  and  the  others  low  wages,  the  expense  is  still 
much  greater  in  the  former  case,  even  if  I  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  iron  rail- 
roads, Sec. 

Further,  the  English  manufacturer,  who  has 
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miadi  larger  capital  ivt  bis  command,  has  more 
left>  as  he  pays  lorsver  interest  than  the  Grennan. 
Lastly, — and  this  is  a  most  important  point  (which 
is  Tory  strildng  in  the  environs  of  Newcastle) — 
local  circumstances,  and  the  union  of  different 
kinds  of  trade,  are  productive  of  such  extraor* 
dinary  advanti^es,  that  wi^s  seem  wholly  unim* 
portant.  By  way  of  example,  I  will  mention  only 
a  few  particulars.  The  stream  bears  do^^n  tlM 
ships  without  exertion ;  the  tide  carries  them  up 
without  greater  expense.  The  colliers  often  bring 
back  manure  for  the  farmers  from  London,  or  old 
iron  to  be  re-melted,  and  this  instead  of  the  neces* 
sary  ballast.  The  strata  of  earth  between  which 
the  coals  lie  are  elsewhere  thrown  aside  *  as  use- 
less :  here  immense  brick  kilns  are  employed  in 
using  them  up.  The  purification  of  the  air  in 
the  mines,  which  in  other  places  is  so  expensive, 
is  here  effected  by  burning  coal,  the  cost  of  which 
is  hardly  worth  taking  into  account.  Whole 
rows  of  loaded  waggons  roll  down  the  inclined 
planes,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  up  the  empty 
ernes  on  an  adjoining  plane ;  where  a  countless 
multitude  of  men  and  horses  and  a  great  length 
of  time  would  be  required,  a  few  workmen  are 
here  sufficient.  Therefore,  though  the  payment 
is  the  very  highest,  there  is  in  England  an  extra- 
(ffdinary  saving  of  labour,  time,  and  money;  and 
the  English  manufacturer  does  not  require  pro- 
tecting duties,  on  account  either  of  heavy  taxes 
or  higher  wages — ^not  to  mention  that,  for  other 
reasons,  such  duties  are  never  of  any  use.  If  any 
person  denies  all  this,  nothing  more  would  be 
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necessary  to  refute  him  than  to  bring  him  only 
once  to  the  Tyne>  and  show  liim  how  the  waggons^ 
without  tlie  aid  of  men  or  animals,  hasten  along 
the  iron  rail-roadsj  from  the  greatest  distance  to 
the  coast ;  how,  by  a  simple  mechanismj  by  the 
aid  of  two  workmen,  they  are  let  down  in  a  few 
seconds  to  the  ships,  and  discharge  themselves  in 
an  equally  short  time, — rise  again,  and  run  back 
to  the  mine  while  the  second  row  of  loaded  wag- 
gons rolls  down :  I  say,  we  need  but  to  see  this 
one,  or  the  whole  mechanism,  how  the  rags  in 
tlie  manufactory  at  Scotswood  convert  themselves 
into  paper,  — to  be  convinced,  for  our  whole  life, 
of  the  worthlessness  of  all  partial  assertions. 

Another  time,  perhaps,  I  may  send  you  the  proof 
that  the  German  manufactures,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  may  exist  together  with  the  English,  and, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  prohibitory  system,  will 
be  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state.  But  my  letter 
is  very  long — I  hope  you  will  not  find  it  too  long, 
I  have  found  a  new  patron  of  these  letters :  the 
first  is  Mr.  Murray,  inasmuch  as  he  will  publish 
a  translation  of  them ;  the  second  is  Mrs.  Austin^ 
who  kindly  undertakes  the  translation ;  and,  lastly, 
I  have  just  received  the  following  news  from  Lon* 
don  : — '^  1  was  with  Mrs.  A.  on  Sunday ;  and  she 
desired  me  to  tell  you  that  she  had  seen  Mr. 
Spring  Bice  on  that  day;  and,  in  speaking  of 
your  intended  work  on  England,  and  her  trans* 
lation,  he  has  requested  her  to  transmit  the  ma« 
nuscript  to  him;  and  if  there  are  any  financial 
statements,  or  statements  of  any  kind  relating  to 
Government,  he  will,  take  care  to  have  them  offi* 
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cially  verified,  as  well  as  assisting  with  any  in- 
formation within  his  reach." 

You  may  suppose  how  much  pleasure  it  gives 
me,  that  the  first  English  minister  Nvill  stand 
godfather  to  my  child ;  and  that  I  shall  return 
to  London  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  de-> 
rive  advantage  from  his  kindness  for  the  Ger- 
man edition.  I  have  hitherto  kept  back  the  dif- 
ficult chapter  on  the  finances,  because  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  it.  All  doubts  and  difficulties  will 
now  be  happily  removed. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

Seatiam — Sunderland— -Edinburgh — Situation — Beauty — ^1 
Begulationt — Prisoni — I>ivine  Sarvioe  —  ftesbyterianuna — 
Street  Freaehers — Glasgow — ^Manufactories— Cathedi^l — ^Pri- 
son —  University  —  Population — Improvements  —  The  Scotch 
Lakes — Passage  to  Irelan'd. 

Edinburgh,  Mondag^  lOM  JhigmMi^  1855. 

I  HAVE  brought  down  my  accounts  only  as  far  as 
the  6th  of  August  at  South  Hetton.  How  many 
geological  enigma  are  comprehended  within  this 
one  coal-mine !  Whence  these  alternations  and 
strata  of  earth,  sand^  limestone,  coal,  &c.  ?  How 
comes  this  combustible  mineral  between  such  dif- 
ferent layers  of  earth  and  stones?  Why  is  it 
sometimes  only  an  inch,  sometimes  a  foot  broad^ 
but  to  a  very  great  extent  neither  thicker  nor 
thinner,  wliile  the  thickness  of  other  strata  some- 
times increases,  sometimes  decreases  ?  Why,  after 
greater  or  less  intervals,  a  second,  third,  or  fourth 
stratum?  Whence,  in  more  acute  or  more  obtuse 
angles,  a  hard  rock,  even  basalt,  breaking  through 
the  mostly  horizontal  strata  ?  What  power  has 
caused  a  sudden  breaking  off  of  these  strata,  and^ 
many  feet  higher  or  lower,  and  equally  suddenly,  the 
regular  continuation  ?  To  all  this  the  geologists 
have  not  merely  one,  but,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent systems,  several  answers  at  hand ;  but  tliis 
very  multiplicity  of  answers  is  a  proof  that  they  are 
hitherto  only  in  the  region  of  hypothesis,  and  not 
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that  of  truth.  This  is  no  reproach,  for  if  we  are 
so  often  unable  to  understand  what  is  above 
ground,  even  what  is  present  to  us>  how  can  we 
obtain  a  complete  and  satisfactory  conception  of 
what  is  concealed  in  the  depths,  and  the  remotest 
antiquity  ?  Haller,  therefore,  says — *'  Into  the 
inner  recesses  of  nature  no  created  spirit  can 
penetrate."  But  can  we  penetrate  even  the  in- 
terior of  our  own  heart,  our  thoughts  and  feel* 
ings?  None  but  one  destitute  of  thought  -and 
feeling  will  deny  that  here  too  there  are  mysteries 
and  wonders. 

From  South  Hctton  I  drove  with  Mr.  P 

to  Seaham,  where  an  entirely  new  harbour  has 
been  made,  at  a  great  expense,  for  the  colliers; 
and  then  to  Sunderland,  where  a  second  harbour 
has  been  formed  in  a  simUar  manner.  Every 
where  there  ai'e  proofs  of  prosperity  and  activity : 
the  last  town,  in  particular,  of  which  we  do  not 
hear  so  frequently,  exceeded  my  expectations. 
The  mouth  of  the  Wear  presented  the  same  ap- 
pearances as  that  of  the  Tyne,  and  tlie  great 
iron-bridge  of  one  arch  is  a  peculiar  ornament  to 
Sunderland.  The  arch  is  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
surfiace  of  the  water,  so  that  ships  of  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  tons  burthen  can  sail  under  it. 
At  Sunderland  I  parted,  with  the  most  heartfelt 

gratitude,  from  Mr.  P ,  and  returned  to 

Newcastle  to  the  other  brother,  who  accompanied 
me,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
August,  to  the  stage.  At  eight  o'clock  I  left 
Newcastle,  and  reached  Edinburgh  at  nine  in  the 
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evening,  Ejiccpt  at  some  points,  fix'  instance  at 
Jedburgh  and  Melrose^  the  road  is  uniform  and 
uninteresting.  Even  the  Cheviot  hills  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  sublime  in  their  forms,  but  wild, 
cold» .  and  sterile.  A  very  violent  north  wind 
discomposed  the  whole  company,  and  tlic  pain 
in  my  eyes  and  face  increased.  Among  the 
short  grass  there  are  some  liighcr  tufts,  which 
are  proofs  rather  of  sterility  and  unfitness  for  food, 
than  of  fertility,  and  of  the  good  quality  of  the 
pasture.  Scattered  sheep  wandered  on  the  wide 
waste,  and  I  involuntarily  thought  of  the  heath  of 
Lunenburg,  and  of  the  peuple  des  Heidschnuckt 
(so  a  French  writer  calls  the  ragged  sheep  on  thai 
heath).  At  this  instant  my  neighbour  said,  ''Avery 
fine  country."  Not  at  all  disconcerted  by  my  secret 
doubts,  he  pointed  to  a  tlu'ead  of  muddy  water 
which  appeared  among  the  yellow  gra8s>  and  exr 
claimed — "  Indeed  a  very  splendid  river !"  Itwal 
the  young  man's  first  excursion,  and  I  took  care 
not  to  damp  his  pleasure,  but,  compared  with  himj 
I  might  look  upon  myself  as  a  great  traveller.  To 
a  question,  however,  from  my  second  companioi^ 
whether  I  had  travelled  much,  I  very  modestly  re- 
plied, ''  A  little  ;'*  but  even  this  little  was  too  much ; 
ibr  his  next  query,  "  Have  you  been  in  Greece  ?*' 
sent  me  back  to  my  snail's  house.  No.  67,  Kock* 
strasse,  and  I  did  not  again  venture  to  put  out 
my  horns.  A  person  who  has  not  seen,  at  least* 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  cannot  venture  in 
England  to  talk  of  his  travels.  After  all,  it  is  of 
less  importance  how  far  a  man  has  travelled,  than 
what  information  and  improvement  he  has  derived 
from  it. 
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As  you  advance  farther  into  Scotland,  the 
scenery  improves,  and  many  parts  had  a  German 
air;  for  example,  larger  districts  of  arable  and 
meadow  land,  plantations  of  pines,  more  trees  by 
the  road-side,  and  fewer  in  the  fields,  soup  at 
dinner,  and,  for  the  first  time,  women  and  children 
without  stockings. 

The  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey  are  very  striking, 
but  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  Fountains 
Abbey.  I  had  only  a  distant  view  of  Walter 
Scott's  house  at  Abbotsford.  The  scenery  is  in 
unison  widi  his  writings:  softly-swelling  hills^ 
fields  and  copses  variously  divided,  a  gcntly-floW' 
ing  stream,  a  harmonious  combination  of  many 
diverse  parts.  Lord  Byron  never  could  have 
lived  here  a  day. 

GUtiffOw,  Auffutt  13/A. 

The  number  of  ray  letters  of  introduction  in 
Edinburgh  was  far  too  great  for  me  to  distribute 
during  my  short  stay  there  ;  but  they  were  ren- 
dered superfluous  by  the  kind  attentions  of  Pro- 
fessor N r.    Sir   W.    H n,  and   Sir  T. 

T n,  who  invited  me  to  their  houses,  and 

carried  me  to  see  everything  curious  and  inte- 
resting. 

Edinburgh,  like  many  other  cities,  has  an  old 
and  a  new  town,  but  many  of  the  streets  in  the 
former,  as  High  Street,  for  example,  are  broader 
and  finer  than  usual,  and  the  modern  part  sur- 
passes, in  my  opinion,  almost  everything  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  west  part  of 
Ix>ndon  may  be  more  extensive,  but,  on  the  other 
hand^  the  three-window  system^  does  nbt  predo- 
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ooinatc  in  Edinburgh;    the    hoosea    displaj   a 
greater  variety,   and  are  built,  not  of  brick,  but 
of  a  very  beautiful  real  stone.     The  public  build- 
ings, churches,  libraries,  &c.,  manifest  great  taste 
and  architectural  judgment ;  we  nowhere  see  such 
unharmonious  buildings    aa   those    at   Chari^ 
Cross,  Buckingham  Palace,  or  the  great  chest  on 
the  top  of  the  Mansion-hoiiae.     The  Edinburgh 
architects  excel  those  <^  London,  and  the  entfaa- 
siasm  of  the  public  authorities  for  the  embellish* 
ment  of  their  native  city  is  deserving  of  great 
praise,  though  they  ha;re  been  blamed  for  it  in 
many  quarters.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Caltoa 
Hill  will  be  transformed  more  and  more  into  an 
Athenian  Acropolis ;  and  as  the  glory  of  Periclc;* 
and  Phidias    has    survived   all   censures,    maj 
Heaven  grant  their   Scotch  imitators  resources 
and  perseverance ;  they  nay  then  be  certain  that 
glory  will  follow. 

Some  of  the  lately-built  portions  of  Berlin  may 
be  compared  with  Edinburgh;  but  we  have  not 
the  beautiful  prospects  and  striking  points  within 
tlie  city  and  out  of  it.  The  ancient  castle,  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  rock,  commands  the  whole  city, 
and  makes  a  fine  and  striking  appearance,  espe* 
cially  from  Princes  Street,  which  has  houses  only 
on  one  side.  Higher  rocks  approach  the  city 
on  the  land  side  as  in  Palermo;  and  Calton 
Hill,  like  Capo  di  Monte  in  Naples,  affords  an 
extensive  view  over  the  city,  the  land  gently 
sloping  towards  the  sea,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the 
opposite  coast,  and  the  entrance  into  the  sea. 
ITiere  are  few  panoramas  in  the  world  to  be  com* 
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pared  to  this,  and  we  are  involuntarily  reminded 
of  Naples,  which  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
given.  I  have  contemplated  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  all  the  prospects  of  Edinburgh,  and  cer- 
tainly have  not  detracted  from  that  pleasure  by 
chilling  and  useless  comparisons ;  but  as  I  was 
called  upon,  I  made  the  following  observations. 

In  favour  of  Edinburgh  it  may  be  alleged, 
that  the  neighbouring  hills  are  higher  and  more 
defined,  and  the  modem  parts  of  the  city  more 
elegantly  built  than  in  Naples.  But  in  that  city 
swne  streets,  St«  Lucia,  for  instance,  run  to  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Naples,  while  the  less  transparent 
Firth  is  half  a  mile  from  Edinburgh.  The  lines 
of  Sorento,  Capri,  Ischia,  and  Procida,  are  more 
varied  than  the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  and  Ve- 
suvius affords  an  accessory  in  the  grandest  style : 
the  tints  and  lights  of  the  South  surpass  those  of 
the  North ;  and  if  there  the  transparent  ether 
enlivens  and  brightens  every  object,  the  Scotch 
mist  obscures  and  darkens  the  country  over  which 
it  hangs. 

Nature  appears  to  me  here  once  more  in  her 
fiill  energy  and  splendour ;  yet  I  visited  with  no 
leas  pleasure  the  building  for  the  archives,  the 
fine  libraries,  the  old  parliament-bouse,  and  many 
edifices  erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions — ^more 
particular  descriptions  of  which  you  may  find  in 
printed  books. 

Holyrood,  with  the  apartments  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  peculiarly  interesting  to  me.  The  chamber 
in  which  Earl  Damley  and  the  conspirators  fell 
upon  Bizzio  is  extremely  small.     On  comparing 
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the  locality  with  all  the  accounts  which  I  have 
before  me,  I  feci  convinced  that  Hizzio  was  sur- 
prised on  the  same  spot  where  the  carl  had  be« 
fore  found  him  undressed.  Vengeance  overtook 
him  tliere  where  he  should  never  have  ventured  a 
second  time.  The  miniature  of  Queen  Mary, 
which  the  attendant  showed  me,  is  quite  a  modem 
forgery.  Another  large  picture  which  she  pointed 
out  as  Sizzio,  represents  him  as  a  young,  not  as 
an  oWman  :  it,  however,  resembles  other  pictures 
which  go  by  the  name  of  Darnley,  and  is  by  no 
means  authenticated,  for  wliich  reason  I  dare  not 
draw  any  conclusions  from  it.  The  early  letters 
of  Mary  in  the  archives  contain  nothing  of  his- 
torical interest. 

Scotland  differs  from  England  in  so  many  laws, 
customs,  arrangements,  &c.,  that  a  comparative 
view,  which  is  still  a  desideratum,  would  be  highly 
interesting.  Especially  it  would  be  proper  to 
show  the  reasons  of  this  difference,  and  to  deve- 
lop the  causes  why  the  northern  kingdom  has, 
in  many  respects,  taken  the  lead  of  the  southern. 
I  account  for  this  phenomenon,  in  part,  as  follows : 
England  possessed  a  higher  degree  of  civilization 
and  fixed  native  institutions,  at  a  time  when  Scot- 
land was  still  attached  to  much  that  was  barbarous 
and  arbitrary.  But  the  Scotch,  because  many  of 
them  visited  foreign  countries,  became  acquainted 
with  various  institutions,  and  then,  perhaps,  re- 
turned home  with  a  predilection  for  them.  In 
England,  where  the  people  could  refer  to  more 
ancient  institutions^  and  where  precedent  is  held 
sacred,  every  change  met  with  the  greatest  difli- 
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culty :  whereas  the  Scotch  saw  nothing  but  gain 
in  changing  the  form  and  treatment  of  their  rude 
soil^  and  consequently  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  their  more  cautious  neighbours. 

A  municipal  organization  has  been  very  lately 
introduced  in  Scotland,  without  much  noise  and 
opposition,  which  in  the  main  and  essential 
points  coincides  with  tliat  which  is  now  stigma- 
tized by  a  party  in  England  as  revolutionary  and 
condcmnable.  The  system  of  self-election — the 
close  corporations,  were  abolished  here ;  and  of  all 
the  frightful  consequences  which,  according  f o  the 
assertion  of  the  Tories,  were  to  ensue,  little  or 
nothing  is  to  be  seen. 

The  Scotch  prisons  are  administered  in  a  much 
more  simple  and  less  expensive  manner  than  the 
English,  and  the  management  of  the  poor  in 
Scotland  has  never  fallen  into  the  abuses  com- 
plained of  in  England.  Even  the  most  ancient 
law  of  1579  (the  basis  of  later  regulations)  ex- 
cludes able-bodied  men  from  all  relief,  nor  docs 
it  anywhere  mention  the  duty  of  giving  them 
employment,  though  without  doubt  the  authors 
of  it  knew,  and  had  before  them,  the  English  law> 
which  gives  directions  on  this  subject.  Almost 
all  relief  is  provided  for  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  never  exceeds  what  is  really  necessary 
to  relieve  distress.  Where  a  poor-tax  was  neces- 
sary, one  half  ^^as  generally  laid  upon  the  land- 
owner, and  the  other  half  on  the  farmer.  But 
the  amount  was  always  very  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  that  in  England.  In  general 
the  entire  management  of  the  poor  was  not  in 
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the  hands  of  overseers  (often  incompetent),  but 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  most  respectable,  best- 
informed  persons.  Least  of  all  were  those  per^ 
mitted  to  decide  who  could  denve  advanta^ 
from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  poor-laws.  In 
Scotland  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  munici- 
pality to  a  higher  court  Three  years*  residence 
gained  a  settlement. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  for  learned 
enquiry, — ^what  has  England  gained  or  lost  by 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  Boman  law,  and 
Scotland  by  a  partial  adoption  of  it  ?  A  com- 
parison between  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
courts  would  also  be  interesting:  for  instance, 
that  in  Scotland  the  unanimity  of  the  jury  is  re- 
quired only  in  civil  causes,  whereas  in  criminal 
causes  the  majority  decides. 

The  greatest  difference  between  England  and 
Scotland  is  in  respect  to  the  Church.  According 
to  the  usual  mode  of  considering  the  subject, 
which  seeks  and  recognises  only  an  abstract  per- 
fection, the  one  form  must  be  unconditionally 
preferred  to  the  other.  But  to  me  it  appears 
that  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  science,  and 
experience  prove  that  as  the  state,  or  the  king- 
dom of  God  allows,  nay,  demands  different  forms, 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  church  of  God. 
Christianity  has  rendered  the  intractable  ductile, 
and  permits  growth  and  motion  without  de- 
stroying the  essential  nucleus,  or  extinguishing 
the  source  of  life.  As  the  forms  of  the  state 
have  their  history,  so  also  those  of  the  church : 
only  that  which  is  temporal  and  perishable  has 
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but  one  form;  and  for  that  rery  reason  it  is 
temporal  and  perishable.  The  character  of  the 
eternal  and  imperishable  lies  in  constant  trans** 
formation^  without  injury  to  the  identity.  Philo- 
sophy^ for  instance,  would  be  worthless  and  dead 
if,  as  many  require^  it  appeared  through  all  ages 
in  one  and  the  same  form.  That  it  bears  within 
itself  something  great,  profound,  and  inde* 
structible  is  manifest,  becaase  it  always  rises 
with  renewed  vigour  from  the  night  of  long 
barbarism,  or  throws  off  the  frippery  and  paint 
of  false  refinement* 

But  BevelatioUj  I  hear  it  objected,  is  an  excep- 
tion :  it  is  unchangeable ;  it  has  always  the  same 
value,  appearance,  contents;  one  and  the  same 
eternal  truth.  But  has  not  this  one  and  the  same 
Bevelation  been  differently  reflected  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men ;  have-  not  thousands,  after  the 
most  serious  efforts,  drawn  different  pictures, 
given  rules,  nay,  pronounced  penalties  and  anar 
themas;  and  should  I,  as  soon  as  I  had  crossed 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  in  a  southern  or  northern 
direction,  at  once  condemn  or  approve  the  sys-* 
tem  of  England  or  Scotland  ?  Far  be  that  from 
me !  Yet  the  Scotch  system  seems  to  me  to 
harmonize  with  the  Scotch,  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish does  with  the  English  people.  Perhaps  this 
remark,  too,  rests  only  upon  insufficient  abstrac-^ 
tions ;  I  therefore  do  not  speak  of  others,  but  only 
of  myself,  and  give,  as  you  justly  ask,  only  a  per- 
sonal report. 

I  had  not  yet  attended  the  Presbyterian  wor- 
kup in  Scotland,  and,  therefore  went  on  Sundayi 
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the  9th  of  August,  to  the  church.     The  singing, 
ivithout  an  organ,  was,  with  the  aid  of  a  small,  well- 
trained  chorus,  purer  than  I  expected.  Yet  I  can» 
not  approve  the  entire  exclusion  of  instrumental 
music  from  a  church :  even  here  the  greater  part 
of  the  congregation  were  silent,  because  they 
could  not  sing ;  and  where  the  whole  congrega* 
tion  joins,  the  singing  generally  becomes  a  most 
horrible  discord.     At  the  most,  the  more  skilful 
sing  only  two  parts,  and  the  middle  parts  are 
entirely  wanting,  whereas  an  organ  fills  tip  the 
blank,  conceals  faults,  and  promotes  purity.     It 
is  quite  an  arbitrary  notion  to  regard  the  employ- 
ment of  musical  instruments   as  displeasing  to 
God,  or  to  believe  that  He  will  be  more  pleased 
with  false  singing  than  with  no  singing.     Nobody 
need  tell  me  what  human  voices  alone  can  effect ; 
as  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Singing  Academy 
I  know  it  very  well.    But  there  is  only  one,  or 
at  least  but  few  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  in* 
numerable  congregations  without  an  organ,  who 
sing  incorrectly.    Nor  will  the  Academy  jresolve, 
from  false  devotion,  to  omit  the  instruments,  when 
it  performs  in  the  church  the  great  sacred  compo* 
sitions  of  Handel  and  Sebastian  Bach. 

The  singing  was  succeeded  by  prayers.  The 
clergyman  made  such  a  lamentable  hippocratic 
face,  as  if  he  were  near  to  death,  or  to  martyrdom; 
and,  quite  in  conformity  with  this  countenance^ 
he  began  such  a  drawling,  monotous  lamenting, 
sighing,  and  groaning,  that  I  felt  quite  wretchedly 
uncomfortable,  and  my  nerves,  otherwise  calm» 
were  so  excited,  that  I  could  scarcely  remain. 
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Compared  ^itb  this  endless  tapeworm  of  an  ex- 
tempore prayer,  the  whole  English  Liturgy 
seemed  to  me  but  the  Iialf  of  a  sentence  of  a 
concise  Spartan,  broken  off  in  the  middle.  The 
sermon  was  at  least  twice  as  long  as  a  German 
sermon,  but  with  a  double  portion  of  repetitions 

and  tautologies. 

*  *  *  m 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Leith,  the  port  of 
Edinburgh.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  long 
dike  which  runs  into  the  broad  bay,  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  I  looked  for  a  long  time  upon  the  green 
waves,  driven  up  with  the  rising  tide,  across  to  the 
grey  mountains — upwards  to  the  blue  sky  and 
the  richly-tinted  clouds,  which  moved  along  in 
manifold  forms.  I  fell  into  that  frame  of  mind 
in  which  a  yearning  after  the  eternal — confidence 
in  the  divine — is  combined  with  love  to  everything 
noble  and  beautiful  upon  earth.  We  feel  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  sense  of  our  own  circum- 
scribed powers,  the  source  of  a  more  exalted  ex- 
istence. We  recognise  God  in  nature,  and  in  the 
spirit  created  after  his  image:  we  comprehend 
what  is  most  exalted,  in  the  moment  of  the  most 
profound  humility,  and  turn  our  hearts,  full  of 
affection,  to  the  distant  objects  of  our  loye,  and  at 
their  side  pass  through  time,  which  is  itself  a 
portion  of  eternity ! 

These  meditations  and  feelings  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud  noise,  and  I  turned  towards  a 
place  where  many  persons  were  assembled.  In 
the  midst  stood  a  man  dressed  as  a  civilian,  with 
a  round  hat^  immense  whiskers,  a  Bible  in  one 
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hand,  and  his  gloves  in  the  other.  **  What»"  said 
he, ''  is  the  ohject  of  religion  ?  It  is  to  teach  jcxi, 
not  to  live^  but  to  die;  not  to  enjoy,  but  to 
endure  privation.  What  does  it  command  ?  To 
die  to  the  world — to  despise  it ;  to  attack  yonr^ 
selves  to  the  other  worlds  because  this  world  is  in 
the  clutches  of  Satan.  You  are  to  shut  your  eyes 
that  they  may  not  see,  your  ears  that  they  may 
not  hear ;  to  collect  your  thoughts,  to  turn  them 
constantly  on  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  dreadfbl 
judgment  of  the  last  day !'" 

I  turned  away  confounded  from  this  Prophet 
of  evil,  who  so  entirely  condemned  my  thoughts 
and  feeUngs,  which  I  fancied  were  devout,  and 
looked  again  to  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  the 
waves  in  the  sea ;  but,  as  before,  I  thought  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  face  of  the  watera, 
and  revealed  itself,  and  not  Satan. 

It  grew  dark,  and  I  returned  to  the  city.  At 
the  comer  of  Prince's  Street  there  was  another 
crowd  of  people,  and  another  preacher ;  and  shi, 
vengeance,  punishment,  death,  damnation,  and 
nothing  else.  Three  such  attacks  in  one  day 
were  surely  enough  to  crush  a  stone!  But  the 
human  mind  is  no  stone ;  and  Christ  came  into 
the  world  that  it  might  no  more  be  crushed,  but 
trained  in  love,  that  in  humility  the  greatest 
enjoyment  might  at  the  same  time  be  prepared 
for  it,  and  that  it  might  be  acknowledged  that 
■this  world  also  is  animated  by  the  breath  of  the 
Omnipotent. 

I  hear  that  street  eloquence  of  thxs  kind  is  but 
rare,  and  that  in  general  such  exaggerations  are  not 
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approved  of;  but  ^th  all  that  is  morale  noble, 
and  simple  in  it,  Puritanism  yet  leads  to  such 
excrescences.  In  my  '  History  of  Europe*  I  have 
done  it  justice,  as  my  owa  will,  and  my  historical 
knowledge,  dictated;  but  I  feel,  when  I  come  in 
contact  with  such  tendencies,  no  near  affinity 
with  these  stoics  of  Judaizing  Christianity.  You 
speak,  may  some  friends  of  Puritanism  exclaim, 
of  the  caricature.     Certainly;  yet     *         *         ♦ 

I  was  interrupted;  and  so  what  should  have 
followed  that  yet  may  remain  unwritten  for  this 
time,  as  I  have  so  many  other  things  still  to  relate. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  at  three  o'clock,  I  went 
from  Edinburgh,  by  way  of  Linlithgow  and 
Falkirk,  to  Stirling.  On  the  left  hand  were 
pleasant  hills;  the  land  well  cultivated  near 
Falkirk;  a  rich  prospect  over  very  fruitful 
fields  and  meadows  down  to  the  Firth,  on  the 
left  shore  of  which  other  hills  rise.  At  Stirhng 
I  had  a  plain,  good  supper,  and  excellent  ale* 
This  beverage  in  Scotland  far  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  same  name  that  I  tasted  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  1  dislike  the  whisky,  which  I  could  not 
bring  over  my  lips.  Many  Scotch  people  en« 
dcavoured  to  prove  to  me  that  theirs  was  the 
only  proper  mode  of  observing  Sunday ;  but  they 
owned  at  the  same  time  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  indulged  too  freely  in  whisky  on  that 
^acred  day.  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  plan 
of  going  from  Stirling  by  way  of  Calander  to 
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the  Scotch  lakes,  because  thick  fogs,  which  soon 
changed  into  rain,  prevented  any  distant  pro* 
spect.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  August, 
therefore,  I  proceeded  from  Stirling  to  Glasgow. 
The  country  was  not  remarkable;  interspersed 
between  the  fields  were  firs,  birches  and  heath. 

Notwithstanding  the  northern  latitude,  agri- 
culture is  in  a  very  advanced  state  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  long 
leases,  and  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  land- 
owners, who  are  sensible  that  excessively  high 
rents  not  only  ruin  the  tenant,  but  in  the  end 
do  essential  injury  to  the  owner. 

The  great  kindness  and  courtesy  which  I  have 
hitherto  everywhere  enjoyed  I  met  with  also  in 
Glasgow.  Dr.  James  Cleland,  who,  by  several 
very  learned  works,  has  thrown  great  light  on  the 
history  and  present  state  of  the  city  (of  which 
more  hereafter),  being  himself  too  much  engaged, 

induced  Mr.  T ,  a  very  well-informed  man, 

to  introduce  me  to  several  manufactories  and 
magazines.  What  would  old  Vulcan  say  if  he 
were  to  see  these  immense  machines  pierce  thick 
iron  as  if  it  were  soft  earth,  and  cut  through  iron 
plates,  an  inch  thick,  as  if  they  were  paper! 
What  would  please  him  most  would  probably  be, 
that  some  machines  wind  themselves  up,  without, 
perhaps,  requiring  to  be  looked  at  for  two  days 
together.  He  would  then  have  time  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  ladies,  who  seem  distinguished  in 
Glasgow  for  their  great  beauty.  The  machines 
which  cut  the  veneer  for  furniture,  or  boards  for 
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floors,  contribute  much  to  the  pleasure  and*  con- 
venience of  life*  Without  such  a  machine,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  edges  of  tho  boards,  in  a 
few  seconds,  such  a  form  that  they  exactly  fit 
together,  never  split,  and  always  remain  as  smooth 
as  glass  on  the  broad  side. 

Of  the  ootton  manufactories,  "which  engaged 
most  of  my  attention,  I  will  give  you  an  account 
when  I  have  seen  Manchester. 

That  part  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  where  the 
trading  population  chiefly  live  is  uncommonly 
lively;  and  Trongate,  where  I  lodge,  may  be 
compared,  in  this  respect,  with  Oxford  Street  in 
London.  The  new  streets  are  straight;  the 
houses  of  freestone ;  most  of  the  public  edifices^ 
especially  the  Exchange,  in  a  grand  and  elegant 
style ;  and  many  churches  very  happy  imitations 
of  the  forms  of  the  middle  ages. 

I  dined  with  Mr.  C d,  and  on  the  following 

day  (the  12th)  this  extremely  obliging  man  was 
ready  to  accompany  me  to  Loch  Lomond ;  but 
this  second  attempt  to  visit  the  Scotch  lakes  was 
also  defeated  by  fog  and  rain.  We  went  in  a 
steam-boat  to  E^lpatrick,  Dumbarton  Castle,  Port 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  as  far  as  Rossneath,  but  were 
obliged  to  return  from  that  jdace  to  Glasgow. 
On  my  way  to  Ireland  I  may  perhaps  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  part  of  the  country,  for 
a  second  time,  in  a  more  favourable  light.  Im- 
partial persons  agree  that  the  Scotch  lakes  are 
not  distinguished  by  the  sublimity  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  or  varied  cultivation,  or  beauti-. 
ful  country  seats  (like  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
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hikes),  but  rather  by  peaceful  repose,  aimple^ 
rural  cultivation,  hills  and  valleys,  small  islands, 
and  copses  of  all  kinds. 

Messrs.  K and  St g  took  me  yesterday 

through  the  city  to  the  cathedral,  the  ehurchyard, 
the  university,  the  prisons,  &c.,  and  a  8{dendid 
dinner  at  the  house  of  the  latter  gentleman 
eheerfully  concluded  the  day^  after  many  exer- 
tions. 

'  Of  the  ancient  cathedrals  of  Scotland,  only 
that  of  Xjrlasgow  was  saved  in  the  barbarous  spo- 
liation  of  the  churches  in  the  time  of  the  Refinr- 
mation.  It  is  not  among  those  of  the  first  rank, 
but  proves,  in  its  loneliness,  that  the  Puritans 
possessed  greater  powers  in  destroying  than  in 
building  up,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
times  often  degenerated  into  fanaticism.  John 
Knox,  whose  statue  is  near  this  spot  in  the  church* 
yard,  turns  his  back  upon  the  cathedral^  as  if  he 
was  vexed  that  it  does  not  also  lie  in  ruins  and 
ashes. 

Of  all  the  professors  of  the  universities  whom 
I  wished  to  see  not  one  was  in  town ;  and  what  I 
heard  from  others  respecting  the  institution,  con- 
firmed the  idea  that  the  Scotch  universities  partty 
supply  the  place  of  our  gymnasia.  If  among  us 
the  number  of  teachers  in  a  university  is  not  un- 
irequently  injudiciously  increased,  by  too  small 
demands  upon  their  knowledge,  and  previous  ex- 
perience, in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  a  system 
of  monopoly  is  too  observable,  where  for  every 
science  (and  not  even  tor  every  one)  there  is  only 
one  professor,  without  any  competition. 
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The  Bridewell  in  this  city^  under  the  manage 
ment  of  Mr.  William  Brebner,  is  distin^^uished 
in  many  particulars^  especially  by  its  cheapness. 
The  accounts  of  the  whole  institution  for  the  year, 
from  the  2nd  of  August,  1834  to  1835,  are  printed 
with  laudable  brevity  on  a  small  card.  There 
were,  on  an  average,  175  men^  163  women  daily 
in  the  prison,  and  each,  on  an  average,  remained 
there  sixty  days.  After  deducting  the  profit 
arising  from  the  labour,  the  whole  institution  cost> 
in  that  year,  only  400/.  Nay,  the  value  of  the 
labour  exceeded  the  expenditure  for  the  support 
of  all  the  prisoners,  by  592Z.  If  1  divide  the 
sum  wanting  for  the  whole  of  the  establishment 
for  the  prisoners,  each  of  them  costs,  for  the  aver* 
age  time  of  his  imprisonment,  about  4s.,  or  for 
each  prisoner,  3^.  per  week  in  addition:  if,  in 
consideration  of  extraordinary  expenses,  which 
occur  only  from  time  to  time,  we  increase  this  sum 
even  to  Sd.  or  10c/.,  the  disbursement  is  exces- 
sively small,  especially  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  English  prisons.  But, 
cm  the  other  hand,  the  prisoners  must  labour 
twelve  hours  a-day,  and  receive,  indeed,  whole- 
some and  sufficient  food,  but  by  no  means  of  an 
expensive  kind.  For  breakfast,  oatmeal  porridge, 
buttermilk,  or  table-beer;  for  dinner,  barley- 
broth,  bread,  and  vegetables,  but  no  meat;  in 
the  evening,  only  those  who  are  imprisoned  for  a 
longer  time,  and  conduct  themselves  well,  have 
bread  and  milk,  or  bread  and  cheese.  The  silent 
system  is  not  in  use,  but  solitary  confinement  is 
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found  to  hare  a  good  effect,  and  is  considered  as 
a  severe  punishment.    The  women^s  cells  contain 
each  462  cubic  feet ;  the  men's  cells,  630  cubic 
feet.     Of  326  prisoners,  143  could  indeed  read« 
but  scarcely  half  of  them  could  understand  any- 
thing read  aloud;  52  could  neither    read    nor 
write.     Of  813  persons  of  the  male  sex,  222  were 
under  17  years  of  age ;  of  864  females,  68  were 
below  17.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sen- 
tences were  for  two  months*  imprisonment.    Pro* 
vision  is  made  for  religious  edification  and  in* 
struction ;  in  every  cell  there  is  a  bible,  and  some 
moral  book  from  the  library  of  the  establishment. 
Among  2176  arrests,  744  were  for  theft,  430  dis* 
orderly  women  (guilty  besides  of  assaults  and 
breaches  of  the  peace),  372  breaches  of  the  peace, 
beggars,  vagabonds,  &c. ;  142  soldiers  for  mili- 
tary offences,  instead  of  corporal  pimishment;  118 
persons  for  keeping  disorderly   houses;    5  for 
cruelty  to  children  and  desertion,  &c.,  &c. 

The  austerity  and  rigour  with  wliich  the  crimi- 
nals are  treated,  but  which  in  no  manner  ap- 
proaches to  cruelty,  must  tend  to  diminish  crime, 
while  the  English  system  is  attended  with  the 
defects  which  I  have  often  pointed  out 

Every  advance  in  human  affairs  has  likewise  its 
dark  side ;  but  a  continued  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation must  certainly  be  considered  as  an  advan- 
tage, for  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  the  in- 
crease of  intellect  and  its  dominion  over  matter. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  Glasgow  are  taken 
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from  Dr.  Cleland's  admirable  statisdeal-  tables. 
It  amounted,  in  round  n«mbei!8>  in 
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5624birth8 
6868    44 
1470.  marriages 
1919 

3690  deaths 
1830         „  .        5185     „ 

In  1830  there  were,  in  round  numbers, 
1  death        to   39  souls, 
1  birth        to    29 
1  marriage  to  105 
To  one  family  3j^  births,  and  4f  souls. 
In  the  manufactories,  cos^-mines,  stone-quar-^ 
ries,  and  ships  belonging  to  Glasgow,  there,  are- 
363  steam-engines,  with  7366-horse  power.    Cot* 
ton-spinning  was  introduced  in  1725,  and  gra- 
dually increased  to  an  astonishing  degree.    For 
example, — 

In  1818  were  used  46,000  bales, 
1828         „        74,000 
1834         „        95,000 
in  which  were  employed  2394-horse  power  by 
steam-enginesi  and  520-horse  power  by  water. 


99 


99 
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Here,  as  everywhere  else,  steam  takes  the  lead 
of  water.  17,949  persona  were  employed  m 
these  cotton  factories,  of  whom  756  boys,  and 
895  girls,  were  bdow  the  age  of  thirteen ;  1045 
of  the  male  sex,  and  .3702.  of  the  female  sex, 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen.  The 
machinery  for  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
gradually  and  most  astonishingly  improved,  so 
that  the  most  rapid,  looms  can  now  make 
140  throws  in  one  minute.  The  number  of  all 
the  looms  in  and  about  Glasgow  is  47,000,  of 
which  15,000  in  the .  city  alone  are  worked  by 
steam. 

To  these  remarks  I  will  add  some  miscellaneoos 
information  from  Dr.  .Cleland's  account  of  Glas- 
gow. The  University  was  founded  in  the  year 
1451 ;  the  chancellor,  who  holds  the  situation 
for  life,  is  chosen  by  the  senate ;  and  the  rector, 
who  is  appointed  every  year,  by  the  dean,  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  matriculated  students.  These 
are  divided  into  four  nations,  having  four  votes. 
How  greatly  this  university,  as  uni^erntcLs  of  aU 
the  sciences,  is  inferior  to  even  the  smallest  in 
Germany,  is  suflSiciently  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  there  is  but  one  single  professor  ftr 
the  whole  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  and  extra* 
ordinary  professors  are  altogether  unknown* 
History,  geography,  political  economy  and  finance 
are  not  professed  at  alL  On  these  subjects, 
observed  a  person  lately,  there  are  printed  books, 
which  would  be  an  argument  fcr  doing  away 
with  all  oral  instruction.  It  is  certain  that  oral 
instruction  is  no  longer  so  important  and  neces- 
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sary  as  in  earlier  ages ;  but  it  by  no  means  follcnrs 
that  universities  and  professorships  ought  to  be 
abolished.  As  these  latter  are  not  so  profitable 
as  cotton  manufactories  and  coal  mines,  they 
must,  with  or  without  oral  instruction,  be  conti* 
nued  and  paid^  that  science,  the  heaven-descended 
Goddess,  may  not,  as  the  poet  says, '  be  devoured 
by  the  more  profitable  milch-cows.'  Without 
finindations  of  this  kind,  the  most  zealous  friend 
of  a  science  is  often  compelled  to  renounce  it» 
and  follow  more  substantial  modes  of  gain,  not 
to  die  of  famine.  If  the  King  of  Prussia  really 
cherished  the  enmity  towards  history  which  Lord 
Brougham  is  so  good  as  to  ascribe  to  him  and 
to  other  princes,  I  should  not  have  seen  Borne, 
Naples,  Paris,  London,  and  Glasgow,  but  have 
been  obliged  to  read  and  compile  legal  documents 
to  my  life's  end.  '  Honour^  therefore^  to  whom 
honour  is  due.' 

The  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  Glasgow 
in  1715.  The  first  library  opened  in  1753.  Very 
large  sums  have  been  acciunulated  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  legacies,  for  the  poor  and 
charitable  foundations.  The  number  of  poor, 
out  of  202,000  inhabitants,  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  5000,  who  were  maintained  for 
17,280/.  A  part  of  this  poverty  has  certainly 
arisen  firom  drinking,  for  the  number  of  gin- 
shops  in  Glasgow  has  so  increased  by  thought* 
less  applying  for  and  giving  licenses,  that  there 
is  one  sudi  shop  to  every  twelve  families.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  mode  of  * 
observing  Sunday,  which  prohibits  all  ckeexful 
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and  intellectual  amusements  in  the  Britisk  em- 
pire, impels  the  people  to  this  most  disgusting; 
merely  sensual,  excitement.  The  people,  it  is 
said,  after  hearing  two  sermons,  shall  read 
edifying  books  at  home.  What  does  that  mean> 
they  thall  ?  PiXQi  1393  crowded  gin-shops,  in 
one  town,  the  places  where  this  shall — this  cate* 
gorical  imperative — ^is  carried  into  effect  ? 

However  this  be,  the  English,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  corrupt  their  taste  in  three  ways,  or  cannot 
acquire  it.  First,  with  respect  to  delicate  food, 
by  the  pepper  and  excessively  strong  mustard, 
both  of  which  every  way  predominate,  and  blunt 
the  palate.  Secondly,  with  respect  to  fine  wines ; 
for,  after  drinking  port  and  sherry,  which  is 
mixed  with  brandy,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
what  comes  after.  Tliirdly,  the  wholly  unmu- 
sical Sunday  is  sufficient  to  make  all  musical 
feeling  and  education  impossible,  and  to  convert 
the  English  into  an  unmusical  people.  The 
pains  that  some  individuals  take  in  learning  to 
sing  and  play  on  the  piano  has  no  influence  on 
the  mass ;  and  a  loom  drowns  by  its  noise  more 
musical  feeling  than  can  be  awakened  by 
solfeggi.  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  feel  the 
want  of  music  here  in  England.  Not  only  the 
rogues  are  compelled  to  be  silent  in  their  prison, 
but  the  whole  nation  is  silent,  in  a  musical  sense ; 
and  what  the  English  Church  warmly  opposed 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  now  considered 
by  it  as  a  palladium  of  good  morals  and  good 
taste. 

I  return  to  Glasgow.    The  river  and  harbour- 
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dues,  which  in  1771  amounted  to  10211.,  had 
risen  in  1835  to  31,000/. ;  and  the  most  useful 
works,  and  deepening  of  the  harbour,  had  been 
effected,  to  the  great  advantage  of  navigation. 
It  was  on  the  18th  January,  1812,  that  the  first 
European  steam-boat  went  from  Glasgow  to 
Greenock.  On  an  average  above  900  persons 
are  daily  conveyed  by  steam-boats  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  the  last  year  the  number  of  passengers 
in  ships,  boats,  and  carriages  amounted  to  more 
than  one  million  and  a-half. 

Dublin,  17 th  AugmU 

As  the  weather  continued  gloomy  and  rainy  with 
out  any  interruption,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  visiting  the  Scotch  lakes  and  islands. 
Three  attempts  evinced  my  good  will,  but  I  should 
merely  have  lost  time  and  seen  nothing.     After 

Messrs.  C d,  St g,  and  K — r— r  had  again 

given  every  possible  proof  of  their  readiness  to 
serve  me,  I  embarked  at  Glasgow  on  the  14th  of 
August,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached 
Belfast  on  the  noon  of  the  following  day.  The 
sea  was  very  rough,  and  the  waves  lifted  up  their 
long,  white  crests,  but  most  fortunately  I  got  to 
land  without  any  feehng  of  sickness.  Belfast  is 
a  large  and  bustling  city,  which  carries  on  a  com- 
merce with  many  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  M 1  with  whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation on  board  the  steam-boat,  referred  me  to 

his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  H ;  but  our  time  was 

too  short  for  further  intercourse.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  16th,  I  got  on  the  outside  of  the 
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fi^ge,  secured  a  back  seat  to  avoid  the  efects  of 
the  sun  and  wind,  and  arrived  at  Grreeham^s 
Hotels  in  Dublin,  at  five  in  the  evening.  I  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  Prussian  Consul,  Mr. 

W J  where  I  found  two  letters  from  you  which 

assured  me  of  your  wel&re. 
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Inland — ^Dittms  —  Orangemen — Intolerance — Reform — ^Dublin 
— Clonmel^Kilkenny— Calne-^Early  History — Cork— Miiery 
— Beauty  of  the  Irish  Women* 

C^rk,  19M  Augtati 

To-DAT^  on  the  amurersary  of  your  birih-day^ 
dear  Herman,  I  have  reached  nearly  the  remotest 
point  of  my  journey ;  our  thoughts,  however, 
doubtless  meet  in  affection  and  regard.  May 
yon  continue  to  proceed  blameless  in  the  career  of 
life,  improve  your  mind  and  heart  more  and  more, 
and  lead  a  life  as  rich  as  possible  in  every  enjoy- 
ment that  active  virtue  can  bestow.  You  have 
only  twice  caused  me  the  greatest  apprehensions, 
once  when  you  were  ill,  and  at  the  point  of  death 
in  Dobrau ;  and  when  I  was  not  able  to  find  you 
in  the  night  on  a  road  in  France.  Otherwise,  I 
have  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  you,  and 
you  certainly  not  of  me.  So  may  it  continue  till 
death  parts  us  in  this  world ! 

I  am  much  in  arrear  \aih  my  accounts,  for  I 
had  no  time,  especially  quiet  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  write  anything ;  add  to  this,  that  I  have 
in  my  head  so  much,  both  general  and  special,  so 
much  that  is  personal,  that  I  do  not  know  where 
to  begin,  or  how  to  make  any  orderly  arrange- 
ment. Well,  if  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  order,  let 
all  be  mingled  together  as  it  flows  from  the  pen. 
Go  on» 
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All  my  plans  to  visit  the  lakes  in  Scotland 
were  defeated,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  by 
the  unfavourable  weather ;  however,  I  was  able 
to  see  the  two  banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  river 
and  bay,  before  you  sail  fix>m  Greenock  south- 
wards to  Ireland,  close  in  such  a  manner,  that 
you  fancy  you  are  sailing  on  an  extensive  lake 
surrounded  with  cultivated  hills. 

The  time  that  I  saved  in  Scotland  I  determined 
to  employ  in  Ireland,  because  this  much-talked-of 
country  has  become  doubly  remarkable  in  our 
days,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide,  without 
ocular  demonstration,  which  of  the  opposed  opi* 
nions  and  assertions  are  correct.  The  following 
is  my  route : — Belfast,  Lisbum,  Kewry,  Dundalk, 
Drogheddy  Dublin,  Naas,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Clon- 
mel,  Clogheen,  Fermoy,  Cork,  Killarney  (the 
Lakes),  Limerick,  and  back  to  Dublin. 

The  Bay  of  Belfast,  with  its  green  hills  and 
environs,  the  city  with  its  shipping  and  activity, 
excite  a  favourable  opinion  of  Ireland,  and  (to 
begin  with  a  consolatory  declaration)  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Ireland  has,  in  general,  made  great 
progress  in  improvements,  if  we  compare  it  with 
its  condition  in  former  centuries,  with  respect  to 
legislation,  manufactures,  agriculture,  &c.  But 
that,  for  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done,  and  that  every  complaint  is  unfounded  or 
merely  produced  by  excitement,  can  be  affirmed 
only  by  persons  who  know  nothing,  or  will  know 
nothing,  of  Ireland.  A  country  of  such  extent 
has,  of  course,  barren,  stony,  or  marshy  tracts ; 
nor  is  Ireland  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
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picturesque  parts  of  Europe ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  fertile,  perhaps  more  fertile  than  England, 
and  as  beautifiil  as  La  Belle  France.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  you  is,  that  close  to  the  finest 
and  richest  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  clover,  there  are  other  adjoining  tracts  wholly 
uncultivated,  overgrown  with  high  weeds ;  that  an 
equally  fruitful  soil  here  manifests  the  highest 
cultivation  and  activity,  and  there  the  greatest 
neglect  and  abandonment.  There  is  no  want  of 
good  soil  or  of  agricultural  knowledge,  nor  of  in- 
dustry ;  there  are  so  many  hands,  that  the  Irish 
emigrate  by  hundreds  to  work  for  very  low  wages. 
Whence,  then,  does  this  happen?  The  whole 
clearly  points  to  the  centre  of  all  the  evil, — to  a 
defective,  nay,  a  ruinous  and  condemnable  legis* 
lation.  Let  us,  however,  proceed  step  by  step, 
otherwise  you  might  believe  that  I  sought  only 
to  introduce  pathetic  declamations  as  a  cover  for 
falsehood  or  partiality. 

Why  does  not  the  Irishman  cultivate  his  land? 
Because  he  has  none.  Why  does  not  the  land** 
lord  employ  those  under  him  ? — Because  there  is 
no  landlord  there. 

If  we  take  two  steps,  but  with  seven-leagued 
boots,  we  are  at  once  on  the  summit  of  the  naked 
rock  from  which  we  can  overlook  the  whole  misery 
of  Ireland.  Let  us  begin  our  considerations,  as 
is  fitting,  with  the  Lords.  Where  are  they? 
They  are  absentees, — ^they  are  absent.  No,  not 
absent,  for  he  who  is  absent  intends  to  return  to 
a  home  which  he  loves,  where  he  grew  up,  and 
which  he  doubly  values  after  having  seen  many 
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countries  and  nations.  An  Irish  absentee,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  who  neglects  his  countrj, — who 
never  visits  it,  nor  intends  to  do  so.  He  has 
no  home,  and  desires  none.  This  is  the  here* 
ditary  curse  of  the  ancient  dreadful  confiscaiio& 
Violence  gave  them  land,  but  with  the  mode  of 
acquisition  the  avenging  Nemesis  joins  the  condir 
tion  that  it  should  never  become  tiieir  fidherland. 
But  he  who  possesses  land  without  loving  it  as  a 
fiitherland  loses  the  noblest  foundatioB  for  pro- 
perty, and  there  remains  only  the  dead  letter  of 
the  law, — and  here  in  Ireland  what  is  the  law  ? 

Public  law  and  private  law  both  equally  require 
prescription;  and  no  man  can  be  farther  than  I  am 
from  desiring  to  stifle  Mfe,  as  it  at  present  exists 
in  order  to  find,  somewhere  or  other,  an  origioal 
germ  of  all  life,  and  of  a  pretended  eternal  law. 
But  as  great  sovereigns  have  been  obliged  \m 
sanctify  the  defective  origin  of  their  new  position 
by  a  praiseworthy  system  of  government,  or  go  to 
ruin,  the  landlords  of  Ireland  who  first  intruded, 
and  then  absented  themselves,  are  doubly  bound 
to  remain  there,  and  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  country.  Where  only  one  performs  this  condi** 
tion,  I  saw  walls,  fences,  and  hedges  in  good  con- 
dition; plantations  formed;  the  land  free  fitim 
weeds ;  the  houses,  at  all  events,  kept  in  better 
repair,  and  the  people  rather  better  clothed,  &e. 
And  then,  close  by,  what  a  contrast!  Let  him 
who  would  see  the  blessings  of  a  well-disposed 
resident  aristocracy  in  a  few  single  instances,  and 
the  curse  of  an  absent  digarchy  in  innumerable 
places,  go  to  Ireland 
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This  is  SO  fertimate  a  ckcumstance  in  our 
eoutttry,  that  the  great  landowners  devote  them- 
selves  more  and  more  to  agriculture,  love  their 
occupation,  promote  every  improvement,  and, 
directly  or  indirectly,  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
over  the  free  peasantry.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  great  landowners  too  often  despise  the  country, 
agriculture,  and  people.  The  whole  wisdom  of 
their  improvements  is  to  squeeze  more  and  more 
from  the  tenants-at-will.  Instead  of  living  in 
noble  activity  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  they  idle  away 
their  existence  in  the  arid,  grey  Provence,  or  sen- 
timentalize about  the  beggars  in  Itri  and  Fondi^ 
while  hundreds  of  beggars  are  produced  in  Ire- 
land by  the  harshness  of  their  principles. 

No  other  country  can,  in  this  respect,  be  com- 
pared with  Ireland.  Everywhere  some  wealthy 
persons  travd,  everywhere  there  are  some  indi- 
viduals who  seek  a  home  abroad.  But  here  the 
exception  has  become  the  rule,  and  measures 
which,  in  other  places,  appear  not  only  super- 
fluous, but  absurd,  here  urge  themselves  as  almost 
necessary  through  the  power  of  circumstances. 

The  landowner  will  do  nothing  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  The  tenant  can  do  nothing. 
Capital  and  credit  are  everywhere  wanting.  Only 
the  industry  of  the  tenants  raises  the  rich  harvest ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  which  does 
not  belong  to  them,  they  perish  firom  misery  and 
famine. 

How  shall  I  translate  tenants-at-will  ?  fyegjag- 
bare?  ExpellaHe?  Serfs?  But,  in  the  ancient  days 
of  vassalage,  it  consisted  rather  in  keeping  the 
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vassals  attached  to  the  soili  and  by  no  meand  in 
diiving  them  away.  An  anciettt  Taasal  is  a  lord 
compared  with  the  present  tonanttat-wiU*  to  whom 
the  law  a£fords  no  defence.  Why  not  call  tli»a 
Jagdbare  {choieohle  ?)  But  thia  di&rcaeo  leateoj 
the  analogy, — ^tfa^t  for  hare8>  stags,  and  deer  ihmm 
is  a  season,  during  which  no  one  is  aUosved  to 
hunt  them;  whereas  tenants^at-vwiU  are  hante^ 
and  may  be  hunted,  all  the  year  round.  And  if 
any  one  would  defend  his  farm  (as  badgers  and 
foxes  are  allowed  to  do)  it  is  here  denominated 
rebellion. 

But  I  hear  it  objected, — ^have  we  not  a  right  1 
Do  we  violate  any  law  if  we  live  where  we  like ;  if 
we  take  from  the  tenants  what  they  freely  offer ; 
jind  treat  them  according  to  the  law,  if  they  do 
not  keep  their  engagement?  Undoubtedly,  you 
have  a  right,  a  perfect  right ;  as  much  right  ak 
Sbylock  had  to  exact  from  Antonio  the  x>ound  of 
flesh,  and  drain  the  life-blood  from  his  heart.  FM 
jiLsticia  et  pereat  mtmdus  is  the  whole  code  of  your 
laws.  True  justice,  however,  is  not  destructive, 
but  conservative,  and  includes  (as  Plato  shows) 
wisdom  and  moderation.  True  justice  distributes^ 
but  does  not  plunder;  and  if  any  doubt  could  be 
entertained  upon  the  subject,  the  Christian  virtues 
step  forward,  and  show  how  your  heathenish 
Boman  justice  is  to  be  purified.  Summumjuf, 
summa  injuria  I 

KiUoruey,  Friday,  Aa^uMt  21jI,  1835. 

I  have  commenced  with  general  observations* 
This  is  not  unnatural,  for  in  Ireland  everything 
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individual  immediately  leads  to  generalities,  and 
both  are  evidently  connected.  In  England  the 
case  is  similar,  but  yet  different.  There  I  see  (at 
least  hitherto)  in  the  great  and  prominent  con- 
trasts, only  the  living  forms  of  constant  develop** 
ment;  and  the  stupid  or  fanatic  cries  of  some 
individuals  have  but  slightly  impeded  the  regular 
progress  of  the  whole.  But  in  Ireland,  those  great 
and  animating  coivtrasts  are  changed  into  inex- 
tricable, destructive  conflicts.  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  bases  of  the  life  of  a  people,  namely,  agri- 
culture, and  the  means  of  subsistence  in  general, 
so  it  is  with  the  summit  of  all  thought  and  exist- 
ence—namely, religion. 

Could  Philip  II.  have  conceived  a  more  morti- 
fying disgrace  for  his  great  opponent,  than  that 
which  he  now  experiences  in  Ireland — that  the 
Protestant  union,  which  has  adopted  the  intolerant 
principles  of  that  tyrant,  is  called  the  Orange 
Association  ?  As  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  cen-> 
tury,  William  I.  opposed,  with  equal  energy  and 
superiority,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Catholics,  and 
of  the  Puritan  image-breakers :  shall  we  of  the 
nineteenth  century  consent  to  remain  behind  him? 
Somebody  objects,— it  is  not  WiUiam  I.,  but  Wil- 
liam III.,  that  we  are  talking  of.  I  am  well 
aware  of  this,  and  believe  that  I  more  duly 
honour  that  great  man,  than  those  who  abuse  his 
great  name  in  Ireland.  He  began  to  reign  in 
England  three  years  after  the  cruel  expulsion  of 
the  Protestants  from  France,  and  in  the  same  year 
when  tolerance  was  used  by  James  II.  as  an  excuse 
for  intolerant  measures.    To  prevent  this  in  Eng- 

VOL.  III.  K 
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land  was  the  fitst  business  for  168& ;  the  greater 
business  of  his  whole  life>  in  which  all  Eiurope  was 
GDncemed,  was  the  contest  with  France,  cnr  Am 
ambition,  and  lyranny  of  Louis  XIV.  And  ytm 
would  measure  such  a  man  by  your  own  petty 
standard,  and  explain  and  justify  the  present 
state  of  things  by  the  revy  different  circumstaiicea 
of  those  times?  The  intolerant  lawe  of  tiiose 
days  did  not  originate  with  Williaia»  but  witk 
the  Whigs;  and.  the  Wh^^  o£  osr  time^  nmst 
do  much  more  for  Ireland  than  they  yet  have 
done,,  before  they  can.  atone'  ft»r  the  sins-  of  their 
aneestorsi. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  Orangeman  must  com* 
plain  that  his  namo  is  misused  by  die  Orange 
Lodges*  as  the  Catholics,  in  their  associations^ 
misuse  even  the  name  of  Christ.  Thus  religion, 
which  diould  produce  and.  strengthen  chanty  and 
unanimity,  is  here  the  source  of  hatred  and  dia^ 
sension ;  and  both  parties,  in.  their  infatuatioi^ 
equally  persuade  themselvea  that  they  are  pro* 
ceeding  in  tlie  true  Christiaa  course.  Thosa 
noble-minded  men,  therefore,  deserve  a  doubla 
portion  of  praise,  who  boldly  speak  and  aet» 
against  party  prejudices  and  party  hatred,  in 
favour  of  toleration  and  reconciliation*  The 
absurd  notion,  which  has  been  refuted  for  ccn- 
turie8>  by  theory  and  practice,  diai  Ireland,  can 
be  governed  only  by  a  party  and  by  the  s\vord» 
still  haunts^  the  imagination  of  many  persons  who 
fancy  thcmselvos  statesmen.  A  Protestant  latdy 
argued  with  me  on  the  necessity  and  adt^antag^ 
of  a  civil  war,  with  aa  mudb  composuie  as  if  he 
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were  speaking  of  having  Iris  coat  brushed  ;  and 
the  eslirpation  of  the  hereties  is  the  natural  coun^ 
tBP-cry  oi  the  *  Gathohca.  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Both 
parties !  But,  above  all^  the  lawgivers — the  Par^ 
Kament!  A}  whole  centuiy  passed  before  even 
private  rights  were  granted  to  the  Catholics,  and 
with  what  reluctance  was  eaeh^  concession  mad^ ; 
in  what  an  oSkisive,  ungracious  manner  were 
eiven  the  mosi  equitable  demands  contested,  tilt 
defianeep  and  power  extorted  them  ! 

At  length  the  emancipation  was  brought  about 
ia  this -manner,  and*  the  opponents  of  it  sought 
and  found  consolation  in  the  declaration,  that  it 
was  a  final  measure  for  Ireiand.  L  repeat  il; — 
tiiose  must  know  nothing,  or  resolve  to  know 
nothing;  of  Ireland,  who  can  entertain  so  erro-* 
neous  an  opinion.  The  cmancipaiion  was  only 
the  firstof  a  whole  series  of  measures-wfaich  will 
and  must  follow.  It  was  an  act  of  justiee  whieby 
however,  is  immediately  advantageous  only  to  a 
few;  but  it  IB  the  right  and  the  businesfrof  these 
&w  to  emph>y  their  newly-gained  position  for  tile 
benefit  of.  their  country.  What  avails*  the  stale 
joke  of  O'Gonnell  and  his  tadl  ? — ^if  you  do  not 
like  it,  cut  it  off,  and  dissolve  the  Uhion>  as  he 
requires. 

You  will  ask  if  I  entertain  this  opinion  ?  By 
BO  means !  The  three  kingdoms  may  and  ought 
to  Kve  in  union,  like  sisters.  But  if  Irehind  itf 
treated  like  a  step-sister,  do  not  be  sur{»ised  at^ 
liie  cry  of  distress  which  your  injustice  extort» 
ftom  her.  A  person  who  has  never  seen  Ireland, 
and  considers  the  case  merdy  in  a  general  and? 

K  2 
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theoretical  point  of  view,  must  decide  withoat 
hesitation  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Union; 
But  he  who  is  better  acquainted  with  it  conceives 
how  well-disposed  persons  maj  rely  on  this  sheet- 
anchor,  and  consider  it  as  the  only,  the  best 
remedy.  I  now  excuse  the  demand,  without 
approving  it.  This  erroneous  hope,  this  false 
confidence,  will,  however,  not  be  dispelled  till 
more  wholesome  laws  are  passed  for  Ireland  than 
0*Connell  himself  required.  I  carry  my  demands 
beyond  his,  according  to  the  example  of  him 
whom  he  himself  calls  the  greatest  reformer  in 
Europe. 

Firstly :  Provision  must  be  equally  made  for 
the  schools  and  churches  of  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  out  of  the  church  property  already  ex- 
isting or  to  be  created.  If  there  is  no  surplus  of 
the  Protestant  church  property,  other  measures 
are  necessary :  if  it  is  insufficient,  it  will  soon  ap^ 
pear  that  this  grant  cannot  be  the  last.  Neither 
the  sword,  nor  civil  war,  but  education  and  Chris- 
tian charity  alone,  can  exterminate  hatred  and 
barbarism. 

Secondly :  The  tithes  must  be  by  some  mean 
abolished,  for  they  are  a  bad  mode  of  taxation. 
A  change  in  the  manner  of  raising  the  tax  does 
not,  however,  abolish  the  tax  itself.  To  deprive 
the  church  of  its  due,  and  to  make  a  present  of  it» 
without  any  reason,*^  to  the  landlord^  would  not 
only  be  an  act  of  injustice,  but  might,  perliaps,  in 
the  end,  render  the  situation  of  tlie  poor  tenants 
worse,  rather  than  better :  for  the  dcrgyman  bad 
not  so  many  means  to  distrain   and  drire  off 
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the  cattle^  as  the  temporal  landlord ;  and  he  waB^ 
perhaps,  more  often  averse  to  employ  them  than 
the  latter. 

Thirdly:  Poor  laws  are  indispensably  neces* 
sary  for  Ireland.  I  scarcely  conceive  how  O'Con* 
nell  could  so  long  oppose  their  introduction, 
merely  because  ho  saw  the  abuses  that  occurred 
in  England  from  their  misapplication.  These 
abttseas  must  be  done  away  with,  and  only  what  is 
truly  useful  must  be  ordered.  But  if  such  a  law 
is  more  necessary  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe^  it  is  likewise  more  difficult. 
More  necessary,  because  nobody  takes  any  care 
of  the  poorj  the  number  of  whom  exceeds  all  be- 
lief; more  difficult,  because  a  wealthy  middling 
class  is  wanting,  which  is  the  broad,  indispensable 
foundation  of  all  financial  arrsmgements.  In  the 
towns,  which  are  improving,  it  may  be  possible 
to  overcome  the  difficulties;  but  how  can  it  be 
done  in  the  country,  where  all  appear  to  be  beg- 
gars ?    We  are,  therefore, — 

Fourthly,  compelled  to  make  a  law  respecting 
the  absentees.  This,  exclaim  many,  is  as  impossible 
as  unjust.  What  then  is  impossible  or  unjust  ? 
Is  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  in  his  own 
country? — unjust  for  him  to  perform  his  duty 
there  ?  As  the  king,  the  clergyman,  the  pro- 
fessor, the  merchant,  must  be  upon  the  spot  where 
they  are  called  to  exercise  their  functions,  so 
should  the  landowner.  All  may  absent  them<* 
selves,  gain  information,  and  return.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  false  notions  of  private  property,  that 
it  imposes  on  the  landowner  no  duties,  but  grants 
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him  uneoitditional  rights.      Where  is  the  tide- 
deed  by  which  a  few  oligarchs  are  allowed  to  eoa- 
vert  a  whole  people  into  beggars  ? — to   dcsprive 
them  of  all  possibihty  of  existing   as  betomes 
human  beings?     I  would  not,  however,  compel 
them  to  return  home,  but  leave  them  all  peDsonal 
liberty.     I  would  not  alter  the  laws  of  iahesiir 
wetae,  by  which  a  very   great  change  would  be 
made  in  the  several  relations.     I  will  only  tex 
them,  as  those  who  are  present  (I  see  this  dearly) 
tax  themselves  here,  for  the  good  of  those  who 
jnirround  them,  and  are  active  in  promoting  their 
advantage.      X.et  the    absentee,  therefore,  pay 
more  to  the  poor^tax  than  he  who  is  present,    b 
this  also  impossible?    Have  not  the  Catholics 
borne  for  centuries  higher  taxes  than  the  Pro* 
iestants  ?  This  was  possible,  wUhaut  reoMou  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  other  would  be  very  poeaible,  wiA 
good  reason.     After  so  much  that  has  been  eon* 
sidered  as  revolutionary,  as  impossible,  have  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  course  ?    By  no  mesas. 
All  these  measures  are  only  preliminary  prepara- 
tions  for  greater  things. 

Let  us  suppose  all  the  complaints  respecting 
chorches,  schools,  tithes,  absentees,  the  poor  are 
removed,  the  mass  of  the  people  still  renmin  in 
the  most  wretched  situation;  for  the  poor-law 
«an  coroprdiend  only  the  aged,  the  sick,  lame, 
blind,  &c.,  not  the  able-bodied  men,  and  the  fior* 
n:ier  are  not  a  thousandth  part  of  those  who  axe 
actually  in  distress.  What  then  shall  we  do  wilb 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-niiie  ? 
.    Thus  we  at  last  come  to  the  point  where,  per- 
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haps,  a  final  measure  is  to  be  taken  lor  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  Ireland ;  at  leasts  without 
^is,  all  others  would  be  palliative  remedies^  and 
the  complaiifts,  sufferings^  and  wrongs  will  con- 
tinue unremovable.    This  measure  is — 

'Fifthly,  The  complete  abolition  «^  the  system 
of  tenants  at  will>  and  the  conversion  of  all  those 
tenants  at  will  into  proprietors.  On  reading  this, 
the  Tories  will  throw  my  book  into  the  fire;  and 
even  the  Whigs  will  be  mute  with  astonishment. 
'The  whole  'battery  of  pillage,  jacobinismi  disso- 
lution of  civil  society,  is  discharged  at  mc.;  but  it 
will  not  touch  me-^^not  even  the  assertion  that  I 
would,  like  St.  Crispin,  '*  «teal  leather,  in  ordor 
to  make  shoes  for  the  poor."  Even  the  Badicab 
ask,  with  astonishment,  how  I  would  work  .this 
miracle.  There  is  a  Sibylline  book,  a  patent  and 
yet  hidden  mystery,  how  this  is  to  be  effected; 
and  there  is  a  magician  who  has  accomplished 
it — the  Prussian  municipal  law,  and  Sang  fVe- 
derick  WiUiam  III.  of  Prussia. 

To  repel  those  violent  rqproaches,  I  could  find 
in  my  armoury  other  arguments  and  proofs  h^m, 
precisely  through  the  system  attacked  by  me, 
vevolutioBs  are  promoted  and  civil  societies  dis- 
solved. •To'day,  however,  I  have  neither  time  near 
inchnation  io  enter  upon  these  partly  theoretical 
discussions^  I  will  rather,  in  order  to  alloy 
peoples'  apprehensions,  grant  in  practice  that  my 
proposal  ought  to  «be  rejected,  unless  both  partieb 
ore  gainers. 

The  ancient  doctrine  that,  in  toide  and  com- 
•merce,  in  custom-house  laws,  treaties  <of  peace. 
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&G.,  only  one  party  ca^  and  ought  to  gain*  and 
.that  the  greatest  wisdom  consi^ta  in  deceiving 
and  cheating  the  other  .party» — ^tkia  doctrine  of 
short-sighted  selfishness  is  repudiated  by  erery 
judicious  philanthropist,  an4.  haa  been  satisfac- 
lorily  refuted  in  theory  and  practice.  Unless 
both  parties  gain>  there  must  be  want  of  pru- 
dence or  of  justice,  or  botb  together,  and  tbe 
jnerited  punishment  never  fails  to  follow. 

As  all  maintain  that  those  who  "were  raised  to 
the  claas  of  landowners  would  gain  very  much,  I 
may  save  myself  the  trouble  of  proving  it,  and 
put  aside  a  subsequent  question, — ^what  sckt 
dangers  may  one  day  threaten  them  as  proprie- 
tors ?  But  that  the  present  proprietors  must  like- 
vnse  gain,  results  from  the  indisputable  truth, 
that,  in  the  long  ran,  the  tenant-at*will  is  able  to 
produce  and  to  pay  less  than  he  who  has  a  long 
lease,  the  latter  less  than  the  hereditary  fanner, 
and  the  hereditary  farmer  less  than  the  proprietor. 
I  will  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  already  said 
on  this  subject  in  my  letter  on  English  agricul- 
ture ;  till  pains  are  taken  in  England  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  laws  on  this  subject,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  make  oneself  understood,  and  to  ierm 
a  correct  judgment,  cither  in  praise  or  blame. 

But  to  those  who,  in  our  country,  are  displeased 
with  the  .whole,  on  account  of  some  defects,  or 
who,  from  ignorance,  overlook  the  value  of  our 
reforms^  or,  out  of  ancient  prejudices^  wish  for 
the  return  of  greater  erils, — to  them  I  exclain, 
"  Go  to  Ireland !  in  order  to  perceive  with  horrdf 
the  consequences  of  an   intolerant,    barbarous 
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legislation,  atid  to  bless  the  progress  of  improve* 
ment  in  Pnissia.*' 

Ireland  is  the  most  deplorable  instance  in  mo-* 
dem  history  that  a  great  and  noble  people  may, 
ftr  centuries  together,  be  involved  in  the  same 
mjustiee  and  infatuation;  and  all  the  highly- 
praised  forms  of  the  constitution  be  often  para* 
lyzed  by  the  force  of  passion  and  prqiidicG* 
Kings,  lords,  and  commons  have  alternately  or 
simultaneously  wronged  Ireland;  how  should 
humanity,  mildness,  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
proceed  from  such  education?  What  all  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  denied,  what  even  now 
the  boldest  minds  in  England  conceive  to  be  im- 
possible, our  kings  have  accomplished,  for  schools, 
churches,  cities,  towns,  peasants,  landed  property, 
trade,  toUs,  military  institutions,  &c,  and  laid  the 
basis  of  a  freedom  of  which  Ireland,  if  no  quicker 
progress  is  made,  will  be  destitute  for  centuries 
to  come*  Our  kings  were  effectually  seconded 
by  the  persons  in  office,  in  whom  the  highest  de- 
gree of  civilization  and  knowledge  is  concentrated, 
and  will  be  so,  wliile  they  are  not  changed  into 
servants  removable  at  pleasure.  The  people 
evei-ywhere  co-operated,  with  correct  judgment 
and  good- will,  and  all  reap,  besides  the  advan- 
tages they  have  gained  at  home,  daily  more  praise 
from  impartial  observers  abroad.  We  are  not 
vain  on  this  account ;  we  know  (as  I  have  often 
said)  that  one  kind  of  bark  does  not  grow  on  all 
trees ;  but  a  tree  of  liberty,  without  bark,  is,  and 
remains,  a  dry  stick,  though  I  deck  it- with  rib* 
boB»  of  one  or  of  many  colours; 

K  3 
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You  axe,  donbtless,  tired  of  these  xeflettionfi,  aad 
adc  for  my  own  travelling  observstionft.  Very 
welL  Yet  they  will  sound  almost  the  sane 
strings.  In  Bel&st,  some  figures  panned  me  in 
the  evening,  attired  as  I  had  never  soon  any.  In 
England  I  had  looked  almost  in  vain  fisr  poverty; 
and  in  Scotland  I  found  only,  according  to  Ae 
eustom  of  the  country,  some  women  and  children 
barefooted.  There  was,  therefore,  in  Belfast  a 
carnival  joke,  or  some  had  plundered  a  paper-mill, 
and,  in  their  wantonness,  displayed  all  the  rags 
in  tokens  of  victory.  Lisbum  and  Newry ,  two 
thriving  towns,  seemed  to  confirm  my  hypofthesis; 
•imd  the  distressed  appearance  of  Drogheda  I 
<»nnected  with  the  ancient  misdeeds  of  tliat 
hjrpocrite  of  liberty — Cromwell. 
'  On  the  river  Boyne  a  now  feeling  came  over 
me.  Oermany  justly  considers  the  victory  of 
William  III.  as  a  happy  event,  as  a  deliveTance 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  But  can  the  Irish  partici- 
pate in  Ihis  opinion,  so  long  as  the  yoke  of  the 
laws  connected  with  it  is  not  removed?  They 
fought,  under  Charles  I.,  for  that  which  is  now 
considered  as  legitimate  and  conservative;  and 
yet  Charles  II.  confirmed  the  confiscations  of  the 
republic,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  leading 
chiefs,  but  extended  to  the  wholly  innocent 
tenants.  By  this  title-deed,  the  Conservatives  of 
our  day  prove  that  no  Irishman  has  aright  to  the 
soil  of  his  country ;  but  that  the  absentee  pos* 
sesses  it  exdusively,  and  without  modificaticm,  to 
all  eternity.     Under  James  II.,  the  Irish  again 


fought  for  ^at  was  Icgitiinate  and  conservative ; 
and,  for  that  reason,  the  Conservative  Tories,  at 
present,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  say — ^very  late,  indeed^ 
yet  'they  do  say — Pater,  peocavi, 

Dublin. — A  large  city :  the  streets  like  those  m 
the  west  end  of  London ;  the  public  buildings  in 
a  good  style,  apparently  all  agreeing,  and  of  one 
pieoe.  I  say  c^arently,  for  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  the  Cathotic  and  Protestant,  come  hens 
•in  too  hostile  collision  to  grow  up,  and  blend,  and 
lionrish  together ;  and  to  this  painiul  feeling  were 
added  scenes  such  as  I  never  beheld.  On  Sun- 
day, while  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  gaily 
paraded  the  streets,  they  wore  thronged  by 
equally  numerous  crowds  of  beggars — and  wSiat 
beggars  were  these  !  Saoh  spectres  remain  else- 
where in  their  dens,  till  the  light  of  day  has 
vanished,  and  the  darkness  of  night  has  set  in. 
Here  the  sun  must  testify  that  Europe,  too,  has 
its  parias.  No,  not  Europe,  but  Ireland  alone ! 
— for,  compared  with  these  miserable  phantoms, 
all  the  beggary  that  I  saw  in  Switzerland,  the 
Papal  dominions,  and  even  in  southern  Italy,  was 
a  mere  trifle. 

On  Monday  the  17th,  the  son  of  our  consul, 

Mr.  W ,  very  politely  took  me  about  the  city ; 

and  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  in  a  very  agree- 
able party,  where  many  Irish  matters  were  con- 
sidered and  discussed,  in  the  point  of  \iew  which 
prevails  here.  How  different  is  this  point  of 
view  from  that  in  Oermany  ! 

On  my  way  to  Mr.  W ,  I  saw,  at  a  distance. 
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'acro\Vdof  people:  I  thought  I  should  sec. ano- 
ther filrcet-preachor ;  it  was,  howsYer,  no  Sooteh 
.•odificatioQ*  but,  as  somebody  told  me.  an  Irish 
aiuasement  Two  follows,  stripped  tx>  the  waist, 
were  engaged  in  a  combat,  not  like  the  .n^ble 
Greeks  in  Olympia,  or  even  like  wdl-trained 
boxers,  but  a  desperate  buffeting.  After  they 
liad  beaten  each  other  black  aad  blue,  were 
covered  with  blood  and  half  flayed,  one  of  them 
fell  almost  senseless  into  the  kennel.  To  take 
him  by  the  arms  and  legs,  lay  him  on  a  dry  spot, 
pull  bis  mouth  open,  pour  in  half  a  quart  of 
.whisky»  and  throw  a  pail  of  water  over  his  body, 
was  the  work  of  a  minute.  Then  the  furious  ad- 
versaries were  again  set  upon  each  other  like  mad 
dogs;  at  the  same  time,  the  seconds,  or  tna^hvf 
des  plaUirSt  displayed  incessant  and  astonishing 
activity.  In  order  to  dear  the  ground,  they 
struck  the  spectators  with  large  whips,  so  that 
nobody  in  the  three  first  rows  escaped  without 
the  severest  cuts,  one  of  which  I  should  not  have 
got  over  in  four  weeks.  Here  it  seemed  to  make 
no  more  impression  than  when,  among  us,  some^ 
body  says^  *'  Be  so  good  as  stand  a  little  on  one 
side." 

On  Tuesday  the  18th,  in  hopes  of  fine  weather, 
I  mounted  the  roof  of  the  coach,  and  not  to  have 
the  wind  and  sun  in  my  face,  chose  the  baekward 
seat  at  the  back  of  the  coach.  On  my  right 
hand  was  an  old  woman;  ojtposite  to  her,  her 
grand-daughter ;  and  next  to  the  latter,  another 
woman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  her  son. 
Only  the  place  on  my  left  hand  was  still  vacant; 
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and  now  a  man  mounted  l3ic  ladder,  so  drefisod^ 
that  the  >  expression '<  dropped  from  the  gallowd" 
•might  have  beenrerywoU  applied  to  him;  and 
•he  certainly  won]d  have  been  refused  admittance 
on  any  German  stage.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  man  Mras  "vvell  skilled  in  entomology,  I  drew 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  old  lady*  my  neigh- 
bour. Mutantur  temporai  et  nos  mutamur  in  itlht. 
The  sky  became  clouded,  it  began  to  rain  faster 
and  faster,  and  my  large  umbrella  was  the  only 
one  m  the  company ;  so  the  two  younger  persons 
crouched  at  our  feet,  and  the  other  four  put  their 
faces  so  dose  to  the  stick  of  the  umbrella,  that 
their  noses  almost  met ;  in  particular,  the  head 
of  the  old  woman  rested  on  my  right,  and  that 
of  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  shoulder.  Through 
this  water  ordeal  we  became  in  a  very  short  time 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  I  reaped  much 
praise  for  my  civility  and  humanity. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  was  of  a  mixed  character — ^here  admir- 
able, and  there  neglected.  The  Wieklow  and 
Wexford  mountains  adorn  the  county  on  the 
side.  At  Kilkenny  there  is  an  old  castle^  and 
innumerable  beggars.  My  second  hyjiotliesis, 
that  only  the  capital  could  produce  such  beggars, 
was  likewise  refuted  by  the  crowds  in  the  small 
towns.  The  coach  is  besieged  by  them,  and 
their  cries  resound  from  all  sides,  and  in  all 
gradations  of  old  and  young  voices.  In  order  to 
gain  air  and  room,  I  threw  from  rxxf  elevated  seat 
scrnie  pence  among  the  crowd.  Two  girls,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  had  pioked  up  the  best 
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^haro,  and  thanked  me,  like  the  femi^  danoen 
at  Berlin,  when  they  are  applauded  by  the  public, 
kicking  up  their  legs  behind — what  is  1»  be  seeft 
4m  such  oocasions  you  know :  thes^is  a  differencse 
here,  the  costume  of  the  fair  of  Kilkenny  being  in 
n  more  airy  style.  I  was  in  a  mood  to  be  diverted 
at  all  this,  when  I  saw  a  mother  pick  np  the 
gooseberry  skins  whi(^  one  of  the  travellers  had 
spit  out,  and  put  them  into  tiie  month  of  her 
child.  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  this  even  nt 
Fondi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

'*  Is  liiere  room  on  the  top  ?"  asked  a  mm». 
Though  we  were  crowded,  the  coachman  called 
out,  "  An  excellent  place — ^the  finest  fresh  air !  * 
The  man  ascended  the  ladder,  seated  himsetf 
on  the  pyramid  of  trunks,  with  both  his  legs 
hanging  in  the  fresh  air;  but  this  position  ap- 
pearing to  him  too  dangerous,  he  turned  one  leg 
inwards,  and  planted  it  between  my  shoulders. 
This  was  lucky  for  me,  for  he  covered  the  iron 
edge  of  a  trunk ;  and  instead  of  a  hole  in  my 
coat,  I  got  only  a  spot  of  dirt. 

CaUen. — A   wretched  hole,  whidi  its   owner 

(Lord  C ,  as  I  hear),  probably  for  that  reason> 

never  visits ;  but  aU  round  are  the  most  fertile 
fields,  and  the  richest  produce.  By  famine  is 
everywhere  understood,  want  of  a  sufiiciency  of 
com.  In  Ireland  the  people  are  starving  in  the 
nridst  of  abundance.  It  is  exported  to  Liverpool, 
where  compassionate  Englishmen  purchase  it, 
send  it  back  to  Ireland  for  the  indigent,  and 
procure  them,  in  insufficient  quantities,  what  per- 
verse  and  hard4iearted  legislators  refuse  thert 
on  a  large  scale. 
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The  eveniBg  and  mght  of  the  18di  1  paiwad 
at  Gloxnnel.  For  the  first  tiine>  I  saw  in  tbo 
inn  no  carpets,  and  a  ragged  towel,  but  a  hirgov 
aad  better  bed  than  anywhere  in  Germany,  it 
is  only  in  amt  country  that  the  eBroneous  notion 
prevails,  that  a  man  has  no  more  need  cto  tarn 
m  bed  than  in  his  coffin :  hence  the  wretched^ 
narrow  cribs  into  which  all  classes  suffer  them-^ 
selves  to  be  sqneesed. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th,  Hermami's  birthday; 
when  I  went  down  stairs  m  the  morning,  profound 
peace  reigned  among  the  persons  assembled  in 
the  room  on  the  ground-floor.  God  knows  what 
spark  fell  into  this  powder-barrel;  for  at  once 
tiiere  was  such  a  storm  of  punches  in  the  ribs, 
blows,  and  boxes  on  the  ear^  which  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly,  and  in  such  numbers,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  and  count  them.  Two 
minutes  afterwards,  perfiect  tranquillity  again  pre- 
vailed. This  amusement  of  the  Catholics  in 
Clonmel,  aad  the  Frotestants  in  Ihiblin,  show 
at  least  that  there  are  some  similar  points*  of 

contact  between  the  two  parties. 

•  *  #  *  . 

The  coach  stopped,  early  in  the  morning,  before 
a  hut,  which,  if  *you  please,  you  may  call  a  house* 
A  sow — ^the  Irish  sphinx — lay  with  her  hind  quar- 
ters buried  in  black  mud,  while  she  rested  on 
her  fore  foetj  and  addressed  me  m  a  very  ret 
markable  speech.  The  hoose-ceck  flew  from 
within  to  tibe  hole  in  the  mud  waU,  the  only 
window  in  the  house,  and  attempted  to  dap  his 
wings.    The  hole  heing  too  small,  he  was  obliged 
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to  drop  them,  stretched  his  neck,  and  said  some* 
thing,  which  I  did  not  understand  so  well  as  the 
speech  of  thc«  sow :  at  the  same  time  the  dooi 
opened,  and,  like  Alceste  from  the  gloom  of 
Erebus,  the  very  strikingly  draped^  or  undraped, 
mistress  advanced  into  the  foreground  with  her 
two  children,  on  which  two  sucking  pigs  imme-» 
diately  ran  to  salute  their  playfellowA.  This 
scene  of  the  golden  age  drew  my  attention  so 
much,  that  I  had  nearly  overlooked  the  master 
of  the  house,  who  was  sitting  on  one  side  upon 
some  fragments  of  turf.  In  attempting  to  put 
on  his  breeches,  he  had  unhappily  missed  tlie 
legitimate  way,  and  had  passed  his  leg  through 
a  large,  revolutionary,  radical  hole,  so  that  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  remedy  the  mistake^ 
still  keeping  the  rags  together. 

I  hope  that  some  of  our  painters  in  this  line 
will  make  use  of  these  hints  in  the  next  cadii* 
bition,  and  know  how  to  give  dignity  to  the 
subject;  and  send  me  at  least  a  copy  of  their 
works,  in  return  for  my  picturesque  description. 

But  what  said  the  sow  ?  Things  bitter,  unex- 
pected, remarkable.  She  began — ^"Wretched 
mortal,  who  hang  suspended  between  Heaven 
and  earth,  as  on  the  gallows^  if  you  came  down 
I  would  let  you  know  what  punishment  yoa 
deserve,  for  disturbing  the  last  prophetic  sphinx 
of  Ireland  in  h^  repose.  You  ramble  about 
the  world  to  no  purpose,  rummage  among  old 
papers  treating  of  old  women,  and  pride  yourself 
in  your  stupid  impartiality.  *  Why  do  you  direct 
your  eyes  to  the  wretched  creatures  who  here  call 
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thcmsclTcs  men,  and  have  no  notion  what  a  greater 
people  deserve  your,  attention  in  Ireland — the 
people,  the  swine  ?  " 

I  know  not  how  the  sphinx  might  have  eon- 
tinned,  had  not  the  cock,  the  woman,  and  the 
sucking  pigs  inteiTupted  her.  She  only  added  a 
few  words  to  inibrm  me  (as  a  reward  for  my  good* 
will,  of  which  she  was  well  aware)  of  the  existence 
of  the  most  remarkable  fragment  of  the  history 
of  ancient  times,  and  where  I  might  find  it. 

This  fragment  contains  (after  the  manner  of 
Persia)  the  annals  of  the  state  of  the  swine,  and 
is  divided  into  two  principal  heads,  the  times  of 
the  Boaries  and  the  Pigs.  In  tho  sequel,  vain 
men  (like  the  Roman  consuls  and  emperors) 
applied  these  names  to  themselves;  but  being 
ignorant  of  their  origin,  have  corrupted  them,  by 
means  of  absurd  etymologies,  into  Torie»  and 
fVhiga.  In  ancient  times,  those,  the  boars  or 
boaries  were  the  sole  lords  and  masters  of  tlio 
country :  it  was  the  time  of  noble  freedom  and 
independence,  till  weak  and  degenerate  descend- 
ants stigmatized  it  as  an  age  of  club  or  snout 
law,  and  gave  this  first  heroic  age  tho  name  of 
fVUd  Swinery.  I  cannot  give  to-day  the  event* 
tal  history  of  tliis  feudal  aristocracy,  but  pass  at 
once  to  the  time  when  the  Fiys  appeared  as  a 
second  party,  and  Fiygism,  or  Tame  Sicinerys 
found  greater  and  more  numerous  advocates. 

This  happened  in  the  following  manner :  when 
the  race  of  men,  who  call  themselves,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  Old  Irish,  came  to  the  island,  a 
dreadful  struggle  began  between  them  and  the 
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boars,  tlio  andont  rulers  of  the  land.  Hie  m- 
ereasing  distress  and  danger  suggested  the  idea 
of  entering  into  an  agreement,  and  of  eoncludin; 
a  perpetual  peace.  Deputies  of  both  parties  met, 
and  drew  up  a  convention^  of  whidh  I  select  the 
following  articles  as  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  boars,  who  have  hitherto  lived  in  the 
woods,  shall  be  received  with  their  famiHes  into 
the  houses  of  the  Irish,  and  be  treated  like 
children  of  the  liouse. 

2.  From  the  moment  that  the  peace  is  eon* 
eluded,  no  boar  shall  be  bound  to  do  any  woric,  or 
take  the  least  care  to  provide  for  his  own  subsist- 
ence. All  are,  on  the  contrary,  resolved  to  devote 
themselves  henceforward  to  a  contemplative  mode 
of  life. 

3.  If  there  should  not  be  provisions  enough, 4lie 
swine  are  to  be  first  taken  care  of,  and  then  the 
children. 

4.  For  all  these  great  advantages,  and  othcis, 
which  are  passed  over  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the 
Irish  obtain  the  right  of  slaughtermg  their  new 
inmates. 

When  these  conditions  came  to  be  discussed  in 
the  house  of  the  boars,  the  majority  (composed  df 
the  old  wild  forest  boars)  opposed  the  last  objeotioia* 
able  article  in  particular  with  so  much  warmth -and 
eloquence,  that  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  no  chartge 
in  the  state  of  things  handed  down  irom  their 
ancestors.  Meantime,  the  war  with  the  Irish  took 
a  very  unfevourable  turn ;  and  the  pigs,  the  advo- 
cates of  reform,  adduced  more  powerful  jupgumonts 
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in.si;^pport  of  their  apinion.  They  detailed  the 
lidvaiitages  of  imfproved  civilization;  of  eonstaot 
peace ;  of  exemption  from  the  cares  of  life ;  of 
agreeable  society ;  and  c^  a  philo60]duc  mode  of 
existence,  with  so  much  ingenuity  uid  eloque»H^ 
that  in  the  new  diet  which  was  convoked,  the 
'boaries  themselves  could  not  deny  the  weight  of 
the  argument.  The  fourth  article  alone  was  still 
violently  opposed:  then  one  <^  the  most  eloquent 
i>f  the  pigs  rose,  and  incontrovertibly  proved  thitt 
all  swine,  whether  w^d  or  tame,  must  die^  tlnat 
the  time  of  death  was  uncertain,  and  lasted  but  a 
moment ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  life 
would  derive  new  and  incseased  value  by  the  pro^ 
p<Med  change  from  boarism  to  piggism.  Xa^y, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  apprehenflkm 
that  the  tame  «wine  were  threatened  with  an 
ttarlier  death,  ibr  «ven  the  wild  sucking-pigs  wene 
not  spared ;  and  to  die  in  youth,  before  the  sufEbr* 
ings  of  age  and  disease,  was  a  great  happiness,  as 
the  poets  had  proved,  and  sung  in  the  cases  of 
Achilles,  Balder,  and  Siegfried,  which  are  also 
applicable  to  tame  swine. 

When  the  boaries  saw  that  the  pigs  triumphed, 
^ose  who  were  called  ultra-bories  withdrew  to 
the  country  and  the  forests;  and  the  conven- 
tion, which  founded  and  confirmed  the  new  tame 
swinery,  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.  Only 
two  additional  articles  were  proposed  byihepiga, 
and  acceded  to  by  the  Iridi:  -first,  the  slaughtering 
shall  be  only  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  life  is 
A  burden,  namely,  winters  secondly,  the  pigs  jore 
free  to  squeak  when  they  are  slaughterod,  and 
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this  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  want  of  the  old 
heroic  courage,  but  rather  as  the  dying  song  of 
tho  swine. 

This  treaty  was  obsenxd  for  centuries  to  the 
satisfibction  of  both  parties,  till  in  later  times  a 
diangc  took  place,  which  materially  afibcted  the 
Irish.  The  English,  a  new  victonous  race  of 
men  (passionately  fond  of  the  literal  interprrt»* 
tion,  and  the  maintenance  of  rights  and  laws) 
discovered  that  it  was  stated  in  the  original  con* 
vention,  that  the  Irish  had  a  right  to  kiU  the 
swine,  but  it  was  not  added  that  they  had  a  right 
to  eat  pork.  Thus  it  has  been  brought  about  by 
various  means  that  the  Irish  dare  not  eat  xaemt, 
but  must  send  it  to  Liverpool,  where  all  the  Irish 
boaries  and  pigs«  without  respect  to  person,  are 
consumed  by  tho  English  Tories  and  Wliigs  in 
honour  of  right  and  justice ;  and  that  even  the 
swine  in  Ireland  think  this  unjust,  and  give  a 
different  interpretation  of  their  original  contract 
with  the  Irisli,  has  hitherto  not  been  of  any  avail 
to  the  latter. 

Dubiin,  23rd  AufWMi. 

On  the  19th  of  August  I  went  from  Clonmd 
to  Cork.  At  first  there  was  a  wooded  valley,  then 
the  monotonous  desert  valley  of  the  Suirc,  mili- 
tary barracks  in  Fcrmoy,  and  a  handsome  ap* 
proach  by  the  side  of  the  river  or  bay  to  Cork. 
The  city  is  more  bustling,  more  purely  Irish,  than 
Dublin ;  the  hills  to  the  sea,  and  toward  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  ornamented  in  a  most  diversi* 
fied  and  pleasing  manner  with  country  houses ;  in 
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the  ^en  meadows  along  the  road^side  there 
vrere  quiet  sheep,  instead  of  the  grunting  swine; 
which  elsewhere  are  the  only  domestic  animals  to 
be  seen.  I  looked  at  the  theatre  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  I  had  never  been  a  friend  to 
theatrical  amusements;  and^  tlie  evening  being 
fine,  preferred  a  walk  in  the  environs.  From  one 
bouse  1  heard  the  German  waltz,  Ach  du  liebef 
Augusiin. 

-  On  the  20th  I  went  to  Killamey,  and  hastened 
to  Ross  Castle,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the 
picturesque  mountains  and  lakes.  I  the  more  wil* 
Ungly  refimin  from  comparisons,  because  the  wea* 
thcr  all  at  once  became  extremely  unfavourable, 
and  compelled  me  to  give  up  the  plan  of  seeing 
the  whole.  I  returned  to  Dublin  by  way  of  lime- 
rick, through  fertile  tracts,  tedious  bogs,  and  bar* 
ten  heaths,  the  rain  pouring  down  all  the  time. 
You  must  foe  satisfied  with  this  bare  enumeration ; 
and,  if  you  desire  descriptions  of  scenery,  you 
may  read  over  again  what  I  wrote  last  year,  about 
the  same  time,  from  Smtzcrland.  My  mind  is 
filled  with  one  thought — I  can  entertain  no  other 
— ^it  is  that  of  the  inexpressible  wretchedness  of 
so  many  thousands.  In  England  I  looked  in  vain 
for  misery,  and  all  the  complaints  that  I  heard 
seemed  to  nte  to  be  partial  and  exaggerated: 
here,  no  words  can  express  the  frightful  truth 
which  everywhere  meets  the  eye.  To  form  an 
idea  of  it  you  must  see  these  houses — ^not  houses, 
but  huts — not  huts,  but  hovels,  mostly  without 
windows  or  apertures;  the  same  entrance — the 
same  narrow  space  for  men  and  hogs — ^the  latter 
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Kvely,  sleek,  and  well  fed,  the  former  covered  witli 
rag^s,  or  rather  hini"g  with  fragments  of  rags  in  a 
manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  EFI 
except  the  respectable  people  in  the  towns,  T  <fid 
not  sec  upon  thousands  of  Irish  a  whole  coat,  a 
whole  shirt,  a  whole  cloaks  bnt  all  in  tatters,  and 
tatters  such  as  are  nowhere  else  to  be  seen. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  castles  were  pointed  out 
to  me;  but  how  could  I  take  any  pleasure  ra 
them  whilfe  the  desolatts  rained'  huts  surrounded 
me,  and  testiSed-the  distress  of  the  present  times 
more  loudly  than  the  others  did  the  grandeur  of 
tfie  past  7  But  then  the  lords  were  of  the  same 
race — of  the  same  language ;  they  were  on  the 
spot,  and*  the  people  certainly  not  so  wretched  as 
since  the  ctnifiscatibns  of  the  BSaglish  conquerors. 
Other  huts  were  half  fallen  down,  but  the  occu- 
pants crept  into  the  remaining  half,  which  was 
not  larger  than  a  coflin  for  the  wretched  family. 

When  I  recollect  the  well-fed  rogues  and 
Sieves  in  the  English  prisons^  I  admire,  not- 
withstanding the  very  natural  increase  of  Irish 
criminals,  the  power  of  moraEty— I  wonder  that 
the  whole  nation  does  not  go  over  and  steal,  in 
erder  to  enjoy  a  new  and  Imppier  existence  And" 
then  the  English  boast  of  the  good  treatment  of 
their  countrymen,  while  the  innocent  Irish  are 
obliged  to  live  worse  than  their  cattle.  In  Par- 
liament they  talk  for  years  together  whether  it  is 
necessary  and  becoming  to  leave  100,000  dollars 
annually  (15,060/.)  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors  of 
52B  Protestants,  or  10,759  dollars  to  the  pastors 
of  3  Protestants;  while  there  are  thousands  here 
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who  aoareely  know  they  have  a  aovl,  and  know 
nothing  of  their  sbody,  except  thai  it  aufferfr 
hunger,  thirsty  aacioeld. 

"Whieb  of  these  ages  is  the  dark  and  barbarous: 
— ^the  f€>nner,  when  mendicant  monk&  distributed: 
their  gooda  to  the  poor>  and>  in  their  way,  gave: 
them  the  moat  rational  comfort;  or  the  latter*, 
when  rich  (or*  banlorupt)  aisatoerate  et^i  sec  the; 
weal  of  the  church  and  of  celigion  (or  of  their 
relations)  only  in  retaining  posaesaioni  of  that 
whiph  was  taken  and  obtained  by  niolence? 

AJI  the  blame  is  thrown  on  agitators,  and  disf- 
content  produced  by  artificial  meana.     What  ab- 
surdity !     Every  falling  hut  causes  agitation,  and: 
every  tattered  pair  of  breeches  a  aasu-culotte*. 
Since  I  hare  seen  Ireland  I  admire  the  patience 
send  moderation  of  the  people,  that  they  do  not 
(what  would  be  more  excusable  in  them  than  in: 
distinguished  revolutionists,  authors^  journalista,. 
Benthamites^    baptized   and  unbaptized  Jews) 
drive  out  the  devil  through. Beelzebub  the  prince, 
of  the  devils. 

Thrice-happy  Prussia,  with  its  free  proprietary, 
peasantry,  its  agricultural  nobles,  ita  contented 
and  tolerant  clergy,  its  well-educated. youth ! 

I  endeavoured,  to  discover  the  original  race  at 
the  ancient  Iridi  and  the  beauty  of  the  women. 
But  how  could  I  venture  to  give  an  opinion ! 
Take  tise  lovoliest  of  the  English  maidens  from, 
the  saloons  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  or  the . 
Mtoquis  of  Lansdowne,  cany  her — ^not  for  lifb^ 
but  for  one  short  season,  into  an  Irish  hovel,^— • 
feed  her  on  water  and  potatoes,  clothe  her  in  rags. 
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expose  her  blooming  check  and  alabaster  neck  to 
the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  drenching 
torrents  of  rain,  let  her  wade  with  taaked  feet 
through  marshy  bogs,  with  her  delicate  hands  pick 
up  the  dun  g  that  lies  in  the  road,  and  carefully  stow 
it  by  the  side  of  her  mud  resting-place,  give  her 
a  hog  to  share  this  with  her — ^to  all  this  add  no 
consolatory  remembrance  of  the  past,  no  cheering 
hope  of  the  future — ^nothing  but  misery — ^a  iniseiy 
which  blunts  and  stupifies  the  mind^ — a  misery  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ; — ^would  the 
traveller,  should  this  image  of  woe  crawl  from 
out  of  her  muddy  hovel,  and  imploringly  ex- 
tend her  shrivelled  hand,  recognize  the  noble 
maiden  whom  a  few  short  weeks  before  he  ad- 
mired as  the  model  of  English  beauty  ? 

And  yet  the  children,  with  their  black  hair  and 
dark  eyes,  so  gay  and  playful  in  their  tatters — 
created  in  the  image  of  God — ^are  in  a  few  rears, 
by  the  fault  of  man  and  the  government,  so  worn 
out,  without  advantage  to  themselves  or  others, 
that  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  might  look  down 
on  them  with  scorn. 

Is  what  I  have  said  exaggerated,  or,  perhaps, 
merely  an  unseasonable  and  indecorous  6ction? 
or  should  I  have  suppressed  it,  because  it  may 
offend  certain  parties  ?  What  have  t  to  do  with 
O'Connell  and  his  opponents  ?  I  have  nothing 
either  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  any  of  them ;  but 
to  declare  what  I  saw,  thought,  'and  felt  is  my 
privilege  and  my  duty.  Discite  justitiam,  moniti, 
et  non  temnere  divos  ! 
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,  fjverpoof,  AuguMt  24,  1835. 

Thank  6od«  I  am  again  in  England,  though 
\  not  with  the  same  feelings  that  I  left  it !     Last 

I  night,  as  I  quitted  Dublin  in  the  steam-boat,  the 

f  dark  clouds  traversed  the  sky  in  rapid  confusion^ 

wd  when  the    sun    burst    through  them*  the 
<  mountains  on  the  right  and  left  threw  their  long 

'  shadows  towards.  England.   This  shadow  spreads 

in  my  fancy  over  the  lately  so  glowing  scene,  and 
;  the  more  I  endeavour  to  efface  it»  the  more  in- 

f  ^elible  does  it  appear,  like  the  blood  stain;s  to 

f  X«ady  Macbeth.     I  have  read  and  written  much 

f  on  ^e  sufferings  of  different  ages  and  nations^ 

I  and  wrote  and  read  with  sympathy;  but  it  is  a 

&r  different  thing  to  see  them ;  to  see  them  in 
their  gigantic  form  in  our  highly-extolled  tiqies, 
\  denied  and  extenuated — nay,  acknowledged  and 

(  justified  by  those  who,  like  the  French,  fancy  that 

f  they  are  at  the  head  of  all  human  civilization; 

f  No  wonder  if  the  native  Irish,  like  the  prophet  of 

r  oM  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  sit  down  and  weep, 

if  I,  a  stranger,  am  compelled  to  reckon  the  few 
days  I  passed  among  them  as  the  most  melan- 
choly of  my  life.  Of  other,  and  I  trust  moze 
cheering  matters,  in  my  next. 
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Return  to  Eaglaad — Liverpool — Iron  Rail-nkad-^Mancb^ater-* 
Children.— Workhoiue — Schools  in  Alanchveier— Evgiuid  aa^ 
Germany — Birmingham — Wolf  erhampton  —  DiMenters — Hc» 
culiarities  of  the  Citiei — King  and  People — Prussian  Coastitn* 
tion. 

JUamckegter,  21  sf  jhtjftaL 

The  continued  bad  weather  defeated  my  plan  of 
proceeding  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  and  thence 
through  North  Wales  to  Liverpool ;  but  1  sboidd 
not  have  been  able  to  see  anything,  for  the  raia 
still  continues. 

The  rough  weather  increased  my  apprehensions 
of  sea-sickness.  The  ladies  soon  disappeared  froai 
deck ;  and  one>  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  tra- 
velling carriage^  was  carried  half  dead  into  the 
cabin  by  four  persons.  Some  gentlemen,  who 
lingered  a  little  longer,  set  me  a  very  bad  example; 
and  only  a  sprightly  lady^s  maid>  who  mounted 
the  deck  with  great  boldness^  persevered  for  a 
long  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  paddles,  and 
gazed  upon  the  foaming  waves.  I  went  up  to  her, 
in  the  hope  of  some  conversation ;  but,  attracted 
by  the  wonders  of  nature,  it  was  some  time  before 
she  turned  her  head,  and  when  she  did — oh !  the 
misery  of  sea-sickness !  I  cannot  conceive  how  I 
have  escaped  without  even  the  sUghtest  attack. 
It  is  perhaps  owing  to  my  love  of  music.  I  cer- 
tainly kept  correct  time  with  the  motion  of  the 
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ship ;  so  that  the  greater  the  rising  and  sinking, 
the  more  agreeable  it  was  to  me.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  have  to  su£fer  the  more  on  my  passage 
to  Hamburg.  \ 

Owing  to  the  density  of  the  fog,  I  did  not  see 
Liverpool  till  I  reached  it  No  city  of  England, 
nay  of  Europe,  ha&  increased  so  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  extent  within  a  short  period,  a  result  of  its 
favourable  situation,  and  likewise  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  activity.  How  could  Bristol  have 
otherwise  remained  behind  ?  The  whole  of  Lan- 
cashire, however,  is  an  example  of  amazing  im- 
provements. The  population  of  the  county  im 
1700  amounted  to  166,000  inhabitants ;  in  1750, 
to  297,000;  in  1800,  to  672,000;  in  1831,  to 
1,336,000.  The  docks  and  warehouses  in  Liver- 
pool surpass  in  size  even  those  of  London ;  and 
the  .city  is  extending  with  much  taste  and  regu- 
larity, though  Edinburgh  leaves  all  others  far  in 
the  rear  in  this  respect.  The  Exchange  is  equal 
to  those  of  London  and  Paris,  and  the  Town  Hall 
is  superior  to  the  Mansion  House  in  London ;  the 
interior  arrangements,  too,  are  grand  and  simple, 
much  better  than  Buckingham  House.  A  bronze 
monument  in  honour  of  Nelson,  which  has  been 
set  up  between  the  Exchange  and  theTo>vn  Hall, 
would  be  deserving  of  commendation,  were  it  not 
for  the  skeleton  which  appears  beneath  the  mantle. 
Surely  the  motto,  "England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty," — the  attitude  of  the  falling  hero, 
— the  laurel  wreath  held  over  his  head  by  the 
GotLdess  of  Victory, — all  this  is  surely  suflSciently 
expressive  and  emblematic.  Wherefore,  then,  this 

l2 
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hideous  addition  ?  Had  I  any  voice  in  Liverpool, 
I  should  certainly  propose  to  draw  the  mantle 
over  the  slccleton,  and  entirely  to  conceal  it  The 
purchase  of  Boscoe*s  library  reflects  honour  on 
the  city ;  and  we  must  hope  that  it  will  be  en- 
riched by  many  additions. 

After  the  Prussian  consul^  Mr.  G.,  had  shown 
me  every  civility  in  his  power,  I,  of  course,  went 
on  the  iron  rail-road  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 
In  spite  of  all  that  one  may  have  heard  and  read 
on  the  subject,  it  makes  a  peculiar  impression,  to 
see  this  long  row  of  waggons,  loaded  with  so  many 
passengers  and  goods,  hasten  along  with  unpa- 
ralleled velocity,  merely  by  the  agency  of  a  little 
water  and  fire.  It  is  commendable  that  Germany 
desires  to  participate  in  the  wonderfully  far  in- 
creased  facilities  of  intercourse.  But  let  us  take 
care  not  to  throw  away  large  sums,  if  unfavourable 
circumstances  should  prevail.  There  is  a  noble 
enthusiasm  which  will  not  remain  below  what  is 
attainable ;  but  there  is  also  a  vain-gloriousness 
which  vaunts  of  impossibilities,  and  treats  practi- 
cable and  useful  enterprises  with  very  unjust  dis- 
dain. The  construction  of  the  iron  rail-road  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester,  which  is  thirty  Englidi 
miles  in  length,  cost  above  five  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  Such  a  capital  cannot  yield  sufficient 
interest,  except  where  two  very  large  cities  lie  at 
a  short  distance  from  each  other,  of  which  the  one 
imports  and  the  other  exports  an  immense  quantity 
of  goods.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  scarcely  16  be 
met  with  a  second  time  in  the  world.  No  rocks 
can  be  blasted,  and  no  valleys  raised,  for  the  sake 
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of  a  few  individual8,  who  would  like  to  travel 
more  rapidly  for  their  pleasure.  Nothing  but  aA 
extraordinary  traffic  makes  such  an  enterprise 
practicable  and  useful. 

Manchetter,  28/A  Jugmt. 

It  is  very  polite  and  agreeable  if  a  rich  man 
invites  to  his  table  a  stranger  who  has  been  intro- 
duced to  him ;  but  he  does  still  more  when  he 
gives  up  his  time  to  him^  takes  him  about^  pro- 
cures him  introductions,  &c.  All  these  attentions 
are  so  liberally  bestowed  on  me  in  this  town  also, 
that  I  protract  my  stay  longer  than  my  limited 
time  seems  to  justify.  Messrs.  Ph.,  Sh.,  H.,  and 
A.  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
my  visit  both  useful  and  agreeable.  Without 
letters  of  introduction,  this  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
expected ;  but  these  letters  may  be  too  partial. 
A  gentleman,  to  whom  I  delivered  one  of  them, 
immediately  entered  into  conversation  about  poor 
laws;  and  as  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  this 
subject,  I  was  able  to  keep  it  up.  But  when  he 
said  that  I  had  written  a  work  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,  I  was  obliged  to  decline  this 
honouc;  and  when  he  drew  out  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction, by  way  of  justification,  I  saw  that  he  had 
read  that  I  was  the  most  celebrated  historical 
writer  of  the  Poor,  instead  of  Europe,  We  were 
both  alarmed  at  the  great  hyperbole ;  and  I  was 
thankful  that  he  had  not  read  that  I  was  a  poor 
historical  writer. 
.  I  saw.  here  the  very  extensive  manufactoty  of 
machinery  of  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Boberts,  where 
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I  had  ercrythiBg  explained  to  me  by  a  jocmg 
countryman  of  mine ;  the  cotton-}!^  manufiuilxyry 
of  Messrs.  Conncll;  and  the  calico-printing  of 
Mr.  Nield,  &c.  You  do  not  expect  me  to  make 
superficial  observations  on  things  ^Yhich  haTe 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  with  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  by  others.  But  I  find 
here  a  confirmation  of  certain  notions,  which  I 
have  already  stated ;  on  which  I  add  some  remarks. 
The  English  workmen  (I  do  not  speak  of  the 
children)  receive  in  proportion  higher  wages,  and 
live  better,  than  those  in  Germany.  In  the  ma- 
nufactory of  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Boberts,  for  in- 
stance, the  average  weekly  wages  is  about  thirty 
shillings,  and  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel,  are  now  no  dearer  here  than 
with  us.  The  breakfast  of  the  workmen  consisted, 
as  I  saw,  of  the  finest  wheat  bread,  cheese  of  the 
best  quality,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  ale  or 
porter.  Some  save  part  of  their  wages,  but  the 
greater  part  spend  all  they  get ;  and  thus«  con- 
sidering the  very  great  numbers  of  workmen, 
there  arises,  in  case  of  a  falling  off  of  trade,  nvetdi 
greater  danger  for  England  than  for  Germany. 
But,  at  the  present  moment,  the  market  iit  Eng- 
land is  so  extended,  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared. 
Gradiaal  changes  must  be  guided,  and  sudden 
ones  (such  as  war)  bring  with  them  a  kind  of  re- 
lief, and  turn  forces  that  might  be  dangerous 
into  other  channels.  In  no  case  can  an  artifieial 
boundary  be  set  to  the  development  of  oommeree 
and  manufactures,  or  hundreds  of  thonsand:^  of 
men  be  compelled  to  economy. 
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A  vefj  absurd  T^omant  of  the  old  system  is  the 
prohibitioa  to  export  certsdn  kinds  of  machineiy* 
England  would  outstrip  all  other  nations  in  this 
species  of  manufacture ;  whereas  now  no  secret 
can  be  kept  beyond  a  few  years,  and  then  other 
countries  supply  themselves.  It  is  also  very  er«- 
roneous  to  imagine  that  the  successful  progress 

'■  of  manufactures  depends  only  on  the  possession 

'  of  certain  machines. 

'  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of 

the  children  in  the  cotton  manufactories.  To 
what  I  have  already  said  on  the  subject,  I  caa 
add  the  following  particulars : — Many  of  the  com- 
plaints were  exaggerated :  many  a  reproach  (for 
instance,  a  constrained,  unnatural  position  of  the 

I  body)  has  been  removed  by  the  improvement  of 

I  the  machinery.    The  Factory  Bill  had  a  salutary 

f  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  turned  the  general  attention 

to  the  subject,  conJEumed  kind-hearted  manufac«» 
turers  in  their  laudable  conduct,  and  brought  the 

I  harsn  into  a  right  course.    The  work  is,  almost 

without  exception,  extremely  easy  and  simple. 

I  The  lowest  wages  (here  four  shillings  a  week)  is 

indeed  but  little ;  but  without  it  the  children 

I  could  not  live  at  aUL 

I  This  is  one  side  of  the  picture:  on  the  other, 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  easiest  labour,  con- 
tinued twelve  hours  in  the  day,  is  too  much  for 
any  children ;  that  they  learn  &r  their  whole  life 
a  mechanical  dexterity ;  that  their  mind  remains 

I  uwmliivated ;  and  that  they  have  neither  time 

I  BOf  strengdi  remainiag  to  attend  school.  Almost 

every  improvement  of  madiinery  n^akes  the  harder 
and  dearer  labour  of  grown-up  persons  less  neces* 
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sBTy,  and  increases,  the  demand  for  duldrem. 
Thus  there  arises  (thank  Heaven,  not  in  all  Eng- 
land, but  only  in  tlie  manufacturing  districts)  a 
constant  employment — nay,  a  slavery  for  thenv 
such  as  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Legislation  can  by  no  means  prevent  this  course 
of  improvement ;  but  it  can  regulate  it  more  tba^ 
hitherto,  and  do  more  for  the  education  of  tlic 
mind  and  the  heart,  which  is  still  iar  too  much  neg- 
lected. The  state  of  things  in  our  country  is  cer- 
tainly more  simple — more  natural  and  healthful; 
and,  if  we  do  Jiot  produce  so  much  dimity  or  mus- 
lin, we  produjce  the  more  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
and  the  poetry  of  childhood  is  not  yet  wholly  ba- 
nished from  among  us  by  the  rattling  of  machineiy. 
A  manufacturer  observing  to  me  that  the  children 
were  all  satisfied,  a  boy  shook  his  head.  As  they 
soon  afterwards  went  away  to  dinner,  I  spoke  to 
him  in  the  street,  and  asked  him  why  he  shook  his 
head.  *'  I  shook  my  head  for  myself,  and  not  fb^  the 
others,"  said  he ;  "  for,**  continued  he,  on  my  ques- 
tioning him  further,  "  I  was  bom  in  the  country, 
and  when  I  was  ten  years  old  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  swine ;  but,  having  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
town,  I  ran  away,  and  immediately  obtained  em- 
ployment in  this  manufactory.  At  first  I  was  full  of 
joy  and  wonder;  but  I  cannot  tell  you,  Sir,  how  much 
I  long  to  be  back  with  my  swine.  I  could  talk  with 
each  of  them  in  my  own  way,  and  each  gave  me  a 
different  answer.  1  could  speak,  halloo,  whistle, 
strike  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  drive  them  out, 
drive  them  hdme,  go  slowly,  or  run — always  some- 
thing new.  Here,  on  the  contrary^  the  same  work 
all  day, long;  calling  and  whistling  avail  nothing. 
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To  give  way  to  impatience  by  striking  is  forbid- 
den ;  and  to  speak  to  the  other  work-people  im- 
possible, for  the  noise.  The  squeaking  of  the 
swine  vexed  me  often  enough ;  but  what  would  I 
now  give  if  a  spinning-machine  could  utter  so 
many  expressive  sounds  as  the  swine !  Then,  too, 
I  heard  the  birds  sing,  saw  the  sun  rise  and  set, 
looked  at  the  passing  clouds,  rejoiced  to  see  every 
thing  grow  and  blossom,  and  had  the  prospect  of 
leaving  the  swine  for  the  cows  and  horses,  to 
drive,  sow,  reap,  and  many  other  things.  Here  I 
must,  for  my  whole  life,  tie  threads  together,  and 
pick  flocks  of  cotton.  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  am  now 
more  stupid  than  my  swine,  and  perhaps  I  should 
not  even  be  able  to  attend  them  as  I  ought.'* 

So  much  for  the  idyllic  poetry  of  a  factory  life ! 

1  yesterday  visited  the  poor-house,  and  send 
some  particulars  from  the  last  year  s  report  for 
your  information.  There  were  in  the  House  233 
men,  2d6  women,  83  boys,  and  77  girls ;  9  of  the 
men,  and  39  of  the  women,  were  between  80  and 
90  years  of  age.  The  weekly  expense  for  every 
person  is—  ».     a. 

Food      ...        2    Of 
Clothing        .         .        0    5J 

Total      •        .        2    6t 

Their  brekkfast  consists  of  rice  and  milk,  oat- 
meal porridge  ;  their  dinner,  two  days  in  the  week, 
of  meat  and  vegetables ;  and  the  remaining  five 
days  they  have  soup,  or  potato  soup,  with  a  sufE- 
cient  quantity  of  bread.  This  institution,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robinson,  is  de- 

l3 
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flerring'  of  great  praise,  and  proves  tbat,  at  a  very 
small  expense,  oartam  geweral  objects  can  be 
accomplished  even  in  England.  Thk  gifss  m 
tlie  more  reason  to  regret  that,  m  London  and 
some  other  places,  criminalB  tare  much  better 
than  the  innocent  poor  here.  But  if  I  compare 
even  this  economical  establishment,  its  apart- 
ments,  beds,  clothing  and  food,  with  what  I  saw 
in  Ireland,  I  see  only  royal  magnificraice  and 
Asiatic  profusion. 

The  rapid  improvements  and  the  increasing 
opulence  of  Manchester  are  very  striking.  Only 
such  a  city  could  spend  above  700,000  doUan  in 
the  improvement  of  a  single  street.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  poor  of  every 
description  amounts  to  230,000  dollars.  These 
are  contrasts  more  marked  than  among  us.  But 
the  poor  Irish,  who  throng  to  this  place,  cost  an- 
nually about  12,000  dollars;  and  yet  this  faet 
seems  to  excite  more  disgust  than  pity :  it  ought 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  general  and  wholly  dif- 
fisrent  measures.  But,  whenever  Ireland  is  men- 
tioned, the  feeUngs  of  the  English,  otherwise  so 
noble  and  generous,  seem  blunted,  and  they  ap- 
pear determined  not  to  see  the  causes  which  have 
for  centuries  continued  to  operate  so  hatefully. 

Mamheaier,  Aupui  S8. 

The  English  make  it  a  subject  of  congratukr 
tion  that  their  government  does  not  interfere  in 
mauy  things,  and>  doubtless^  a  constant  inter- 
meddling of  government  may  be  injurious.  But 
I  still  see  instances  of  this  (not  to  speak  of  earlier 
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times*  «f  religkms  eaihs^  &c.,)  in  [Englaiid  r  Sot 
example,  tbe  corn-laws,  the  protecting  duties  Sdc 
maftt^tures,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  govom^ 
ment  interferes  too  little  here;  and  it  is  not 
trae  that  everything  can  go  on  freely  of  itself, 
and  without  general  direction  and  assistance*  If, 
in  consequence  of  the  English  laws,  the  shiqf^ 
builders  must  buy  timber,  the  consumer  corn, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  or  the  manufacturer  of 
machines  is  not  allowed  to  export  them,  most 
people  here  say  that  this  is  useful  and  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  with  us  the  children  are  kept 
to  sdbool  (and  this,  in  truth,  without  compulsion, 
entirely  by  admirable  regulations),  this  is  deno^ 
minated  tyranny.  I,  on  the  contrary,  find  tyranny 
in  the  former  measures,  and  in  the  latter  the 
basis  of  the  highest  intellectual  freedom. 

Manchester  affords  an  instructive  example  of 
the,  state  of  education  in  most  of  the  towns  in 
England.  The  town  contains  about  50,000  chil- 
dren between  the  i^es  of  5  and  15.  *  Of  these« 
the  attendance  is — 

In  day  and  evening  schodb,  about       10,000 
In  day  and  Sunday  schools  10,000 

In  Sunday  schools  .         .  23,000 


Total      .  43,000 

If  we  reflect  that  the  Sunday  and  evening 
schools  afford  but  a  very  few  hours  of  instruction 
during  the  week,  we  may  reckon  the  number  of 
diildren  who  are  educated  in  the  German  man- 
ner at  20,000 :  from  which  it  results,  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  children  receive  no  education  what- 
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evto.  That  1  may  not  appear  doo  scrrese  in  my 
ODBclusions^  I  will  conftnc  myself  to  what*  nnme^ 
rolls,  weU*disposed«  and  ii&paTtial  CoBn—Mgioa 
have  stated  in  their  Beport  of  1$3& 
.  A  great  part  of  the  schools  are  condnoted  by 
women,  and  old  men  of  no  edncatMi^  whefe 
nothing  is  taught  but  reading  and  needlework. 
They  are,  generally,  in  the  most  deplcxrable  co** 
dition ;  in  oonfined,  dirty,  unwholesome  rooma^  or 
cellars,  without  benches,  chairs,  or  any  otiier  suit* 
able  arrangement;  and,  with  the  moat,  two  or 
three  books  between  all  the  pupils.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Commiraioners,  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  4722  children,  who  attend  these 
schools,  are  in  any  way  instructed  or  educated. 
The  same  account  is  given  of  the  day  and  eren* 
ing  schools ;  and  the  Sunday  schools,  in  spite  of 
all  their  defects,  are  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
useful.  Passing  over  several  other  facts,  I  -send 
you  only  the  general  and  most  impcHrtant  results 
of  the  investigation. 

"  In  the  first  place,*'  says  the  Beport,  '*  the 
number  of  children  stated  to  attend  school  gives 
a  very  imperfect  and  deceiving  indication  of  the 
real  state  of  education. 

'*  Secondly, '^Tbe  existing  means  of  education 
for  the  lower  classes  in  Manchester  are  wholly 
inadequate,  and*  besides,  very  little  calculated  to 
produce  a  favourable  result. 

"  Thirdly. — ^The  children  who  attend  the  dame 
schools  may  be  said  to  receiA*o  no  instruction  at 
all,  and  even  that  which  is  givon  to  about  7000 
children  in  the  day-achools  is  scarcely  deserving 
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of  the  name.  A  maiii'  oMise  ^of  this  e^il — the 
ignorance  and  incapacity  «f '  the  teachen»-^-€an»oi 
be  remedied  till  seminavieB  are  eatabfisfaed  foft 
their  instruction ;  and  the  error  is  renoiinced,  that 
the  business  of  schoolmasters  is  the  only  one  that 
does  not  require  knowledge  or  capability. 

'*J%trrMfy.-*«ifwe«  may  justly  asscmie  tibat  Mani^' 
Chester  afibrds  a  fair  average  of  the  state  of  eia* 
cation' in  England,  we  find  a  painful  and  mortify* 
ing  contrast  to  some  states  on  the  continent  ;- 
whether  we  consider  the  number  of  children  who 
regularly  attend  school,  or  the  kind  and  efficiency 
of  the  instruction  which  they  rec^ve. 

**  While  in  Prussia,  and  some  other  Gtermav 
states,  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
14,  of  every  class,  $ire  bound  by  the  law  to  attend 
school,  and  really  do  attend,  not  two^thirds  of 
those  in  Manchester  receive  even  nominal  in- 
stnietion.  Whereas,  in  the  above-mentioned  coun* 
tries,  schools  are  carefully  established  in  every 
place,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  a  teacher,  who 
is  brought  up'  to  the  profession,  and  is  not  aUowed 
to  undertake  it  till  he  has  undergone  a  strict  in-* 
vestigation  of  his  qmUifications  and  knowledge, — « 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  in  this  coun*^ 
try,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  hands  of  igno- 
rant and  uneducated  men,  who  are  often  destitute 
of  all  fitness  for  the  employment,  and  have 
entered  upon  it  only  as  an  easy  mode  of  getting 
money,  ift  in<  conseqtience  of  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, or  bodily  infirmity.  In  those'  coun'^ 
tries  we  ako  find  the  substance  of'  'the  insti^nclioitt 
far  better  than  in  En^nd;  for  there  the  scholm 
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in  eivery  elefmentaory  school  ate  instrQcted  ia  reli- 
gioii,  tke  Geimam  language,  the  first  principlei  of 
arithmetic,  of  drawing,  and  natural  history;  geo- 
g^raphy,  general  history  (espedallj  that  of  tim 
own  coontry) ;  singing,  writing,  gyvmaatic  exer- 
cises, and  simple  handicraft  trades.  No  school  is 
considered  complete  which  does  not  give  instroe- 
tion  in  all  these  varioas  departments;  in  maoT 
schools,  this  is  really  done ;  and  none  are  tole- 
rated bnt  where,  at  least,  religion,  reading,  wiitiBg> 
and  singing  are  taoght  in  an  efficient  manner. 
In  Manchester,  and  in  England,  in  general,  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  as  finished  if  they  learn  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  Bnt  even  these  are  often 
very  imperfectly  taught ;  while  the  true  cultiTa* 
tion  of  the  mental  powers,  the  amelioration  of 
morals,  the  eleration  of  the  character,  instruction 
in  the  truths  of  moraUty  and  religion,  in  a  word, 
the  more  valuable  objects  of  education  are  wholly 
neglected  and  forgotten/* 

I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  commnnicatiDg 
to  you  this  testimony  of  foreign  and  impartiid 
judges,  to  the  excellence  and  growth  of  the 
highest  intelligence,  the  mental  fireedom  and  en- 
ergy, in  our  country,  because  all^  firom  the  king  to 
the  child  at  school,  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  it 
If  among  thousands  of  teachers,  and  hundred 
thousands  of  scholars  and  students,  there  should 
be  here  and  there  one  who,  in  the  superabundance 
of  joy  at  his  new  liberty,  jumps  too  high,  and  falls 
upon  his  nose,  let  him  be  set  upon  his  legs  and 
admonished — the  complaints  of  the  mice  and 
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moles,  on  the  other  hand,  that  people  walk  and 
dance  on  theur  head,  may  be  quietly  kid  ad  acta, 
or  let  them  be  advised  to  seek  safer  dwellings^ 
vhare  everybody  lives  underground  in  the  dark. 
The  dangerous  principles  of  Jacobins  and  Badi* 
eals  originate  in  ignorance,  or  fiilse  ovor-refine- 
ment;  genuine  ^ncation  of  the  mind  and  heart 
is  the  best,  the  most  comprefaensdve,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  only  effectual  remedy  against  these  de- 
stmetive  evils.  They  ifill  never  be  subdued  by 
negative  remedies. 

Some  persons  think  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  affords  the  best  education,  and  supplies  its 
place  without  trouble.  I  cannot  by  any  means 
agree  to  this  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
assumed,  and  very  unjustly,  that  ^every  man  can 
read;  and,  seeoiKSy,  that  only  what  is  worth 
reading  will  be  printed,  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Without  a  right  education,  however, 
the  judgment  formed  of  what  has  been  read  will 
often  prove  incorrect,  and  what  is  objectionable 
woidd  obtain  a  greater  ascendancy  than  that  which 
18  good.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  too,  chiefly 
concerns  journals  and  newspapers,  which  by  no 
means  contain  the  whole  stock  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Wha;t  numerous  and  just  complaints  are 
made,  for  instance,  in  England,  of  the  scandalous 
unstamped  newspapers ! — nay,  even  those  of  a 
better  class  frequently  indulge,  without  restraint, 
in  the  passions  of  the  moment.  If  the  House  of 
CSommons  passes  a  law  which  displeases  the  editor 
of  a  high  Tory  paper,  he  very  coolly  calculates 
the  strength  which  his  party  would  have  for  a 
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dvil  war,  and  designatds  tins  devilish  remedy  as 
nstaral  and  "useful.  If  the  House  of  Lords  docs 
not  please  the  Radicals,  thdr  papers  teSk  of  ex* 
pelling  all  the  Lords,  nay,  eren  the  king,  and  of 
the  desired  overthrow  of  all  existing'  institntions. 
This  proves  that  ireedom  of  the  press  certainly 
exists  in  this  sense,  that  every  one  can  print  what 
he  pleases ;  but  if  the  idea  of  freedom  is  not  per- 
fect, except  where  it  leads  to  no  abases,  then  even 
the  English  are  not  yet  possessed  of  this  highest 
degree  of  liberty  of  the  press.  With  the  spread 
of  education  and  knowledge,  the  false  excitement 
of  those  abuses  will  subside,  and  true  freedom 
will  be  established,  developed,  and  confirmed  by 
the  press  better  than  before. 

Dr.  H 's  friendly  invitation  induced  me 

to  stay  a  day  longer  in  Manchester.  Accompanied 
by  him,  I  still  saw  many  objects  of  interest,  and 
then  drove  to  his  very  beautiAd  country-house. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  H took  me  back  to 

the  town.  I  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to  him, 
as  he  had  in  his  library  a  copy  of  my  Hohen- 
staufen. 

Yesterday  I  travelled  from  Manchester  to  this 
place,  through  a  country  which  may  be  compared, 
in  all  respects,  with  what  I  described  in  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  my  tour.  Only  about  Wolverhampton, 
tree8»  grass,  and  every  trace  of  verdure  disap- 
pear. As  far  as  the  eyo  can  reach  all  is  bladE, 
with  coal  mines  and  iron  works ;  and  fit>m  this 
gloomy  deseit  rise  countless  slender  pyramidal 
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dumiieys,  whose  flames  illnxniae  the  earth,  whUe 
their  smoke  darkens  the  heavens:  the  whole  ^ 
exceedingly  striking,  probably  unique  in  its  kind  i 
but  the  interest  of  the  movement  would  quickly 
vanish  if  I  were  obliged  to  prolong  my  stay  in 
this  Vulcan's  forge. 

I  was  seated  on  the  stage-coach  between  two 
very  clever  and  intelligent  Englishmen!  who  (con- 
trary to  the  general  rule)  entered  so  easily  and 
unhesitatingly  into  a  conversation  on  various  sub- 
jects, that  I  ccmld  not  have  desired  more  agreeable 
companions.  Oneof  them, however,  was  such  a  vio* 
lent  uhra-Badical,  and  such  a  decided  Dissenter, 
that  I  fancied  myself  at  this  moment  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  might  be  a  leader  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  high  Tories.  I  fought  bravely^  but  as  I  was 
obliged  to  speak  English  to  an  Englishman,  both 
the  attack  and  the  defence  were  of  course  incon- 
venient to  me.  In  order,  in  the  English  fa^on, 
to  gain  a  majority,  my  opponent  at  length  ap- 
pealed to  a  young  puppy,  who  was  sitting  on  the' 
coach-box»  who  demonstrated  to  me,  in  the  same 
manner,  that,  &om  the  year  300  to  the  time  of. 
John  Knox,  the  world  had  remained  as  black 
and  gloomy  as  a  chimney  at  Wolverhampton.  I 
answered  hke  Spontini,  when  old  Mistress  Sohedb* 
ner  attempted  to  instruct  him — ''  Madame,  I,  too, 
know  a  little  music,"  but  had  the  less  reason  to 
mention  my  name,  as  nobody  in  the  compaay 
would  have  learnt  more  of  me  than  they  knew 
before — namely,  nothing.  The  old  threadbaxe 
questions  were  repeated — '^CMinot  your  kiiig 
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impose  taxes  as  he  likes  ?  "  "  Cannot  he  haag 
and  torture  at  his  pleasure  ?  *'  &c.  Ab  the  ex- 
aminer had  JQst  before  maintained  that  the  House 
of  Commons  alone  was  omnipotent,  he  made  it 
easy  for  me  to  answer  him ;  and  thns  we  came  to 
a  very  moderate  result^  which  endangered  neithor 
diurch  nor  state. 

This  hatred  of  the  Dissenters  to  all  ehurcJi 
goyemment,  their  eommeadation  of  the  rohin* 
tary  system,  is  chiefly  prodiieed  because  the 
English  claims  to  be  a  dominant  churdi.  If 
treated  with -more  moderation,  their  zeal  wooM 
be  partly  cooled.  Chmrches  and  sdbools,  without 
any  foundation  or  form,  go  to  ruin,  or  at  least  do 
not  flourish.  The  former  happened  in  France, 
where  the  volunteers  declared  they  needed  neither 
dergy  nor  churches.  England  proves  it,  witii 
respect  to  the  schools,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the 
case  of  Manchester. 

I  might  send  you  long  descriptions  of  every 
English  town  I  saw,  merely  by  aid  of  an  itinerary ; 
but  why  should  I  trouble  myself  with  what  1ms 
been  sufliciently  done  by  others  ?  Besides,  ernery 
one  has  his  own  tastes  and  inclinations,  which  it  is 
perhsqps  the  wisest  to  follow. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  interest  which  i 
took  in  all  that  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  dif^ 
ferent  towns  by  obliging  friends,  a  certain  simi- 
larity and  repetition  of  what  I  had  seen,  from 
esehanges  to  prisons,  and  from  soft  cotton  to  havd 
iron,  was  unavoidable* 

Every  one  will  return  a  different  answer  to  the 
(piestion,  what  it  is  that  makes  a  place  agreeable  f 
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«^the  artist^  the  merchant,  the  man  of  learaui^ 
do  not  think  alike.  But  setting  aside  all  decided 
predilections^  we  may  yet  discover  a  common 
standard  of  opinion  for  all  other  spectators. 
Those  commercial  towns^  which  do  nothing  but 
accumulate  and  export  goods  already  manu&c- 
tured,  may  please  and  strike  us  by  the  extent  of 
their  traffic,  but  they  are  altogether  destitute  of 
interest  to  all  but  a  merchant.  Thus  Leghorn, 
though  the  most  flourishing,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  tedious  city  in  Italy.  Manufacturing 
towns,  which  create  and  transform,  afibrd  more 
subjects  for  contemplation  and  instruction,  but 
must  necessarily  bear  great  similarity  to  each 
other. 

Wherein,  then,  consists  the  more  durable,  de- 
cided interest  of  a  town.  I  think,  in  the  peculiarity 
of  its  features,  and  in  its  being,  as  it  were,  a  posi- 
tive living  person.  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
individual  who  has  no  decided,  distinct  character 
is  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  so  a  town,  with** 
out  any  decided  physiognomy,  without  a  distinct 
character,  is  confounded  with  the  crowd  of  many 
similar  towns.  If,  in  this  point  of  view,  I  com- 
pare a  series  of  EngUsh  and  Grminan  towns,  the 
former  are  hr  superior  to  the  latter  in  extent, 
wealthy  activity,  and  population,  but  inferior  in 
peculiarity  of  character  and  decided  contrast. 
The  coal-dealing  towns  of  Newcastle  anod  Sun- 
derland are  as  different  from  the  cotton  manu-* 
facturing  towns  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester  as 
black  and  white.  Yet  how  sknilar  and  uniform 
do  all  appear  when  we  compare  them  with  tiia 
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Tariety  in  Grermany:  for  instancy,  on  the  one 
hand^  Dusseldorf^  Cologne,  Bonn,  May^ice, 
Francfort,  &c. ;  on  the  other,  Hamburg,  Berixa, 
Leipsig,  Dresden,  Nuremburg,  Munich,  Salzburg, 
&c.  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  alone  are  remark- 
able exceptions. 

Orfirdy  Sunday f  August  30,  1835. 

• 

It  was  my  intention  to  go  from  Birmingham 
to  Woodstock,  and  to  see  Blenheim ;  but  when 
I  reached  Woodstock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  I 
was  told  that  the  place  not  being  shown  on  Sun- 
days, I  should  have  to  wait  two  whole  days  before 
this  sanctuary  would  be  opened,  and  being  a 
determined  enemy  to  all  delay,  I  hastened  on  to 
Oxford.  The  country  from  Birmingham  to  this 
place  is  well  cultivated,  and  bears  the  character 
of  English  scenery,  without  being  disting^uished 
by  any  particular  beauty.  Stratford  on  Avon  is 
a  very  inconsiderable  place,  and  there  is  nothing 
striking  in  the  country  round.  The  genius  of 
Shakspcare  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  these  ex- 
ternals ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  mind. 

I  write  down  various  scraps  as  they  occur  to 
me.  At  Newcaslle-on-Tyne  I  had  to  pay  two 
shillings  for  my  dinner,  which  consisted  of  some 

cold  meat,  and  a  few  potatoes  boiled  in  the  peel. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

On  the  box  sat  a  young  damsel,  who  frequently 
cast  her  languishing  gazelle  eyes  towards  me; 
not,  however,  at  my  worthless  heart,  but  (as  I 
imagined)  at  my  comfortable  seat  and  travelling 
cushion — for  the  coachman  nearly  elbowed  her  off 
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the  box ;  but  I  soon  found  that  this  was  a  mis- 
take, for  she  presently  became  such  good  friends 
with  her  elegant  companion,  that  he  soon  sung 
her  an  air  in  c  major,  2-4  time,  in  a  most  dulcet, 
coachman-like  tone.  No  sooner  did  these  sounds 
reach  the  ears  of  an  urchin  of  three  years  old,  who 
was  seated  next  to  me  with  his  mother,  than  he 
began  a  dirge  in  d  minor,  3-8,  which  produced 
combinations  and  harmonies  such  as  I  had  never 
before  heard.  From  time  to  time  the  driver 
observed  that  his  attention  had  been  too  long 
diverted  from  his  horses,  he  therefore  suddenly 
changed  his  key,  and  sang  or  whistled  to  them, 
in  the  coarse,  rude  tones  of  his  profession,  bolder 
discords  and  transitions  than  even  Beethoven 
would  have  ventured  upon. 

"  Your  king,"  said  an  Englishman  to  me,  '*  is 
the  coachman,  and  you  are  the  horses.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  are  the  coachmen,  and  harness  and 
rein-in  our  king  as  we  please."  What  a  vulg^, 
incorrect  comparison !  Were  the  case  really  so 
in  England,  tlie  many  coachmen  would  soon 
drive  the  horses  to  death,  then  hurl  each  other 
from  the  seat,  harass  and  worry  each  other  to 
death,  till  the  last  driver  would  be  obliged  to 
draw  the  coach  himself.  If  the  whole  of  public 
life,  the  abstract  of  social  existence,  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  this  one  alternative,  to  whip  or  to  be 
whipped,  then  not  merely  colonies  of  bees  and 
ants,  but  even  herds  of  wild  beasts,  are  superior 
to  an  association  of  men. 

**  You  are  slaves,"  said  another  Englishman, 
''for,  with  his  standing  army,  your  ling  can  yoke 
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and  drive  you    as   lie  pleases.^      Thottgli  the 
English  are  better  informed  on  some  pomts  than 
many  ether   people,  yet  there  are  among  them 
individuals  who  are  more  ignorant  on  other  snb- 
jects^  and  venture  to  give  the  most  positive  opinion* 
without  taking  the  least  trouble  to  obtain  even  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  them.    Thus  they  knotr 
of  no  difference  in  the  military  regulations  of  the 
eontinent>  from  Naples  to  Petersburg ;  and  the 
majority  are  altogetlier  unacquainted  with  the 
peculiarity  and  excellence  of  the  Pmasian  system, 
respecting  which  even  the  French  have  written 
and  spoken  with  so  much  judgment  and  commen* 
dation.     With  us  the  anno}ing  and  injurtoos 
contrast  between  the  civil  and  military  orders  has 
been  abolished;  all  are  citizens — all  are  soldiers. 
There  is  no  opposition  of  feeling  and  duty ;  no 
condition  unalterably  fixed  for  life  by  the  aiW- 
trary  decision  of  the  ballot ;  no  unjust  partialitj 
towards  the  rich,  by  allowing  them  to  fumi^  bad 
substitutes ;  civil  occupation  is  made  compatible 
with  militai*y  preparation   and    education;    the 
most  extensive  measures  of  defence,  united  to  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense;  every  soldier  is 
treated  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  every  officer  dis- 
ciplined and  qualified  for  his  rank,  not  by  pur- 
chase  but  by  science.    That  our  military  regula- 
tions^ our  army,  our  civil  officers,  not  removaUe 
at  pleasure,  are  powerful  guarantees  for  true  Ger- 
man freedom,  is  an  undeniable  truth  to  every 
peraon  acquainted  with  the  subject,  however  para- 
doxical it  may  appear  to  the  French  and  English. 
The  former,  so  numerous,  powerful,  secure,  and 
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invincibley  so  long  as  they  do  not  rouse  the  spirit 
of  their  more  peaceful  neighbours  by  a  love  of 
tyranny  and  conquest^  might  and  should  be  the 
first  to  reduce  the  military  establishments  in 
time  of  peace:  the  insular  situation  of  England 
is  attended  with  immense  advantages  in  saving 
times  mojiey,  and  strength  for  military  objects. 
But  an  ^rmy,  whose  soldiers  are  recruited  and 
flogged^  whose  officers  can  attain  their  rank 
by  purchase,  is  altogether  so  diiTcrent  from  a 
Prussian  army  of  the  present  day,  nay,  it  has  so 
little  connexion  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
is  employed  in  Ireland  chiefly  for  the  enforcement 
of  unjust  laws,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
national  or  popular.  I  \vi\\,  therefore,  readily 
excuse  every  Englishman  who  cannot  at  first 
understand  that,  among  us,  the  army  and  the 
nation  have  been  identified,  and  a  peaceful  or 
warlike  life  have  been  (like  body  and  soul) 
brought  to  perfect  unity  and  community.  No 
doubt  there  are,  among  us,  some  single  officers 
who  would  wish  to  restore  the  old  system  of  caste; 
some  few  men  of  wealth,  the  doctrine  of  hired 
substitutes  and  privileges;  some  cowards  and 
idlers,  entire  exemption  from  military  service. 
The  advantages  of  the  ne\y  system,  however,  are 
so  evident  Mid  preponderating*  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  its  carping  opponents  will  never  be  able  to 
destroy  it  At  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
from  that  moment,  Prussia,  both  as  a  military 
power  and  a  people,  would  fall  from  the  elevation 
to  which  it  raised  itself  in  1813  by  the  aid  of 
those  institutions. 
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I  had  numerous  letters  of  iutroduction  for  Ox- 
ford, but  found  only  Messrs.  C •  and  P- 

there.  I,  therefore,  shortened  my  stay,  espedaDy 
as  I  was  anxious  to  return  to  London,  the  centre 
of  all  pubhc  transactions,  and  to  the  State-P*per 
Office,  where  I  hoped  to  make  eonsidet^ble  acces- 
sions to  my  treasures  during  the  three  succeeding 
weeks.  The  road  from  Birmingham  to  I^ndon 
is  agreeable  enough,  but  is  certainly  inferior  to 
that  by  way  of  Wakefield,  both  in  point  of  culli- 
ration,  variety,  and  beauty.  Of  Oxford  in  bJ 
next  letter. 
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LETTEB  LXIV. 

Oxfoid^-CoUegcs — Vmremky  —  Religion  — Dissentna — Chriiti- 
anity  in  Englaod  and  Germany— London  Unitrersity — King's 
College — lunsof  Court — Cambridge — Prussian  Admioistration 
— Police  Passports — Students. 

London,  loi  Sepiemher^JlSSb, 

No  person  should  give  an  opinion  of  Oxford,  its 
scientific,  poKtical,  and  ecclesiastical  position,  who 
has  not  seen  it.  Much  that  appears  inexpUcahle 
then  becomes  intelligible,  and  a  severe  judgment 
is  softened  into  equity.  In  many  other  towns  wo 
sec  an  old  church,  or  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle ;  but  they  stand  alone,  not  harmonizing 
with  what  surrounds  them,  and  subordinate — nay, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  hidden  by  the  greater 
number  of  modern  erections  of  a  wholly  different 
character.  Here,  the  reverse  is  the  case :  a  whole 
city  full  of  the  noblest,  the  most  astonishing, 
monuments  of  an  ancient  period,  and  everything 
modern  is  but  an  insignificant  accessory.  That 
former  period  is  not  an  age  that  is  passed  away, 
and  powerless,  but  is  living,  present  and  prevail- 
ing in  all  its  vigour.  Even  the  stones  from  the 
Colosseum  at  Home  were  removed  to  erect  other 
buildings,  for  it  was  already  half  fallen  into  ruin; 
but  here,  it  seems  a  breach  of  duty  to  remove  a 
pinnacle,  a  battlement,  or  a  corbel,  and  a  sacrilege 
committed  on  the  sacred  relics  of  art.  Must  not 
this  daily  impression,  this  irresistible  feeling,  bc- 
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come  incorporated  and  combined  with,  opinions 
relative  to  the  state,  churchy  and  science  ?  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  nature  not  to 
expect  such  a  result. 

Huts  built  upon  sand  may  be  easUy,  and 
thoughtlessly,  taken  down,  removed,  and  built  op 
again ;  but  the  halls  c^  Oxford  are  founded  for 
eternity,  and  the  tenants  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  driven  out  by  the  first  comer  who 
might  take  a  fancy  to  erect,  in  or  near  them,  a 
noisy  machine.  Shall  we  help  to  pull  down  the 
venerable  monuments  of  those  ages,  because  thej 
are  not  painted  with  the  fashionable  colour  ?  Far 
be  this  from  us :  only  he  who  approaches  them 
with  reverence  will  be  able  to  discover  where  there 
is  any  part  that  requires  repair. 

We  extol  and  admire  the  latest  productions  of 
our  days — ^railroads  and  w&rehouses,  power-looms 
and  steam-engines.  But  what  is  the  distinctiie 
mark  of  their  general  tendency  ? — that  they  pro- 
vide for  the  body,  and  that  their  object  is  gain. 
The  men  of  those  dark  ages,  on  the  contrary, 
founded  astonishing  institutions,  disinterestedly, 
without  a  view  to  external  advantages,  and  only 
for  the  mind.  Undoubtedly,  it  may  be  said  of 
cotton  and  iron,  that  they  influence  the  mind,  and 
that  the  body  is  never  entirely  separated  from  the 
mind ;  but  mens  agitai  molem — ^it  ought  to  be  the 
director  and  ruler,  not  the  servant  and  follower. 

When  the  Parliament  of  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  gi'ants  20,000/.  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  how  mean,  and  paltry,  and  unworthy  of 
mention,  is  such  a  trifle,  compared  with  what  the 
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founder  of  a  single  coilege  in  Oxford  as  dona 
It  is  answered — ^the  goTernment  is,  with  reason, 
determined  to  leave  every  tlihig,  as  at  that  time, 
to  the  influence  and  exertions  of  private  persons 
only.  With  reason ! — as  at  that  time ! — In  what 
code  can  joa  show  the  right  of  government  td 
give  laws  only  for  the  body,  to  baniidi  the  miiid 
into  the  highway,  till  some  compassionate  Sama^ 
titan  conies  and  takes  pity  on  it  ?  As  at  that 
lime  ! — Where,  then,  are  the  modern  foundations 
that  can  be  compared  to  the  ancient  ones  ?  Is  it 
the  Sunday  schools,  which  would  give  the  mind 
•ome  drops  of  the  dixir  of  life,  in  half  an  hour, 
to  the  mind  which  has  been  blunted  by  six  daysf 
stupifying  labour  ?  or  a  penitentiary,  where  men 
are  educated,  by  stopping  their  mouths  for  years 
together  ?  Would  that  be  the  right  regeneration 
of  Oxford,  if  radical  philanthropists  converted  its 
odleges  into  penitentiaries,  or  workhouses  for 
stout  and  idle  vagabonds?  It  is  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  Oxford  to  defend  the  mind  against 
the  body,  spirituality  against  materialism,  science 
against  love  of  gain :  whether  it  duly  exercises 
this  right,  and  this  duty,  I  shall  discuss  in  the 
sequel. 

The  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the 
schoolmen,  whidh  has  been  so  thoughtlessly  de- 
spised, had  its  centre  and  vivifying  principle  in 
the  doctrine  of  God,  and  the  relation  of  man  to 
his  creator  and  preserver.  The  objects  of  sense^ 
their  nature  and  their  use,  retired  before  the  su- 
premacy of  the  soul  and  of  the  mind.  Bacon's 
merit  was^  that  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  nature 
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and  of  experience :  but,  by  neglecting,  nay,  dc* 
spising,  the  ancient  tendency  for  the  ealie  of  the 
new,  we  could  not  fail  to  come  to  the  empiricisBi 
of  Locke,  of  Condillac,  and,  kstly,  of  Bentham. 
The  profound  theology  of  ancient  times  gavciray 
to  a  new  worship  of  nature,  where  fire,  water,  and 
steam  act  a  principal  part  That  the  Gennan 
philosophy,  notwithstanding  some  sfaange  phan- 
tasies, always  finds  its  way  to  spmtualism,  always 
places  at  the  head  the  doctrine  of  mind,  always 
feels  the  want  of  this  illumination  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  is  an  infinite  advantage,  and  gires  it  an 
energy  for  time  and  eternity,  which  reaches  far 
beyond  steam-engines  and  hydraulic  presses. 

Were  thirty  equally  magnificent  buildings 
erected  by  the  side  of  the  Berlin  University,  and 
richly  endowed  for  the  promotion  of  education 
and  instruction,  could  we  be  surprised  if  ^^ 
former  gradually  lost  its  eacdusive  importance, 
and  became,  in  some  measure,  subordinate  to  tbo 
latter  ?  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  Oxford 
and  its  colleges ;  the  accessory  has  become  tto 
principal,  and  forced  the  latter  into  the  back- 
ground. If  this  leads  to  a  felse  state  of  ihvags, 
it  should  be  corrected ;  but  the  principle  should 
not  be  destroyed^  in  rash  anger,  with  the  errone- 
ous accessories.  If  I  set  out  with  assunring  that 
the  German  principle  for  gymnasia  and  miiyer- 
sities  is  the  only  correct  one,  the  Enghsh  institu- 
tions must  certainly  appear  quite  absurd  and  in* 
comprehensibla    The  best,  therefore,  will  be  to 
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begin  with  the  impartatit  consideration  of  some 
points  in  which  the  English  system  possesses  ad^ 
vantages^  even  though  they  cannot  be  introduced 
into  other  countries. 

Firstly. — The  very  rich  and  numerous  colleger 
afford  the  greatest  external  resources  for  instruc* 
tiouj  and  the  possibility  of  enabling  many  persons 
to  devote  themselves  to  learning  without  depend- 
ing on  it. 

Secondly. — The  tutors  have  a  superintendence 
over  the  industry  and  conduct  of  the  students, 
which  does  not  exist  in  Germany. 

Thirdly. — ^By  repeated  examinations,  prize 
questions,  &c.,  the  young  men  are  excited  to 
greater  diligence,  and  a  more  accurate  and  useful 
knowledge  of  their  progress  is  obtained. 

Fourthly. — ^The  connexion  of  the  colleges  with 
the  university  facilitates  the  transition  from  the 
gymnasium  to  the  university,  which,  in  Germany, 
is  often  dangerous. 

I  must  presume  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  fundamental  regulations  of  the  English  uni-« 
Tersities.  I  will,  therefore,  add  only  a  few  words 
to  explain  what  precedes,  and  what  I  have  yet  to 
add.  After  a  slight  examination,  and  the  sub* 
scription  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  student 
is  admitted  into  a  college,  and  matriculated.  But 
he  does  not  actually  attend  the  university  lee-» 
tures  till  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time, 
and  after  having  passed  through  certain  exami<* 
nations.  The  colleges  must,  therefore,  be  com- 
pared with  gymnasia,  where  the  scholars  both 
reside,  and  are  under  superintendence. 
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.  If  we  BOW  retnm  to  those  pomts  wliidi  seem 
to  indicate  certain  superior  advantages^  they  are, 
however,  Uable  to  many  objections. 

Firstly. — The  great  resources  have  by  w>. 
Qieans  led  to  comprehensive  instructioB ;  and  the 
oiien  high-paid  tutors  are  far  from  being  abnp 
eminent  for  their  learning. 

Secondly. — In  cases  where  domestic  and  pnb- 
lic  education  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time,  gymnasia,  and  colleges  in  which  the  schcto 
reside,  are  a  useiul  substitute.  !Experienee,hoV' 
ever,  shows  that  no  superintendence  suffices  to 
prevent  many  improprieties;  that  the  tempta- 
tions to  go  astray  often  increase  with  the  vat^' 
bers;  nay,  that  the  character  easily  acquires  a 
tendency  to  arrogance  and  narrowmindedsess, 
which  is  better  restrained  by  domestic  educatioti. 

Thirdly. — The  examinations  are,  in  somcpoio** 
of  view,  useful ;  but,  even  at  sdiool,  they  do  rwi 
afford  the  only  correct  standard,  and  areattcndcu' 
in  the  universities,  with  still  greater  difficulties. 
Further,  prize  questions  are  part  of  the  becoming' 
luxury  of  aimiversity;  but  often  lead  to  a  coo- 
iined  sphere  of  study,  and  a  waste  of  time  ^^ 
one  subject,  while  the  successful  candidate,  per- 
haps, remains  totally  ignorant  of  other  foo^ 
necessary  things. 

Fourthly. — Mudi  might  certainly  be  dose® 
Qermany  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  Ae 
g]mmaBinm  to  the  university,  to  have  more  iv- 
fluencc  on  the  course  of  study,  and  to  introdnee  a 
better  superintendence  over  the  industry  of  the 
students.    For  it  is  possible,  among  us,  tluit  the 
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student  may  be  always  idle  (certainly  a  defect  in 
the  formal  arrangements) ;  and  the  testimonies  of 
the  professors  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  lec- 
tures) prove,  on  the  whole,  nothing  with  respect 
to  the  progress  or  non-progpress  of  the  students : 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  more  unremitting 
vigilance  of  the  school  must,  at  some  period  or 
other,  have  an  end,  and  the  youth  be  left  to  act 
on  his  own  responsibility.  I  do  not  see  that  a 
greater  proportion  go  astray  in  Germany  than  in 
England.  The  establishment  of  colleges  like 
those  at  Oxford  would  cost  millions,  and  not  at* 
tain  the  object.  Besides,  certain  changes  in  life' 
necessarily  include  in  them  a  suddeii  transition; 
for  instance,  the  choice  of  a  profession,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  office,  marriage,  &c. 

If  we  assume  (which  is,  however,  denied)  that 
the  Oxford  colleges  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
a  moral  education,  they  are,  nevertheless,  from' 
personal  and  substantial  grounds,  far  inferior  to 
our  gymnasia,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view*     In 
the  first  place,  only  two  or  three  tutors  are  ap- 
pointed to  every  college;  from  which  it  naturally 
results,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  are  not 
qualified  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge.     Besides,  this  instruction- 
is  almost  wholly  confined    to  religion,   Greek, 
Latin,  ancient  history,  and  mathematics ;  a  course 
of  study  altogether  inadequate  to  the  just  de-' 
mands  of  the  present  times.     The  answer,  that* 
(conformably  to  many  original  foundations)  no^ 
thing  is  intended  but  the  education  bf  divines. 
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is  not  sufficient — ^because  these^  too,  need  a  Tcry 
different  preparatory  education ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  scholars  are  received  and  instructed  in  the 
same  manner,  who  certainly  have  no  intention  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. 

Nor  can  I  admit  another  justification  of  this 
confined  system  of  instruction : — this  is,  that  ma- 
terialism has  in  our  days  a  mischievous  prepon- 
derance, and  is  everywhere  brought  forward  and 
promoted  in  such  a  manner,  that  Oxford  ought 
to  produce  a  counterbalance,  and  counteract  the 
total  neglect  of  a  more  spiritual  formation  cxf 
the  mind:  our  real  variation  is  to  instruct  in 
the  latter,  not  in  the  fbrmer.  I  answer, — ivhen 
the  world  takes  a  tendency  so  important,  so  fruit- 
ful in  consequences,  as  that  just  indicated,  he  will 
always  have  the  disadvantage,  who  would  wholly 
withdraw  himself  from  it,  or  merely  endeavoor  to 
counteract  it. 

The  higher  task  is  to  make  ourselves  masters 
of  this  new  tendency — ^to  take  the  lead,  to  guide, 
and  to  command  it.  Because  the  colleges  and 
universities  disdain  to  do  this,  mere  naturalism 
becomes  too  powerful  for  them ;  and  in  spite  of 
innumerable  isolated  improvements,  a  general 
natural  philosophy  is  still  wanting  in  England. 
He  who  has  learnt  in  this  manner,  and  has  con-- 
vinced  himself  that  mind,  that  God  reveals  him- 
self in  nature,  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
mere  atomism  or  molecular  philosophy. 

But  if  that  justification  of  Oxford  is  well 
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founded^  it  is  deviating  from  the  diacacies  as- 
sumed, and  inconsistent^  to  admit  mathematics 
alone  into  the  course  of  studies. 

Lastly. — It  is  totally  inexcusable  that  the 
study  of  history  is  neglected  at  Oxford,  as  in  all 
the  schools  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  manner  without 
a  parallel  in  the  countries  of  Europe ; — ^nay,  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  taught  at  all — for  some  isolated^ 
for  the  most  part  unsuccessful,  attempts  only 
prove  that  they  do  not  know  even  how  to  follow 
the  guide  to  the  right  road. 

As  our  gymnasia,  considered  as  learned  esta- 
blishments, are  superior  to  the  colleges  at  Ox* 
ford,  so  also  are  our  universities.  The  facultiet 
of  medicine  and  jurisprudence  are,  properly 
speaking,  entirely  wanting  in  Oxford ;  and  those 
of  divinity  and  philosophy  are  by  no  means  com- 
pletely filled,  in  comparison  with  the  Grerman 
universities.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  the 
professors  give  so  few  lectures,  and  during  so 
short  a  period  of  the  year,  that  these  appear,  in 
comparison  with  the  colleges,  to  be  only  a  trifling 
addition,  and  subordinate  matters.  No  English 
university  is  a  UniversUcLs  Liieraria,  in  the  Ger- 
man sense  of  the  term ;  and  improvements  are 
both  necessary  and  possible,  without  affecting 
what  is  really  good  and  commendable. 

With  respect  to  the  colleges,  for  instance,  the 
superintendence,  the  living  together,  the  con- 
nexion with  the  university,  the  system  of  ex- 
aminations, the  appointment  of  tutors,  &c.,  may 
remain  on  the  same  footing  as  hitherto;  but  the 
mode  of  instruction,  and  the  circle  of  things 
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tai|gkt»  might  be  changed  and'  enlarged  in  a 
quainer  suitable  to'  the  present  times*  I  am  far 
from  meaning  that  a  general  law  on  this  subject 
is  possible,  necessary,  or  us^uL  It  is,  an  the 
cpntxaryj  good  if  each  coUege  (partly  according 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  tutors)  follows  in 
preference  one  or  another  course,  and  that,  for 
instance,  one  attends  more  to  philology,  the 
other  to  mathematics.  Each  college  iiiay>  of  it- 
self, resolve  upon  and  introduce  such  change 
The  objection,  that  the  will  of  the  founders, 
which  must  be  hdd  sacred,  does  not  allow  this, 
is,  in  the  first  place,  not  general*  because  ererj* 
thing  in  this  respect  is  not  strictly  prescribed 
Besides,  in  my  opinion,  the  foimdation  must  be 
understood  cum  grano  salts,  and  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  founder.  If  he,  for  instance,  di- 
rected, in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  best 
Crreek  gprammar  then  existing  should  serve  as 
the  basis  of  instruction,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
acting  in  conformity  with  his  wishes  to  retain  it 
after  it  has  become  the  worst !  If  a  friend  of 
astronomy  had  ordered,  in  the  middle  ages,  that 
it,  should  be  taught  on  the  Ptcdemaic  system, 
would  he  approve,  if  this  direction  were  now 
obeyed?  And  in  cases  much  more  doubtful  and 
open  to  objection,  have  not  bold  changes  been 
made,,  and  Catholicism  been  changed  into  Pro- 
testantism ? 

.  In  a  word,  it  is  equally  wrong  to  indulge  in 
rash  innovations,  and  obstinately  to  abide  by 
what  is  antiquated.  If  a  judicious  middle  course 
is  adopted,  general  approbation  will,  in  the  end. 
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follow,  and  nobody  will  be  hereby  deterred  from 
founding  new  establishments  in  future. 

May,  then,  (this  question  is  unavoidable)  may 
the  general  legislation,  in  this  case  the  Parlia-^ 
ment,  interfere  in  these  matters,  or  not  ?    Theoly- 
and  the  experience  of  thousands  of  years  prover 
that  no  object  of  private  right,  and  private  pro-' 
perty,  either  has  been,  or  can  be,  uncondition- 
ally withdrawn  from  its  power.    Bat  it  does  not' 
follow,  from- this  genetal  position,  that  every  in- 
terference was  always  necessary  and  wiifte,  and' 
theopposition  of  private  persons  to  it  always  un- 
founded and  Uameable.     £very  mdividuid  case- 
requires,  on  the  Contrary,  to  be  impartially  ex-^ 
amined  and  decided  according  to  its  owli  merits. 
That  no  human  resolution  and  ordinance  should 
extend  beyond  death  (as  the  St.  ^monist  would ' 
have  it),  is  an  erroneous  principle,  which  severs 
the  salutary  connection,  and  animating  union  of 
the  several  generations,  both  in  families  and  the 
state.     But  it  is  equally  mistaken  precipitately  to 
concede  to  an  individual,  or  to  individuals,  in  a 
given  time,  unlimited  power  to  subject  all  pos- ' 
terity  to  their  discretion.    Therefore  the  system  • 
and  method  of  poptilar  education  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed by  any  individual,  or  any  legislative  as-  ' 
sembly,  for  all  succeeding  ages;   and  where  an 
individual  does  not  think  himself  authorized  to 
depart  from  the  directions  of  the  earlier  founders, 
he  may  apply  to  the  superior  legislative  poAver, 
state  his  doubts,  and  obtain  a  satisfactory  sanction 
for  his  proposals.  He,  however,  who  is  able  really 
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to  kelp  himself^  need  not  apply  to  othera  for 
assistance. 

Granting  (which  I  cannot  accede  to)  that  the 
cpUeges  of  Oxford  were  entirely  oxi»npt  from  all 
auperiatendence  and  ii^uence  of  thei  kgislatuic^ 
— that  they  were  wholly  indepeiident  states,  in  the 
British  system  of  educatioBi — the  same  can  by  no 
means  be  affirmed  of  the  univensity.  Or  those 
who  went  so  far  would  certainly  be  ineoiBsiatent, 
if  they  at  the  same  time  opposed  the  estafaliyh- 
ment  of  new  national  universities,  and  endea- 
voured to  maintain  a  monopoly  for  their  jviratd 
establishment.  Till  the  University  of  Oxfbrd  has 
a  complete  estabhshmeni  of  professors  for  all 
sciences^  and  till  lectures  are  diligently  delivered 
upon  them«  nobody  can  well  assert  that  it  satisfies 
aU  the  just  and  natural  demands  of  our  times. 
Instead  of  resisting  these  claims^  Oxford  itself 
ought  most  earnestly  to  enforce  tiiem,  (purified 
from  all  partiality  and  exaggeration,)  and  raising 
itself  from  its  antiquated  and  subordinate  condi* 
tion,  place  itself  at  the  head  of  all  intellectual 
pursuits.  The  resources  possessed  by  it  and  the 
colleges  are  greater  than  those  allotted  to  scien- 
tific purposes  in  any  other  city.  But  with  these 
resources  more  might  be  done.  At  least,  greater 
things  have  been  effected  in  Germany,  with  inferior 
means ;  more  is  taught  in  our  country,  and  through 
the  oral  instruction  of  the  professors  more  learnt, 
than  at  Oxford. 
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As  one  principal  advantage,  it  is  alleged  by  the 
defenders  of  Oxfar&,  that  the  religious  edutation 
given  there  ismore  general  and  comjplete  than  in 
any  similar  institution.  We  will  grant  that  there 
is  a  more  fl-e^ent  attendance  at  prayers  and  at 
church,  yet  this  oompolsory  regulation  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  real  religious  feeling;  nay, 
experience  has  often  proved  that  what  is  forced 
upon  the  mind  frequently  does  not  take  such  deep 
root  as  what  it  has  collected  and  comprehended 
by  its  own  efforts.  Entirely,  however,  setting 
aside  this  objection,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  to  consider  the  religious  instruction  given 
by  our  clergy  to  the  scholars  in  the  Gymnasia  as 
inferior  in  quantity  or  quality  to  that  which  in 
given  at  Oxford  by  the  tutors,  or  in  a  few  univer- 
sity lectures^  But  if  this  instruction  is  so  very 
excellent ; — if  the  system  of  divinity  drawn  up  i» 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  contains  all  true 
Christianity  for  all  eternity — if  the  Oxford  mode 
of  proof  is  so  inimitable, — ^why  are  the  DisBenten^ 
enviously  or  cowardly  excluded  from  the  univer^ 
sity  ?  Why  is  the  decline  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  feared,  instead  of  hoping  for  its  propa* 
gation  ?  Why  is  the  hope  renounced,  that  the 
many  who  are  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  only 
true  doctrine  should  draw  to  themselves,  and 
convert,  the  few  adherents  of  error  1  The  sub- 
scription of  the  Thirty- nine  Articles  is  considered 
as  the  only  means  to  obtain  their  admission.  In 
this  manner  the  converters  of  the  heathens  never 
began  their  work;  and  Christ  said — '*  Suffer  little 
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children  to  come  unto  me  ;*'  whereas  Oxford  says, 
-^^  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  children.'" 
The  subscription  that  is  demanded  is  an  evil, 
whether  cardessly  given,  or  obstinately  refused; 
it  is  an  entirely  superficial^  unsatisfactory  meana 
to  inspire  or  to  confirm  oonvietion ;  and,  besides, 
the  too  modest  apfHrehension  that  some  dissenting 
schoolboys  may  overthrow  the  whole  edifice  of 
English  divinity,  with  the  stress  arrogantly  laid 
on  some  points  of  difference,  as  if  the  whole  Chris* 
tian  world  was  in  error,  with  the  exception  of  an 
orthodox  comer  in  England.  ¥or  since  all  reli- 
gious oaths  have  been  abolished  in  Great  Britain, 
the  subscription  has  lost  its  importance ;  and  it 

appears  only  ridiculous,  that  a  man  may  become 
member  of  parUament,  admiral,  or  commander-in- 
chief,  but  not  a  scholar  on  the  fiilh  form,  without 
the  Thirty- nine  Articles.  Those  who.  are  excluded 
justly  complain  that  they  must,  for  instance,  go  to 
Grermany  to  obtain  a  doctor^s  degree,  or  that  they 
arc  expected  to  found  schools  for  their  children  at 
an  enormous  expense. 

•  That  it  is  possible  and  useful  to  educate  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews  together  in  schools  and 
universities  is  now  proved,  in  so  many  Protestant 
and  Catholic  countries,  that  the  opposition  of 
Oxford  has  no  weight,  and  the  less  so,  as  those 
valuable  results  of  experience  are  next  to  un- 
known, or  are  here  and  there  rejected  with  the 
offensive  and  false  remark,  that  impiety  has  been 
introduced  in  this  manner.  Let  us  hear  an  ortho- 
dox defender  of  the  Oxford  principles  respecting 
the  preservation  of  the  pure  doctrine,  and  of  true 
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Christianity.  In  a  pamphlet  against  the  Dis^ 
sieiiters,  Mr.  Sewell  uses  the  following  language  :- 
---*'  I  wholly  and  utterly  deny  the  right  of  liberty 
of  conscience:  I  deny^  the  right  of  any  sect  tor 
deviate  even  one  atom  from  the  rule  which  I  con-* 
aider  as  true  Christianity." 
*  In  truth  no  pope  of  Bome  has  ever  spoken  like> 
this  Oxford  professor.  Soon  after,  the  same  man- 
confesses  that  learning  and  science  are  by  no  means 
the  great  object  of  our  efforts  and  our  ambition  ; 
onr  doctors'  degrees  give  indeed  very  insufficient 
proof  of  knowledge,  &c. 

That  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  old  system 
at  Oxford  are  chiefly  actuated  by  self-interest, 
and  are  afraid  that  any  change  will  diminish  iheic 
comforts  and  income,  is  so  often  and  so  positively 
asserted  her^  that  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  it ; 
but  remembering  the  words — "  judge  not" — I  will? 
not  venture  to  give  any  opinion  of  my  own  upon^ 
the  subject. 

With  respect  to  religion  and  divinity,  Oermany. 
and  England  are  in  a  very  different  situation,  and 
in  a  very  different  way,  to  which  the  equalling  of 
the  great  parties  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and 
the  subjection  of  all  the  parties  in  Great  Britain 
to  a  single  one,  have  essentially  contributed. — 
Hence  the  parties  here  consider  it  as  the  main; 
point  and  imperative  duty  to  hold  fast  the  points 
in  which  they  differ ;  hence  the  Presbyterian  sees 
his  Christianity  in  Uiat  by  which  he  is  distin-. 
guished  from  the  Episc<^alian ;  the  Episcopalian 
in  that  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  Dis* 
sienter ;  the  Catholic  in  his  hostility  to  all  here-- 
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tics.  All  these  are  but  positions  and  views  of 
self-love^  presumption,  dissension,  and  hatred. 
They  forget  that  the  greatest  and  most  sincere 
exertions  never  have,  and  never  will,  produce 
entirely  coincident  conviction  ;  that  eternal  truth 
does  and  may  reflect  itself  differently  in  the  minds 
of  men :  that  one  person  is  more  excited  by  the 
doctrines ;  a  second  by  the  morals ;  a  third  by  the 
miracles;  a  fourth  by  the  simplicity;  a  fifth  by 
the  artificial  splendour  of  public  worship.  Why 
should  people  accuse  and  persecute,  exclude  and 
condemn  each  other  for  these  natural  and  in- 
dehble  differences  ? 

The  possession  of  equal  rights  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Germany — their  Hving  so  mingled 
together — has  not  entirely  done  away  with  the 
recognition  and  examination  of  the  contrasts  and 
differences,  but  has  rendered  the  love  of  war 
subordinate  to  the  love  of  peace.  The  essence  of 
Christianity  is  sought  and  found  in  that  in  which 
all  parties  agree ;  and  where  differences  prevail  (as 
between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists),  they  have  not 
been  tyranically  maintained  or  set  aside,  but  that 
is  left  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  individusJ  which 
no  compulsory  law  can  prescribe,  and  really  pro- 
duce. Thus  the  school,  instead  of  implanting 
germs  of  hatred,  founds  among  the  boys  of  dif- 
ferent  religions  a  friendship,  which  they  preserve 
through  life.  Thus  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
introduce  in  the  same  universities  (Breslau,  Bonn, 
and  Tubingen)  a  faculty  of  Catholic,  and  a  faculty 
of  Protestant  divinity,  and  to  place  more  confi- 
dence in  the  free  development  of  the  mind  and  in 
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Divine  Providence  than  in  a  monopoly  of  the  Ar« 
tides  of  Trent,  Augsburg,  and  England.  In  thia 
manner  charity  illustrates  faith,  and  faith  is  a 
testimony  of  mental  freedom  and  maturity, — not 
the  stepping-stone  to  school-honours,  and  school- 
offices, — to  private  or  public  privileges. 

If  that  is  indiifcrence,  &c.,  may  God  long  pre- 
serve to  the  Germans  these  advantages !  and  love 
and  concord,  and  not  hatred,  prevail  in  our  coun- 
try^ as  the  essential  basis  of  Christianity.  What 
is  the  issue  of  the  opposite  vay  of  intolerance,  is 
proved  by  the  whole  of  ecclesiastical  history  for 
the  past,  Ireland  for  the  present,  and  Mr.  SewelFs 
confession  of  faitb  for  the  future. 

With  such  views,  said  some  person  to  mc^  you 
must  be  an  unconditional  advocate  of  the  London 
University,  which  admits  every  one,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  religious  opinions,  and  is  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  system  of  educa* 
tion,  and  adapting  it  to  tlie  wants  of  our  times; — 
two  undeniably  excellent  principles.  But  prin- 
ciples alone  do  not  constitute  a  university.  If 
private  individuals  in  our  country  were  to  come 
forward  with  such  large  sums  for  the  promotion 
of  science,  they  would  have  received  the  general 
thanks  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  been  sup- 
ported in  every  possible  way  by  the  government. 
Almost  the  very  reverse  took  place  here;  and 
thus  tlie  whole  undertaking,  if  not  a  total  failure, 
is.  however  very  imperfect.  First  of  all,  it  wants 
a  secure,  independent,  and  sufficient  foundation; 
and  though  the  whole  is  not  taken  up  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation,  yet  a  well-meant,  but  volun- 
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tary  and  precarious  co-operation  eannot  produce 
an  indestructible  gena  for  centuries  to  come. 
What  has  been  fiuiher  alleged  against  the  Lon- 
don University,  founded  on  the  monopoly  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge^  and  on  intolerance,  merits, 
it  is  true,  no  attention ;  but  the  institution  can ' 
by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  university  in  the 
extensive  German  meaning  of  the  mord  ;  and 
never  can  attain  that  rank,  so  long  as  certain 
principles  are  held  in  England.  For,  first  and 
ohidly,  divinity  is  entirely  wanting,  and  jurispru- 
dence is  taught  in  a  very  insufficient  manner, 
whoUy  inadequate  to  the  claims  of  general  science. 
Competent  judges  make  many  objections  even  to 
the  medical  department,  which  is  placed  in  the 
foreground ;  and  what  we  call  the  philosophical 
faculty  is  far  from  complete.  Thus,  philosophy; 
m  the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  taught; 
nor  are  there  any  lectures  on  history, — ^for  that  a 

Mr. once  attempted  to  comprise  the  whole 

of  the  middle  ages  in  twelve  lectures,  is  a  double 
proof  of  neglect  The  number  of  students  in 
1835  was,  in  medicine,  371> — ^in  law  and  philoso- 
phy, 137, — a  poor  miserable  handful  for  a  city 
like  London,  which  endeavours  to  reinforce  itself 
with  408  pupils  in  a  school  connected  with  it 
Every  student  has  to  pay  annually  in  fees  from 
2di.  to  28^,  a  sum  so  large,  that  it  indicates  the 
insufficiency  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

In  order  to  overthrow  the  London  University,* 
the  friends  of  the  Established  Church  founded 
King's  College  for  the  professors  of  their  doctrine ; 
considered  as  a  university,  a  most  imperfect  insti- 
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tation,  with  one  professor  of  diviiiify,  one  of  law,> 
none  of  philosopliy,  none  of  history^  &c 

You  will  tell  me,  that  for  law  there  exist  in. 
London  the  Inns  of  Court.    So  I  liiought  too ;' 
and  took  it  for  a  joke  when  somebody  told  me 
duit  the  only  obtigatiom  of  the  members  of  these 
institutions  was,  to  take  a  certain  number  of  din* 
ner£{  there  in  the  course  of  the  year.    This,  how- 
OTer,  is  literally  true,  and  no  instruction  whatever' 
in  law  is  given  there;  nay,  properly  speaking, 
there  is  not  in  all  England  any  scientific  academi- 
cal instruction  in  this  branch  of  knowledge ;  and 
all  is  left  to  private  industry  and  practice,  with- 
out any  general  theory.   Thus,  the  English  know- 
ledge of  law  is  chiefly  confined  to  innumeraUe 
particularities  and  precedents,  as  the  French  ia'^ 
often  to  general  positions  and  abstractions ;  and 
yet  the  scientific  knowledge  of  general  principles,, 
and  the  practical  acquaintance  of  the  relations  of  > 
times  and  places,  are  essentially  connected  with 
dach  other. 

•  If  the  London  University,  King's  College,  the* 
Inns  of  Court,  and  the  medical  institutions,  were* 
united  in  one  great  whole,  and  properly  and  judi- 
ciously organized,  they  would  make  the  most  com- 
prehensive scientific  establishment  in  the  world. 
At  present  all  is  mere  patchwork,  and  will  long 
continue  so,  because  this  very  state  of  things  has,*: 
On  many  accounts,  the  warmest  advocates. 

You  already  know,  that  Cambridge  has  de- 
clared itself  more  tolerant,  in  respect  to  theology,' 
tfndthat  the  university  is  not  so  subordinate  to 
the  colleges  a^  Oxford.     It  is  not  my  business  to- 
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enter  into  a  fuller  investigation  of  their  differ- 
ences.  I  think  that  I  have  ahready  sufficientlj 
indicated  the  main  differences  between  the  Ger- 
man and  two  principal  English  univo^ties. 

«  «  *  *  ♦ 

Your  letters  give  me  occasion  to  make  some 
unconnected  remarks. 

Next  to  the  making  of  laws  is  the  applicatioa 
of  them.  For  this  reason  I  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  administration  and  executive  officers.  If  these 
were  consulted^  cus  with  us,  about  the  laws  to  he 
promulgated^  so  viuch  the  better.  A  division  of 
powers^  on  the  French  system^  never  produced 
good  fruit:  in  reason,  we  should  speak  only  of 
members  of  the  same  whole.  But  our  adminis- 
tration will  not  remain  at  the  elevation  which 
is  so  justly  praised,  unless  mistakes  and  errors 
are  most  carefully  avoided.  As  such  I  would 
reckon  : 

1.  Insufficieny  of  the  examinations.  A  person 
who  is  to  be  appointed  to  an  office  for  life  is  justly 
bound  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  proo&  of  his 
ability.  I  would,  however,  add  some  scientific 
persons  to  the  men  of  business  appointed  as  exa- 
miners, in  order  that  theory  and  practice  might 
both  be  attended  to.  Practical  men,,  in  advanced 
years,  seldom  know  the  state  of  the  science  with 
sufficient  accuracy ;  and  in  their  examination  gene- 
rally touch  only  on  things  that  were  taught  in  the 
universities  in  their  days.  Merely  scientific  exa- 
miners, on  the  other  hand,  pay  too  little  attention 
to  what  practice  requires,  or  procure  themselves 
a  monopoly  for  their  lectures.    A  prudent  com- 
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bination  of  both  woidil  be  equally  advantageous 
to  science  and  the  state. 

2.  A  man  who  has  not  studied  and  been  exa- 
mined in  the  usual  way>  may  have  more  talent> 
and  be  more  useful^  than  hundreds  who  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  usual  manner ;  but  the  rare  excep- 
tion must  not  abolish  the  rule^  and  still  less  must 
high  birth  be  admitted  as  a  substitute  for  a  certi- 
ficate. 

S.  The  number  of  persons  in  office  is  in  pro- 
portion very  great  in  Prussia ;  and  yet^  for  the 
most  part>  they  have  more  to  do  than  elsewhere* 
The  principal  cause  of  this  is^  that  the  provincial 
governments  and  the  ministerial  departments 
busy  themselves  about  far  too  many  things^  r&> 
quire  far  too  many  Beports>  and  issue  too  many 
decisions.  The  number  of  papers  annually  re- 
ceived might,  without  any  detriment  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  business^  certainly  be  reduced  to  one* 
half.  In  general^  every  body  makes  these  com- 
plaints of  the  much  writing  of  his  superiors^  but 
(from  false'  conscientiousness  or  bad  habit)  fol- 
lows their  evil  example  as  soon  as  he  succeeds  to 
their  office. 

4.  The  English  have  reduced,  with  more  rigour 
than  elsewhere,  not  only  the  mere  sinecures,  but 
also  the  number  of  the  really  working  but  unne« 
cessary  officers,  and  have  entirely  dispensed  with 
whole  departments,^for  instance,  the  passport* 
office  and  the  censorship. 

5.  Labour  and  expense  have  been  increased 
by  some  late  regulations ;  among  these  I  reckon 
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:thiC  breaking  up  or  dirisioB  of  the  department  of 
finance,  and  that  of  the  minister  of  justioe,  wkic& 
•arc  not  easy  to  be  justified  in  theory^  or  l&ely  to 
prove  beneficial  in  practice. 

I  spoke  of  passports;  there  is  nothings  of  wfakrb 
Englishmen  visiting  the  Continent  ccrmplaixi  so 
much  as  of  the  annoyances  connected  with  them, 
and  which  are  wholly  unknown  in  their  oouBtry. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  the  different  positiaB 
^  this  insular  kingdom,  and  aU  at  omce  to  give 
to  every  vagabond,  whether  of  high  or  low  hirtL 
xm\j  one  passport,  namely,  a  general  free  pass- 
port. But  as  the  interrogatories  at  the  city-gales, 
:which  were  long  considered  as  indispensable,  haxt 
been  abolished^  without  any  bad  consequenres 
whatever,  many  useless  aanoyanees  might  doubt- 
less be  done  away  with,  which  seem  to  hare 
been  introduced,  only  that  certain  insignificant 
personages  might  give  themselves  an  air  of 
importance.  The  prying  after  coffee,  so  mticli 
complained  of  and  ridiculed  during  the  time  of 
Frederic  II.,  and  of  the  Frendi  Regie,  is  happiij 
at  an  end ;  but  in  its  place  a  prying  into  the  cha- 
racters of  men  appears  to  be  here  and  tibere 
coming  into  vogue,  which  is  still  less  to  be  gene- 
rally justified.  The  ancient  principle,  ^uqvu 
priesumitur  bonus,  is  converted  into  the  opposite, 
quisquis  prmsumitur  mains  ;  and  as  it  is  notonoos 
that  by  the  fall  of  Adam  all  men  are  really  in- 
fected with  sin,  the  firiends  of  the  new  system  of 
presumption  make  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
proof  everywhere,  if  you  will  only  leave  them  time 
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enough  to  inspect  and  to  examine  the  reverb 
and  dark  side  of  every  individual.  Nay«  some 
classes, — for  instance,  the  students, — are  treated 
according  to  the  formula  coucordies  (wliich  does 
not  allow  any  man  to  have  a  particle  of  good  in 
him),  and  many  zealous  administrators  of  the 
police  persecute  all,  as  if  descendants  of  those  at 
the  Wartburg,  even  mito  the  tenth  generation, 
though  those  who  are  now  iivmg  are  not  the 
representatives  of  the  others,  either  by  descent 
or  by  adoption.  Certainly  there  are  among  the 
students  (the  youth)  coxcombs  and  fools,  who 
fancy  that  they  could  take  the  world  upon  their 
shoulders  and  gaUop  away  with  it;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  among  their  adversaries,  (the  aged,) 
people  who  would  have  the  sun  stand  still  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  because  they  find  walking 
troublesome. 

No  great  states  can  now  do  without  a  pubUc, 
well-regulated  police,  and  even  the  Londoners 
are  now  sensible  of  the  great  use  of  theirs.  The 
French  have  always  done  too  ttiuch  in  this  way, 
and  the  English  too  little.  Let  us  hope  that 
Germany  wiU  keep  a  just  medium,  and  that  no 
government,  out  of  hatred  to  the  French,  will 
follow  their  example.  Germany  cannot  and  must 
not  be  in  any  wise  governed  and  organized  on 
the  French  model.  This  is  sometimes  forgotten 
by  the  absolutists,  and  oftener  by  the  ultra- 
liberals  ;  and  with  the  perpetual  transition  of  the 
French  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other,  whic& 
would  be  the  true  model?      Or  shall  we  pass 
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through  all  these  monthly  changes,  these  ebbs 
and  flows,  in  a  spirit  of  imitation,  which  must  be 
doubly  absurd,  unnatural,  and  mischievous  ? 

With  respect  to  the  censorship,  which  I  men- 
tioned with  the  police,  do  not  you,  a  burnt 
child,  you  exclaim  to  me,  dread  the  fire  ?  Mate 
yourself  easy;  I  meant  to  praise  our  censorship. 
Tlie  form  of  the  three  instances  is  good  and 
liberal  enough,  had  not  an  excessive  anxiousness 
seized  the  persons,  whence  arises  the  defect,  that 
we  have  remained  for  years  on  the  same  spot,  and 
have  not  been  educated  gpradually  (the  only  salu- 
tary method)  for  freedom.  And  this  anxiousness 
extends  even  to  criticisms  on  actors  and  singers. 
Is  that  praise,  you  ask  ?  Undoubtedly  :  for  how 
trifling  do  these  reproaches  appear  in  comparison 
with  those  which  we  must  make  the  French.  First, 
unrestrained  freedom,  and  boundless  abuse  of  it, 
in  a  licentious  press,  and  an  infamous  sinfiil 
theatre,  and  now  a  sudden  leap  into  the  other 
extreme,  as  if  it  were  not  possible  to  sail  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  At  present,  the  greater 
part  (that  is,  the  majority  of  the  two  chambers) 
arc  convinced  that  the  measures  adopted  are 
necessary  and  salutary ;  but  the  number  of  those 
who  approve  will  diminish  every  year,  nay,  eveiy 
day ;  what  has  now  been  conceded  (merely  from 
an  invincible  love  of  change)  will  be  stigmatized 
as  an  intolerable  return  towards  barbarism.  Then 
comes  a  new  explosion,  a  new  salto  mortale,  and 
licentiousness  springing  up  in  the  soil  of  restraint, 
and  so  ad  infinitum. 
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From  all  this  every  Oerman  may  leam^  if  he  is 
not  as  blind  as  a  beetle,  that  we  must  educate 
ourselves,  and  must  not  bespeak  political  in- 
structors from  lEjrance,  or  imitate  their  mode  of 
proceeding.  It  is  true  I  have  often  said  this 
before,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

Enough  for  to-day — ^Farewell. 
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''  In  all  parts  of  the  world  men  must  die  and  pay 
taxes/*    This  expression  of  Franklin  does  not 
however,  exclude  the  existence^  and  the  usefiii- 
ness  of  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  finance ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  affords  a  consolation,  and  a  certain 
freedom,  to  alleviate  the  bitterness  of  necessitj. 
The  quack  shortens  life,  the  man  of  science  pio> 
longs  it;  the  former  disregards  measure,  place, 
and  time,  and  the  latter  attains  his  objects  with  die 
smallest  means,  and  in  the  shortest  way.    Hippo- 
crates is  universally  considered  as  the  father  of 
genuine  medicine ;  but  whom  we  are  to  place  at 
the  head  of  all  finances,  it  might  not  be  so  easy 
to  determine.     The  Sabbatical  year  and  Jubilee 
of  Moses,  and  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Lycurgus,  are 
only  ineffectual,  very  harsh  experiments.     It  is 
in  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Servius  Tullius,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  that  we  first  discover  more 
vigorous  and  active  thought ;  and  the  Athenian 
manifests,  in  this  respect  also,  his  genius  and 
ability.    Rome  gradually  transferred  all  burdais 
to  the  conquered,  and  forgot  that  a  people  irfio 
are  not  always  ready  to  stake  their  own  lives  and 
fortunes,  in  the  end  necessarily  become  enervated, 
and  go  to  ruin. 
Financial  distress  is  as  old  as  history.    Or  was 
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it  not,  for  instance^  a  cruel  and  unjust  system  of 
finance,  when  the  Helots  were  excluded  from  the 
possession  of  land,  and  yet  bound  to  the  heaviest 
contributions  ?    The  Gracchi,  with  all  their  am- 
bition, were  animated  by  sentiments  of  humanity. 
They  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  great  with  respect  to  the  people,  and  of  the 
Bomans  with  respect  to  the  allies ;  and  with  the 
new  political  system,  to  introduce  also  anoth^ 
mode  of  taxation.    Their  attempt  failed ;  partly 
an  consequence  of  selfish  opposition,  and  partJy 
because  their  means  were  too  mechanical,  and 
aimed  rather  at  an  external  equality,  which  can- 
not be  maintained,  than  an  erer  active  resource, 
which  a  judicious  system  of  finance  alone  can 
afford.    AH  that  we  see  of  this  kmd  in  the  old 
world,   after  the   fall   of  the  Ghracchi,  is  only 
tyrannical  extortion,    or  servile  concession,  t^ 
a  general  material  and  intellectual  bankruptcy 
eonid  no  longer  be  denied,  and  the  German  tribes 
kicked  down  all  the  trumpery,  and  exdaimed  va 
ianque.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  ancient  world 
(before  the  establishment  of  national  credit)  poli- 
tical revolutions  were    connected  with    private 
bankruptcies,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassmentB 
of  individuals,  as  in  modem  times,  with  public 
bankraptdes  and  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
government     Thus  the  legislation  of  Solon,  of 
tlie  Decemvirs,  and  of  the  Gracciii,  arose  from  llie 
insupportable  distress  of  individuals — the  Danish, 
'Eskghak^  and  French  revolutions,  on  the  contrary, 
firom  the  dirtress  of  the  governments. 

The  ait  of  finance,  in  the  middle  ages,  was,  if 
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I  may  say  so,  of  a  negative  kind.    It  appears 
admirable  that  the  states  and  nations,  tot  tk? 
most  part,  did  without    the   complex  financial 
means  of  earlier  and  later  times.      All  the  great 
articles  of  expenditure  of  our  days  are  wantiDg. 
for  churches,  army,  civil  list,  national  debt,  &f 
TTicy  had,  at  that  time,  no  money,  and  yet  often  iii 
more  than  in  modern  times,  because  they  effected 
-everything  without  money,  and  now  we  caanot 
stir  an  itch  without  money.     The  golden  blooi 
which  almost  alone  produces  circulation  in  moaciB 
states,  was  unknown  in  the  middle  ages ;  their  uk 
and  soul  did  not  depend  on  this  blood,  this  me- 
tallic  element.    Every  individual  gained,  without 
the  medium  of  money,  what  he  wanted;  ana  U»e 
whole    was    entirely  kept   together    by  io^* 
When  their  power  was  lost  in  the  feudal  sy^em, 
and  ecclesiastical  system,  the   artificial  edifice 
broke  down,  and  we  have  had  to  seek,  since 
Machiavelli,  as  weU  as  a  new  public  lft^»  *  ^^ 
science  of  finance.  . 

Every  nation,  every  age,  fancied  that  it  h* 
discovered  it,  and  fondled  its  own  bantling  ^^ 
superstitious  predilection.     Yet  none  has  ever 
attained  such  growth,  none,  like  an  evil  destroy 
tive  spirit,  has  traversed  so  many  countries,  *^ 
tormented  so  many  nations,  as  that  which  h^^ 
the  name  of  Colbert.     And  yet  many  still  hie^ 
before  this  European  idol,  and  worship  it-   ^ 
Henry  Parnell  says,  with  great  reason,  "  *||^ 
statesmen  who    invented,   supported,  and  stil* 
support,  the  prohibitory  system,  deserve  to  W 

reckoned  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  ^^' 
kind.*' 
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But  enough  by  way  of  preface.  The  transitioB 
ta  England  from  the  point  last  touched  upon  is 
rery  easy.  Permit  me  to  begin  with  former  times. 
During  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  VI.,  the 
annual  revenue  amounted  to  between  60,000Z. 
and  lOfiOOL  It  rose,  under  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.,  to  about  100,000/.  Henry  VII/« 
knowledge  of  the  ralue  of  money  led  him  to 
adopt  rigorous  measures  of  finance;  but  his  son, 
Henry  VIII.,  not  only  spent  the  enormous  trea* 
sure,  for  that  time,  of  1,800,000/.,  but  plundered* 
and  then  squandered,  the  property  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries.  Beprehensible  as  this  is  in 
itself,  this  bad  management  contributed  to  make 
the  king  dependent  on  the  parliament ;  a  covet* 
ous  king  like  Henry  VII.,  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  entire  property  of  the  church,  might  easily 
have  made  himself  an  independent  tyrant. 
Under  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  we  find  a  polUtai^ 
increasing  from  4c/.  to  10  marks ;  forced  loans,  in 
proportion  to  property,  a  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  other  equivocal  or  blamcable  financial 
measures.  Edward  VI.  left  debts  to  the  amount 
of  240,000/.,  and  paid  14  per  cent,  interest  for 
the  money  that  he  borrowed.  Under  Queen 
Mary,  much  of  the  church  property  was  restored^ 
but  many  of  the  crown  domains  were  sold  to 
meet  the  expenditure.  The  popularity  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  chiefly  arose  from  her  being  a  very  good 
manager,  nevtr  burdening  the  people  with  exces- 
sive demands.  She  left  more  outstanding  claims 
than  debts ;  and  her  annual  inconde  amounted  to 
about  500,000/.  Wh^n  well-founded  complunts 
were  made  of  the  innumerable,  injudicious,  com* 
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merciel  nioiK>pol]e8»  (for  inslatiee,  of  aak,  iron. 
guYipowder,  patashes>  brandj,  starch,  brimatone* 
leather^  &c.,)  the  queen  veiy  prudently  aiJuptgd 
a  better  system. 

After   the   kings  9wn    rerenues,    from    the 
diminished  domains,  were  scarcely  siiffident  far 
himself,  much  less  finr  the  public  expenditure,  the 
necessity  for  grants  of  taxes  became  daily  more 
evident,  and,  under  James  I.,  began  the  struggle 
about  the  limits  of  the  wants,  and   the   ri^t 
or  the  duty  of  granting  money.     The  rebellion 
under  Charles  I.  had  its  first  and  strongest  root 
in  the  complaints  of  the  king's  arbitrary  finan- 
cial proceedings.      Just  resistance  degenerated 
into  unjust   attack;    and   the  financial    historr 
of  the  Long  ParUament  under  Cromwell  proves 
that  revolutions  cost  the  people  very  dear.     In 
the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  we  find  the  first 
land-tax,  the  first  excise  on  liquor,  bread,  floor 
and  salt;   an   augmentation  of  the   tolls,   and 
postage ;  sequestration  of  the  tithes ;  seizure  of 
innumerable  estates;   the  obligation  to  quarter 
and  maintain  soldiers;  the  sale  of  the  crown  and 
church  property,  &c.     And  with  these  violent 
measures  we  find  proposals  and  ordinances  whid, 
in  our  times,  would  be  only  laughed  at ;  for  in- 
stance, that  every  one  should  cat  one  meal  less 
every  week,  and  pay  into  the  treasury  what  was 
saved  by  it.     In  nineteen  years,  which,  according 
to  the  earlier  scale  of  expenditure,  would  have 
required    about  20,000,00(W.,  the    re\'ohitionary 
government  levied  and  spent  83,000,000/.     The 
leaders,  too,  took  good  care  of  themselves.  'Bni- 
shaw,  for  instance,  the  president  of  the   tribuniA 
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vhidi  cond^nncd  the  Idng,  faadIOO(M.  a  yeariMiA 
a  royal  palace ;  Lenthal.the  speaker,  6000L;  Urn 
flaimts^as  they  were  ealled,  received  above  679,000^. ; 
and  the  spies  cost  the  Protector  60,00(U.  a  year* 

Under  Charles  IL>  the  annnal  revenue  and  ex* 
]>enditure  was  above  a  million,  or  from — 


The  Domains 

^100,000 

Customs 

400,000 

Window-tax 

5,000 

Post'office 

26,000 

Excise     . 

274,000 

Hearth-money 

170X)00 

Tithes  and  first-fruits 

18,000 

Mint 

• 

12,000 

Wine  licences 

• 

20/)00 

Sundries 

• 

54,000 

Total  .      £1.081,000 

The  expenditure  amounted  to — 

The  internal  administration     £460^000 
Navy  .        •        300,000 

Army 
Ordnance 
Royal  debts 
Sundries 


212,000 

4aooo 

100,000 
37,000 


Total  -  .  £1,149,000 
All  feudal  payments  were  abolished  in  this 
period,  a  measure  which  was  naturally  produced 
by  the  gradual  advance  of  the  age.  But  that  the 
indemnity  fiur  them  was,  for  the  most  part,  raised 
by  taxes,  which  bore  heavier,  in  proportion,  on 
the  lower  than  on  the  higher  classes^  who  were 
essential  gainers  by  the  change,  thi^  was,  at  the 
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flwne  time,  a  great  eiror  and  aa  iajutliee,  fraitM 
in  ooBscqueBces. 

Under   the  reign  of  William  III^   the  aa- 
nnal  expenditure,  in  time  of  peace,  waa  about 
1,900>000(«  *i  aisd  the  total  amount  of  the  revenue 
during  his  ivhole  reign  about — 
From  Customs       .        .        £18jDSaD00 
Exeise  13,000,000 

Land-tax  19,000,000 

Poll-tax  2,500,000 

Births,  marriages,  burials, 

and  bachelors     .  275,000 

Loans,  &c.  •  9,700,000 

Temporary  loans  13,300,000 

In  round  numbers,  about  72,000,000 

The  poll-tax  rose  firom  1^.  to  1/.  5^. 

The  tax  on  burials  from  4  0  to  50  0 

Births  2  0  to  30  0 

Marriages  2  6  to  50  0 

Bachelors  1  0  to  12  10 

To  the  poll-tax  all  non-jiurors  paid  double. 
Under  William  III.,  the  Bank  was  founded, 

•  [The  statemtut  at  pages  272, 273,  resi^cUng  Queta  AmBTi 
revenue  and  expenditure,  appears  to  be  quite  erroneous :  if  a  jmt 
of  peace  cost  only  2,000,000/.  and  a  year  of  war  only  4,336,000/^ 
die  could  not  havB  spent  122,000,00OA  in  twvWe  yenn  QmA  fhtj 
Ma  beeii  all  yean  of  war,  the  exptndRurt  ought  to  have  boeo  Im 
ttiau  53,000,000/.),  and  her  62,000,000/.  revenue  would  have  beoi. 
10,000,000/.  more  than  enough,  so  that  she  needed  not  loans  of 
51,000,000/.  In  page  2S6,  there  must  be  a  mistake  about  the  re> 
dn«ti<moCtbeiBterestaftbedeM;  farir^tednetkinaftheftadii 
debt  of  nearly  7O,0Q0,0OO£  produced  a  dimisAilian  of  theiotenst  «f 
less  than  5,000,000/.,  it  is  quite  impossible  with  kucb  sums  that  ths 
diknimition  of  the  unfbnded  debt  by  15,000,000/.  should  aflect  a 
icdudion  of  2,to0^00/.  in  the  interaat.]— 7rwM/b/er. 
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and  the  first  funded  debt.araBe.    Under  the  Trign 

of  Queen  Anne^  a  year  of  peace  cost  2,000,0Qft; 

and  a  year  of  war>  4^96,000.    During  her  twelve 

years'  rei^ — 

.  The  Customs  £15^000,000 

Baised  excise  •  20,000,000 

Land4ajc         .  12,000,000 

Post,  stamps,  &C.    .  5,000,000 

62,000,000 
Temporary  loans      .         59,000,000 

Total  .    i*122,000,000 

The  expenditure  amounted  to> — 
For  the  Civil  List  .  £7,500,000 

Navy  .  23,500,000 

Army  33,000,000 

Ordnance  2,000,000 

Repaid  loans     .  3 1 ,500,000 

Interest  of  the  debt      22,500,000 
Sundries  .  2,000,000 


Total  £122,000,000 

Under  George  I.  the  civil  list  was  fixed  at 
700,000^;  the  peace  establishment  was  about 
2,500,000/. ;  and  many  taxes  on  the  export  of 
hojme  produce  and  manufactures  abolished.  The 
land-tax  levied  on  Soman  Catholics  was  still 
higher  than  on  Protestants.  Under  George  H.j 
the  revenue,  during  the  thirty-three  years  of  his 
seign  (independent  of  the  loans),  amounted  to* 
^out  217,000,0001.  While  the  national  debt, 
during  the  same  time,  caused  an  expenditure  cX 
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98,000.0001.,  other  things  appear  qwte  trifling 
and  petty  :  for  imtanee,  152,000/.  for  the  d«ey: 
45XKXW.  for  London  Bridge ;  22,OO0Z.  for  poWic 
rewards,  &c. 

Under  George  III.,  every  thing  was  on  a  greater 
scale :  the  revenue  amounted  in  the  year 
17B1  .         £  8,800,000 


1771 
1781 
1791 
1801 
1811 
1813 
1815 
1833 


9,600,000 
12,400,000 
16,600,000 

ai,ooo,ooo 

65,000.000 
68,800,000 
72,210,000 
46,271,000 


In  the  same  proportion,  the  expenses  of  w* 
army  increased :  for  instance,  in 

1780  .         £  6.500,000 

1795  .  11,500,000 

1805  .  18,500,000 

1811  21,000,000 

1813  .        .  33,000,000  &C- 

From  1688  to  1788,  according  to  Sinclair. 
The  CivU  last  cost        £80,000,000 


Navy 

Amy 

Ofdnance 

Sundries 

Debts  &  interest 


.f 


n 


n 


»$ 


244,000,000,         ^^ 
340,000,000[510.000,0»' 

30,000,000) 
14.000,000 


390,000,000 
Inrouadnumben  ljOOO,000/)00 
Inohidiiig  the  kmns,  there  were  paid  r^  ^ 
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1801  .        .        £  95,000/)00 

1811  .  133,000,000 

1813  .        .  176,000,000 

1815  .        .  170,000,000 

The  debt  amounted,  at  the  dose  of  the  goTern> 
meat  of — 


Wmiaia  III.,  to 

£  16,000,000 

Anne 

54,000,000 

George  I. 

52,000,000 

1748 

78,000,000 

1762 

146,000,000 

1783 

288,000,000 

1793 

233,000,000 

1803 

528,000,000 

1816 

860,000,000 

Lomdtm,  September  lOy  1835. 

Though  the  details  which  I  hare  here  grven 
you  are^  on  the  one  hand,  very  scanty  and  in-^ 
sufficient,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  features  of 
the  picture  are  drawn  so  marked  and  strong,  that» 
like  many  Englishmen,  you  may,  perhaps,  be 
alarmed  at  the  enormous  burthen  of  the  taxes 
and  debt,  and  exclafan,  **  If  Great  Britain  can  be 
cured  of  all  other  disorders,  here  ia  one  that 
is  incurable — which  leads,  with  rapid  strides,  to 
death,  and  must  have  already  produced  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion.  Interest  to  the  amount  of 
30,000,000/.  per  annum,  far  more  than  half  oC 
the  public  revenue;  more  than  four  years'  re- 
Tenue  of  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy!  How 
kng  ean  a  country  bear  such  an  enormous,  use- 
less expense,  without  being  completdy  raioed  1  *' 
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Allow  me  to  interrupt  this  dirge,  luid  to  answer 
boldly,  if  the  state  of  things  is  so  very  bad,  mad 
the  danger  so  great»  well  then  Sngland  must 
become  bankrupt,  and  annihilate  at  once  the 
pubUc  debt  and  the  interest  of  it.    If  you  affim 
that  the  remedy  is  wonse  than  the  disease,  and 
would  produce  a  degree  of  distress  that  must  fiur 
exceed  that  which  is  now  complained  ot,  then  joa 
at  least  allow,  indirectly^  that  the  expenditure  is 
not  useless,  but  necessaiy  and  salutary.      All 
public  debts  are,  besides,  the  property  of  iadi- 
viduals;   and  I  affirm  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  this  private  property  cannot  remain  in- 
violate and  sacred  without  sacrificing  tlie  whole. 
In  this  case^  a  reduction  or  annihilation  of  the 
debt  must  take  place.     This  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages  from  Solon  s  Seiaachtkeia, 
to  the  Vienna  redemption  bonds.     It  must  be 
allowed  that  this  is  not  a  healthy  state  of  thingsj 
and  there  is  just  reason  to  accuse  those  who 
have  produced  it ;  but,  I  repeat,  he  is  the  worst 
surgeon  who,  when  there  is  no  other  remedy  at 
hand»  rather  suffers  the  diseased  limb  to  be  seized 
with  mortification  than  amputate  it.    If  England, 
therefore,  were  really  reduced  to  such  a  stalie^  it 
might  continue  to  live  after  the  amputation,  as 
well  as  Athens,  Rome,  Austria,  France,  and  other 
states.    It  is>  therefore,  a  mistake  to  designate 
the  evil  as  absolutely  mortal. 

How  far  England  is  from  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming bankrupt  will  appear  below ;  I  will  hare 
but  just  mention  a  circumstance  which  might  ex* 
cuse  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  while,  at  the  same 
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tfane,  it  proves  the  great  powers  of  vitality  that 
Ihiglatid  possesses,  and  the  impropriety  of  such  a' 
step.  The  greater  part  of  the  loans  was  con- 
tracted in  stock,  according  to  its  current  value. 
The  government  submitted  to  the  low  price,  if 
the  interest  of  the  new  debt  did  not  appear  to  be 
too  burthensome.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  to  have  granted  higher  interest,  and  to 
have  irrevocably  fixed  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal for  all  future  limes.    What  has  happened? 

In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  asserted 
desperate  state  of  affairs,  the  price  of  stocks  has 
risen  enormously;  so  that  the  debt  contracted 
between  1775  and  1816  is  now  worth  from 
180,000,000?.  to  200,000,000/.  more  than  in  un- 
favourable years. 

Secondly.  The  repayment  of  the  principal,  and 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  are  no  longer  made 
in  a  depreciMed  paper  currency,^  but  in  coin, 
whence  the  greatest  advantages  accrue  to  the 
lender  and  the  receiver.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
the  difference  of  the  value  between  paper  and 
gold  to  be  only  1  per  cent,  the  national  debt 
is  increased  to  8,000,000/.,  if  3  per  cent.,  to 
24,000,000/.,  and  if  25  per  cent.,  to  200,000,000/. 
Some  persons  say,  he  who  a  certain  numl)er  of 
years  ago  purchased  land  for  60/.,  possesses  at 
present  only  a  value  of  45/.,  whereas  the  property 
of  him  who  bought  stocks  at  60/.  is  increased  to 
90/.,  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  prices,  and  the 
interest  of  money  otherwise  invested,  have  de- 
clined. Take  another  example: — At  the  time 
when  the  funds  were  at  the  lowest,  150  guineas 
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were  worth  192/.;  with  liw  stodk  was  pudaMi 
at  61  per  cent.,  and  the  pardiaaer  becasie  i 
pmUic  cTeditor  for  315L  This  slock  rose  to  90 
per  eeni.,  snd  prodnced  ^faiHFe  6  per  cent.  ii-. 
terest,  and  the  150  giuneas  at  I»t  became  2^ 
guineas.  (Browning,  p.  468.)  If,  theiefixrep  tbe 
interest  and  principal  were  ledueed  to  a  ctftiii 
point,  the  smaller  sums  woaU  still  amsu^  ^ 
fully  as  much  as  the  original  loan  and  theoti^*'^ 
interest,  only  the  profit  of  the  operaticm,  or  Ae 
speculation,  would  be  lost.  Out  of  aB  the 
reasons  which  might»  notwitliatan^ng,  b^  ^ 
duced  against  such  a  measure,  I  will  menooB 
only  one,  but  tiiat  is  decisive :  the  last  hflMcr 
would  bear  the  whole  loss,  and  be  ruined. 

I  return  to  some  more  general  obsemrti***" 
Every  state,  like  an  individual,  ought  to  m*^ 
shift  with  its  revenue,  and  contract  no  debts-  ^ 
should  rather  lay  by  somethinir  for  es^BnfXoh 

in  some  way  or  other,  to  bring  them  into  accosn^ 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule*  t» 
borrowed  capital  may,  for  instance,  be  employ^  *^ 
advantage — ^may  jiroduce  great  interest— <fe|^^ 
a  state  from  impending  dang^,  &e.  The  lu^ 
of  funding  debts,  that  is  to  say,  of  immedisft^T 
providing  only  for  the  payment  of  the  inter» 
has,  undoubtedly,  facilitated  some  extraorfiB^ 
exertions,  and  produced  extraordinary  eo*"^^ 
but  in  leaving  the  main  burthen  to  pcMrtsrity^^ 
whom  every  day  will  bring  its  own  care,  I  •f 
selfishly  and  unnaturally.  This  feeling,  or  ^ 
conviction,  led  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Walp<^ 
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smi  carried  into  effect  bj  Pitt,  coiurtaotly  to  di* 
Bunish  the  debt  by  a  Binkiiig  fiand.  But  eren  in. 
Pitt's  time,  tbis  means  app^ved  insufficient,  and 
hk  income-tax  compelled  the  linng  generation 
to  make  greater  exertions.  But  since  1829^  aU 
operations  through  a  special  sinking  fnnd  have 
ceased.  This  measure,  sar  some,  is  indiscreet,  or 
foolish,  or  both  together. 

If  we  more  closely  examine  this  objection,  we 
caamot  deny,  in  general,  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb, ''  He  who  pays  his  debts  improves  kis 
fortune."  He,  however,  who  pays  on  one  hand^ 
while  he  borrows  on  the  other,  and  borrows,  per* 
haps,  at  a  higher  interest,  is  very  far  irosi  imr 
proving  his  circumstances.  And  this  happened 
in  England  several  times,  so  that  the  sinking 
futd  did  not  improve  the  public  fortune,  on  one 
band,  so  much  as  it  was  reduced  upon  the  other* 
Prqperly  speaking,  the  fear  of  a  careless,  prodi* 
gal  administration  of  the  finances  produced  the 
idea  of  tying  the  hands  of  the  government  by  a 
sacred,  inviolaUe  sinking  fund;  it  bound  itself 
as  it  were  by  a  voluntary  vow.  But  this  availed 
just  as  much  as  if  a  man  should  make  a  vow  not 
to  go  and  drink  at  a  public-bouse,  but  have  the 
liquor  brought  home  to  him.  Every  payment  of 
debts  rests  upon  a  sur{dus  of  income  above  the 
eacpenditure ;  if  this  surplus  is  wanting,  every 
other  measure  is  but  a  delusion.  Whether  the 
ftnances  have  been  improved  without  a  sinking 
ftmd  and  Towa»  will  appear  in  the  sequdi. 

The  inquiry^  whether  the  loans  were  judieiousljr 
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ooBtimcted  and  employed, — ^liether  the  mnat- 
ried  on  by  their  means  weie  neceasaiyi — ^wb^h^ 
the  whole  was  saved  by  the  sacrifice  ^  a  pnt^fo^ 
— is  far  too  complex  for  me  to  enter  upoa  i^^^ 
However,  I  will  conc€»le  more  than  any  pc^^^ 
can  reaaonably  require ;  namely,  that  all  the  soffis 
borrowed  were  injudici(Mi8ly  employed*  and  tiat 
the  disbursement  of  them,  considered  in  a  fiBin- 
cial  point  of  view,  is  a  total  loss.    How,  then,  ^ 
the  matter  stand  now,  at  this  naoroeiit  ?    Is  ^^ 
not  for  every  debtor  a  creditor  ?  for  every  expense 
a  recei]>t  ?    Are  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  «»* 
persons  both  debtors  and  creditors  ? — the  foriDC^' 
inasmuch  as  they  contribute  to  the  taxes  for  tbe 
payment  of  the  interest;  the  latter,  inasoMicli 
as  they  receive  the  interest    The  whole  priscipM 
of  the  national  debt  may,  if  you  please,  have  becB 
scattered  in  the  air,  or  sunk  in  the  seAr^^ 
worn  out  in  shoes  and  clothes,  or  consumed  u 
meat  and  bread ; — considered  in  another  pomt^^ 
view,  it  still  exists, — is  wealth  and  property  yic*<*' 
ing  a  revenue.    We  may  therefore  as  well  rg<»* 
that  England  has  such  immense  capital,  as  lament 
that  it  is  burthened  with  so  many  debts;  ^ 
every  debt  is  here  a  .capital    If  these  debts  ^^^ 
of  such  little  value,  that  this  value  (namelyt  ^ 
price  of  stocks) .  indicated  the  loss  sustained*  ^' 
stead  of  a  great  profit;  if  the  interest  coidd  wf 
be  paid  by  new  loans;  if  the  debts  wcreiat"^ 
country,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  capital  otf^^ 
the  country ; — the  state  of  affairs  would  be  v^ 
different,  and  as  deplorable  as  in  many  parts  ^ 
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Sttfope.  But  if  all  the  national  debt  and  tiie 
payment  of  the  interest  -were  to  be  annihilated 
tomorrow,  there  would,  properly  speaking,  be  no 
change  at  all>  fot  the  whole  country^  its  wealth  or 
its  poverty,  would  remain  the  same  as  they  are ; 
and  if  the  fundholderslostarevenue  of  30>000>000/. 
(that  is,  the  interest  of  the  funds),  on  the  other 
hand,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000/.  would  be 
aboUshed.  If  any  person  had  exactly  as  much  to 
receive  in  interest  as  he  has  to  contribute  in  taxes 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  the  annihilation 
of  the  national  debt  and  the  simultaneous  remis- 
sion of  taxes  would  not  make  the  slightest  dif- 
ference ;  and  the  monster  might  be  destroyed  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pen.  It  is  only  because  the 
proportions  of  payment  and  receipt  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  cases  of  individuals,  tliat  the  present 
machinery  ipust  remain,  and  give  to  every  one  his 
due.  It  is  certainly  more  complex  and  expensive 
than  if  every  individual  could  settle  with  his 
neighbour ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  affords  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  individuals  to  invest 
any  surplus  of  their  income^  and  it  is  also  an  i»^ 
duoement  to  save.  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficiently 
clear,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  English  na- 
tional debt  is  by  no  means  a  mortal  disease,  or  a 
proof  oS  poverty  and  misery.  It  is  a  proof  of 
wealth  and  of  strength*  which  is  certainly  far  from 
being  exhaasted. 

But,  if  you  will  not  come  into  my  views,  I  wffi 
skew  you,  in  the  sequel,  what  has  been  done  to 
reduce  the  amount  oif  the  national  debt 
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f»  f9 


i>  99 

f»  99 


\sL  ike  yeavl7ai  ihenMnbenof  poraoiis 
iag  iailerest  m  ike  fvadB  irere — 

NotabeTO     <£5    .     .    58,000 

10    .    .    29.000 

50    .    .    64,000 

„      ^         iOO    .     .    IfiwOOO 

„       „         200     .     .      9,000 

„  „  «JU\7  »  m  OyX^JIj 

99  99  dUlJ  •  ^,UUU 

1,000  .  .  1,000 
2,000  .  .  283 
Above  2,000  .  .  104 
In  the  year  1830  the  interest  was  paid  Id 
275,000  persons,  whence  we  may  at  least  diseow 
that  the  capital  of  the  national  debt  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  excessively  rich  individuals.  Bat 
the  possessors,  that  is,  the  creditors,  aae  cettaiaiy 
to  be  considered  as  the  rich,  when  we  compaie 
them  with  the  debtors,  that  is,  with  those  who 
must  find  means  for  paying  the  interest  of  dK 
national  debt  by  the  taxes  imposed  upon  ihsB. 
If  the  above-made  consideration  of  both  parts 
dmded  the  Kght  and  shade  equally,  or  bahncsd 
the  gain  with  the  loss,  the  national  debt  appcaia» 
OB  the  other  hand,  to  be  a  great  evil  for  tfie  tax- 
payers who  receive  no  part  of  the  interest  On 
this  account  complaints  arose,  that  almost  every 
a^cle  of  produce  and  consumption  was  heavi^ 
taxed,  while  the  fiindholder,  as  such,  was  whoUf 
firee.  The  income  arising  from  agriodtuie  and 
manu&ctm«Sr  it  was  afleged,  bore  alone  the  faiv- 
thens  for  the  poor,  repair  of  the  roads,  &c.,  and 
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ihas  all  in  sn  hicreaiinig  ][m)portioB ;  and  at  a 
time  too  when  those  great  branches  of  indostr^ 
were  less  productive  than  before:  whereas  the 
&ndholder  had,  during  this  time,  acquired  an 
enormous  increase  of  his  capital  and  property,  and 
daily  continues  to  gain>  by  his  exemption  froni 
taxes. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons^  Lord  Althorp 
]Nroposed,  in  February,  1831,  to  levy  a  stamp- 
duty  on  every  transfer  in  the  limds.  Against  this 
it  was  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that  nearly 
600,000,000  always  remain  in  the  same  hands, 
and  only  the  smaller  remaining  portion  fluctuates: 
for  which  reason,  if  it  was  resolved  really  to  taif 
the  public  creditor,  some  other  mode  must  be 
adopted.  But  it  was  argued  forthor,  that  the 
plan  was  contrary  to  the  law,  and  to  the  prooBses 
given,  md  to  prudence :  it  would  ruin  public  cre- 
dit, drive  capital  out  of  the  country,  would  deter 
people  from  saving  money,  and  in  fact  lay  a  tax 
upon  industry,  skUl,  and  economy.  This  opposi- 
tion induced  the  minister  to  give  up  his  plan ;  and 
the  public  creditor  is  only  taxed  indirectly,  when 
the  general  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  obliges 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  less  per  cent,  than  he  re- 
ceived b^re. 

The  English  have  not  unfirequently  boasted^ 
that  they  avoid  oppressing  the  poor  by  taxing 
the  principal  necessaries  of  life ;  yet  it  may  be 
proved,  that  their  system  of  taxation  unquestioa- 
ably  takes  from  the  poor  man  more  per  cent  at 
his  income  than  from  tibe  rich  man.  Besides,  the 
above  assertion  is  true  only  with  respect  to  meat : 
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for  all  kinds  (^liquors  \irere  excessively  taxed  ^  and 
the  corn-laws  for  a  long  time  included  such  a  tax 
on  bread,  that  our  tax  on  flour  appears  like  no- 
thing, and  wholly  disappears  in  the  fluctuation  of 
the  market-prices.  For  these  reasons  many  per- 
sons have  required  that  the  whole  of  the  existiDg 
system  of  taxation  shall  be  abolished,  and  a  gene^ 
ral  tax  on  income  and  property  be  introduced 
in  its  stead.  They  insisted  that  such  a  tax  akme 
\irould  be  correct  and  equitable,  would  put  an  end 
to  all  injustice,  would  lead  to  natiure  and  sxmpli* 
city,  and  make  no  claim  except  when  the  paymcait 
would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty.  To  refute 
these  assertions,  it  has  been  alleged,  how  odious 
that  tax  was  during  the  war,  and  how  eagerly  the 
abolition  of  it  was  demanded,  nay  extorted, — to 
what  endless  examinations  it  led, — ^how  impossible 
it  was  to  obtain  correct  statements, — how  many 
premeditated  untruths  and  false  oaths  it  occa- 
sioned, &c.  Besides,  every  total  change  in  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  accompanied  with  innume- 
rable difficulties,  and  with  unjust  gain  or  loss  to 
individuals.  This  revenue  should,  therefore,  be 
reserved  for  extraordinary  emergencies  in  time 
of  war. 

In  spite  of  all  these  practical  objections  to  the 
income  and  property  tax,  it  has  always  been  pe- 
sumed,  nay  expressly  asserted,  to  be  perfect  in 
theory.  But  I  would  ask,  can  theory  be  so  separated 
from  practice  ?  1£  theory  approves  of  anything 
on  truly  scientific  grounds,  the  difficulties  wUch 
practice  throws  in  the  way  cannot  be  insuperable; 
or,  if  this  is  the  case,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  theoxy 
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is  superficial  and  insufficient.  I  will  set  aside  all 
the  weighty  considerations  which  arise  on  an  in- 
come and  property  tax ;  for  instance,  the  various 
kinds  of  income,  the  gradations  of  payment,  pro- 
perty which  yields  or  does  not  yield  a  profit,  &c. ; 
and  will  touch  only  on  one  point,  which,  to  my 
Icnowledge,  was  never  discussed,  and  yet  is  of  de- 
cisive importance.  All  parties  lay  do>vn,  as  an 
incontrovertible  principle,  that  every  man  is  able 
to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  income;  but 
they  never  inquire  after  his  expenditure ;  and  yet 
a  correct  result  is  not  to  be  obtained  till  these  two 
points,  which  are  necessarily  x^onnected,  can  be 
ascertained.  Properly  speaking,  only  the  surplus 
income  above  the  necessary  expenditure,  or  equal 
income  with  equal  taxes,  should  be  liable  to  taxa- 
tion. But  if  I  levy  the  tax  solely  according  to  the 
income,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  tax-payer,  the  abstract  equality  of  the  bur- 
then disappears  before  the  power  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  harshness  and  injustice  are  as 
evident  as  in  every  other  mode  of  taxation.  Two 
persons  in  office,  for  instance,  having  an  equal 
salary,  are  equally  rated  to  the  income-tax ;  but 
if  one  is  unmarried,  and  the  other  has  ten  chil- 
dren to  provide  for,  is  this  apparent  equality 
(which  pays  no  attention  to  expenditure)  the 
real  theoretical  equality  which  is  so  much  boast- 
ed of  ? 

Perhaps  you  tell  me  that  I  speak  too  long, 
and  too  diifusely  of  secondary  things,  probably 
because  there  is  not  much  of  importance  to  say 
respecting  the  main  question.    On  the  contrary. 
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I  hmve  sAved  these  agreeable  nsm  reuoBs  i<ir 
the  last 

Oa  tlw  6tb  Jan.,  1816,  «ie  '^\m- 

The  unfunded  debt  .     •     •        43^37/07         i^l^ 

Totel  . aJ60^4§,M6        7;il»3N 

Deduct 77:2,186^^ " 

Now  less 85,063,096 

Tike  interest  was  of  the  funded 

debt 28^3,914         2374AW7 

Unfunded  debt    .     •     .     .  3487,702             ^^^ 

Total 31,751,^16  24,43W^' 

Deduct 24,433,941 

Now  less  •...'..  7,317,675 

These  results  are  rendered  more  adv«iitog»» 
by  two  important  fisfccts : — 

First,  That  in  1816  the  usual  interest  d  Ex- 
chequer bills  was  5L  &.  5  Jd.,  but  bow  oiilj  (f^ 
cent.)  21  5s.  Id, 

Secondly,  That  in  1816  the  annuities  v»' *^ 
the  permanent  debt,  as  one  to  sixteen;  ^*J^ 
the  other  hand,  as  one  to  six :  whence  it  ^ 
lows  that  the  interest  diminishes  indeed  less  ^ 
if  no  part  of  the  funded  debt  had  been  c(»v^ 
into  annuities,  but  that  both  principal  and  i^^^^ 
are  now  in  a  much  more  rapid  progress  t0**^ 
payment  But  stopping  only  at  what  ^  °7 
above  stated,  England,  notwithstanding  ^^f^ 
crease  of  annuities,  has,  since  the  peace,  le^v^ 
the  amount  of  the  annual  interest  in  nyuB^^^ 
bers  by  51,210.000  dollars*  and  the  pciBcipl^ 
the  debt  616,000,000,    What  state  in  ^^3^ 
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con  boast  of  aBHnikripirogvess  ?  Hare  not  most  of 
them  increased  their  debt  shiee  the  peace,  instead 
of  diminishing  it  ?  Are  they  not  thereby  prooeed- 
iiig«  in  a  revohitionary  manner,  to  bankruptcy  ? 

If  this  bugbear,  the  national  debt,  has  lost 
nrach  of  its  terrors  on  closer  examination,  does 
not  the  other  &ce  of  this  Janus-head,  the  taxes, 
iqypear  the  more  ruinous  ?  Whatever  complaints 
and  prophecies  are  now  uttered  in  this  respect, 
cannot  surpass  what  was  said  by  Darenant  on 
the  same  subject  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
'*  Our  gold  and  our  silver  diminishes ;  the  reve- 
nue decreases;  wool  fiadls  in  price;  the  number 
of  ships  declines ;  the  country-seats  will  tumble 
into  ruins ;  industry  will  vanish ;  in  a  word,  we 
bear  in  ourselves  all  the  indications  of  a  nation 
hastening  to  decay.'*  like  him,  many  political 
economists,  looking  only  at  the  naked  figures, 
assert  that  England  is  taxed  ten  times  as  high  as 
Poland  for  instance,  because  every  tax-payer  has 
to  pay  a  sum  ten  times  as  large.  But  if  the 
EnglishmaUp  in  spite  of  this  nominally  tenfold 
amount  of  his  taxes,  eats,  drinks,  lodges,  and  is 
dothed  better,  obtains  more  enjoyments  for  the 
mind  and  body,  and  in  the  end  has  far  more  left 
than  the  Pole,  where  is  the  taxation  the  highest 
and  most  oppressive  ? 

So  far  as  the  English  mode  of  taxation  rested 
on  the  system  of  prohibition,  it  naturally  suffered 
from  all  the  evils  resulting  from  it ;  but  since  the 
fireatest  monopolies  have  been  ab(£shed,  namely, 
slavery,  the  act  oi  navigation,  the  exdusive  trade 
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jto  India,  the  inferior  evils  and  errors  may  be  cor- 
rected ;  at  least,  it  appears  sooner  than  in  Fnace, 
where  more  regard  is  paid  to  the  interest  of  in- 
dividuals than  to  that  of  the  nation  in  general 
In  England  even  the  influence  of  such  a  body  as 
the  East  India  Company  was  unable  to  check  the 
progress  of  salutary  reform;  but  in  France,  if  the 
possessor  of  an  iron-work  presents  himself  with 
his  4SS  triplex  circa  pectus  before  the  minister  of 
.commerce^  the  latter  looks  upon  him  as  invincible, 
.and  loses  all  his  courage.  The  merchants  of 
London,  Glasgow,  and  other  cities  have  dedaied. 
with  equal  earnestness  and  soundness  of  rctfoo 
ing,  against  the  above  erroneous  system,  afid 
where  science  and  experience  so  combine,  a  cor- 
rect result  and  improvement  cannot  long  be 
wanting.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  justly  lays  down  a 
theoretical  principle,  but  which,  in  spite  of  i^ 
contradiction,  was  carried  through  in  Prussia 
.above  fifleen  years  ago,  and  actually  put  in  p^' 
tice,  to  the  general  advantage.  "  It  would  be  in- 
judicious (he  says)  to  put  off  the  removal  of  these 
evils  till  we  can  persuade  other  nations  to  do  the 
eame.  We  renounce  the  possibility  and  the  advan- 
tage of  helping  ourselves.  All  protecting  duties 
of  manufactures  are,  at  the  long  run,  useless,  na} 
prejudicial.  They  ought  to  be  reduced  to  lOp^ 
ce^t,,  and  be  levied  solely  for  the  increase  of  th^ 
public  revenue,  but  not  to  establish  a  moncfolt 
When  the  smuggler  can  insure  his  trade  at  b^'^ 
10  to  15  per  cent.,  then  every  tax  which  exceeds 
this  rate. must  of  course  produce  and  increase  "^ 
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evil ;  but  innumerable  articles  were,  and  still  are, 
taxed  much  higher,  according  to  the  old  and  new 
tariffs.    Thus,  for  instance : — 

Cotton  goods,  paid  on  £100  value,  £20 
Glass  „  „  30 

Lieather  „  „  30 

linen  „     .  „  40 

Blacklead  pencib  „  40 

Cider,  per  ton  „  21 

The  duty  on  borax  was  50  per  cent,  of  its  value ; 
on  coffee,  from  100  to  150;  pepper,  400;  brandy, 
above  500;  tobacco,  from  900  to  1000.  An 
annual  expenditure  of  700,000/.,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  contraband  trade  could  not  have  so 
much  effect  as  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  duties 
of  custom.  Such  reduction  often  led  to  an  in- 
creased consumption,  so  that  the  revenue  was 
rather  augmented  than  diminished  by  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  year  1825,  the  gallon  of  wine 
paid  Us.  5cf.,  and  106,000/.  were  paid  on  183,000 
gallons;  in  the  year  1829,  however,  the  duty  was 
&.,  and  115,000/.  were  paid  on  380,000  gallons. 
In  1808,  the  duty  on  coffee  was  2«.  a  pound,  and 
the  receipts  amounted  to  144,000/.  In  1829  the 
duty  was  only  6d.,  and  the  total  receipts  378,000/. 
The  consumption  had  increased  from  4,000,000  to 
above  16,000,000  o^  pounds.  The  reduction  of 
taxes,  which  by  arithmetical  calculation  should 
have  produced  a  falling  off  of  more  than  9,000,000 
between  the  years  1823-1827,  ended  with  the  loss 
of  3,000,000. 

Besides  the  high  rate  of  duty,  the  English 
Custom-house  laws  make  far  too  many  distinc- 

VOL.  III.  o 
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tions  in  indmdnal  articles,  and  extend  to  a  num- 
ber of  things,  which  bring  in  so  little,  that  they 
ought  to  be  struck  out,  and  the  trouble  of  coDot- 
ing  saved.  In  the  same  manner,  as  nobody  no* 
thinks  that  all  articles  of  consumption  ought  to 
be  subject  to  an  excise  duty,  the  folly  of  ^J)^' 
inff  all  things  to  custom-house  duty  shonld  be  a 
length  renounced.  As  a  proof  of  these  a»ertioii» 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  under  the  articlejfr'JJ- 
there  are  91  items ;  under  the  article  «^  i« 
items  are  mentioned  as  subject  to  a  ^^ 
mode  of  taxation  and  treatment.     Of  ob' FJ 

cipal  articles,  18  produced  a  '^^eiP*  f^ /"X«n' 
and  above;  19from  50.000J.  to  100,000^20 fi"- 
lO.OOOi.  to  25,000J. ;  510  less  than  ICOOOt 

It  would  certainly  be  better  to  retain  the  an  J 
on  the  first  three  classes  only,  and  the  »"ff  ° 
the  management  would  most  probably  iw^  »r 

for  the  deficiency.  ^  ""^^"P^^'tlfced 
been  attempted  in  the  excise.  Thus  the  abo^ 
tax  on  perry  and  cider  brought  m  only  37.0"*. 

on  stone  jars  3000f.  _««ias 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  putbc  leje 
in  England  is  raised  in  the  shape  of  «»*oT^^ 

duties  and  excise.  Tl»«»«  «°°"»*i^^JoS« 
1827,  in  two  almost  equal  parts.  *<>  J^J^  ^ 
round  numbers.  Of  this  about  6,OOO^0OW| 
on  raw  materials;  2,000,000  on  man^^f^ 
800,000  on  corn ;  and  27,000,000  on  arfadeso 
luxury,  or  at  least  not  of  absolute  nec^>^  ^ 
tax  on  raw  materials  cannot  be  justified  eitnw^^ 
the  old,  or  on  the  new  system;  »nd  a  »*  ^ 
manufactures,    unless  it  is  very  productiw. 
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liable  to  manifold  difficulties.  The  English  Go- 
vernment has  acknowledged  this  in  the  changes 
which  it  has  made  within  these  few  years. 

London,  Wth  September,  1835. 

I  subjoin  first  some  particulars,  then  more 
general  results. 

Timber, — In  the  year  1809,  the  duties  on  Baltic 
timber  were  so  augmented,  that  Canada  timber 
(and  the  North  American  which  goes  by  this 
name)  obtained  a  monopoly.  In  reliance  on  this 
monopoly,  money  was  invested,  and  now  it  is 
considered  as  inviolate,  though  England  has  lost, 
according  to  an  estimate  that  has  been  made, 
the  sum  of  20,000,000?.  since  that  time,  besides, 
the  ships  built  of  Canada  timber  last  only  half 
as  long,  and  the  houses  go  to  decay.  Thirteen 
North  European  ships  sailed  in  one  year  to 
Canada,  and  their  cargo  of  timber  was  brought 
to  England  as  Canadian.  Surely  an  almost  in- 
credible result  of  an  absurd  system.  If  England 
treats  in  this  manner  two  of  the  chief  export 
articles  of  Prussia,  timber  and  com,  it  can  hardly 

insist  on  reciprocity. 

tVine. — The  consumption  amounted  in  1831 
to— 

Galloni— at  277  cabic  inches  per  gallon^ 
and  52^  gaUons  per  hogshead. 

Cape  wine  .         .           537,000 

French  wine  .        .      337,000 

Madeira  .        .          228,000 

Portuguese  .        .    2,933,000 

4,035,000 
o2 
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Brought  forward 

4,035,000 

Spanish 

2,153,000 

Bhenish       •         « 

71,000 

Canary 

105,000 

Fayal 

2,000 

Sicilian,  and  other  kinds 

259,000 

6,625,000 
Or,  according  to  another  estimate,  6,212,000 

The  duty  ^hich,  in  the  year  1819,  mcreased 
gradually  from  Is.  Id.  to  lis.  5j€f.  per  gallon,  was 
fixed,  in  the  year  1831,  at  5^.  6d,  per  gallon,  on 
all  %vincs  \nthout  distinction;  and  in  this  ease, 
therefore,  a  different  system  vras  adopted  from 
that  applied  to  tea»  where  three  diffinrent  gradb* 
tions  of  duty  arc  imposed  in  proportion  to  the 
value,  namely.  Is.  Gd.,  2s.  2d.,  and  3*.  per  pound. 
These  duties  on  an  article  of  such  general  coa* 
sumption  are  still  very  high ;  but  the  prices  are 
falling  since  the  trade  to  India  has  become  free^ 
which  will  certainly  produce  an  increased  demand. 
It  is  intended  that  in  August  next  year,  those 
three  gradations  of  duty  shall,  for  important 
reasons,  be  abolished,  and  all  kinds  of  tea  be 
subject  to  the  same  duty. 

Tobacco. — ^TJie  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  pm^ 
hibited  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  it  was  in- 
tended  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  Ireland,  that 
it  might  be  more  easy  to  tax  foreign  tobacca 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  an  arbitrary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  it  was  still  less  to  be  approved  that 
for  Ireland,  in  particular,  the  duty  rose,  accos^ding 
to  the  difference  of  the  sorts,  from  iSOO  to  1200 
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per  cent,  of  tbo  value.  The  result  is  that,  not- 
ivithstanding  the  increasing  populatioUj  the  con- 
sumption declined  from  the  year  1794  to  1833^ 
from  9,400,000  lbs.  to  about  4,400,000  lbs.;  but, 
meantime  3,500,000  lbs.,  or,  as  others  say,  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  consumption,  was  smuggled. 
(Hansard,  toI.  ii.  p.  330 ;  vol.  v.  p.  730 ;  Edin- 
burgh Hevicw,  vol.  li..  p.  217.)  On  an  average,  a 
duty  of  3s.  per  pound  is  still  levied  on  tobacco. 

Spirits. — The  duty  on  spirits  was,  by  degrees, 
very  much  increased,  in  the  two-fold  hope  of 
augmenting  the  revenue,  and  of  diminishing  the 
passion  for  drinking.  The  expectation  was  dis- 
appointed in  both  respects — ^the  revenue  lost  by 
smuggling)  and  the  consumpti<)n  became  daily 
gieater.  When,  in  the  year  1822,  for  instance^ 
the  duty  per  gallon  was  5».  Gd.,  it  was  paid  in 
Ireland  on  2,328>000  gallons,  and  in  Scotland  on 
2i079,000 ;  whereas,  the  actual  consumption  was 
estimated^  in  the  former  country,  at  10,000,000^ 
and  in  the  latter  at  6,000,000  gallons.  Besides^ 
as  long  as  the  duty  in  England  is  much,  higher 
than  in  Scotland,  large  quantities  will  probably 
be  smuggled  across  the  frontiers.  At  least,  it  jb 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  consumption  in 
1830  could  be  estimated  per  head, 

FiAts. 

In  England  and  Wales,  at  4f 
In  Ireland  •  •  •  9y 
In  Scotland        .        .        20,^ 

Others  affirm  that,  by  smuggling,  expenses,  &c., 
70 per  cent  of  the  actual  revenue  is  lost;  and 
that  in  Scotland,  while   16,000,000  gallons  pay 
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duty,  drawbacks  were  granted  for  17>000»i^;  i 
mode  of  proceeding  which  reminds  as  of  the  iol\ 
of  the  botrnties  on  the  ezportatiofi  of  beet-root 
sugar  in  France.  The  reduction  of  Ae  dntv  in 
4dl  parts  of  the  kingdom  may  certainly  be  jasti 
fied,  after  which  an  equalization  of  it  miglit  sac- 
-coed  as  the  next  step. 

GIciss, — Similar  results  appeared  in  the  esse  ^ 
the  duty  on  glass. 

From  1789  to  1793,  the  duty  on  one  had  of 
glass  was  8#.  per  cwt.,  and  95,000  cwt.  paid  tk 
duty. 

From  1823  to  1825,  the  doty  was  30*.  per  nrt, 
and  34,000  cwt.  paid  duty. 

During  the  former  period  the  duty  on  g"* 
bottles  was  4m.  per  cwt,  and  it  was  fdd  on 
881,000  cwt. 

In  the  latter  period,  the  duty  beiag  8*-  P^ 
.cwt.,  it  was  paid  on  697,000  cwt. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  that  has  snce 
taken  place,  the  tax  limited  the  caoBanp6t^ 
the  expense  of  collecting  was  very  great,  ana  tse 
manufacturers  were  harassed  by  innnmersbk j^ 
rcctions  and  regulations ;  for  which  reasoa.  ta^ 
duty  on  flint  glass  has  been  reduced  this  year  fioin 
6d.  to  2d.   Similar  complaints  were  made  d«t  w^ 
the  sake  of  taxation,  the  size  of  bricks  and  tiles 
was   prescribed;   or,  that  it  was  forbidden  f^ 
manufacture  wrapping  paper  of  any  material  bu 
tarred  ropes.     Such  absurd  and  useless  rego^' 
tions  and  restrictions  are  -still  too  numerous,  * 
remnants  of  the  ancient  system  which  meddled  f^ 
everything.     Under  this  head,  nobody  ccrtai»y 
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will  approve  that  the  duty  on  paper  rises  to  200 
per  cent,  on  the  valae. 

Salt  was  first  taxed  under  William  III.^  and 
the  duty  rose  during  the  last  war  to  15«.  per 
bushel^  or,  as  some  affirm,  to  forty  times  the  cost 
of  manufacture.  Now  the  duty  is  entirely  taken 
off,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  article 
might  not  bear  a  moderate  duty  better  than 
many  others. 

MalL — If  we  add  together  the  taxes  on  malt> 
hops,  and  beer,  no  article  in  Great  Britain  was 
taxed  higher  for  many  years  than  this  most 
&Tourite  beverage.  And  to  the  burthen  of  these 
duties  were  added  innumerable  annoyances  in  the 
manu&cture,  and  improper  favours  for  the  more 
wealthy,  who  brewed  for  their  own  consumptioxL 
In  the  year  1830  (when  the  malt  duty  was  not 
so  high  as  during  the  war)  it  was — (instead  of 
34s.  8(1.  as  before) — 

Per  quarter      .    30«.    8d^ 

Beer  tax      .     .     31    11 

Hop  duty    ..20 

Total    .    54      7 

Or,  about  17*.  on  a  barrel  of  beer,  or  150  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  malt  used  in  it.  This 
excessive  duty  naturally  diminished  the  consump- 
tion of  beer,  and  the  remission  of  the  beer-tax 
was  equally  just  and  judicious.  The  entire  abo- 
lition of  the  malt  duty  is  prevented  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  up  for  the  loss  to  the  revenue, 
without  aA  entire  change  in  the  system  of 
taxation. 
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House  and   Wmhw  T<x^. — ^Thesc  tm  to«^ 
hftvc  been  often  vehemfoUy  attacjc^d  in  paii^ 
ment :  for  instance,  in  1833.     They  fall,  it  vas 
alleged^  on  the  poor  and  on  trade;  ^reinno  doe 
proportion  to  the  expenses  of  building ;  and  are 
often  injunooB    to  health,   by  diminishing  ti«^ 
number  of  windows.      London   alone  pap  hsU 
the  house-tax^  and  together  with   the  joanttfac- 
tiiring  counties  of  York,  Lancaster^  and  Somer- 
6e\,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount 
Their  abolition  will  cause   more   houses  to  be 
built,  will  increase  the  consumption  of  timber, 
bricks,  glass,  &c.;  and  some  means  of  making 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  will  be  casuf 
found.      It  was   answered,  that   both  taxes  feu 
hea\der  on  the  rich  than  on  the  poor : — tins,  wr 
instance,  a  house,  the  rent  of  which  is 

From    10  to  12    pays     1     6  in  the  pound. 


20  „  40       „       2    3      „ 


ff 


40  and  above,        2  10      „         »» 

Houses,  the  rent  of  which  is  below  10/.  a  J®*^ 
and  which  have  fewer  than  eight  windows,  arc 
entirely  exempt.  If  a  house  has  eight  windo^^ 
2s.  are  paid  on  each,  and  so  tlie  tax  increases 
till,  on  40  windows,  each  pays  7«.  5d.  (Edinhurfh 
Review,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  437;  Hansard,  vol.  xvii* 
p.  716.)  The  cost  of  collection  is  only  5/.  7j.  '^ 
per  cent.  Smuggling  is  out  of  the  question,  aftd 
the  tax  has  many  of  the  advantages  of  an  inco^' 
tax,  without  the  difficulties.  If  the  house-tax 
were  to  be  charged,  not  according  to  the  TCO^f 
but  on  a  calculation  of  the  value  and  of  the  cost  w 
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'  erection^  much  trouble  and  many  errors  would 

ensue.    In  the  year  1831,  there  were — 

Houses. 

In  England     .    .    2,233,000 
'  In  Wales     .    .    .        153,000 

i  In  Scotland      .    .       369,000 

I  Total        .     2,846,000 

And  of  these  only  430,000  were  liable  to  the 
house-tax,  and  only  377,000  to  the  window-tax. 

i; 

London,  \7ih  September. 

'  I  weary  you  with  details ;  but  these  examples 

'  will  suffice  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  Ught  and 

dark  sides  of  the  British  system  of  taxation. 
What  has  been  done  to  diminish  the  latter? 
This  is  the  main  question.  To  this  I  reply,  while 
all  the  other  European  governments  have,  since 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  either  made  no  reduction 
at  all  in  the  taxes,  or  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  the 
English  government,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  has  done  so  much 
in  this  respect  as  to  surpass  all  expectation.  Thus 
the  duties  of  Custom  were  reduced,  or  entirely 
abolished,  on  the  following  articles : — Coals,  slate^ 
barilla,  borax,  cotton,  silk,  leather^  wine,  tobacco, 
coffee,  iron,  hemp,  pot-ashes,  flax,  indigo,  ivory, 
quicksilver,  madder,  rags,  ostrich  feathers,  books, 
pepper,  glass^  porcelain,  tar,  watches,  fustic,  gin- 
ger, shumac,  tamarinds,  gum-lac,  toys,  aloes^  bed- 
feathers,  artificial  flowers, paper,zafier,  sponge,  rum, 
Peruvian  bark,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  raisins, 
sugar,  wax,  mahogany,  rapeseed,  linseed,  rhubarb> 
sago,  opium,  maccarohi,  gum-arabic,  smalfs,  hair, 

o3 
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&c.  The  Excise  duty  has  been  reduced,  orabo- 
lished,  on  malt,  made-wines,  brandy>  wine.  Tine* 
gar,  cider,  beer,  leather,  wire,  candles,  soap,  stone 
bottles,  printed  calicoes,  tiles,  &c-  ThesUmp- 
duty  was  reduced  on  legal  writhigs,  small  hank- 
notes,  playing  cards,  &c.  The  tax  on  windows, 
servants,  carriages,  horses,  and  dogs,  was  dimi- 
nished. The  house-tax  and  the  income-tax  i^ere 
abolished.  According  to  an  official  atatanait  for 
the  year  1832,  the  reductions  up  to  that  timt' 
were —  i- 

Duties  of  Custom  8,990,000 

Excise  .        .        .        14078,000 

Stamp  .  46&000 

Income  and  Assessed  Taxes  18,680,000 
Post      ...        .  130,000 


Total  42,344,000 

Newly  imposed  Taxes  .  5,836,000 

Consequently  the  reduction  for  ■ 

one  year  still  amounted  to    £  36,508,000 

Mr.  Spring  Bice,  in  his  latest  speech  on  tie 
public  revenue,  calculated  that  the  present  i^ 
venue  of  Great  Britain  is  only  5,O00,00(K  or 
6,000,000/.  more  than  the  annual  amount  of  ^ 
taxes  taken  off  since  the  peace.  The  inooia^^'' 
1836  is  estimated  at  45,530,000L,  the  esp^^ 
ture  at  44,715,000i.,  and  the  amount  of  tsies 
taken  off  at  40,190,000i.  in  one  year  *.  If  we  te- 
ther consider,  that  the  present  reduced  tazetr  ste 
contributed  by  a  far  greater  number  of  persoos 
than  the  former  high  taxes,  it  appeai«  that  ^ 

*  Then  appeaxi  some  mistaln  here^— TWmt/o^vr. 
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<]Qminution  is  more  considerable  than  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  represented  itj  or  that  the 
individual  now  pays  less  than  the  half  of  what  he 
did  before.  Finally,  if  we  reflect  in  what  a  de- 
gree the  riches  of  Great  Britain  have  increased 
since  the  peace^  by  the  ample  interest  of  the  im- 
mense capital  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate persons,  in  consequence  of  the  remission  of 
the  taxes,  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  present  taxes 
decreases,  in  comparison  with  former  times,  in  a 
*  far  greater  proportion.  It  results  evidently,  and 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  ability  of  England  is 
infinitely  greater,  and  its  financial  position  infi- 
nitely better  and  more  brilliant,  than  adversaries 
abroad  believe,  and  grumblers  at  home  allow. 
The  insular  situation  of  England  has  certainly 
facilitated  many  reductions  of  expenditure;  the 
expense  of  the  war- department  (chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injudicious  treatment  of  Ireland)  is 
certainly  still  much  too  high ;  but  what  European 
state  has  a  right  to  look  here  for  the  mote,  when 
it  does  not  observe,  or  does  not  choose  to  observe^ 
the  beam  in  its  own  eye  ?  Some  persons  were  of 
opinion  that  no  taxes  ought  to  be  taken  off,  but 
that  the  surplus  should  be  applied  to  paying  off  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  debt.  To  this  it  was  re- 
pUcd,  that  by  so  doing  capital  might  be  driven  to 
foreign  countries ;  that  every  reduction  of  taxes 
produced  capital,  which  brought  much  higher  in- 
terest to  those  who  could  employ  it  in  ti^de,  than 
ihe  state  saved  by  paying  off  the  debt.  At  all 
events,  England  possesses  such  wealth,  that  the 
•government,  in  case  of  need,  is  able  quickly  to 


In  th«  Culonial  and  Fuieign  Department  .  2173  •  X2i6,l4& 
In  the  Ciwtoma,  within  these  12  ycara  .  .  2742  .  2rJi>j 
In  the  Excite,  from  1830  to  1832      ...      507    .         ^^ 

In  the  higher  offices  of  state,  with  salaries  above 
1000/.,  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  was  made.  Tw 
whole  saving  of  expenditure  amounted  to  nea^y 
3,000,000Z.  sterling,— a  very  large  sum,  as  it  di* 
not  take  place  in  interest  of  the  debt  and  p**" 
sions,  but  only  in  the  administration,  on  a  tota 
amount  of  12,000,000/.  to  15,000,000/.  (HaD««r4 
xix.  674.) 

The  evil  must  have  been  great,  when  such  iO' 
provements  were  possible ;  nay,  it  might  i^Ai^ 
be  askedy  whether,  out  of  seal  for  econonyy  ^ 
much  was  not  done^  so  that  tbe  public  service 
suffered  in  consequence.  Such  sudden  ekoMg^ 
too,  would  have  reduced  thoae  fathers  of  families 
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rtise  the  very  largest  sums  by  mcaiia  of  taxes  id 
loans. 

A  very  vehement  attack  was  directed  especially     | 
against  the  sinecures  and  uiseless  offices.    Maof     | 
of  the  former  were  connected  with  no  cmjdojim'iit 
whatever,  or  were    filled   by    deputies.     Thus. 
Hume  affiitned  (Hansard,  xvii.  295,)  that  Wjb*      | 
ham  had  held  for  fifty-three  years  a  stoeeiae  it      j 
Jamaica  of  the  value  of  4000/.  per  annum,  9ai 
^culated  that  he  had  received,  in  principal  ssw      ; 
interest,  above  200,000/.     However  this  n»y  I*       * 
a  fixed  remuneration  for  certain   services  «i» 
duties  is    better    than   all    these    jround-sboat      j 
ways. 

From  1828  to  1832  there  were  supioessed— 
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to  distress  who  were  not  rich  according  to  the 
iEnglish  estimate,  or  able  to  acquire  money  by 
some  other  means.  Most  of  them,  however,  re- 
ceive pensions  according  to  certain  principles. 

No  state  in  Elirope  is  governed  and  adminis* 
tered  at  so  small  an  expense,  in  proportion,  as 
Sngland.  This  advantage  certainly  proceeds,  in 
|>art,  irom  its  insular  position,  and,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  will  increase,  when,  in  consequence  of 
equitable  laws,  the  employment  of  a  military  force 
in  Ireland  shall  not  be  necessary,  and  the  amount 
of  pensions  for  officers,  soldiers,  &c.  (the  dead 
weight)  rapidly  decreases;  but  the  advantage 
chiefly  arises  from  the  judicious  arrangements 
which  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few 
years.  Besides,  the  expense  of  collection  neces- 
sarily decreases,  when  much  may  be  collected  and 
in  a  few  places. 

In  the  year  1832:— 

GroM  Revenue.        Bxpeoce  of  Colledion* 

Customs    .     .  £  19,684,000  £  6  19  per  cent. 
Excise       ..    .      18,849,000  6         „       „ 

Stamps      .    .        7,420,000  2  12    „      „ 

Assessed  Taxes      5,339,000  4    9   „      „ 

Post  Office     .        2,277,000  28    5 
Crown  Lands            359/)00  7 

Or,  on  an  average  upon  the  total  gross  revenue, 
about  64  per  cent. 

I  have,  indeed,  shown  plainly  enough,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Eng- 
land has  been  essentially  caused  by  the  reduction 
of  taxes,  and*  economy  in  the  adminiibtration ;  bot 
shonld  any  body  stitt  affirm  that  H^  is  rather  ih 
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consequence  di  the  diminntian  of  property  and  d 
increasing  distress,  I  will  oppose  Bomepartkolin. 
in  addition  to  all  that  I  have  communicated  ohdt 
preceding  letters. 

According  to  the  Edinburgh  Reriew^  (Iv.  43S^] 
and  Parnell,  there  were  imported — 

1810.  1830. 

Woollbs.      .    .    10,914,000  32,313M' 

Cotton,  lbs.    .     .    90,000,000  242,000.00^ 

CoflTeclbs.     •     .      5,308,000  22,000,0(1' 

Wine,  galls.   .    .      6,809,000  8^,001' 

Tea,  lbs.    .    ,    .    22,000,000  3O,O00,0(l' 

Pepper,  lbs.   .    •       1,117,000  2,000.aXi 

Eaw  Silk,  lbs.  (1814)  1,504,000  4,256X)00 

Tallow,  cwts.  (1790)  225,000  (1828)  1,110,000 
Candles,  lbs,        .  64,000  117.OO0 

Soap,  lbs.       •    .  45,000  115,000 

Still  more  comprehensive  and  various  are  the 
facts  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Spring  Bice,  laid  before  the  House  in  his  Itft 
speech  on  the  finances.  The  number  othax^- 
ruptcies,  for  instance,  had  regularly  diminirfw^ 
since  1830.  The  number  of  contributors  to  ibe 
savings  banks  increased  during  the  last  year  bj 
36,415,  and  the  capital  of  those  banks  (chiefly  bj 
the  deposits  of  the  lower  classes)  was  increased 
by  1,032,323/.  The  official  amount  of  exports 
amounted,  on  an  average, 

In  1827—1830  to  65,000,000 
1831—1834  ^  78,000,000 
1835  „     85,000,000 

or  a  higher  sum  than  ever. 
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The  oonstunption  of  oil  iaioreased 

From  1833,     1,131,000  gaUons, 
To       1835,    2,077,000       „ 

Of  Tea,  „      35,580,000  lbs. 

Of  Cotton,  „    ^0,210,000    „ 

A  comparison  of  the  average  receipt  of  1831— 
1834,  witli  1835  showed  an  increase,  on 

Auctions  about 

Bricks  ,, 

Glass  ,y 

Hops  „ 

Malt 

Paper  „ 

Tea 

Wine  Vinegar  ^ 

Spirits  „ 

What  does  all  this  prove,  (some  obstinate  dis- 
putant may  object,)  except  that  luxury  every- 
where increases  ? — but  all  history  proves,  that  in 
the  same  proportion  a  nation  degenerates,  and 
hastens  to  its  ruin.  I  reply — jBrst  of  all,  this 
position  is  not  at  all  true  in  such  a  general  sense ; 
'  or  it  is,  at  least,  equally  true,  that  a  people  whose 
"onjojrments  decrease  approaches  to  its  ruin ;  and 
that  a  people  -which  knows  no  enjoyment  is  scarcely 
above  the  rudeness  of  an  almost  animal  existence. 
So  important  a  question  cannot  be  decided  by  mere 
commonplaces :  far  more  accurate  researches  and 
investigations  are  necessary  to  come  near  the 
truth.    I  add  a  few  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  in  those  times  in  which  we 
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may  consider  luzury  as  the  indicatkm  and  con- 
sequenoe  of  decsy— the  popolatioii  deeressed, 
and  the  number  cdP  thaae  vho  poasessed  enj^* 
ments  was  limited  to  a  few  riehperaosa,  while  the 
oppression  of  the  poorer  dasaes,  and  of  the  slaves 
was  doubled.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  population  increases,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  enjoy  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of 
life  increases  in  the  same  proportion.  Nobody 
can  prove  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  worse 
(^  than  twenty  years  ago,  or  that  they  have  not 
greatly  benefited  by  the  remission  of  so  many 
taxes.  Nobody  can  believe  that  the  lords  alone, 
with  their  families,  consume  all  the  meat  and 
bread,  drink  all  the  tea  and  coffee,  &c.  But  does 
some  Heautontimorumenos  think  that  people 
should  eat  no  meat,  but  locusts ;  drink  no  coffee, 
tea,  or  wine,  but  pure  water  firom  the  spring  ? — ^let 
him  live  in  this  mode  for  a  few  years,  and  afler^ 
wards  I  will  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

Secondly,  to  what  end  all  vague  talking  about 
enjoyment?  Who  then  enjoys  the  wool  and 
cotton,  tallow  and  bricks  ?  The  increasing  con- 
sumptictn  proves,  first  of  all,  an  increase  of  aeti-' 
vity  and  exertion.  That  in  the  end,  every  labour 
deserves  and  meets  it  reward  follows  of  course, 
and  is  as  advantf^;eous  as  fortunate.  People 
certainly  desire  to  lodge  in  houses  built  of  bricks, 
to  convert  cloth  and  cotton  into  clothing,  flour 
into  bread,  malt  into  beer,  &c.  He  who  will  not 
consider  the  fruit  of  human  labour  as  fruit,  who 
will  deprive  industry  of  its  reward,  and  conse- 
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quently  of  ste  etann,  and  deary  all  enjoyment  at^ 
lumainraL  must  in  the  end  eonoeiire  idleness)  in- 
sensibility^  and  indifiersose  to  be  the  highest 
object  of  hunan  existenoe. 
•JEvery  people*  has  its  own  peculiar  mode  of 
Itpdfly  and  mental  activity^  as  well  as  of  bodily 
Mid  mental  ei^oyment  But  if  I  were  to  reproaeh 
the  English  with  anything^  it  would  certainly  not 
be  an  excessive  love  of  luxury^  consuming  the 
capital^  but  rather  a  too  restless  activity,  which, 
like  the  balance  of  a  watch,  is  never  in  repose, 
and  values  the  possibility  of  many  enjoyments 
more  than  the  real  ]>osse8sion  of  a  single  one. 
However,  there  arises  from  this  circumstance  an 
incredible  and  incalculable  increase  of  capital 
and  power.  Should  the  future  position  of  this 
country  require  more  warlike  exertions,  or  should 
a  greater  love  for  the  enjoyments  of  peace  arise, 
at  all  events  there  are  £^  either  more  resources, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  than  at  any  former 
period. 

Do  not  censure  as  foolish  and  childish,  that 
while  I  am  writing  to  you  about  agriculture, 
manufactures,  finances,  taxes,  and  such  dry  mat^ 
ters,  I  am  in  the  end  filled  with  the  most  profound 
and  joyful  feelings.  How  many  historical  trage* 
dies  have  filled  my  head  and  heart  for  years 
together  1  how  many  funerals  of  kings  and  states 
have  I  attended  with  grief!  Do  not  then  gmdge 
it  me,  if,  to  my  fancy,  glorious  blossoms  for  the 
present,  and  fruits  for  the  future,  appear  to  rise 
from  the  apparently  barren  soil  of  time  figures 
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and  tables.  I  am  only  a  straxiger,  and  yet  I  vill 
do  more  than  the  JBnglisk  require— nay,  sicare 
thai\many  approve — ^for  I  am  not  cxmtented  vdth 
one  side  or  one  point  of  view,  bat  will  comprehend, 
in  one  expression  of  affectioii,  good- will  to  die  old* 
the  new>  and  the  future  Slngland :  tiiey  bebng*  to 
and  are  connected  with  each  other;  and  he  who 
entirely  rejects  the  one;,  or  the  other,  commits  a 
murder  on  himself  and  his  country. 
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LETTER  LXVI. 

Concluding  Obserrations — Municipal  Reform — Lords  and  Com- 
moD8— Political  Rights — ^Future  Refonna— State  of  Partiea^- 
Eulogium  on  SnglAnd — ^k|qnehencioiH  and  Hopei— Futna 
Prospeda—* England  and  Qumany* 

September  14M,  1835. 

Must  I,  indeed,  write  my  last  letter  from 
England  ?  There  is  something  mystarious  and 
tragical  in  the  idea  of  a  Uut,  from  the  merest 
trifle  to  the  most  important  concerns.  That  one 
mnst  be  the  last  at  church  or  school,  playhouse  or 
Parliament — that  in  every  battle  one  last  shot 
must  fall—- every  evening  one  last  ray  be  shed 
vpon  the  world — every  human  being  draw  one 
last  breath — and  many  similar  matters,  might 
easily  afford  subject  tar  divers  serious  reflections. 
My  last  letter,  therefore,  must  be  written — the 
regret  whidi  this  task  inspires  is  overbalanced 
by  the  agreeable  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the 
confirmation  of  my  conjectures  and  hopes. 

The  Municipal  Reform  Bill  for  England  has 
passed;  a  law  By  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
effects  and  consequences,  more  important  per- 
haps than  the  Reform  Bill,  and,  by  its  natural 
and  moderate  enactments,  attended  with  scarcely 
any  danger  to  individuals  and  the  public^  The 
different  views  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  House  led 
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to  disputes^  and  to  an  excitement  whklu  especi- 
ally at  certain  times,  rose  to  unbecoming  panoa; 
buti  if  we  set  aside  what  look  place  out  of  ?«&- 
ment,  some  few  Badicala  and  ultr»-Tories  witiiio 
its  walls  have,  fortunately^  also  expressed  ilieii' 
selves  with  vehemence.    I  say  fortunatdj,  for 
the  English  ffeople  has  sense  enough  to  discover 
from  these  leaders  what  road  it  ought  not  to 
take,  without  equally  losing   its  way  oa  eitte 
side.    The  debates  of  the  Upper  House,  of  tbe 
polished  aristocracyi  who  often  bad  the  adna- 
tage  of  grreater  moderation*   s^-eommasd,  bq^ 
refined  manners,  in  comparison  with  the  hold  and 
stormy  debates  in  the  Lower  House,  appeBacedto 
me  to  be  less  deserving  of  this  praise  on  the  f^ 
sent  occasion.    Lord  John  Russell  compl*""** 
with  reason,  still  more  of  the  manner  than  of  the 
matter ;  for  the  latter  might  proceed  finoi  hcaest 
ccmviction,  but  the  ill-humour,  the  vexstioii,  tke 
acrimony,  which  marked  most  of  the  discossMB* 
of  the  Upper  House,  announced  a  fiJse  ese^ 
mentt  which-  the  Lords  should,  above  all  ^^ 
avoid.    By  a  more  friendly  spirit  they  would  hs^ 
made  their  task  easier,  and  not  have  roru^  ^ 
many  voices  in  the  coimtry  against  them.    Hence 
has  arisen  a  louder  call  for  a  reform  of  the  Upp^ 
House.     In  general,  and  a  prwrU  it  cannot  w 
affirmed  that  it  never  needs  a  reform,  and  is  not 
susceptible  of  reform,  for  by  this  it  would  be  im- 
properly placed  below  the  improveable  pa^  ^ 
the  constitution,  and  condemned  to  iiainobHnyi 
nay,  in  the  end,  to  death.     Only  a  rasfc  u«*^ 
absurd  transformation  must  in  tins  case,  ^  ^ 
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every  other^  be  opposed,  and  moet  of  eX\,  the  "pocfv 
uisuffieientBcheme  of  a  single,  elective,  and  om* 
Bipotent  chamber,  or  of  two  elective  chambers. 
But  some  abuses,  for  instance  the  voting  by 
proxy,  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  as  essential  and 
inviolable  rights  of  tiie  Upper  House. 

This  time,  in  the  debates  on  {he  Mimieipal 
Befdmn  Bill>  the  principal  members  of  the  Lower 
House  acted  in  a  more  exalted  and  noble  style 
than  many  of  the  over-excited  Lords.  I  reckon 
it  among  the  greatest  political  enjoyments  of  my 
life  to  have  seen  and  heard  how  men  of  the  most 
different  opinions,  Russell  and  Peel,  Spring  Rice 
and  O'Connell,  kept  in  view,  with  the  same 
moderation  and  prudence,  only  one,  but  that  the 
highest,  olgect,-^the  good  of  their  country.  All 
opinions,  all  ^passions  were  laid  aside,  in  order, 
by  noble,  dignified  concession,  to  avoid  an  open 
breach  with  the  Upper  House,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  misery  for  the  country.  And  the  Upper 
House  followed  the  example ;  and  Engpland,  after 
these  transient  clouds,  stands  more  glorious  than 
so  many  politicians  would  believe.  My  assertion^ 
that  (far  otherwise  than  in  France)  the  crisis  here 
is  the  commencement  of  tranquillity,  has '  been 
confirmed,  also,  on  this  occasion.  Those  who 
compared  the  Reformed  Parliament  to  the  French 
National  Assemblies  have,  happily,  been  greatly 
mistaken  in  their  calculations ;  otherwise,  instead 
of  the  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  in  which 
England  lives,  the  guiUotine  would  be  already 
at  work. 

I  have  already  written  to  you  on  the  ancient- 
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mtmicipal  regulations  of  England,  and  of  then*- 
semblance  of  the  new^  ones  to  our  law.  I  (hi-  ' 
BOW,  perhaps^  to  enter  upon  the  points  of  i'-- 
ence  between  the  Lords  and  Commons;  buttby 
are  arranged :  why  shonid  I  embitter  rax  •« 
pleasure  ?  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  t^3 
observations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Upper  Hoase  has.  in  t^ 
whole  discussion,  kept  in  view,  and  adroeatt^ 
private  rights ;  the  Lower  House  rather  pur^? 
rights.     Both  are  necessarily  united;   but  t.f 
practical  question,  whether  a  public  cmpfo]^^ 
or  right  in  a  town  belongs  to  the  first  art. 
second  half,  is,  in  general,  very  dMfcolt  to  a^ 
cidc.     For  instance,  if  some  person  has  hvude^ 
an  establishment,  on  the  condition  tfcat  one 
his  descendants  shall  always  be  a  member  of 
magistracy ;  if  any  one  possessed  hy  contran 
office  for  life,  the  state  must  be  at  liberty  w 
restore  the  establishment,  or  to  &B8olre  ^°^f^ 
tract;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  private  ngfi 
must  be  indemnified.     Thus  our  mnHirip«|^ 
nance  allowed  the  dismissal  of  all  officers  betM^ 
appointed  for  a  long  period,  but  obliged  ^^^ 
to  indemnify  them,  if  they  were  not  re-elected. 
The  attempt  to  represent  all  rights,  oBc^^  ^ 
functions,  in  all  the  towns,  as  eternal*  innolw 
private  rights,  and  on  that  account  to  ^'o'"*r! 
every  improvement  as  a  robbery,  couM  not 
fisdl ;  and  the  middle  course  proposed  by  ^^^      _a 
House  was  certainly  the  most  correct.    A*  *y^ 
those  persons  do  not  act  consistently,  ^^ , 
prive  thousands  of  Irish  of  their  right  of  totJftg 
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at  elections,  and  would  preserve  it  here ;  and  the 
less  so,  as  the  matter  was  much  clearer  there 
than  here. 

In  the  second  place,  a  main  point  of  difference 
related  to  the  qnalification.  Undoubtedly  nothing 
m  the  world  is  more  important  than  that  for 
every  business  duly  qualified  persons  shoidd  be 
found;  but  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  attended 
with  very  great  difficulties.  The  Indians  and 
Egyptians  thought  that  they  had  found  the  best 
way  of  removing  all  difficulties  and  mistakes,  by 
mudterably  determining  the  fate  of  a  man  for  his 
whole  life,  according  to  his  birth;  the  Greeks 
and  the  Boioans,  on  the  contrary,  gradually  broke 
through  all  such  barriers,  and  fell  at  last,  in  con- 
sequence, into  anarchy  and  tyranny.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  right  of  birth  in  the  nobility,  of 
their  vocation  in  the  clergy,  of  election  in  the 
third  class,  prevailed — ^undoubtedly  a  more  in- 
genious and  varied  o^anization  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  Our  age  lays  a  particular  stress 
upon  election;  but  as,  notwithstanding  all  the 
commendations  bestowed  on  this  form»  it  does 
^  not  entirely  confide  in  it,  the  question  of  the  qua- 
^  Ufication  is  brought  forward.  If  thd  body  of 
electors  is  prudently  and  judiciously  constituted, 
the  greatest  liberty,  in  my  opinion,  may  and 
diould  be  given  to  it  But  this  liberty  is  often 
heightened  and  guaranteed  by  legal  enactments ; 
for  instance,  that  a  community  shall  choose  for  its 
dergyman  only  a  candidate  of  divinity  who  has: 
undergone  his  examination.  Now  every  body 
looks  for  the  pditical  qualification  in   money. 
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This  method  refers,  however,  only  to  an  abstract 
number  of  dollars,  francs,  or  pounds  sterling. 
Dollars,  francs,  and  pounds  sterling  are,  doubt- 
less,  weighty  matters,  but  they  by  no  means  de- 
termine the  qualification  and  the  value  of  a  man 
in  a  sufficient  and  decisive  manner;  nay,  th^ 
include  a  false  respect  for  wealth — a  superstitious 
regard  for  riches.  Much  money  may  be  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  a  receiver  of  taxes, 
for  instance ;  but  is  it  indispensable  for  a  cler^- 
man,  an  officer,  a  judge,  a  burgomaster  ?  Many 
of  our  towns  have,  with  good  reason,  rejected 
rich  men,  who  were  willing  to  undertake  a  pubfie 
office  without  remuneration,  and  preferred  poorer 
persons,  who  possessed  the  necessary  qnalifica* 
tions  in  a  higher  degree. 

Palpable,  besides,  as  money  and  property  Kp- 
pear  to  be,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  real 
amount  in  most  of  the  cases  that  come  under  tins 
head.  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  evident 
than  the  possession  of  a  house;  but  the  owner 
often  has  debts  far  exceeding  the  value  of  his 
house.  It  is  still  more  easy  to  produce  certain 
valuable  papers,  or  receipts  for  taxes — ^to  borrow 
them,  &c.,  of  which  the  French  could  produce 
innumerable  instances.  In  particular,  the  proof 
from  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  operates  like 
a  false  bounty.  The  pajnnent  of  a  large  sum 
in  indirect  taxes  is  still  less  capable  of  proofs  &c 
In  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  a  qualification  by 
money  alone  is  liable  to  great  objections  in 
theory,  and  great  difficulties  in  practice.  For 
this  reason  the  proposal  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  for 
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the  formation  of  a  fixed  monied  oligarchy  was 
JTistly  rejected,  and  altered  by  the  Lower  House. 

The  same  happened  with  respect  to  the  exemp- 
tion from  tolls — the  aldermen  for  life,  &c.  How- 
ever, as  I  said,  I  will  not  enter  into  partictdars, 
but  proceed  to  a  general  observation.  It  was, 
in  my  opinion,  a  great  error  in  the  zealous  Tories 
in  the  Upper  House,  when  by  their  partial,  un- 
bending conduct  they  compelled  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
directly  to  oppose  them :  that  he  did  this  redounds 
to  his  honour,  and  promoted  the  truth,  and  so  far  I 
am  glad  of  that  mistake.  From  the  moment  that 
nobody  in  the  Lower  House  represents,  or  is  will^ 
ing  to  represent,  the  principles  of  the  high  Tories, 
their  power  in  the  Upper  House  will  vanish ;  and 
the  mere  majority  of  votes,  without  a  broader 
foundation,  cannot  and  will  not  resist  in  the  long 
run.  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  position  is  now  more 
natural;  he  is  free  from  the  views  and  objects 
which,  as  I  believe,  have  been  forced  upon  him. 
But  whether  the  long  list  of  salutary  measures 
lately  given  by  him,  which  he  would  have  carried 
into  effect,  contains  a  valuable  truth,  or  a  party 
expression  and  boast,  will  sufficiently  appear  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament.  If  he  conducts 
himself  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  debate  on 
Municipal  Beform,  even  those  who  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  cannot  refuse  him  their  esteem. 

Like  the  parliament  and  the  corporations,  the 
church  and  the  clergy  will  not  escape  a  reform ; 
and  he  will  triumph,  who  understands  how  to 
conciliate  and  to  combine  with  the  greatest  skill 
the  benefits  of  the  past  with  the  demands  of  the 
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fiiture.  This  will  never  be  effibcted  if  tiie  adiools 
are  neglected,  and  aeparatedfiom  Ae  cbwrch — if 
they  are  characterixed  as  merdy  aeeuiac  objects; 
it  will  never  aueceed  tall  suffieient  provisioa  Si 
made  finom  tbe  property  of  the  dnirch,  or  Ike 
t^te,  for  both  Cathdics  and  Pkotestaaia,  till  aB 
consider  themsdves  ,as  faretheis.  c^  one  fimijly. 
The  objection^  that  the  Irish  CathaUca  should 
provide  for  themselves,  wonld  have  very  gfeat 
weight,  if  we  could  drink  a  copious  draught  finam 
Lethe,  and  forget  the  history  of  IrelaiML  But 
suppose  it  forgotten,  rem  the  Irish  Catholks  raise 
the  necessary  sums  ?  The  Irish  Catholics  1  Shall 
I,  then,  again  exhibit  the  pictuies  sf  infinite 
wretchedness-  and  misery,  till  the  eold-Uooded 
reasoners  tremble  in  all  their  fimbs,  and  are  at 
length  obliged  to  exdaim,  ''  Lard»  have  nserqr 
Vfon  us  miserable  sinners!*' 

Here,  in  this  place  it  will  appear  whether  Peel 
is  more  than  the  mostdexteious  politiGBl  fencing- 
master  in  England,  or  whether  he  undemtaads* 
not  only  how  to  make  the  best  funeral  oratioa 
over  the  departed,  but  also  victoriously  to  chaont 
the  morning  hymn,  the  harbinger  of  a  new  eca. 
Now  party  is  opposed  to  party;  one  accuses 
the  other ;  and,  in  the  end»  all  are  better  than 
they  are  sepresented,  either  by  themselvaB  or 
their  opponents^  U I  fiemcy  myself^  many  ceatn- 
ries  hence, — if  I,  in  imagination,  set  myself  the 
task  of  writing  the  History  of  England,  what  a 
different  shape  does  everything  then  assume — 
how  do  the  complaints  and  the  disccNrds  die 
away !    For  must  not  he  be  prejudiced  and  nar- 
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low-sniiided  who  is  unable  equally  to  appreeiate 
Pitt  and  Fox,  Burke  and  Mackintosh  ?  Do  not 
the  trophies  of  Welhngton,  the  splendid  ability 
of  Pe^  the  energy  of  Bussell,  triuinphing  by  its 
^  simplicity,  the  clear  and  well-durected  understands 

'  ing  of  Spring  Rice>  the  enthusiastic  struggle  of 

^  0'Connell>  belong  to  each  other  ?    Do  th^  not, 

'  by  their  reciprocal  aetioA»  promote  what  is  right? 

^  Would  not  the  picture  be  poorer,  the  result  more 

^  confined,  if  I  should  take  out,  condemn,  or  throw 

^  aside  the  one  or  the  other  ? 

f  Perhaps  this  obsenration  may  draw  upon  me 

}  the  reproach  of  a  want  of  definite  opinions,  of  in- 

p  dedsion  and  weakness,  and  a  confusioa  of  ideas, 

r  Be  it  so.    An  Enghshman  may  couttd^  it  his 

r  tight  and  his  duty  to  be  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  a 

I  Cboschman  or  a  Dissenter,  and  to  swear  fidelity 

r  to  one  of  these  standards^     My  disposition,  coin* 

ciding  with  my  right  and  my  duty,  assigns  me  a 
I  place  outside  of  all  these  narrow  circles ;  and  I 

deny  that  this  position  is  less  fiayourable  fi>r  ob^ 
I  servation.    Does  not  each  of  these  parties^  see  in 

those  opposed  to  him  only  injustice  and  confn- 
I  sion?     Would  they  not,  if  they  had  their  own 

i  will,  destroy  and  annihilate  each  other,  till  nothing 

\  was  left  of  Ei^land  ?    From  my  position,  on  the 

t  contrary,  I  do  not  see  mere  vortices  of  Descartes^ 

I  but  a  well-ordered  system  of  suns  and  planets, 

I  with  only  those   interruptions  which   the  firee 

I  movements  of  the  varied  whole  naturally  and  ne-» 

I  eessarily  bring  with  them.    But  if  these  iater« 

ruptiotts  exceed  the  natural  and  necessary  mea- 
sure, real  dangers  undoubtedly  arise ;  and  I  have 
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often  enough  pointed  out  in  what  eztceme,  eooen- 
trie  courses  they  ace  to  be. found. 

All  grounds  for  hatred  or  prcdiloetion  are  car- 
iaionly  £aj:  from  me ;  and  in  tliis  respect,*  at  least, 
my  praise  and  my  blame,  arc. nninfltueiieed  and 
impariiaL  This  in  by  no  meaas  meant  as  a  corer 
£i>r  the  arrogant  and  foolish  assertioii,  that  I  am 
perfectly  wise,  and  abore  aU  etrcN^ ;  only  I  may 
repel,  without  presumption,  the  reproach  of  eon- 
scious. error,  or  premeditated  falsehood. 

Or  do  I  even  here  labour  under  a  deceptioii  I 
Every  historian  ought  to  be  impartial  with  respect 
to  all  ages  and  nations.  Why  do  I  always  feel 
myself,  I  would  say,  comm^isurable  with  the 
English  and  incommensurable  with  the  Frendi  I 
Why,  with  •  the  former,  does  everything  rescue 
itself  in  to  a  simple /oci^?  and  why,  with  the  latter, 
does  there  always  remain  a  fraction,  a  caput  mor* 
tuunij  a  dissonance — ^in  a  word,  something  uncom- 
fortable, discordant,  unresolved  ?  Is  the  cause  in 
myself,  or  in  the  things  ?  I  boldly  affirm,  the  lat* 
ter ;  and  I  should  not  want  for  proofs^  if  this  were 
the  place  to  produce  them. 

I  must,  besides,  fear  the  reproach  of  having 
spoken  too  much  of  polities  in  my  letters  to  you  ; 
but  here  the  whole  atmosphere  is  impregnated 
with  poUtics :  you  are  obliged  to  draw  them  in 
with  the  air  you  breathe.  Nor  are  politics  here 
merely  air  and  wind,  as  in  many  other  states — but 
they  are  embodied  in  laws;  and  have  accom- 
plished so  much  of  late  years,  since  the  peace, 
that  Prussia  alone  may,  in  its  way,  be  compared 
to  England. 
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To  |)e  always  talking  politics  without  such 
events  is,  as  I  have  often  observed,  a  *bad  and 
enervating  disease ;  nay,  when  true  political  wis- 
dbm  has  predominated,  it  is  an  advantage  and  a 
aign  of  health,  when  people  think  no  more  of  the 
cxxnstitution,  and  forget  politics.  The  head  and 
heart  are  then  at  liberty  to  attend  to  innumerable 
objects  which  had  hitherto  been  neglected  or  pur- 
pcnely  set  aside.  Infinitely  attractive  and  instruc- 
tive as  everything  was  that  I  saw  and  heard  in 
Great  Britain,  I  not  unfrequently  felt  a  longing 
for  conversations  on  the  history  of  former  times> 
on  speculative  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  music,  the 
drama,  and  subjects  of  that  nature.  If  it  should 
be  said  lihat  thii^  is  German  pedantry,  or  love  of 
trifles,  I  would  answer,  that  the  gravity  and  uni- 
versality of  historical  and  philosophical  study  is 
an  antidote  to  pedantry ;  and  that  our  conversa- 
tions upon  art,  and  theatrical  reports,  on  distin- 
guished actors  and  actresses,  are  surely  not  infe- 
rior to  conversations  on  the  sports  of  the  field, 
and  reports  of  horse-races  and  high-bred  horses. 
Suum  cuique ;  and  these  remarks  were  meant  ra- 
ther defensively  than  ofiensively,  and  properly 
only  to  recall  to  my  mind  the  pleasures  of  home. 

Undoubtedly,  England  is  in  very  many  respects 
different  from  Germany,  but,  in  a  more  elevated 
and  impartial  review,  the  affinities  and  attractions 
appear  far  greater.  While  Italy  still  reposes  on 
the  laurels  of  its  splendid  two-fold  existence  in  an- 
tiquity and  the  middle  ages ;  while  Spain,  shaking 
off  its  compelled  inactivity^,  is  now  torn  to  pitccs 
by  the  fury  of  internal  dissension ;  while  France 
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caa  ne^er  find  permanent  bappinenv  so  kmg  as 
it  doea  not  add  to  courage  kamility,  to  dominioii 
aelf-contnd,  to  aetiyity  pesseTorance,  and  to  ta- 
lents moralityy — where  is  the  hope  of  the  ivt>rid, 
the  guarantee  for  the  future,  the  aafe^ard  against 
the  irruptions  of  barbarism  ?   It  la  ih'thb  fsimje- 

TAL  SOUND  STEM  GB  GbRMANIC  DKYELOPinUiT,  AND 
ITS  TWO  SIAIN  BBANCHBS — GkRMANT   AND  GrXAT 

Britain.  If  these  two  nations  thoioagUj  cosi- 
prehend  their  noble  task,  if  they  exert  ail  tfaek 
energies  for  its  accompliahment,  then,  evea  tbe 
diseased  portions  of  Europe  will  recover  their 
health,  the  manifold  harmooiea  ct  life  wiU  afVB 
resound,  and  the  smallest  quarter  of  the  globe 
will,  in  spite  of  all  defects,  still  take  AelndiB 
the  advance  of  knowledge  throoghout  Ae  woiU. 
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